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INSCRIBED. 


PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  offered  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  text-book  for  students,  and  also  as  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating, in  a  condensed  form,  such  new  facts  and  ideas  in  physio- 
logy, as  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  science  within  a  recent 
period.  Many  of  these  topics  are  of  great  practical  importance  to 
the  medical  man,  as  influencing,  in  various  ways,  his  views  on 
pathology  and  therapeutics ;  and  they  are  all  of  interest  for  the 
physician  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  annual  advance  of  his 
profession,  as  indicating  the  present  position  and  extent  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  the  departments  of  medicine. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  author,  more  particularly,  to  pre- 
sent, at  the  same  time  with  the  conclusions  which  physiologists 
have  been  led  to  adopt  on  any  particular  subject,  the  experimental 
basis  upon  which  those  conclusions  are  founded ;  and  he  has  en- 
deavored, so  far  as  possible,  to  establish  or  corroborate  them  by 
original  investigation,  or  by  a  repetition  of  the  labors  of  others. 
This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  book  (Section 
I.)  devoted  to  the  function  of  Nutrition ;  and  as  a  general  thing, 
throughout  the  work,  any  statement  of  experimental  facts,  not 
expressly  referred  to  the  authority  of  some  other  writer,  is  given 
by  the  author  as  the  result  of  direct  personal  observation. 

The  illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  subject-matter ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be 
found  of  such  a  character  as  materially  to  assist  the  student  in 
comprehending  the  most  important  and  intricate  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  more  particularly  in  the  departments  of  the  Nervous 
System  and  Embryonic  Development  that  simple,  clear,  and  faithful 
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illustrations  are  indispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
printed  descriptions ;  the  latter  being  often  necessarily  somewhat 
intricate,  and  requiring  absolutely  the  assistance  of  properly 
arranged  figures  and  diagrams.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
illustrations  in  the  present  volume,  only  eleven  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  other  writers,  to  whom  they  will  be  found  duly 
credited  in  the  list  of  woodcuts. 

Of  the  remaining  illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  the  pre- 
sent work,  the  drawings  of  anatomical  structures,  crystals,  and 
microscopic  views  generally,  were  all  taken  from  nature.  The 
diagrams  were  arranged,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  illustrate  known  anatomical  or  physiological  ap- 
pearances, in  the  most  compact  and  intelligible  form. 

Physiological  questions  which  are  in  an  altogether  unsettled 
state,  as  well  as  purely  hypothetical  topics,  have  been  purposely 
avoided,  as  not  coming  within  the  plan  of  this  work,  nor  as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  its  usefulness. 

Nbw  York,  January  1, 1859. 
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HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

L  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  phenomena  presented  by 
organized  bodies,  animal  and  vegetable. 

These  phenomena  are  different  from  those  presented  by  inorganic 
substances.  They  require,  for  their  production,  the  existence  of 
peculiarly  formed  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  various  external  conditions,  such  as  warmth,  light,  air, 
moisture,  &c. 

They  are  accordingly  more  complicated  than  the  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world,  and  require  for  their  study,  not  only  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but,  in 
addition,  a  careful  examination  of  other  characters  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

These  peculiar  phenomena,  by  which  we  so  readily  distinguish 
living  organisms  from  inanimate  substances,  are  called  Vital  pheno- 
mena^ or  the  phenomena  of  Life.  Physiology  consequently  includes 
the  study  of  all  these  phenomena,  in  whatever  order  or  species  of 
organized  body  they  may  originate. 

We  find,  however,  upon  examination,  that  there  are  certain 
general  characters  by  which  the  vital  phenomena  of  vegetables  re- 
semble each  other,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
vital  phenomena  of  animals.  Thus,  vegetables  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  and  exhale  oxygen;  animals  absorb  oxygen,  and  exhale  car- 
bonic acid.  Vegetables  nourish  themselves  by  the  absorption  of 
unorganized  liquids  and  gases,  as  water,  ammonia,  saline  solutions, 
&c.;  animals  require  for  their  support  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances as  food,  such  as  meat,  fruits,  milk,  &c.  Physiology,  then, 
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is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  Vegetable  Physiology,  and 
Animal  Physiology. 

Again,  the  different  groups  and  species  of  animals,  while  they 
resemble  each  other  in  their  general  characters,  are  distinguished 
by  certain  minor  differences,  both  of  structure  and  function,  which 
require  a  special  study.  Thus,  the  physiology  of  fishes  is  not  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  of  reptiles,  nor  the  physiology  of  birds 
with  that  of  quadrupeds.  Among  the  warm-blooded  quadrupeds, 
the  carnivora  absorb  more  oxygen,  in  proportion  to  the  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  than  the  herbivora.  Among  the  herbivorous  quad- 
rupeds, the  process  of  digestion  is  comparatively  simple  in  the 
horse,  while  it  is  complicated  in  the  ox,  and  other  ruminating  ani 
mals.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  physiology  for  every  distinct 
species  of  animal. 

HuKAN  Physiolooy  treats  of  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  human 
species.  It  is  more  practically  important  than  the  physiology  of 
the  lower  animals,  owing  to  its  connection  with  human  pathology 
and  therapeutics.  But  it  cannot  be  made  the  exclusive  subject  of 
our  study;  for  the  special  physiology  of  the  human  body  cannot 
be  properly  understood  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
vital  phenomena  common  to  all  animals,  and  to  all  vegetables; 
besides  which,  there  are  many  physiological  questions  that  require 
for  their  solution  experiments  and  observations,  which  can  only  be 
made  upon  the  lower  animals. 

While  the  following  treatise,  therefore,  has  for  its  principal  sub- 
ject the  study  of  Human  Physiology,  this  will  be  illustrated,  when- 
ever it  may  be  required,  by  what  we  know  in  regard  to  the  vital 
phenomena  of  vegetables  and  of  the  lower  animals. 

II.  Since  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  active  phenomena  of 
living  bodies,  it  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  their  struc- 
ture, and  with  the  substances  of  which  they  are  composed ;  that  is, 
with  their  anatomy. 

Anatomy,  again,  requires  a  previous  acquaintance  with  inorganic 
substances ;  since  some  of  these  inorganic  substances  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body.  Chloride  of  sodium,  for  example,  water 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  are  component  parts  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  studied  as  such  by  the  anatomist. 
Now  these  inorganic  substances  present  certain  active  phenomena, 
when  placed  under  the  requisite  external  conditions,  which  are 
characteristic  of  them,  and  by  which  they  may  be  recognized. 
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Thus  lime,  dissolved  in  water,  if  brought  into  contact  with  car- 
bonic acid,  alters  its  condition,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of 
an  insoluble  substance,  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  thrown  down 
as  a  deposit.  A  knowledge  of  such  chemical  reactions  as  these  is 
necessary  to  the  anatomist,  since  it  is  by  them  that  he  is  enabled  to 
recognize  the  inorganic  substances,  forming  a  part  of  the  animal 
body. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
reactions  is  necessary  to  the  anatomist  only  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  inorganic  substances  to 
which  they  belong.  It  is  the  object  of  the  anatomist  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  every  constituent  part  of  the  body.  Those 
parts,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  recognized  by  their  form  and 
texture,  he  distinguishes  by  their  chemical  reactions.  But  after- 
ward, he  has  no  occasion  to  decompose  them  further,  or  to  make 
them  enter  into  new  combinations;  for  he  only  wishes  to  know 
these  substances  as  they  exist  in  the  hody^  and  not  as  they  may  exist 
under  other  conditions. 

The  unorganized  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  its  structure,  such  as  chloride  of  sodium,  water,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  &c.,  are  called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  body. 
Mingled  together  in  certain  proportions,  they  make  up  the  animal 
fluids,  and  associated  also  in  a  solid  form,  they  constitute  the  tissues 
and  organs,  and  in  this  way  make  up  the  entire  frame. 

Anatomy  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  these  component  parts  of 
the  body,  both  solid  and  fluid.  It  teaches  us  the  structure  of  the 
body  in  a  state  of  rest;  that  is,  just  as  it  would  be  after  life  had 
suddenly  ceased,  and  before  putrefaction  had  begun.  On  the  other 
hand.  Physiology  is  a  description  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  activity. 
It  shows  us  its  movements,  its  growth,  its  reproduction,  and  the 
chemical  changes  which  go  on  in  its  interior;  and  in  order  to  com- 
prehend these,  we  must  know,  beforehand,  its  entire  mechanical, 
textural,  and  chemical  structure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  description  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, or  the  chemical  substances  entering  into  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  Anatomy.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  study  is  more  conveniently  pursued  in  con- 
nection with  Physiology ;  for  some  of  the  proximate  principles  are 
derived  directly,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  from  the  external  world, 
and  some  are  formed  from  the  elements  of  the  food  in  the  process 
of  digestion ;  while  most  of  them  undergo  certain  changes  in  the 
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interior  of  the  body,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  new  sub- 
stances ;  all  these  active  phenomena  belonging  necessarily  to  the 
domain  of  Physiology. 

The  description  of  the  proximate  principles  of  animals  and  yege- 
tables  will  therefore  be  introduced  into  the  following  pages. 

The  description  of  the  minute  structures  of  the  body,  or  Micrth 
scopic  Anatomy ,  is  also  so  closely  connected  with  some  parts  of  Phy- 
siology as  to  make  it  convenient  to  speak  of  them  together ;  and 
this  will  accordingly  be  done,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject 
may  make  it  desirable. 

ni.  The  study  of  Physiology,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural 
sciences,  is  a  study  of  phenomena^  and  of  phenomena  alone.  The 
essential  nature  of  the  vital  processes,  and  their  ultimate  causes, 
are  questions  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  physiologist,  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  means  of  investigation  which  are  at 
his  disposal. 

Consequently,  all  efforts  to  solve  them  will  only  serve  to  mislead 
the  investigator,  and  to  distract  his  attention  from  the  real  subject 
of  examination.  Much  time  has  been  lost,  for  example,  in  discuss- 
ing the  probable  reason  why  menstruation  returns,  in  the  human 
female,  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks.  But  the  observation  of 
nature,  which  is  our  only  means  of  scientific  investigation,  cannot 
throw  any  light  on  this  point,  but  only  shows  us  the  fact  that  men- 
struation does  really  recur  at  the  above  periods,  together  with  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  hastened  or  retarded,  and  increased  or  diminished,  in  intensity, 
duration,  &c.  If  we  employ  ourselves,  consequently,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  reason  above  mentioned,  we  shall  only  become  involved 
in  a  network  of  hypothetical  surmises,  which  can  never  lead  to  any 
definite  result.  Our  time,  therefore,  will  be  much  more  profitably 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  above  phenomena,  which  can  be  learned 
from  nature,  and  which  constitute,  afterward,  a  permanent  acquisi- 
tion. 

The  physiologist,  accordingly,  confines  himself  strictly  to  the 
study  of  the  vital  phenomena  themselves,  their  characters,  their 
frequency,  their  regularity  or  irregularity,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  originate. 

When  he  has  discovered  that  a  certain  phenomenon  always 
takes  place  in  the  presence  of  certain  conditions,  he  has  established 
what  is  called  a  general  principle,  or  a  Law  of  Physiology. 
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As,  for  example,  when  he  has  ascertained  that  sensation  and 
motion  occupy  distinct  situations  in  every  part  of  the  nervous 
system. 

This  "  Law,"  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  a  discovery 
by  itself,  nor  does  it  give  him  any  new  information,  but  is  simply 
the  expression,  in  convenient  and  comprehensive  language,  of  the 
facts  with  which  he  was  already  previously  acquainted.  It  is  very 
dangerous,  therefore,  to  make  these  laws  or  general  principles  the 
subjects  of  our  study  instead  of  the  vital  phenomena,  or  to  suppose 
that  they  have  any  yalue,  except  as  the  expression  of  previously 
ascertained  hcta.  Such  a  misconception  would  lead  to  bad  practi- 
cal results.  For  if  we  were  to  observe  a  phenomenon  in  discord- 
ance with  a  "  law"  or  "  principle,"  we  might  be  led  to  neglect  or 
misinterpret  the  phenomenon,  in  order  to  preserve  the  law.  But 
this  would  be  manifestly  incorrect.  For  the  law  is  not  superior  to 
the  phenomenon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  depends  upon  it,  and  derives 
its  whole  authority  from  it.  Such  mistakes,  however,  have  been 
repeatedly  made  in  Physiology,  and  have  frequently  retarded  its 
advance. 

IV.  There  is  only  one  means  by  which  Physiology  can  be 
studied :  that  is,  the  observation  of  nature.  Its  phenomena  cannot 
be  reasoned  out  by  themselves,  nor  inferred,  by  logical  sequence, 
from  any  original  principles,  nor  from  any  other  set  of  phenomena 
whatever. 

In  Mathematics  and  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  truths 
are  taken  for  granted,  or  perceived  by  intuition,  and  the  remainder 
afterward  derived  from  them  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  But  in 
Physiology,  as  in  all  the  other  natural  sciences,  there  is  no  such 
starting  point,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a 
phenomenon  until  after  it  has  been  observed.  Thus,  the  only  way 
to  learn  what  action  is  exerted  by  nitric  acid  upon  carbonate  of 
soda  is  to  put  the  two  substances  together  and  observe  the  changes 
which  take  place ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  general  characters  of 
these  two  substances  which  could  guide  us  in  anticipating  the  result. 

Neither  can  we  infer  the  truths  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
Anatomy,  nor  the  truths  of  one  part  of  Physiology  from  those  of 
another  part ;  but  all  must  be  ascertained  directly  and  separately 
by  observation. 

For,  although  one  department  of  natural  science  is  almost  always 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  study  of  another,  yet  the  facts  of  the 
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laUer  am  aercr  fe  »  l&e  faul  A^rer  itfartdfnm  ikom  €f  the  fa 
but  muti  he  Mmdied  ly  ikammltea^ 

Thas  CbemUtfj  is  eaaentuJ  to  AiiatomTy  becaose  certain  nb- 
ttancgSy  M  we  hare  alread j  ahown,  belonging  to  Chemiiliy,  «Qch 
ai  chloride  of  flodiom,  oocor  as  oonstitnents  of  the  animal  bodj. 
Chemistrj  teaches  us  the  composition,  reactions,  mode  of  crystal- 
lization, solubility,  kc^  of  chl<mde  of  aodinm;  and  if  we  did  not 
know  these,  we  ooold  not  extract  it,  or  recognise  it  when  extracted 
from  the  body.  Bat,  howerer  well  we  mi^it  know  the  chemistry 
of  this  sobstanoe,  we  coold  nerer,  on  that  aooonnt,  w/er  its  proBenoe 
in  the  body  or  otherwise,  nor  in  what  quantities  nor  in  what  sitoa- 
lions  it  would  present  itsell  These  iacts  mnst  be  ascertained  for 
themselres,  by  direct  inrestigation,  as  a  part  of  anatomy  proper. 

So,  again,  the  stmctnre  of  the  body  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  its  ana- 
tomy, is  to  be  first  understood ;  but  its  active  phenomena  or  its 
physiology  must  then  be  ascertained  by  direct  obsenration  and 
experiment.  The  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  muscular  and  nerrous  fibres  could  not  teach  us  any- 
thing of  their  physiology.  It  is  only  by  experiment  that  we  ascer- 
tain one  of  them  to  be  contractile,  the  other  sensitive. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  life  are  chemical  in  their  character, 
and  it  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  physiologist  know  the  or- 
dinary chemical  properties  of  the  substances  composing  the  animal 
frame.  But  no  amount  of  previous  chemical  knowledge  will 
enable  him  to  foretell  the  reactions  of  any  chemical  substance  in 
the  interior  of  the  body;  because  the  peculiar  conditions,  under 
which  it  is  there  placed,  modify  these  reactions,  as  an  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  or  other  external  circumstance,  might 
modify  them  outside  the  body. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  deduce  the  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  physiology  from  any  previously  established  facts,  since 
these  are  no  safe  guide ;  but  must  study  them  by  themselves,  and 
depend  for  our  knowledge  of  them  upon  direct  observation  alone. 

V.  By  the  term  Vital  phenomena^  we  mean  those  phenomena  which 
are  manifested  in  the  living  body,  and  which  are  characteristic  of 
its  functions. 

Some  of  these  phenomena  are  physical  or  mechanical  in  their 
character;  as,  for  example,  the  play  of  the  articulating  surfaces 
upon  each  other,  the  balancing  of  the  spinal  column  with  its  ap- 
pendages, the  action  of  the  elastic  ligaments.    Nevertheless,  these 
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phenomena,  tbongh  strictly  physical  in  character,  are  often  entirely 
peculiar  and  different  from  those  seen  elsewhere,  because  the  me- 
chanism of  their  production  is  peculiar  in  its  details.  Thus  the 
human  voice  and  its  modulations  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  physical  laws  of  sound;  but  the 
arrangement  of  the  elastic  and  movable  vocal  chords,  with  the 
columns  of  air  above  and  below,  the  moist  and  flexible  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  contractile  muscles  outside  of  it,  are  of  such  a 
special  character,  that  the  entire  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
produced  by  it,  is  peculiar;  and  its  action  cannot  be  properly 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  known  musical  instrument. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  so  com- 
plicated and  remarkable  that  they  cannot  be  comprehended,  even 
by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  without 
a  direct  examination.  This  is  not  because  there  is  anything  essen- 
tially obscure  or  mysterious  in  their  nature,  for  they  are  purely 
mechanical  in  character;  but  because  their  conditions  are  so  pecu- 
liar, owing  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  muscular  fibres,  their  ar- 
rangement in  interlacing  layers,  their  attachments  and  relations, 
that  their  combined  action  produces  an  effect  altogether  peculiar, 
and  one  which  is  not  similar  to  anything  outside  the  living  body. 

A  very  large  and  important  class  of  the  vital  phenomena  are 
those  of  a  chemical  character.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
living  bodies  that  a  succession  of  chemical  actions,  combinations 
and  decompositions,  is  constantly  going  on  in  their  interior.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  existence  of  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable,  that  it  should  constantly  absorb  various  sub- 
stances from  without,  which  undergo  different  chemical  alterations 
in  its  interior,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  it  under  other  forms. 
If  these  changes  be  prevented  from  taking  place,  life  is  immediately 
extinguished.  Thus  animals  constantly  absorb,  on  the  one  hand, 
water,  oxygen,  salts,  albumen,  oil,  sugar,  &c.,  and  give  up,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  surrounding  media,  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia, 
urea,  and  the  like;  while  between  these  two  extreme  points,  of  ab- 
sorption and  exhalation,  there  take  place  a  multitude  of  different 
transformations  which  are  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life. 

Some  of  these  chemical  actions  are  the  same  with  those  which 
are  seen  outside  the  body ;  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  peculiar, 
and  do  not  take  place,  and  cannot  be  made  to  take  place,  anywhere 
else.  This,  again,  is  not  because  there  is  anything  particularly 
mysterious  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature,  but  because  the  con- 
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ditioDS  necessary  for  their  aooomplishment  exist  in  the  body,  antl 
do  not  exist  elsewhere.  All  chemical  phenomena  are  liable  to  be 
modified  by  sarrounding  conditions.  Many  reactions,  for  example, 
which  will  take  place  at  a  high  temperature,  will  not  take  place  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  vice  versd.  Some  will  take  place  in  the  light, 
but  not  in  the  dark;  others  will  take  place  in  the  dark,  but  not  in 
the  light  If  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  be 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  it  crystallizes; 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil,  it  remains  fluid.  Because  a  chemical 
reaction,  therefore,  takes  place  under  one  set  of  conditions,  we  can- 
not be  at  all  sure  that  it  will  also  take  place  under  others,  which 
are  different. 

The  chemical  conditions  of  the  living  body  are  exceedingly  com- 
plicated. In  the  animal  solids  and  fluids  there  are  many  substances 
mingled  together  in  varying  quantities,  which  modify  or  interfere 
with  each  other's  reactions.  New  substances  are  constantly  entering 
by  absorption,  and  old  ones  leaving  by  exhalation;  while  the  circu- 
lating fluids  are  constantly  passing  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  and  coming  in  contact  with  different  organs  of  different 
texture  and  composition.  All  these  conditions  are  peculiar,  and  so 
modify  the  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the  body,  that  they  are 
unlike  those  met  with  anywhere  else. 

If  starch  and  iodine  be  mingled  together  in  a  watery  solution, 
they  unite  with  each  other,  and  strike  a  deep  opaque  blue  color ; 
but  if  they  be  mingled  in  the  blood,  no  such  reaction  takes  place, 
because  it  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  organic  substances 
which  interfere  with  it 

If  dead  animal  matter  be  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moisture, 
it  putrefies;  but  if  introduced  into  the  living  stomach,  even  after 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  this  process  is  arrested,  because  the 
fluids  of  the  stomach  cause  the  animal  substance  to  undergo  a 
peculiar  transformation  (digestion),  after  which  the  bloodvessels 
immediately  remove  it  by  absorption.  There  are  also  certain  sub- 
stances which  make  their  appearance  in  the  living  body,  both  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  cannot  be  formed  elsewhere ; 
such  as  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  pneumic  acid,  the  biliary  salts,  mor 
phine,  &c.  These  substances  cannot  be  manufactured  artificially, 
simply  because  the  necessary  conditions  cannot  be  imitated.  They 
require  for  their  production  the  presence  of  a  living  organism. 

The  chemical  phenomena  of  the  living  body  are,  therefore,  not 
different  in  their  nature  from  any  other  chemical  phenomena ;  but 
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they  are  different  in  their  conditions  and  in  their  results,  and  are 
consequently  peculiar  and  characteristic. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  are  manifested 
in  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  development.  They  are  again 
entirely  distinct  from  any  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  by 
matter  not  endowed  with  life.  An  inorganic  substance,  even  when 
it  has  a  definite  form,  as,  for  example,  a  crystal  of  fluor-spar,  has 
no  particular  relation  to  any  similar  form  which  has  preceded,  or 
any  other  which  is  to  follow  it.  On  the  other  hand,  every  animal 
and  every  vegetable  owes  its  origin  to  preceding  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  same  kind ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  production 
takes  place,  and  the  different  forms  through  which  the  new  body 
successively  passes  in  the  course  of  its  development,  constitute  the 
phenomena  of  reproduction.  These  phenomena  are  mostly  de- 
pendent on  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth,  which 
take  place  in  a  particular  direction  and  in  a  particular  manner;  but 
their  results,  viz.,  the  production  of  a  connected  series  of  different 
forms,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  phenomena,  which  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  manner  by  the  preceding,  and  require,  therefore, 
to  be  studied  by  themselves. 

Another  set  of  vital  phenomena  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
nervous  system.  These,  like  the  processes  of  reproduction  and 
development,  depend  on  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition  and 
growth.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  nutritive  processes  did  not  go  on  in 
a  healthy  manner,  and  keep  the  nervous  system  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, the  peculiar  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  it  could 
not  take  place.  The  nutritive  processes  are  necessary  conditions 
of  the  nervous  phenomena.  But  there  is  no  other  connection 
between  them ;  and  the  nervous  phenomena  themselves  are  distinct 
from  all  others,  both  in  their  nature  and  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  to  be  studied. 

A  troublesome  confusion  might  arise  if  we  were  to  neglect  the 
distinction  that  really  exists  between  these  different  sets  of  phe- 
nomena, and  confound  them  together  under  the  expectation  of 
thereby  simplifying  our  studies.  Since  this  can  only  be  done  by 
overlooking  real  points  of  difference,  its  effect  will  merely  be  to 
introduce  erroneous  ideas  and  suggest  unfounded  similarities,  and 
will  therefore  inevitably  retard  our  progress  instead  of  advancing  it. 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained,  for  example,  that  all  the  vital 
phenomena,  those  of  the  nervous  system  included,  are  to  be  reduced 
to  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  and  that  these  again  are  to  be 
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regarded  as  not  at  all  different  io  any  respect  from  the  ordinary 
chemical  changes  taking  place  outside  the  body.  This,  however, 
is  not  only  erroneous  in  theory,  but  conduces  also  to  a  vicious 
mode  of  study.  For  it  draws  away  our  attention  from  the  phe- 
nomena themselves  and  their  real  characteristics,  and  leads  us  to 
deduce  one  set  of  phenomena  from  what  we  know  of  another;  a 
method  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  unsafe  and  pernicious. 
It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
system  are  identical  with  those  of  electricity  ;  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  there  exist  between  them  certain  general  resemblances. 
But  when  we  examine  the  phenomena  in  detail,  we  find  that,  beside 
these  general  resemblances,  there  are  many  essential  points  of  dis- 
similarity, which  must  be  suppressed  and  kept  out  of  sight  in  order 
to  sustain  the  idea  of  the  assumed  identity.  This  assumption  is 
consequently  a  forced  and  unnatural  one,  and  the  simplicity  which 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  into  our  physiological  theories  is 
imaginary  and  deceptive,  and  is  attained  only  by  sacrificing  a  part 
of  those  scientific  truths,  which  are  alone  the  real  object  of  our 
study.  We  should  avoid,  therefore,  making  any  such  unfounded 
comparisons ;  for  the  theoretical  simplicity  which  results  from  them 
does  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  essential  scientific  details. 

VI.  The  study  of  Physiology  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
distinct  Sections : — 

The  first  of  these  includes  everything  which  relates  to  the  Nutri- 
tion of  the  body  in  its  widest  sense.  It  comprises  the  history  of 
the  proximate  principles,  their  source,  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion, the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  different  kinds  of  food 
and  drink,  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluids;  then  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  and  the  forces  by  which  it  is  accomplished ;  the 
changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
all  the  phenomena,  both  physical  and  chemical,  of  respiration;  those 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  and  the  character  and  destination  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids.  All  these  processes  have  reference  to 
a  common  object,  viz.,  the  preservation  of  the  internal  structure 
and  healthy  organization  of  the  individual.  With  certain  modifi- 
cations, they  take  place  in  vegetables  as  well  as  in  animals,  and  are 
consequently  known  by  the  name  of  the  vegetative  functions. 

The  Second  Section,  in  the  natural  order  of  study,  is  devoted  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  Nervous  System.    These  phenomena  are 
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not  exhibited  by  vegetables,  but  belong  exclusively  to  animal  or- 
ganizations. They  bring  the  animal  body  into  relation  with  the 
external  world,  and  preserve  it  from  external  dangers,  through  the 
means  of  sensation,  movement,  consciousness,  and  volition.  They 
are  more  particularly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  animal 
functions. 

Lastly  comes  the  study  of  the  entire  process  of  Beproduction. 
Its  phenomena,  again,  with  certain  modifications,  are  met  with  in 
both  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  might,  therefore,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  included  under  the  head  of  vegetative  functions.  But 
their  distinguishing  peoaliarity  is,  that  they  have  for  their  object 
the  production  of  new  organisms,  which  take  the  place  of  the  old 
and  remain  after  they  have  disappeared.  These  phenomena  do 
not,  therefore,  relate  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  but  to 
that  of  the  species;  and  any  study  which  concerns  the  species 
comes  properly  after  we  have  finished  everything  relating  to  the 
individual. 


SECTION  I. 
NUTRITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES  IN  GENERAL. 

The  study  of  Nutrition  begins  naturally  with  that  of  the  jjrwtt- 
mate  principles^  or  the  substances  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  different  kinds  of  food.  In 
examining  the  body,  the  anatomist  finds  that  it  is  composed,  first, 
of  various  parts,  which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  and  which 
occupy  distinct  situations.  In  the  case  of  the  human  body,  for 
example,  a  division  is  easily  made  of  the  entire  frame  into  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  trunk,  and  extremities.  Each  of  these  regions,  again, 
is  found,  on  examination,  to  contain  several  distinct  parts,  or 
"organs,"  which  require  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  dissec- 
tion, and  which  are  distinguished  by  their  form,  color,  texture,  and 
consistency.  In  a  single  limb,  for  example,  every  bone  and  every 
muscle  constitutes  a  distinct  organ.  In  the  trunk,  we  have  the 
heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  spinal  cord,  &c.,  each  of 
which  is  also  a  distinct  organ.  When  a  number  of  organs,  differing 
in  size  and  form,  but  similar  in  texture,  are  found  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  frame,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  they  form  a  connected 
set  or  order  of  parts,  which  is  called  a  "  system."  Thus,  all  the 
muscles  taken  together  constitute  the  muscular  system;  all  the 
bones,  the  osseous  system;  all  the  arteries,  the  arterial  system. 
Several  entirely  different  organs  may  also  be  connected  with  each 
other,  so  that  their  associated  actions  may  tend  to  accomplish  a 
single  object,  and  they  then  form  an  "  apparatus."  Thus  the  heart, 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  together,  form  the  circulatory  appa- 
ratus; the  stomach,  liver,  pancreas,  intestine,  &c.,  the  digestive 
apparatus.    Every  organ,  again,  on   microscopic  examination,  is 
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seen  to  be  made  up  of  minute  bodies,  of  definite  size  and  figure, 
which  are  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which, 
after  separation  from  each  other,  cannot  be  further  subdiyided  with- 
out destroying  their  organization.  They  are,  therefore,  called  "ana- 
tomical elements."  Thus,  in  the  liver,  there  are  hepatic  cells,  capil- 
lary bloodvessels,  the  fibres  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  the  ultimate 
filaments  of  the  hepatic  nerves.  Lastly,  two  or  more  kinds  of  ana- 
tomical elements,  interwoven  with  each  other  in  a  particular  manner, 
form  a  "tissue."  Adipose  vesicles,  with  capillaries  and  nerve  tubes, 
form  adipose  tissue.  White  fibres  and  elastic  fibres,  with  capillaries 
and  nerve  tubes,  form  areolar  tissue.  Thus  the  solid  parts  of  the 
entire  body  are  made  up  of  anatomical  elements,  tissues,  organs, 
systems,  and  apparatuses.  Every  organized  frame,  and  even  every 
apparatus,  every  organ,  and  every  tissue,  is  made  up  of  different 
parts,  variously  interwoven  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  it 
is  this  character  which  constitutes  its  organization. 

But  besides  the  above  solid  forms,  there  are  also  certain  fluids, 
which  are  constantly  present  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  which, 
from  their  peculiar  constitution,  are  termed  "animal  fluids."  These 
fluids  are  just  as  much  an  essential  part  of  the  body  as  the  solids. 
The  blood  and  the  lymph,  for  example,  the  pericardial  and  synovial 
fluids,  the  saliva,  which  always  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
the  ducts  of  the  parotid  gland,  the  bile  in  the  biliary  ducts  and  the 
gall-bladder:  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  entire  body,  and  are  quite 
as  necessary  to  its  structure  as  the  muscles  or  the  nerves.  Now,  if 
these  fluids  be  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  made  up  of  many 
different  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  in  certain  propor- 
tions ;  these  proportions  being  constantly  maintained  at  or  about 
the  same  standard  by  the  natural  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  a 
fluid  is  termed  an  organized  fluid.  It  is  organized  by  virtue  of  the 
numerous  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  the 
regular  proportions  in  which  these  ingredients  are  maintained. 
Thus,  in  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  we  have  albumen,  fibrin,  water, 
chlorides,  carbonates,  phosphates,  &o.  In  the  urine,  we  find  water, 
urea,  urate  of  soda,  creatine,  creatinine,  coloring  matter,  salts,  &c. 
These  substances,  which  are  mingled  together  so  as  to  make  up,  in 
each  instance,  by  their  intimate  union,  a  homogeneous  liquid,  are 
called  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  fluid. 

In  the  solids,  however,  even  in  those  parts  which  are  apparently 
homogeneous,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  different  ingredienta 
In  the  hard  substance  of  bone,  for  example,  there  is,  first,  water. 
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which  may  be  expelled  bj  eyaporation ;  second,  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  may  be  extracted  by  the  proper  solvents ; 
third,  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  with  which  these  calcareous  salts 
are  in  union ;  and  fourth,  various  other  saline  substances,  in  special 
proportions.  In  the  muscular  tissue,  there  is  chloride  of  potassium, 
lactic  acid,  water,  salts,  albumen,  and  an  animal  matter  termed  mus- 
online.  The  difference  in  consistency  between  the  solids  does  not, 
therefore,  indicate  any  radical  difference  in  their  constitution.  Both 
solids  and  fluids  are  equally  made  up  of  proximate  principles,  min- 
gled together  in  various  proportions. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however,  exactly  what  are  proxi- 
mate principles,  and  what  are  not  such ;  for  since  these  principles 
are  extracted  from  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  help  of  certain  chemical  manipulations,  such  as 
evaporation,  solution,  crystallization,  and  the  like,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  every  substance  which  could  be  extracted  from  an  organ- 
ized solid  or  fluid,  by  chemical  means,  should  be  considered  as  a 
proximate  principle.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  proximate 
principle  is  properly  defined  to  be  any  substance^  wlieiher  simple  <yr 
campaundj  chemtcally  speaking^  which  exists^  under  its  own/orm^  in  the 
animal  solid  or  fluids  and  which  can  be  extracted  by  means  which  do 
not  alter  or  destroy  its  chemical  properties.  Phosphate  of  lime,  for 
example,  is  a  proximate  principle  of  bone,  but  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  so,  since  it  does  not  exist  as  such  in  the  bony  tissue,  but  is  pro- 
duced only  by  the  decomposition  of  the  calcareous  salt ;  still  less 
phosphorus,  which  is  obtained  only  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

Proximate  principles  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  exist  in  all  solids  or 
fluids  of  mixed  composition,  and  may  be  extracted  from  them  by 
the  same  means  as  in  the  case  of  the  animal  tissues  or  secretions. 
Thus,  in  a  watery  solution  of  sugar,  we  have  two  proximate  princi- 
ples, viz :  first,  the  water,  and  second,  the  sugar.  The  water  may 
be  separated  by  evaporation  and  condensation,  after  which  the 
sugar  remains  behind,  in  a  crystalline  form.  These  two  substances 
have,  therefore,  been  simply  separated  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.  They  have  not  been  decomposed,  nor  their 
chemical  properties  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  of  the  water  were  not  proximate  principles  of  the  original 
solution,  and  did  not  exist  in  it  under  their  own  forms,  but  only  in 
a  state  of  combination;  forming,  in  this  condition,  a  fluid  substance 
(water),  endowed  with  sensible  properties  entirely  different  from 
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theirs.  If  we  wish  to  asoertaiD,  aocordiagly,  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties  of  a  saccharine  solation,  it  will  afford  us  but  little  satis&ction  to 
extract  its  ultimate  chemical  elements;  for  its  nature  and  properties 
depend  not  so  much  on  the  presence  in  it  of  the  ultimate  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as  on  the  particular  forms  of  com- 
bination, viz.,  water  and  sugar,  under  which  they  are  present 

It  is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  in  extracting  the  proximate 
principles  from  the  animal  body,  only  such  means  should  be  adopted 
as  will  isolate  the  substances  already  existing  in  the  tissues  and 
fluids,  without  decomposing  them,  or  altering  their  nature.  A 
neglect  of  this  rule  has  been  productive  of  much  injury  in  the  pur- 
suit of  organic  chemistry ;  for  chemists,  in  subjecting  the  animal 
tissues  to  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies,  of  prolonged  boiling,  or 
of  too  intense  heat,  have  often  obtained,  at  the  end  of  the  analysis, 
many  substances  which  were  erroneously  described  as  proximate 
principles,  while  they  were  only  the  remains  of  an  altered  and  dis- 
organized material.  Thus,  the  fibrous  tissues,  if  boiled  steadily  for 
thirty-six  hours,  dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  the  boiling  water ;  and  on  cooling  the  whole  solution  solidifies 
into  a  homogeneous,  jelly-like  substance,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  gelatine.  But  this  gelatine  does  not  really  exist  in  the  body 
as  a  proximate  principle,  since  the  fibrous  tissue  which  produces  it 
is  not  at  first  soluble,  even  in  boiling  water,  and  its  ingredients 
become  altered  and  converted  into  a  gelatinous  matter  only  by  pro- 
longed ebullition.  So,  again,  an  animal  substance  containing  ace- 
tates or  lactates  of  soda  or  lime  will,  upon  incineration  in  the  open 
air,  yield  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  the  organic  acid  having  been 
destroyed,  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid;  or  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus, in  the  animal  tissue,  may  be  converted  by  the  same  means  into 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  which,  decomposing  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  become  sulphates  and  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the 
analysis  of  the  tissues,  so  conducted,  will  be  a  deceptive  one,  and 
useless  for  all  anatomical  and  physiological  purposes,  because  its 
real  ingredients  have  been  decomposed,  and  replaced  by  others,  in 
the  process  of  manipulation. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  different  chemists,  operating  upon  the  same 
animal  solid  or  fluid,  by  following  different  plans  of  analysis,  have 
obtained  different  results;  enumerating  as  ingredients  of  the  body 
many  artificially  formed  substances,  which  are  not,  in  reality, 
proximate  principles,  thereby  introducing  much  confusion  into  phy- 
siological chemistry. 
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It  is  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  examination  of  an  ani- 
mal tissue  or  fluid,  that  the  object  of  the  operation  is  simply  (he 
aeparation  t^iis  ingredienia  from  each  other ^  and  not  their  decomposi- 
tion or  xdtimate  analysis.  Only  the  simplest  forms  of  chemical 
manipulation  should,  therefore,  be  employed.  The  substance  to  be 
examined  should  first  be  subjected  to  evaporation,  in  order  to 
extract  and  estimate  its  water.  This  evaporation  must  be  conducted 
at  a  heat  not  above  212^  F.,  since  a  higher  temperature  would  de- 
stroy or  alter  some  of  the  animal  ingredients.  Then,  from  the  dried 
residue,  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phos- 
phates may  be  extracted  with  water.  Coloring  matters  may  be 
separated  by  alcohol.  Oils  may  be  dissolved  out  by  ether,  &c.  &c. 
When  a  chemical  decomposition  is  unavoidable,  it  must  be  kept  in 
sight  and  afterward  corrected.  Thus  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  of 
the  bile  is  separated  from  certain  other  ingredients  by  precipitating 
it  with  acetate  of  lead,  forming  gljko-cholate  of  lead;  but  this  is 
afterward  decomposed,  in  its  turn,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  reproduc- 
ing the  original  glyko-cholate  of  soda.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  a  proximate  principle  in  an  entirely  unaltered  form. 
Thus  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  can  be  separated  only  by  allowing  it 
to  coagulate;  and  once  coagulated,  it  is  permanently  altered,  and 
can  no  longer  present  all  its  original  characters  of  fluidity,  &c.,  as 
it  existed  beforehand  in  the  blood.  In  such  instances  as  this,  we 
can  only  make  allowance  for  an  unavoidable  difficulty,  and  be  care- 
ful that  the  substance  suffers  no  further  alteration.  By  bearing  in 
mind  the  above  considerations,  we  may  form  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  all  of  the  proximate  princi- 
ples existing  in  the  substance  under  examination. 

The  manner  in  which  the  proximate  principles  are  associated 
together,  so  as  to  form  the  animal  tissues,  is  deserving  of  notice. 
In  every  animal  solid  and  fluid,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
proximate  principles,  which  are  present  in  certain  proportions,  and 
which  are  so  united  with  each  other  that  the  mixture  presents  a 
homogeneous  appearance.  But  this  union  is  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter; and  the  presence  of  each  ingredient  depends,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  that  of  the  others.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  alkaline 
carbonates  and  phosphates,  are  in  solution  directly  in  the  water. 
Some,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
presence  of  other  soluble  substances.  Thus,  phosphate  of  lime  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  urine  by  the  bi-phosphate  of  soda.  In 
the  blood,  it  is  dissolved  by  the  albumen,  which  is  itself  fluid  by 
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union  with  the  water.  The  same  substance  may  be  fluid  in  one 
part  of  the  body,  and  solid  in  another  part  Thus  in  the  blood 
and  secretions  the  water  is  fluid,  and  holds  in  solution  other  sub- 
stances, both  animal  and  mineral,  while  in  the  bones  and  cartilages 
it  is  solid — not  crystallized,  as  in  the  case  of  ice  or  of  saline  sub- 
stances which  contain  water  of  crystallization,  but  amorphous  and 
solid,  by  the  fact  of  its  intimate  union  with  the  animal  and  saline 
ingredients,  which  are  abundant  in  quantity,  and  which  are  them- 
selves  present  in  the  solid  form.  Again,  the  phosphate  of  lime  in 
the  blood  is  fluid  by  solution  in  the  albumen;  but  in  the  bones  it 
forms  a  solid  substance  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  osseous 
tissue;  and  yet  the  union  of  the  two  is  as  intimate  and  homo- 
geneous in  the  bones  as  in  the  blood.  A  proximate  principle, 
therefore,  never  exists  alone  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  is  always 
intimately  associated  with  a  number  of  others  by  a  kind  of  homo- 
geneous mixture  or  solution. 

Every  animal  tissue  and  fluid  contains  a  number  of  proximate 
principles  which  are  present,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
certain  characteristic  proportions.  Thus,  water  is  present  in  very 
large  quantity  in  the  perspiration  and  the  saliva,  but  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  bones  and  teeth.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  compara- 
tively abundant  in  the  blood  and  deficient  in  the  muscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  chloride  of  potassium  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles, 
less  so  in  the  blood.  But  these  proportions,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, are  nowhere  absolute  or  invariable.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  between  the  chemical  composition  of  an  inor- 
ganic substance  and  the  anatomical  constitution  of  an  animal  fluid. 
The  former  is  always  constant  and  definite;  the  latter  is  always 
subject  to  certain  variations.  Thus,  water  is  always  composed  of 
exactly  the  same  relative  quantities  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  and 
if  these  proportions  be  altered  in  the  least,  it  thereby  ceases  to  be 
water,  and  is  converted  into  some  other  substance.  But  in  the 
urine,  the  proportions  of  water,  urea,  urate  of  soda,  phosphates,  &C., 
varj  within  certain  limits  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the 
same  individual,  from  one  hour  to  another.  This  variation,  which 
is  almost  constantly  taking  place,  within  the  limits  of  health,  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  animal  solids  and  fluids;  for  they  are  com- 
posed of  different  ingredients  which  are  supplied  by  absorption  or 
formed  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  constantly  given  up  again, 
under  the  same  or  different  forms,  to  the  surrounding  media  by  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  vital  processes.    Every  variation,  then,  in 
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the  general  condition  of  the  body,  as  a  whole,  is  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  variation,  more  or  less  pronounced,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  its  different  parts.  This  constitution  is  consequently  of 
a  very  different  character  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  an 
oxide  or  a  salt  Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  an  animal  fluid,  in  which  the  relative  quantity  of 
its  different  ingredients  is  represented  in  numbers,  we  must  under- 
stand that  such  an  analysis  is  always  approximative,  and  not  abso- 
lute. 

The  proximate  principles  are  naturally  divided  into  three  differ- 
ent classes. 

The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  all  the  proximate  principles 
which  are  purely  inorgai^ic  in  their  nature.  These  principles  are 
derived  mostly  from  the  exterior.  They  are  found  everywhere,  in 
unorganized  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies;  and  they  present  them- 
selves under  the  same  forms  and  with  the  same  properties  in  the 
interior  of  the  animal  frame  as  elsewhere.  They  are  crystallizable, 
and  have  a  definite  chemical  composition.  They  comprise  such 
substances  as  water,  chloride  of  sodium,  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  &C. 

The  second  class  of  proximate  principles  is  known  as  crystal- 
lizable SUBSTANCES  OP  ORGANIC  ORIGIN.  This  is  the  name  given 
to  them  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,*  whose  classification  of  the  proxi- 
mate principles  is  the  best  which  has  yet  been  offered.  They  are 
crystaJlizable,  as  their  name  indicates,  and  have  a  definite  chemical 
composition.  They  are  said  to  be  of  "organic  origin,"  because  they 
first  make  their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  organized  bodies,  and 
are  not  found  in  external  nature  as  the  ingredients  of  inorganic 
substances.    Such  are  the  diflerent  kinds  of  sugar,  oil,  and  starch. 

The  third  class  comprises  a  very  extensive  and  important  order 
of  proximate  principles,  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  Organic 
Substances  proper.  They  are  sometimes  known  as  "albuminoid" 
substances  or  "protein  compounds."  The  name  organic  substances 
is  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  striking  difference  which 
exists  between  them  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  body.  The 
substances  of  the  second  class  differ  from  those  of  the  first  by  their 

'  Chimie  Anatomique  et  PhTsiologique.     Paris,  1853. 
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excloBTdT  orguiic  cmgin,  bat  they  resemble  the  latter  in  their  crys- 
tallizabilitT  and  their  definite  chemical  compoaitioo;  in  conaeqnence 
of  which  their  chemical  investigation  maj  be  parsoed  in  neariy 
the  aame  manner,  and  their  chemical  changes  expressed  in  nearly 
the  same  terms.  Bat  the  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class 
are  in  erery  respect  pecaliar.  They  have  an  exclo^vely  organic 
origin :  not  being  foand  except  as  ingredients  of  living  or  recently 
dead  animals  or  vegetables.  They  have  not  a  definite  chemical 
composition,  and  are  consequently  not  crystallizable;  and  the  forms 
which  they  present,  and  the  chemical  changes  which  they  nndergo 
in  the  body,  are  sach  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  ordinary  chemical 
phraseology.  This  class  includes  such  substances  as  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  kc 
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CHAPTER    II. 

PROXIMATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  those  of  an  inoT- 
ganic  nature,  are  very  numerous.  Their  most  prominent  characters 
have  already  been  stated.  They  are  all  crystallizable,  and  have  a 
definite  chemical  composition.  They  are  met  with  extensively  in 
the  inorganic  world,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
They  occur  abundantly  in  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  drink ; 
and  are  necessary  ingredients  of  the  food,  since  they  are  necessary 
ingredients  of  the  animal  frame.  Some  of  them  are  found  universally 
in  all  parts  of  the  body,  others  are  met  with  only  in  particular 
regions;  but  there  are  hardly  any  which  are  not  present  at  the 
same  time  in  more  than  one  animal  solid  or  fluid.  The  following 
are  the  most  prominent  of  them,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective importance. 

1.  Water. — Water  is  universally  present  in  all  the  tissues  and 
fluids  of  the  body.  It  is  abundant  in  the  blood  and  secretions, 
where  its  presence  is  indispensable  in  order  to  give  them  the  fluid- 
ity which  is  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  functions ;  for 
it  is  by  the  blood  and  secretions  that  new  substances  are  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  old  ingredients  discharged.  And  it  is 
a  necessary  condition  both  of  the  introduction  and  discharge  of 
substances  naturally  solid,  that  they  assume,  for  the  time  being,  a 
fluid  form ;  water  is  therefore  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  fluids, 
for  it  holds  their  solid  materials  in  solution,  and  enables  them  to 
pass  and  repass  through  the  animal  frame. 

But  water  is  an  ingredient  also  of  the  solids.  For  if  we  take  a 
muscle  or  a  cartilage,  and  expose  it  to  a  gentle  heat  in  dry  air,  it 
loses  water  by  evaporation,  diminishes  in  size  and  weight,  and  be- 
comes dense  and  stiff.  Even  the  bones  and  teeth  lose  water  by 
evaporation  in  this  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity.  In  all  these 
solid  and  semi-solid  tissues,  the  water  which  they  contain  is  useful 
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by  giving  them  the  special  consifltencj  which  is  characteristic  of 
them,  and  which  would  be  lost  without  it.  Thus  a  tendon,  in  its 
natural  condition,  is  white,  glistening,  and  opaque;  and  though  very 
strong,  perfectly  flexible.  K  its  water  be  expelled  by  evaporation 
it  becomes  yellowish  in  color,  shrivelled,  semi-transparent,  inflexi- 
ble, and  totally  unfit  for  performing  its  mechanical  functions.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  skin,  muscles,  cartilages,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list,  compiled  by  Robin  and  Yerdeil  from 
various  observers,  shovring  the  proportion  of  water  per  thousand 
parts,  in  different  solids  and  fluids: — 


QoAwmt  OF  Watbe  vk  1,000  PAsn  nr 


Bpidennifl 

Teeth 

Bones 

CartlUge 

Muscles 

Lfgaments 

Brmin 

Blood 

SjnoTial  fluid 


37 

Bile  . 

100 

Milk 

130 

Panoreatio  jaice 

550 

Urine 

750 

Ljmph 

76S 

Oastrio  J  nice     • 

789 

PerspiratioQ 

795 

SaUra       . 

805 

sso 

887 
900 
936 
960 
975 
986 
995 


According  to  the  best  calculations,  water  constitutes,  in  the 
human  subject,  between  two-thirds  and  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  body. 

The  water  which  thus  forms  a  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  derived 
from  without.  It  is  taken  in  the  different  kinds  of  drink,  and  also 
forms  an  abundant  ingredient  in  the  various  articles  of  food.  For 
no  articles  of  food  are  taken  in  an  absolutely  dry  state,  but  all 
contain  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  which  may  readily 
be  expelled  by  evaporation.  The  quantity  of  water,  therefore, 
which  is  daily  taken  into  the  system,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any 
case  by  simply  measuring  the  quantity  of  drink,  but  its  proportion 
in  the  solid  food,  taken  at  the  same  time,  must  also  be  determined 
by  experiment,  and  this  ascertained  quantity  added  to  that  which 
is  taken  in  with  the  fluids.  The  entire  quantity  of  water  so  intro- 
duced during  twenty-four  houre  varies  according  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Barral*  from  8}  to  4^  pounds. 

After  forming  a  part  of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids,  and  taking 
part  in  the  various  physical  and  chemical  processes  of  the  body,  the 
water  is  again  discharged ;  for  its  presence  in  the  body,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is  not  permanent,  but  only 


*  In  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  toI.  ii.  p.  139. 
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temporary.  After  being  taken  in  with  the  food  and  drink,  it  is 
associated  with  other  principles  in  the  fluids  and  solids,  passing 
from  the  intestine  to  the  blood  and  from  the  blood  to  the  tissues 
and  secretions.  It  afterwards  makes  its  exit  from  the  body,  from 
which  it  is  discharged  by  four  different  passages,  viz.,  in  a  liquid 
form  with  the  urine  and  the  feces,  and  in  a  gaseous  form  with  the 
breath  and  the  perspiration.  Of  all  the  water  which  is  expelled  in 
this  way,  about  48  per  cent,  is  discharged  with  the  urine  and  feces,* 
and  about  62  per  cent,  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  This  estimate,  how- 
ever, is  an  average,  calculated  from  the  observations  of  different 
authors  upon  different  individuals.  The  absolute  and  relative 
amount  of  water  discharged,  both  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  form, 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  There  is  particularly  a  com- 
pensating action  in  this  respect  between  the  kidneys  and  the  skin, 
so  that  when  the  cutaneous  perspiration  is  very  abundant  the  urine 
is  less  so,  and  vice  versd.  The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  varies  also  with  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and 
with  the  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  water 
is  not  discharged  at  any  time  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  is  mingled  in 
the  urine  and  feces  with  saline  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution, 
and  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalations  with  animal  vapors 
and  odoriferous  substances  of  various  kinds.  In  the  perspiration  it 
is  also  mingled  with  saline  substances,  which  it  leaves  behind  on 
evaporation. 

2.  Chloride  of  Sodium. — This  substance  is  found,  like  water, 
throughout  the  different  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  perhaps  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  where  it  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Its  presence  is  important  in  the  body,  as 
regulating  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  in  different 
parts  of  the  frame.  For  we  know  that  a  solution  of  common  salt 
passes  through  animal  membranes  much  less  readily  than  pure 
water;  and  tissues  which  have  been  desiccated  will  absorb  pure 
water  more  abundantly  than  a  saline  solution.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  its  varying  quantity  in  the  animal  fluids,  is  the  only  condition 
which  regulates  their  transudation  through  the  animal  membranes. 
The  manner  in  which  endosmosis  and  exosmosis  take  place  in  the 
animal  frame  depends  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  all  the  ingre- 

'  Op.  cit.,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  143  and  145. 
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dients  of  the  fluids,  as  well  as  on  the  constitution  of  the  solids  them- 
selves; and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  as  one  ingredient  among  many, 
influences  these  phenomena  to  a  great  extent,  though  it  does  not 
regulate  them  exclusively. 

It  exerts  also  an  important  influence  on  the  solution  of  various 
other  ingredients,  with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus,  in  the  blood 
it  increases  the  solubility  of  the  albumen,  and  perhaps  also  of  the 
earthy  phosphates.  The  blood-globules,  again,  which  become  dis- 
integrated and  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  pure  albumen,  are  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  integrity  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

It  exists  in  the  following  proportions  in  several  of  the  solids  and 
fluids :' — 

QUANTITT  OP  ChLORIDB  OF  SoDIUX  IH  1,000  PARTS  IV  THS 

MoBoles  ....        2  Bile         ....        3.5 


Bones 
Milk 
Saliva 
Urine 


2.5 
1 

1.5 
3 


Blood      . 
Mucus     . 
Aqueous  humor 
Vitreous  humor 


4.5 

6 
11 
14 


In  the  blood  it  is  rather  more  abundant  than  all  the  other  saline 
ingredients  taken  together. 

Since  chloride  of  sodium  is  so  universally  present  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  also  of  the  food.  It  occurs, 
of  course,  in  all  animal  food,  in  the  quantities  in  which  it  naturally 
exists  in  the  corresponding  tissues;  and  in  vegetable  food  also, 
though  in  smaller  amount.  Its  proportion  in  muscular  flesh, 
however,  is  much  less  than  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  as  an  ingredient  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  is  taken  also  by  itself  as  a  condi- 
ment. There  is  no  other  substance  so  universally  used  by  all  races 
and  conditions  of  men,  as  an  addition  to  the  food,  as  chloride  of 
sodium.  This  custom  does  not  simply  depend  on  a  fancy  for  grati- 
fying the  palate,  but  is  based  upon  an  instinctive  desire  for  a  sub- 
stance which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  constitution  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids.  Even  the  herbivorous  animals  are  greedy  of  it,  and  if 
freely  supplied  with  it,  are  kept  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
when  deprived  of  its  use. 

The  importance  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  this  respect  has  been 
well  demonstrated  by  Boussingault,  in  his  experiments  on  the 
fattening  of  animals.     These  observations  were  made  upon  six 


>  Robin  and  Verdeil. 
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ballocks,  selected,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same  age  and  vigor, 
and  subjected  to  comparative  experiment.  They  were  all  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food;  but  three  of  them  (lot  No. 
1)  received  also  a  little  over  500  grains  of  salt  each  per  day.  The 
remaining  three  (lot  No.  2)  received  no  salt,  but  in  other  respects 
were  treated  like  the  first.  The  result  of  these  experiments  is  given 
by  Boussingault  as  follows: — ' 

*' Though  salt  administered  with  the  food  has  but  little  effect  in 
increasing  the  size  of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  exert  a  favorable 
infiuence  upon  his  qualities  and  general  aspect.  Until  the  end  of 
March  (the  experiment  began  in  October)  the  two  lots  experimented 
on  did  not  present  any  marked  difference  in  their  appearance ;  but 
in  the  course  of  the  following  April,  this  difference  became  quite 
manifest,  even  to  an  unpractised  eye.  The  lot  No.  2  had  then  been 
without  salt  for  six  months.  In  the  animals  of  both  lots  the  skin 
had  a  fine  and  substantial  texture,  easily  stretched  and  separated 
from  the  ribs;  but  the  hair,  which  was  tarnished  and  disordered  in 
the  bullocks  of  the  second  lot,  was  smooth  and  glistening  in  those 
of  the  first  As  the  experiment  went  on,  these  characters  became 
more  marked;  and  at  the  beginning  of  October  the  animals  of  lot 
No.  2,  after  going  without  salt  for  an  entire  year,  presented  a  rough 
and  tangled  hide,  with  patches  here  and  there  where  the  skin  was 
entirely  uncovered.  The  bullocks  of  lot  No.  1  retained,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  aspect  of  stall-fed  animals.  Their  vivacity 
and  their  frequent  attempts  at  mounting  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  dull  and  unexcitable  aspect  presented  by  the  others.  No  doubt, 
the  first  lot  would  have  commanded  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  the  second." 

Chloride  of  sodium  acts  also  in  a  favorable  manner  by  exciting 
the  digestive  fluids,  and  assisting  in  this  way  the  solution  of  the 
food.  For  food  which  is  tasteless,  however  nutritious  it  may  be  in 
other  respects,  is  taken  with  reluctance  and  digested  with  diflBculty; 
while  the  attractive  flavor  which  is  developed  by  cooking  and  by 
the  addition  of  salt  and  other  condiments  in  proper  proportion 
excites  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  facilitates 
consequently  the  whole  process  of  digestion.  The  chloride  of 
sodium  is  then  taken  up  by  absorption  from  the  intestine,  and  is 
deposited  in  various  quantities  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  discharged  with  the  urine,  mucus,  cutaneous  perspiration, 

■  Chimie  Agricole,  p.  271.    Paris,  1854. 
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&C.,  in  solutioQ  in  the  water  of  these  flaids.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates of  M.  Barral/  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  dis 
appears  in  the  body;  since  he  finds  by  accurate  comparison  that  all 
the  salt  introduced  with  the  food  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  excreted 
fluids,  but  that  about  one-fiflh  of  it  remains  unaccounted  for.  This 
portion  is  supposed  to  undergo  a  double  decomposition  in  the  blood 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  forming  chloride  of  potassium  and  phos- 
phate of  soda.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
however,  escapes  under  its  own  form  with  the  secretions. 

S.  Chloride  of  Potassium. — This  substance  is  found  in  the 
muscles,  the  blood,  the  milk,  the  urine,  and  various  other  fluids 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  not  so  universally  present  as  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  not  so  important  as  a  proximate  principle. 
In  some  parts  of  the  body  it  is  more  abundant  than  the  latter 
salt,  in  others  less  so.  Thus,  in  the  blood  there  is  more  chloride 
of  sodium  than  chloride  of  potassium,  but  in  the  muscles  there  is 
more  chloride  of  potassium  than  chloride  of  sodium.  This  sub- 
stance is  always  in  a  fluid  form,  by  its  ready  solubility  in  water, 
and  is  easily  separated  by  lixiviation.  It  is  introduced  mostly  with 
the  food,  but  is  probably  formed  partly  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
from  chloride  of  sodium  by  double  decomposition,  as  already  men- 
tioned.   It  is  discharged  with  the  mucus,  the  saliva,  and  the  urine. 

4.  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  body  next  to  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  met  with  universally,  in  every  tissue  and  every  fluid.  Its 
quantity,  however,  varies  very  much  in  different  parts,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  list: — 

QUAHTITT  OP  PhO«PRATB  OP  LiMB  US  1,000  PARTS  IH  THE 

Enamel  of  the  teeth .        .    885  MoBcles     ....    2.5 


Dentine 

Bonefl 

Cartilages 


643  Blood         ....     0.3 

550  Oastric  J  nice      .         .         .     0.4 
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It  occurs  also  under  different  physical  conditions.  In  the  bones, 
teeth,  and  cartilages  it  is  solid,  and  gives  to  these  tissues  the  resist- 
ance and  solidity  which  are  characteristic  of  them.  The  calcareous 
salt  is  not,  however,  in  these  instances,  simply  deposited  mechani- 
cally in  the  substance  of  the  bone  or  cartilage  as  a  granular  powder, 
but  is  intimately  united  with  the  animal  matter  of  the  tissues,  like 

I  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  cit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  193. 
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a  coloring  matter  in  oolored  glass,  so  as  to  present  a  more  or  leas 
bontogeneoos  appearaaee.  It  can,  however,  be  readily  diesolved 
oot  hy  maceration  in  dilute  muriatio  acid,  leaving  behind  the 
animal  sabstance,  which  s^  retains  the  original  form  of  the  bone 
or  cartilage.  It  is  not,  therefore,  united  with  the  animal  matter  so 
as  to  lose  its  identity  and  form  a  new  chemical  aubstance,  as  where 
an  acid  combines  with  an  alkali  to  form  a  salt,  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  salt  auites  with  water  in  a  saline  solution,  both  sub- 
stances retaining  their  original  character  and  composition,  but  so 
intimately  aasociated  that  they  cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical 


Fig.  I. 


In  the  blood,  phosphate  of  lime  is  in  a  liquid  form,  notwithstand- 
ing its  insolubility  in  water  and  in  alkaline  fluids,  being  held  in 
solution  by  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  the 
urine,  it  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  bi-phosphate  of  soda. 

In  all  the  solid  tissues  it  is  useful  by  giving  to  them  their  proper 
consistence  and  solidity.  For  example,  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
the  hardest  tissue  of  the  body,  it  predominates  very  much  over 
the  animal  matter,  and  is  present  in  greater  abun- 
dance there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frame. 
In  the  dentine,  a  softer  tissue,  it  is  in  somewhat 
smaller  quantity,  and  in  the  bones  smaller  still ; 
though  in  the  bones  it  continues  to  form  more 
than  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  osseous  sub- 
stance. The  importance  of  phosphate  of  lime  in 
communicating  to  bones  their  natural  stilfaess  and 
consistency  may  be  readily  shown  by  the  altera- 
tion which  they  suflfer  from  its  removal.  If  a  long 
bone  be  macerated  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  the 
earthy  salt,  as  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  dis- 
solved out,  when  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity,  and 
may  be  bent  or  twisted  in  any  direction  without 
breaking.  (Fig.  1.) 

Whenever  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  during  life 
is  interfered  with  from  any  pathological  cause,  so 
that  its  phosphate  of  lime  becomes  deficient  ia 
amount,  a  softening  of  the  osseous  tissue  is  the 
consequence,  by  which  the  bones  yield  to  external 
pressure,  and  become  more  or  less  distorted.  (Osteo- 
malakia.) 

After  forming,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  the  tissues  and  fluids,  the 
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phosphate  of  lime  is  discharged  from  the  body  by  the  urine,  the 
perspiration,  macus,  &c.  Much  the  larger  portion  is  discharged  by 
the  urine.  A  small  quantity  also  occurs  in  the  feces,  but  that  is  pro- 
bably only  the  superfluous  residue  of  what  is  taken  in  with  the  food. 

5.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  to  be  found  in 
the  bones,  and  sometimes  in  the  urine.  The  concretions  of  the 
ioternal  ear  are  almost  entirely  formed  of  it  It  very  probably 
occurs  also  in  the  blood,  teeth,  cartilages,  and  sebaceous  matter; 
but  its  presence  here  is  not  quite  certain,  since  it  may  have  been 
produced  from  the  lactate,  or  other  organic  combination,  by  the 
process  of  incineration.  In  the  bones,  it  is  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  phosphate.  Its  solubility  in  the  blood  and  the  urine 
is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  and  also  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  both  of  which  substances  exert  a  soluble 
action  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  Carbonate  of  Soda. — This  substance  exists  in  the  bones, 
blood,  saliva,  lymph,  and  urine.  As  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
it  naturally  assumes  the  liquid  form  in  the  animal  fluida  It  is 
important  principally  as  giving  to  the  blood  its  alkalescent  reaction, 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  albumen  is  fiEU^ilitated,  and  various 
other  chemico-physiological  processes  in  the  blood  accomplished. 
The  alkalesccDce  of  the  blood  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to  life;  for  it  is 
found  that,  in  the  living  animal,  if  a  mineral  acid  be  gradually 
injected  into  the  blood,  so  dilute  as  not  to  coagulate  the  albumen, 
death  takes  place  before  its  alkaline  reaction  has  been  completely 
neutralized.* 

The  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  blood  is  partly  introduced  as  such 
with  the  food ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  formed  within  the  body 
by  the  decomposition  of  other  salts,  introduced  with  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables.  These  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  apples, 
cherries,  grapes,  potatoes,  &c.,  contain  malates,  tartrates,  and 
citrates  of  soila  and  potass.  Now,  it  has  been  often  noticed  that, 
after  the  use  of  acescent  fruits  and  vegetables  containing  the  above 
salts,  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  in  reaction  fVom  the  presence  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  Lehmann'  found,  by  experiments  upon  his 
own  person,  that,  within  thirteen  minutes  after  tidcing  half  an  ounce 

•  Cl.  Bernard.     Lectures  on  the  Blooti  ;  reported  br  W.  F.  Atlee,  M.  D.     PhiU- 
delphia,  1854,  p.  31. 

*  Phjsidogicja  Chenustrj.     Philadelphia  ed..  toI.  i.  p.  97. 
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of  lactate  of  soda,  the  urine  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  He  also  ob- 
served that,  if  a  solution  of  lactate  of  soda  were  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  urine  became  alkaline  at  the  end  of  five, 
or,  at  the  latest,  of  twelve  minutes.  The  conversion  of  these  salts 
into  carbonates  takes  place,  therefore,  not  in  the  intestine  but  in  the 
blood.  The  same  observer'  found  that,  in  many  persons  living  on 
a  mixed  diet,  the  urine  became  alkaline  in  two  or  three  hours  after 
swallowing  ten  grains  of  acetate  of  soda.  These  salts,  therefore, 
on  being  introduced  into  the  animal  body,  are  decomposed.  Their 
organic  acid  is  destroyed  and  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ;  and  they 
are  then  discharged  under  the  form  of  carbonates  of  soda  and 
potass. 

7.  Cabbonatb  OP  Potass. — This  substance  occurs  in  very  nearly 
the  same  situations  as  the  last.  In  the  blood,  however,  it  is  in 
smaller  quantity.  It  is  mostly  produced,  as  above  stated,  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  malate,  tartrate,  and  citrate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Its  function  is  also  the  same  as 
that  of  the  soda  salt,  and  it  is  discharged  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  body. 

8.  Phosphates  op  Magnesia,  Soda,  and  Potass. — All  these 
substances  exist  universally  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  in  very  small  quantity.  The  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 
are  easily  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  owing  to  their  ready  solubility  in 
water.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood 
by  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  phosphates ;  in  the  urine,  by  the  acid 
phosphate  of  soda. 

A  peculiar  relation  exists  between  the  alkaline  phosphates  and 
carbonates  in  different  classes  of  animals.  For  while  the  fluids  of 
carnivorous  animals  contain  a  preponderance  of  phosphates,  those 
of  the  herbivora  contain  a  preponderance  of  the  carbonates:  a 
peculiarity  readily  understood  when  we  recollect  that  muscular 
flesh  and  the  animal  tissues  generally  are  comparatively  abundant 
in  phosphates ;  while  vegetable  substances  abound  in  salts  of  the 
organic  acids,  which  give  rise,  as  already  described,  by  decomposi- 
tion in  the  blood,  to  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

The  proximate  principles  included  in  the  above  list  resemble 

'  Physiological  Chemistrj,  vol.  11.  p.  130. 
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each  otber  not  only  in  their  inorganic  origin,  their  crystaUizabilitj, 
and  their  definite  chemical  composition,  bat  also  in  the  part  which 
they  take  in  the  constitution  of  the  animal  firame.  They  are 
distinguished  in  this  respect,  first,  by  being  derived  entirely  from 
without.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  partly  originate  in 
the  body  from  the  decomposition  of  malates,  tartrates,  &c.  These, 
however,  are  only  exceptions ;  and  in  general,  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples beloogiug  to  the  first  class  are  introduced  with  the  food, 
and  taken  up  by  the  animal  tissues  in  precisely  the  same  form 
under  which  they  occur  in  external  nature.  The  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  bones,  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  are 
the  same  substances  which  are  met  with  in  the  calcareous  rocks,  and 
in  solution  in  sea  water.  They  do  not  suffer  any  chemical  alteration 
in  becoming  constituent  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

They  are  equally  exempt,  as  a  general  rule,  from  any  alteration 
while  they  remain  in  the  body,  and  during  their  passage  through 
it.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  few ;  as,  for  example,  where 
a  small  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  suflfers  double  deoompo^tion 
with  phosphate  of  potass,  giving  rise  to  chloride  of  potassium  and 
phosphate  of  soda;  or  where  the  phosphate  of  soda  itself  gives  up 
a  part  of  its  base  to  an  organic  acid  (uricX  and  is  converted  in  this 
way  into  a  bi-phosphate  of  soda. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  substances,  finally,  are  taken  up  un- 
changed from  the  tissues,  and  discharged  unchanged  with  the  excre- 
tions. Thus  we  find  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium, which  were  taken  in  with  the  food,  discharged  again  under  the 
same  form  in  the  urine.  They  do  not,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
{mrticii^ate  directly  in  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  body ; 
but  only  serve  by  their  presence  to  enable  those  changes  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  other  ingredients  of  the  animal  frame,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  process  of  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PROXIBIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SECOND  CLASS. 

The  proximate  principles  belonging  to  the  second  class  are 
divided  into  three  principal  groups,  viz. :  starch,  sugar,  and  oil. 
They  are  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  by  their  organic  origin. 
Unlike  the  principles  of  the  first  class,  they  do  not  exist  in 
external  nature,  but  are  only  found  as  ingredients  of  organized 
bodies.  They  exist  both  in  animals  and  in  vegetables,  though  in 
somewhat  different  proportions.  All  the  substances  belonging  to 
this  class  have  a  definite  chemical  composition;  and  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are  composed  of  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon  alone,  without  nitrogen,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  the  "  non-nitrogenous"  substances. 

1.  Starch  (G^fi^fi^^.  The  first  of  these  substances  seems  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  a  very  important  particular, 
viz.,  that  it  is  not  crystallizable.  Still,  since  it  so  closely  resembles 
the  rest  in  all  its  general  properties,  and  since  it  is  easily  converti- 
ble into  sugar,  which  is  itself  crystallizable,  it  is  naturally  included 
in  the  second  class  of  proximate  principles.  Though  not  crystal- 
lizable, furthermore,  it  still  does  assume  a  distinct  form,  by  which 
it  diflFers  from  substances  that  are  altogether  amorphous. 

Starch  occurs  in  some  part  or  other  of  almost  all  the  flowering 
plants.  It  is  very  abundant  in  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  rice,  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  potato,  in  peas  and  beans,  and  in  most  vege- 
table substances  used  as  food.  It  constitutes  almost  entirely  the 
different  preparations  known  as  sago,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  &c.,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  starch,  extracted  from  different 
species  of  plants. 

The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  percentage  of  starch  occurring 
in  diflFerent  kinds  of  food : — ' 

»  Pereira  on  Food  and  Diet,  p.  39.    New  York,  1843. 
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Iceland  mou 
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fl7.18 
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Rje  meal    . 

61.07 

Peas    . 

32.46 

Ou  meal    . 

59.00 

Potato 

.         1S.70 

Potato  Stibcd. 


When  purified  from  foreign  substances,  starch  is  a  white,  light 
powder,  which  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crackling  sensation  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers. 
^8-  ^  It  is  not  amorphous,  as  we 

hare  already  stated,  but  is 
comfKvsed  of  solid  granules, 
which,  while  they  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  each 
other,  differ  somewhat  in  va- 
rious particulars.  The  starch 
grains  of  the  potato  (Fig.  2), 
vary  considerably  in  size. 
The  smallest  have  a  diameter 
of  loiiro.  the  largest  ,Jb  of 
an  inch.  They  are  irregu- 
larly pear-shaped  in  form,aDd 
are  marked  by  concentric  la- 
minse,asifthemBtteT  of  which 
they  are  composed  had  been  deposited  in  successive  layers.  At  one 
point  on  the  surface  of  every  starch  grain,  there  is  a  minute  pore  or 
depression,  called  the  kiltu, 
''8-  3*  around   which   the   circular 

markings  are  arranged  in  a 
concentric  form. 

The  starch  granules  of 
arrowroot  (Fig.  3)  are  gene- 
rally smaller,  and  more  uni- 
form in  size  than  those  of 
the  potato.     They  vary  from 

ai^oo  to  >U  of  a"  'i>o*»  i° 
diameter.  Tbeyareeloagated 
and  cylindrical  in  form,  and 
the  concentric  markings  are 
less  distinct  than  in  the  pre- 
BT..c«ouw.oFiiwu«rMA«(.wMOT.  ceding   variety.     The   hilus 
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Stasch  OmAnri  or  Whsat  Flove. 


has  here  sometimes  the  form  of  a  circular  pore,  and  sometimes  that 
of  a  transverse  fissure  or  slit. 

The  grains  of  wheat  starch  (Fig.  4)  are  still  smaller  than  those 
of  arrowroot    They   vary 

from  TvivF  ^  tfif  of  an  inch  ^*«-  ^ 

in  diameter.  They  are 
nearly  circular  in  form,  with 
a  round  or  transverse  hilus, 
but  without  any  distinct 
appearance  of  lamination. 
Many  of  them  are  flattened 
or  compressed  laterally,  so 
that  they  present  a  broad 
surface  in  one  position,  and 
a  narrow  edge  when  viewed 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  starch  grains  of  In- 
dian com  (Fig.  6),  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size  with 

those  of  wheat  flour.  They  are  somewhat  more  irregular  and 
angular  in  shape;  and  are  often  marked  with  crossed  or  radiating 
lines,  as  if  from  partial  fracture. 

Starch  is  also  an  ingre-  ^^^'  ^' 

dient  of  the  animal  body. 
It  was  first  observed  by 
Purkinje,  and  afterward  by 
KoUiker, '  that  certain  bodies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  about  the  lateral 
ventricles,  in  the  fornix, 
septum  lucid  um,  and  other 
parts  which  present  a  cer- 
tain resemblance  to  starch 
grains,and  which  havethere- 
fore  been  called  "corpora 
amylacea."  Subsequently 
Virchow*  corroborated  the 
above  observations,  and  ascertained  the  corpora  amylacea  to  be 


Stakch  Oeaini  of  Indian  Coen. 


*  Handbaoh  der  Gewebelehre,  Leipzig,  1852,  p.  311. 
'  In  AmerioBn  Joarnal  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1854,  p.  466. 
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Btaech  Graiki  rsoM  Wall  of  Latbsal  Vbxtsiclb; 
from  a  woman  agrd  35. 


really  substances  of  a  starchy  nature;  since  they  exhibit  the  osual 
chemical  reactions  of  vegetable  starch. 
The  starch  granules  of  the  human  brain  (Fig.  6X  are  transparent 

and  colorless,  like  those  from 
^«-  ^-  plants.  They  refract  the  light 

strongly,  and  vary  in  size 
from  ^^jf  to  f^\fjf  of  an 
inch.  Their  average  is  ygVv 
of  an  inch.  They  are  some- 
times rounded  or  oval,  and 
sometimes  angular  in  shape. 
They  resemble  considerably 
in  appearance  the  starch 
granules  of  Indian  com.  The 
largest  of  them  present  a 
very  faint  concentric  lamina- 
tion, but  the  greater  number 
are  destitute  of  any  such 
appearance.  They  have 
nearly  always  a  distinct  hilus,  which  is  sometimes  circular  and 
sometimes  slit-shaped.  They  are  also  often  marked  with  delicate 
radiating  lines  and  shadows.  On  the  addition  of  iodine,  they  become 
colored,  first  purple,  afterward  of  a  deep  blue.  They  are  less  firm 
in  consistency  than  vegetable  starch  grains,  and  can  be  more  readily 
disintegrated  by  pressing  or  rubbing  them  upon  the  glass. 

Starch,  derived  from  all  these  different  sources,  has, so  far  as  known, 
the  same  chemical  composition,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  same 
tests.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  boiling  water  its  granules 
first  swell,  become  gelatinous  and  opaline,  then  fuse  together,  and 
finally  liquefy  altogether,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be 
present.  After  that,  they  cannot  be  made  to  resume  their  original 
form,  but  on  cooling  and  drying  merely  solidify  into  a  homogeneous 
mass  or  paste,  more  or  less  consistent,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  remains  in  union  with  it.  The  starch  is  then  said  to 
be  amorphous  or  "  hydrated."  By  this  process  it  is  not  essentially 
altered  in  its  chemical  properties,  but  only  in  its  physical  condition. 
Whether  in  granules,  or  in  solution,  or  in  an  amorphous  and 
hydrated  state,  it  strikes  a  deep  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  free 
iodine. 

Starch  may  be  converted  into  sugar  by  three  different  methods. 
First,  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  acid.    If  starch  be  boiled  with  dilute 
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nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid  during  thirty-six  hours,  it  first 
changes  its  opalescent  appearance,  and  becomes  colorless  and  trans- 
parent;  losiug  at  the  same  time  its  power  of  striking  a  blue  color 
with  iodine.  After  a  time,  it  begins  to  acquire  a  sweet  taste,  and 
is  finally  altogether  converted  into  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar. 

Secondly,  by  contact  with  certain  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. Thus,  boiled  starch,  mixed  with  human  saliva  and  kept 
at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.,  is  converted  in  a  few  minutes  into 
sugar. 

Thirdly,  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  digestion  in  animals 
and  vegetables.  A  large  part  of  the  starch  stored  up  in  seeds  and 
other  vegetable  tissues  is,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  converted  into  sugar  by  the  molecular  changes  going  on 
in  the  vegetable  fabric.  It  is  in  this  way,  so  far  as  we  know,  that 
all  the  sugar  derived  from  vegetable  sources  has  its  origin. 

Starch,  as  a  proximate  principle,  is  more  especially  important  as 
entering  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  kinds  of  vegetable 
food.  With  these  it  is  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
there,  during  the  process  of  digestion,  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Ck>nsequently,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  blood,  nor  in  any  of  the 
secreted  fluids. 

2.  Sugar. — This  group  of  proximate  principles  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  substances,  which  differ  in  certain  minor 
details,  while  they  resemble  each  other  in  the  following  particulars: 
They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  more  or  less 
perfectly  on  evaporation;  they  have  a  distinct  sweet  taste;  and 
finally,  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  they  are  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

These  substances  are  derived  from  both  animal  and  vegetable 
sources.  Those  varieties  of  sugar  which  are  most  familiar  to  us 
are  the  following  six,  three  of  which  are  of  vegetable  and  three  of 
animal  origin. 

( Cane  sugar,  .    .      ,     r  Milk  sugar, 

VegeUble   J  Q^ape  sugar,  ^^*°^*^    ]•  Liver  sugar, 

sugars       ( g^g^j.  ^^  ^^^^  sugars     ( g^^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  cane  and  grape  sugars  are  held  in  solution  in  the  juices  of 
the  plants  from  which  they  derive  their  name.  Sugar  of  starch,  or 
glucose^  is  produced  by  boiling  starch  for  a  long  time  with  a  d^ute 
acid.  Liver  sugar  and  the  sugar  of  milk  are  produced  in  the 
tissues  of  the  liver  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  sugar  ot 
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boaer  is  prepaied  in  some  way  by  the  bee  from  materiab  of  vcge* 
table  origin. 

These  yarieties  diflfer  but  little  in  their  ultimate  chemical  compo- 
Btion.  The  following  formobe  have  been  eatabliahed  finr  three  of 
tker::. 

Cane  sugar » C^H^O^ 

»»k«ngar ""C^AAi 

GIUCOM mm  CJiJdi^ 

Cane  sugar  is  sweeter  than  most  of  the  other  Tarieties^  and  more 
aolable  in  water.  Some  sugars,  such  as  liver  sugar  and  sugar  of 
honer,  crystallize  only  with  great  difficulty ;  but  this  is  piobaUy 
owing  to  their  being  mingled  ¥rith  other  substanceSi  fiom  which  it 
is  difkult  to  separate  them  completely.  If  they  could  be  obcained 
ID  a  state  of  purity,  they  would  doubtless  crystallixe  as  pofecdy  as 
cane  sugar.  The  diflferent  sugars  vary  also  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  undergo  fermentation.  Some  of  them,  as  grape  sugar 
and  liver  sugar,  enter  into  fermentation  very  promptly;  ochen^  such 
as  milk  and  cane  sugar,  with  considerable  difficulty. 

The  above  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  varieties  of  sugar 
existing  in  nature.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  thai  nearly 
everj  different  species  of  animal  and  v^etable  produces  a  dislinci 
kirjd  of  sugar,  differing  slightly  from  the  rest  in  its  d^ree  of  sweet* 
nes.  its  solubility,  its  crystallization,  its  aptitude  for  fermentation, 
and  perhaps  in  its  elementary  composition.  Neverthdess,  there  is 
so  close  a  resemblance  between  them  that  they  are  all  properly 
re-garl^l  as  belonging  to  a  single  group. 

TiKT  test  most  commonly  employed  for  delecting  the  presence 
of  ^'2^T  is  that  known  as  TrTmmers  te$L  It  depends  upon  the  fact 
iLn:  tb^  saocharine  substances  have  the  power  of  reducing  the 
y:TSkA&  of  copper  when  heated  with  them  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
TiH:  V£i  !£  applied  in  the  following  manner:  A  very  small  quantity 
o(f  sulpnaie  of  copper  in  solution  should  be  added  to  the  suqwcted 
Ikqu'i-i  and  tbe  mixture  then  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  the 
addiiicm  f.i  caustic  potass.  The  whole  solution  then  takes  a  deep 
bl:je  o:>Ic»r.  On  boiling  the  mixture^  if  sugar  be  present,  the 
ixiS'.Cabk  saboxide  of  copper  is  thrown  down  as  an  opaque  red, 
T^ow.  or  orange  colored  deport :  otherwise  no  change  of  color 
tkkeE  place. 

TiiiE  Visa  rd^3uirw  some  precautions  in  its  application.  In  the 
trei  j^laoe.  it  is  D<?t  applicable  to  all  varieties  of  sugar.  Gane 
aii^*'.  ^':*r  example,  when  pure,  has  no  power  of  reducing  the  salts 
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of  copper,  even  wbea  present  in  large  quantity.  Maple  sugar, 
also,  which  resembles  cane  sugar  in  some  other  respects,  reduces 
the  copper,  in  Trommer's  test,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Beet- 
root sugar,  according  to  Bernard,  presents  the  same  peculiarity.  If 
these  sugars,  however,  be  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  a 
trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  become  converted  into  glucose,  and 
acquire  the  power  of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper.  Milk  sugary 
liver  sugar,  and  sugar  of  honey,  as  well  as  grape  sugar  and  glucose* 
all  act  promptly  and  perfectly  with  Trommer's  test  in  their  natural 
condition. 

Secondly,  care  must  be  taken  to  add  to  the  suspected  liquid  only 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  just  sufficient  to  give  to  the 
whole  a  distinct  blue  tinge,  after  the  addition  of  the  alkali.  If  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  copper  salt  be  used,  the  sugar  in  solution 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  whole  of  it ;  and  that  which 
remains  as  a  blue  sulphate  will  mask  the  yellow  color  of  the  sub- 
oxide thrown  down  as  a  deposit.  By  a  little  care,  however,  in 
managing  the  test,  this  source  of  error  may  be  readily  avoided. 

Thirdly,  there  are  some  albuminous  substances  which  have  the 
power  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test,  and  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  copper,  even  when  sugar  is  present.  Certain  animal 
matters,  to  be  more  particularly  described  hereafter,  which  are 
liable  to  be  held  in  solution  in  the  gastric  juice,  have  this  effect. 
This  source  of  error  may  be  avoided,  and  the  substances  in  ques- 
tion eliminated  when  present,  by  treating  the  suspected  fluid  with 
animal  charcoal,  or  by  evaporating  and  extracting  it  with  alcohol 
before  the  application  of  the  test. 

A  less  convenient  but  somewhat  more  certain  test  for  sugar  is 
that  of  fermenUiiion.  The  saccharine  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little 
yeast,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  100°  F.  until  the  fer- 
menting process  is  completed.  By  this  process,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
gas,  which  is  given  off  in  minute  bubbles  during  fermentation, 
should  be  collected  and  examined.  The  remaining  fluid  is  purified 
by  distillation  and  also  subjected  to  examination.  If  the  gas  be 
found  to  be  carbonic  acid,  and  the  remaining  fluid  contain  alcohol, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  sugar  was  present  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  various 
articles  of  food.^ 

'  Pereira,  op.  oit.,  p.  55. 
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QrurriTT  or  Scoae  n  100  pakis  ni 


p%«      .       .       .       . 

62.50 

WhMt  floor 

4.20  to  8.48 

Cheffies 

.     18.12 

R  je  meml   • 

.      3.28 

F^«clies 

.     16.48 

ladian  meal 

1.45 

Timarinds 

.     12.50 

Peas   . 

.      2.00 

Pew 

.     11.52 

Cow's  milk 

.      4.77 

BeKs 

9.00 

Ass's  milk 

6.08 

Sved  almoodii 

6.00 

6.50 

Bariej  meal  . 

5.21 

Beside  the  sagar,  therefore,  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal  in  a  pure  form,  a  large  quantity  is  also  introduced  as  an  in- 
gredient of  the  sweet-flavored  fruits  and  Tegetable&  All  the 
starchy  substances  of  the  food  are  also  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
process  of  digestion.  Two  of  the  varieties  of  sugar,  at  least, 
originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  viz.,  sugar  of  milk  and  liver 
sugar.  The  former  exists  in  a  solid  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
mammary  gland,  from  which  it  passes  in  solution  into  the  milk. 
The  liver  sugar  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  almost 
always  also  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  sugar  which  is 
introduced  with  tlie  food,  as  well  as  that  which  is  formed  in  the 
liver,  disappears  by  decomposition  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  excretions. 

8.  Fats. — These  substances,  like  the  sugars,  are  derived  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  representing  the 
class,  viz : — 

Olelne =C„H^O„ 

Margarine «  C^  H^  O^ 

Staarine a  C^^^i^it 

The  principal  difference  between  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine 
substances,  so  far  as  regards  their  ultimate  chemical  composition, 
is  that  in  the  sugars  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  always  exist  together 
in  the  proportion  to  form  water:  while  in  the  fats  the  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  nearly  the  same,  but  that  of  oxygen  is 
considerably  less.  The  fats  are  all  fluid  at  a  high  temperature,  but 
assume  the  solid  form  on  cooling.  Stearine,  which  is  the  most 
solid  of  the  three,  liquefies  only  at  148^  F.:  margarine  at  118^  F.; 
while  oleine  remains  fluid  considerablv  below  ICN)®  F-  and  even 
very  near  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The  fats  are  all  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  When  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  a  caustic  alkali,  they  are  decomposed,  and  as  the  result  of 
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the  tlecomposition  there  &re  formed  two  new  bodies ;  first,  glycerine, 
wbich  ia  a  neutral  fluid  substaace,  and  secoDdly,  a  fatty  acid,  riz : 
oleic,  margaric,  or  stearic  acid,  corresponding  to  the  kind  of  fat 
which  has  been  oaed  in  the  experiment.  The  glycerine  remains  in 
a  free  state,  while  the  fatty  acid  unites  with  the  alkali  employed, 
forming  an  oleate,  margarate,  or  stearate.  Thia  combination  is 
termed  a  map,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  formed  is  called 
saponification.  This  process,  however,  is  not  a  simple  decomposition 
of  the  fetty  body,  since  it  can  only  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
water;  several  equivalents  of  which  unite  with  the  elements  of  the 
fatty  body,  and  enter  into  the  com[>ositton  of  the  glycerine,  &c.,  so 
that  the  fatty  acid  and  the  glycerine  together  weigh  more  than  the 
original  fatty  substance  wbich  was  decomposed.  It  is  not  proper, 
therefore,  to  regard  an  oleaginous  body  as  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
fatty  acid  with  glycerine.  It  is  formed,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  pro- 
bability, by  the  direct  combination  of  its  ultimate  chemical  elements. 
The  different  kinds  of  oil,  fat,  lard,  suet,  &c.,  contain  the  three 
ole^nous  matters  mentioned  above,  mingled  together  in  different 
proportions.  The  more  solid  fats  contain  a  larger  quantity  of 
Btearine  and  margarine ;  the  less  consistent  varieties,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oleine.  Neither  of  the  oleaginous  matters,  stearine,  mar- 
garine, or  oleine,  ever  occur  separately;  but  in  every  fatty  substance 
they  are  mingled  together,  so  that  the  more  fluid  of  them  hold  in 
solution  the  more  solid. 
Generally  speaking,  in  the  ^'S"  '* 

living  body,  these  mixtures 
are  fluid  or  nearly  so;  for 
though  both  stearine  and 
margarine  are  solid,  when 
pure,  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  they 
are  held  in  solution,  during 
life,  by  the  oleine  with  which 
they  are  associated.  After 
death,  however,  as  the  body 
cools,  the  stearine  and  mar- 
garine sometimes  separate 
from  the  mixture  in  a  crys- 
talline form,  since  the  oleine 
can  no  longer  hold  in  solution  so  large  a  quantity  of  them  as  it  had 
dissolved  at  a  higher  temperature. 
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These  subBtaooes  crTsUllize  ia  very  Blender  needles,  wbicb  an 
sometimes  straight,  but  more  often  aomewh&t  corred  or  wav;  in 
their  onUioe.  (Fig.  7.) 

They  are  always  deposited  in  a  more  or  less  radiated  form ;  and 
have  sometimes  a  very  elegant,  branched,  or  arborescent  arrange- 
ment. 

When  in  a  fluid  state,  the  fatty  substances  present  tbemselvea 
under  the  form  of  drops  or 
ng.  8.  globules,  which  vary  indefi- 

nitely in  size,  bat  which 
may  be  readily  recognised 
by  their  optical  propertiesL 
They  are  circular  in  shape, 
and  have  a  faint  amber  cotor, 
distinctin  the  larger  globules, 
less  ao  in  the  smaller.  They 
have  a  sharp,  well  defined 
outline  (Fig.  8);  and  as  they 
refract  the  light  strongly, 
and  act  therefore  as  double 
convex  lenses,  they  present 
a  brilliant  centre,  surrounded 
by  a  dark  border.  These 
marks  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them  under  the  microscope. 

The  following  list  shows  the  percentage  of  oily  matter  present  in 
various  kinds  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.' 

dtrAariTT  of  Fat  a  100  pabis  nt 


FllbeiU. 

.     60.00 

Ordiurr  meat 
Lireroftheui       . 

.     14.30 

Walnuts 

.     fiO.OO 

3.89 

Coook-nDta 

.        .    47.00 

Cow'*  milk     . 

.       3.13 

OliTM      . 

.     32.00 

UnmaD  milk . 

3.SS 

LIlMMd. 

.     22.00 

Aims' milk    . 

.       0.11 

iDdiMOora 

9.00 

Qoat'B  milk    . 

.       3.32 

Yolk  of  egg. 

.         .     28.00 

The  oleaginous  matters  present  a  striking  peculiarity  as  to  the 
form  under  which  they  exist  in  the  animal  body ;  a  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  proximate  principles. 
'I'he  rest  of  the  proximate,  principles  are  all  intimately  associated 
together  by  molecular  union,  so  as  to  form  either  clear  solutions  or 


'  Peraira,  op.  ait.,  p.  81. 
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homogeneoTis  solids.  Thus,  the  sugars  of  the  blood  are  in  solation 
in  water,  in  company  with  the  albumen,  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  like ;  all  of  them  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  fluid.  In  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages, the  animal  matters  and  the  calcareous  salts  are  in  similarly 
intimate  union  with  each  other ;  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
body  the  animal  and  inorganic  ingredients  are  united  in  the  same 
way.  But  it  is  different  with  the  fats.  For,  while  the  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  oleaginous  matter  are  always  united  with  each 
other,  they  are  not  united  with  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  proximate 
principles;  that  is,  with  water,  saline  substances,  sugars,  or  albu- 
minous matters.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the  nerv- 
ous tissue;  in  which,  according  to  Bobin  and  Yerdeil,  the  oily 
matters  seem  to  be  united  with  an  albuminoid  substance.  Another 
exception  is,  perhaps,  in  the  bile ;  since  some  of  the  biliary  salts 
have  the  power  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat.  Every- 
where else,  instead  of  forming  a  homogeneous  solid  or  fluid  with 
the  other  proximate  principles,  the  oleaginous  matters  are  found 
in  distinct  masses  or  globules,  which  are  suspended  in  serous  fluids, 
interposed  in  the  interstices  between  the  anatomical  elements,  in* 
eluded  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  deposited  in  the  substance  of 
fibres  or  membranes.  Even  in  the  vegetable  tissues,  the  oil  is 
always  deposited  in  this  manner  in  distinct  drops  or  granules. 

Owing  to  this  fact,  the  oils  can  be  easily  extracted  from  the 
organized  tissues  by  the  employment  of  simply  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. The  tissues,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  merely  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  subjected  to  pressure,  by  which  the  oil  is  forced  out 
from  the  parts  in  which  it  was  entangled,  and  separated,  without  any 
further  manipulation,  in  a  state  of  purity.  A  moderately  elevated 
temperature  facilitates  the  operation  by  increasing  the  fluidity  of 
the  oleaginous  matter ;  but  no  other  chemical  agency  is  required 
for  its  separation.  Under  the  microscope,  also,  the  oil  drops  and 
granules  can  be  readily  perceived  and  distinguished  from  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  tissue,  and  can,  moreover,  be  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  dissolving  action  of  ether,  which  acts  upon 
them,  as  a  general  rule,  without  attacking  the  other  proximate 
principles. 

Oils  are  found,  in  the  animal  body,  most  abundantly  in  the 
adipose  tissue.  Here  they  are  contained  in  the  interior  of  the 
adipose  vesicles,  the  cavities  of  which  they  entirely  fill,  in  a  state 
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of  bealth.  These  vesicles  are  transparent,  and  have  a  wmewbat 
aogular  form,  owing  to  their  mutual  compreawOQ.  (Pig.  9.)  They 
varj  in  diameter,  in  the  ho- 
^^-  "'  man  subject,  from  d^  to  ^J, 

of  an  inch,  and  are  composed 
of  a  thin,  Btructurelesn  ani- 
tnal  membrane,  forming  a 
closed  sac,  in  the  interior  of 
which  the  oily  matter  is  con* 
tained.  There  is  here,  ac- 
cordinglj,  no  union  whatever 
of  the  oil  with  the  other 
proximate  principles,  bat 
odIj  a  mechanical  inclusion 
of  them  by  the  walla  of  the 
vesicles.  Sometimes,  when 
emaciation  is  going  on,  the 
oil  partially  disappears  from 
the  cavity  of  the  adipose  vesicle,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  watery 
serum ;  but  the  serous  and  oily  fluids  always  remain  distinct,  and 
occupy  different  parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle. 

In  the  chyle,  the  oleaginous  matter  is  in  a  state  of  emulnon  or 

suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  particles  in  a  serous  flaid.    Its 

subdivision  is  here  morecom- 

Fig.  10.  plete,  and  its  molecates  more 

minate  than  anywhere  elae  in 

the  body.     It  presents  the  ap- 

pearance  of  a  fine  granular 

dust,  which  has  been  known 

by  the  name  of  the  "  motecu- 

;'.:.'     '.     lar  base   of  the  chyle."     A 

?,      '       V:;-,  few  of  these  graanles  are  to 

o     '        ,  be  seen  which  measure  iir)g« 

'      ,  ,       of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but 

they  are  generally  much  less 

••^'"vV'iji^      ^  than  this,  and  the  greater  part 

are  so  small  that  they  cannot 

mwmmi  ..f  Thonim  tinci  frnai    ^  acCuratcly  measured.  (Fig. 

,h,ii»(  1*^-)     ^<^'   t^^    same   reason 

they  do  not  present  the  bril- 

lul  dark  bui-dcr  of  the  larger  oil-globules ;  but  appear 
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Fig.  11. 

o     o «        O 

o  o  o  o>,: 


by  transmitted  ligbt  only  as  minute  dark  granules.  The  white 
color  and  opacity  of  the  chyle,  as  of  all  other  fatty  emulsions, 
depend  upon  this  molecular  condition  of  the  oily  ingredients.  The 
albumen,  salts,  &c.,  which  are  in  intimate  union  with  each  other, 
and  in  solution  in  the  water,  would  alone  make  a  colorless  and 
transparent  fluid ;  but  the  oily  matters,  suspended  in  distinct  par 
tides,  which  have  a  different  refractive  power  from  the  serous  fluid, 
interfere  with  its  transparency 
and  give  it  the  white  color  and 
opaqoe  appearance  which  are 
characteristic  of  emulsions. 
The  oleaginous  nature  of  these 
particles  is  readily  shown  by 
their  solubility  in  ether. 

In  the  milk,  the  oily  matter 
occurs  in  larger  masses  than 
in  the  chyle.  In  cow's  milk 
(Fig.  11),  these  oil-drops,  or 
"  milk-globules,"  are  not  quite 
fluid,  but  have  a  pasty  con- 
sistency, owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  margarine  which 
they  contain,  in  proportion  to 

the  oleine.  When  forcibly  amalgamated  with  each  other  and 
collected  into  a  mass  by  prolonged  beating  or  churning,  they  con- 
stitute butter.  In  cow's  milk, 

the  globules  vary  somewhat  ^^s*  12. 

in   size,  but    their  average 

diameter  is  ^jfj^jf  of  an  inch.  /  X 

They  are  simply  suspended 
in  the  serous  fluid  of  the 
milk,  and  are  not  covered 
with  any  albuminous  mem- 
brane. 

In  the  cells  of  the  laryn- 
geal, tracheal,  and  costal  car- 
tilages (Fig.  12),  there  is 
always  more  or  less  fat  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  round- 
ed globules,  somewhat  simi-  ^  ^       — ^ 

,  .  n     1  "ii  Cells  OF  Coital  Cartilages,  containing  Oil-Globulos. 

lar  to  those  of  the  milk.  Hamaa. 
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In  the  glaodalar  cells  of  the  liver,  oil  occnra  constantly,  in  ft 
state  of  health.    It  is  here  deposited  in  the  sabstance  of  the  cell 
(Fig.  13),  generally  in  smaller 
"*■  ^*'  globules  than  the  preceding. 

In  some  cases  of  disease,  it 
accumulates  in  excessive 
quantity,  and  prodaoes  ^ 
state  known  as  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  liver.  This  is 
consequently  only  an  ex- 
aggerated condition  of  that 
which  normally  exists  in 
health. 

In    the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, oil  exists  in  considera- 
ble quantity  in  the  convo- 
luted portion  of  the  nrini- 
ferouB  tubules.  (Fig.  14.)    It 
is  here  in  the  form  of  granules  and  rounded  drops,  which  some* 
times  appear  to  fill  nearly  the  whole  calibre  of  the  tubnlea. 
It  is  found  also  in  the  secreting  cells  of  the  sebaoeoua  and  other 
glandules,  depo»ted  in  the 
ng.  14.  same  manner  as  in  those  of 

the  liver,  but  in  smaller 
quantity.  It  exists,  beside^ 
in  large  proportion,  in  a 
granular  form,  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  gland- 
ules. 

It  occurs   abundantly   in 

the   marrow   of   the   bones, 

both  under  the  form  of  free 

oil-globuIes  and  inclosed  in 

the  vesicles  of  adipose  tissae. 

It  is  found  in  considerable 

quantity  in  the  substance  of 

kmk;.  the  yellow  wall  of  the  corpus 

luteum,  and  is  the  immediate 

cause  of  the  peculiar  color  of  this  body. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  form  of  granules  and  oil>dropfl  in  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  nterua  (Fig.  loX  in  which  it  b^na  to  be 
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Fig.  15. 


Mr»cuLAs  FiBEBB  Of  HuxAJT  Utsevs  thrM  weeks  after 

partaritioii. 


deposited  soon  after  delivery,  and  where  it  continues  to  be  present 
daring  the  whole  period  of  the  resorption  or  involution  of  this  organ. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  oleaginous  matters  remain  distinct  in 
form  and  situation  from  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  ani- 
mal frame,  and  are  only  me- 
chanically entangled  among 
its  fibres  and  cells,  or  im- 
bedded separately  in  their 
interior. 

A  large  part  of  the  fat 
which  is  found  in  the  body 
may  be  accounted  for  by  that 
which  is  taken  in  with  the 
food,  since  oily  matter  occurs 
in  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Fat  is,  however, 
formed  in  the  body,  independ- 
ently of  what  is  introduced 
with  the  food.  This  im- 
portant fact  has  been  definitely  ascertained  by  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards  on  bees,'  M.  Persoz  on  geese,'  and 
finally  by  those  of  M.  Boussingault  on  geese,  ducks,  and  pigs.^  The 
observers  first  ascertained  the  quantity  of  fat  existing  in  the  whole 
body  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  The  animals  were 
then  subjected  to  a  definite  nutritious  regimen,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  fatty  matter  was  duly  ascertained  by  analysis.  The 
experiments  lasted  for  a  period  varying,  in  different  instances,  from 
thirty -one  days  to  eight  months;  after  which  the  animals  were 
killed  and  all  their  tissues  examined.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations showed  that  considerably  more  fat  had  been  accumulated 
by  the  animal  during  the  course  of  the  experiment  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  that  which  existed  in  the  food;  and  placed  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  oleaginous  substances  may  be,  and  actually 
are,  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  body  by  the  decomposition 
or  metamorphosis  of  other  proximate  principles. 

It  is  not  known  from  what  proximate  principles  the  fat  is  pro- 
duced, when  it  originates  in  this  way  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 
Particular  kinds  of  food  certainly  favor  its  production  and  accu- 

*  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  3d  series,  vol.  ziv.  p.  400.         '  Ibid.,  p.  408. 

*  Ckimie  Agricole,  Paris,  1854. 
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molation  to  a  considerable  d^ree.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance, 
that  in  sugar-growing  countries,  as  in  Louisiana  and  the  West 
Indies,  during  the  few  weeks  occupied  in  gathering  the  cane  and 
extracting  the  sugar,  all  the  negroes  employed  on  the  plantations, 
and  even  the  horses  and  cattle,  that  are  allowed  to  feed  freely  on 
the  saccharine  juices,  grow  remarkably  fat:  and  that  they  again  lose 
their  superabundant  flesh  when  the  season  is  past.  Even  in  these 
instances,  however,  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  saccharine  substances 
are  directly  converted  into  fiit,  or  whether  they  are  first  assimilated 
and  only  afterward  supply  the  materials  for  its  production.  The 
abundant  accumulation  of  fat  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  and  its 
absence  in  others;  and  more  particularly  its  constant  occurrence  in 
certain  situations  to  which  it  could  not  be  transported  by  the  blood, 
as  for  example  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  after  parturition,  &&, 
make  it  probable  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the  oily  matter  is 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  tissues  upon  the  very  spot  where  it 
subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

In  the  female  during  lactation  a  large  part  of  the  oily  matter  in- 
troduced with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body,  is  discharged  with 
the  milk,  and  goes  to  the  support  of  the  in&nt.  But  in  the  female 
in  the  intervals  of  lactation,  and  in  the  male  at  all  times,  the  oily 
matters  almost  entirely  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior 
of  the  body ;  since  the  small  quantity  which  is  discharged  with  the 
sebaceous  matter  by  the  skin  bears  only  an  insignificant  proportion 
to  that  which  is  introduced  daily  with  the  food. 

The  most  important  characteristic,  in  a  physiolc^cal  point  of 
view,  of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  relates  to  their 
origin  and  their  final  destination.  Not  only  are  they  all  of  a  purely 
organic  origin,  making  their  appearance  first  in  the  interior  of  vege- 
tables; but  the  sugars  and  the  oils  are  formed  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  bodies  of  animals;  continuing  to  make  their  appearance 
when  no  similar  substances,  or  only  an  insufficient  quantity  of  them, 
have  been  taken  with  the  food.  Furthermore,  when  introduced 
with  the  food,  or  formed  in  the  body  and  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
these  substances  do  not  reappear  in  the  secretions.  They,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part  disappear  by  decomposition  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  by  which  their  es- 
sential characters  are  destroyed ;  and  they  are  finally  replaced  in 
the  circulation  by  other  substances,  which  are  discharged  with  the 
excreted  fluids. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  THIRD  CLASS. 

The  substances  belongiDg  to  this  class  are  very  important,  and 
form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body.  They 
are  derived  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources.  They  have 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  "protein  compounds"  and  the 
"albuminoid  substances."  The  name  organic  substances  was  given 
to  them  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,  by  whom  their  distinguishing  pro- 
perties were  first  accurately  described.  They  have  not  only  an 
organic  origin,  in  common  with  the  proximate  principles  of  the 
second  class,  but  their  chemical  constitution,  their  physical  struc- 
ture and  characters,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  are  all  so 
different  from  those  met  with  in  any  other  class,  that  the  term  "  or- 
ganic substances"  proper,  appears  particularly  appropriate  to  them. 

Their  first  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  not  crystallizable.  They 
always,  when  pure,  assume  an  amorphous  condition,  which  is  some- 
times solid  (organic  substance  of  the  bones),  sometimes  fluid  (albu- 
men of  the  blood),  and  sometimes  semi-solid  in  consistency,  midway 
between  the  solid  and  fluid  condition  (organic  substance  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre). 

Their  chemical  constitution  differs  from  that  of  bodies  of  the 
second  class,  first  in  the  fact  that  they  all  contain  the  four  chemical 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  while  the  starches, 
sugars,  and  oils  are  destitute  of  the  last  named  ingredient.  The  or- 
ganic matters  have  therefore  been  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "nitrogenous  substances,"  while  the  sugars,  starch,  and  oils 
have  been  called  "non-nitrogenous."  Some  of  the  organic  matters, 
viz.,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  contain  sulphur  also,  as  an  ingre- 
dient; and  others,  viz.,  the  coloring  matters,  contain  iron.  The 
remainder  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  alone. 

The  most  important  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances, relating  to  their  chemical  composition,  is  that  it  is  not  defi- 
nite.    That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  always  contain  precisely  the  same 
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proportioDS  of  oxygen,  bjdrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen;  boi  the  ra- 
latiTe  qnantitieB  of  these  elements  TSiy  within  ontain  limitii  in 
di£ferent  indiriduals  and  at  diflferent  timea^  without  modifying^  in 
anj  essential  degree,  the  pecnliar  properties  of  the  animal  matters 
which  thej  constitute.  This  fact  is  altogether  a  special  one,  and 
characteristic  of  organic  snbstances.  No  substance  hafing  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  like  phosphate  of  lime,  starch,  or  olein,  can 
suffer  the  slightest  change  in  its  ultimate  constitution  without  being, 
bv  that  fact  alone,  totally  altered  in  its  essential  properties.  If 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  were  to  lose  one  or  two  equiTalents 
of  oxygen,  an  entire  destruction  of  the  salt  would  neoesBarily  result, 
and  it  would  cease  to  be  phoq>hate  of  lime.  For  its  propertiea  aaa 
salt  depend  entirely  upon  its  ultimate  chemical  constitution;  and  if 
the  latter  be  changed  in  any  way,  the  former  are  nuueanarily  lost. 

But  the  properties  which  distinguish  the  oiganic  substances^  and 
which  make  them  important  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  do  not 
depend  immediately  upon  their  ultimate  chemical  ocmstitution,  and 
are  of  apeculiar  character;  being  such  as  are  only  manifested  in  the 
interior  of  the  living  organism.  Albumen,  therefore,  though  it  may 
contain  a  few  equivalents  more  or  leas  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  does 
not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  albumen,  so  long  as  it  r^aina  its 
fluidity  and  its  aptitude  for  undergoing  the  processes  of  absorption 
and  transformation,  which  characterize  it  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
living  body. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  considerable  discrepancy  has  existed  at 
various  times  among  chemists  as  to  the  real  ultimate  composition 
of  these  substances,  different  experimeoters  often  obtaining  different 
analytical  results.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  inaccuracy  in  the 
analyses,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  organic  substance  itself  really  has 
a  different  ultimate  constitution  at  different  times.  The  most  ap- 
proved formuhe  are  those  which  have  been  established  by  Liebig 
for  the  following  substances: — 

refill -C»,H^.OA 

Albomen ^  ^^nflmJ^^tfitA 

<^«« -  C,AiiK«<^A 

Owing  to  the  above  mentioned  variations,  however,  the  same 
degree  of  importance  does  not  attach  to  the  quantitative  ultimate 
analysis  of  an  organic  matter,  as  to  that  of  other  substances. 

This  absence  of  a  definite  chemical  constitution  in  the  organic  sub- 
stances is  undoubtedly  connected  with  their  incapacity  for  crystalli- 
zation.   It  is  also  connected  with  another  almost  equally  peculiar 
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&ot,  yiz^  that  aHhough  the  organio  substances  unite  with  acids  and 
with  alkalies,  they  do  not  play  the  part  of  an  aoid  toward  the  base, 
or  ot  a  base  toward  the  aoid ;  for  the  acid  or  alkaline  reaction  of 
the  sabstanee  employed  is  not  neutralized,  but  remains  as  strong 
after  the  combination  as  before.  Furthermore,  the  union  does  not 
take  place,  so  fiir  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  any  definite  proportions. 
The  organic  substances  have,  in  fact,  no  combining  equivalent;  and 
their  molecular  reactions  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
the  body  cannot  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
phrases  which  are  adapted  to  inorganic  substancea  Their^true 
characters,  as  proximate  principles,  are  accordingly  to  be  sought  for 
in  other  properties  than  those  which  depend  upon  their  exact  ulti- 
mate composition. 

One  of  these  characters  is  that  they  are  hygroscopic.  As  met  with 
in  diflB^rent  parts  of  the  body,  they  present  different  degrees  of  con- 
sistency; some  being  nearly  solid,  others  more  or  less  fluid.  But  on 
being  subjected  to  evaporation  they  all  lose  water,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  perfectly,  solid  form.  If  after  this  desiccation  they  are  exposed 
to  the  contact  of  moisture,  they  again  absorb  water,  sweU,  and 
regain  their  original,  mass  and  consistency.  This  phenomenon  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  capillary  attraction,  by  which  some  in- 
organic substances  become  moistened  when  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  water;  for  in  the  latter  case  the  water  is  simply  entangled  me- 
chanically in  the  meshes  and  pores  of  the  inorganic  body,  while  that 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  organic  matter  is  actually  united  with  its 
substance,  and  diffused  equally  throughout  its  entire  mass.  Every 
organic  matter  is  naturally  united  in  this  way  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  some  more  and  some  less.  Thus  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
is  in  union  with  so  much  water  that  it  has  the  fluid  form,  while  the 
organic  substance  of  cartilage  contains  less  and  is  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistency. The  quantity  of  water  contained  in  each  organic  sub- 
stance may  be  diminished  by  artificial  desiccation,  or  by  a  deficient 
supply;  but  neither  of  them  can  be  made  to  take  up  more  than  a 
certain  amount  Thus  if  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  the  organic 
substance  of  cartilage  be  both  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  similar 
d^reeof  dryness  and  then  placed  in  water,  the  albumen  will  absorb 
so  much  as  again  to  become  fluid,  but  the  cartilaginous  substance 
only  so  much  as  to  regain  its  usual  nearly  solid  consistency.  Even 
where  the  organic  substance,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  albumen, 
becomes  fluid  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  exactly  a  solution 
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of  it  in  water,  but  only  a  reabsorption  by  it  of  that  quantity  of  fluid 
with  which  it  is  naturally  associated. 

Another  peculiar  phenomenon  characteristic  of  organic  substances 
is  their  coagulaiion.  Those  which  are  naturally  fluid  suddenly  as- 
sume, under  certain  conditions,  a  solid  or  semi-solid  consistency. 
They  are  then  said  to  be  coagulated;  and  after  coagulation  they 
cannot  be  made  to  reassume  their  original  condition.  Thus  fibrin 
coagulates  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  bloodvessels,  albumen  on 
being  subjected  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  casein  on  being 
plac^  in  contact  with  an  acid.  When  an  organic  substance  thus 
coagulates,  the  change  which  takes  place  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  has 
no  resemblance  to  the  precipitation  of  a  solid  substance  from  a 
watery  solution.  On  the  contrary,  the  organic  substance  merely 
assumes  a  special  condition ;  and  in  passing  into  the  solid  form  it 
retains  all  the  water  with  which  it  was  previously  united.  Albumen, 
for  example,  after  coagulation,  retains  the  same  quantity  of  water  in 
union  with  it,  which  it  held  before.  After  coagulation,  accordingly, 
this  water  may  be  driven  off  by  evaporation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously;  and  on  being  again  exposed  to  moisture,  the  organic 
matter  will  again  absorb  the  same  quantity,  though  it  will  not  re- 
sume the  fluid  form. 

By  coagulation,  an  organic  substance  is  permanently  altered ; 
and  though  it  may  be  afterwards  dissolved  by  certain  chemical  re- 
agents, as,  for  example,  the  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  thereby  restored 
to  its  original  condition,  but  only  suffers  a  still  further  alteration. 

In  many  instances  we  are  obliged  to  resort  to  coagulation  in  order 
to  separate  an  organic  substance  from  the  other  proximate  principles 
with  which  it  is  associated.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
fibrin  of  the  blood,  which  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  flocculi,  by 
beating  freshly  drawn  blood  with  a  bundle  of  rods.  But  when 
separated  in  this  way,  it  is  already  in  an  unnatural  condition,  and 
no  longer  represents  exactly  the  original  fluid  fibrin,  as  it  existed 
in  the  circulating  blood.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  it  can  be  examined,  as  there  are  no  means  of  bringing  it  back 
to  its  previous  condition. 

Another  important  property  of  the  organic  substances  is  that 
they  readily  excite,  in  other  proximate  principles  and  in  each  other, 
those  peculiar  indirect  chemical  changes  which  are  termed  ccUalyies 
or  ccUalylic  trans/ormcUions.  That  is  to  say,  they  produce  the  changes 
referred  to,  not  directly,  by  combining  with  the  substance  which 
suffers  alteration,  or  with  any  of  its  ingredients;  but  simply  by  their 
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presence,  which  induces  the  chemical  change  in  an  indirect  manner. 
Thus,  the  organic  substances  of  the  intestinal  flaids  induce  a  cata- 
lytic action  by  which  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  The  albumen 
of  the  blood,  by  contact  with  the  organic  substance  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  is  transformed  into  a  substance  similar  to  it  The  entire 
process  of  nutrition,  so  far  as  the  organic  matters  are  concerned, 
consists  of  such  catalytic  transformations.  Many  crystallizable 
substances,  which  when  pure  remain  unaltered  in  the  air,  become 
changed  if  mingled  with  organic  substances,  even  in  small  quantity. 
Thus  the  casein  of  milk,  after  being  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a 
warm  atmosphere,  becomes  a  catalytic  body,  and  converts  the  sagar 
of  the  milk  into  lactic  acid.  In  this  change  there  is  no  loss  nor 
addition  of  any  chemical  element,  since  lactic  acid  has  precisely  the 
same  ultimate  composition  with  sugar  of  milk.  It  is  simply  a 
transformation  induced  by  the  presence  of  the  casein.  Oily  matters, 
which  are  entirely  unalterable  when  pure,  readily  become  rancid  at 
warm  temperatures,  if  mingled  with  an  organic  impurity. 

Fourthly,  The  organic  substances,  when  beginning  to  undergo 
decay,  induce  in  certain  other  substances  the  phenomenon  of  fer- 
mentation.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  after  a  short 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  causes  the  urea  of  the  urine  to  be  con- 
verted into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  the  development  of  gaseous 
bubbles.  The  organic  matters  of  grape  juice,  under  similar  circutn- 
stances,  give  rise  to  fermentation  of  the  sugar,  by  which  it  is  con- 
verted into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 

Fifthly,  The  organic  substances  are  the  only  ones  capable  of 
undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction.  This  process  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  and  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  liquefaction  of  the  ani- 
mal substance,  by  many  mutual  decompositions  of  the  saline  matters 
which  are  associated  with  it,  and  by  the  development  of  peculiarly 
fetid  and  unwholesome  gases,  among  which  are  carbonic  acid, 
nitrogen,  sulphuretted,  phosphoretted,  and  carburetted  hydrogen, 
and  ammoniacal  vapors.  Putrefaction  takes  place  constantly  after 
death,  if  the  organic  tissue  be  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  a 
moderately  warm  temperature.  It  is  much  hastened  by  the  presence 
of  other  organic  substances,  in  which  decomposition  has  already 
commenced. 

The  organic  substances  are  readily  distinguished,  by  the  above 
general  characters,  from  all  other  kinds  of  proximate  principles. 
They  are  quite  numerous;  nearly  every  animal  fluid  and  tissue  con- 
taining at'least  one  which  is  peculiar  to  itself.  They  have  not  as 
yet  been  all  accurately  described.    The  following  list,  however, 
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comprises  the  most  important  of  them,  and  those  with  which  we 
are  at  present  most  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  first  seven  are  flaid, 
or  nearly  so,  and  either  colorless  or  of  a  fisiint  yellowish  tinge. 

1.  FiBBiK. — Fibrin  is  found  in  the  blood;  where  it  exists,  in  the 
human  subject,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three  parts  per  thousand. 
It  is  fluid,  and  mingled  intimately  with  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood.  It  occurs  also,  but  in  much  smaller  quantity,  in  the  lymph. 
It  is  distinguished  by  what  is  called  its  *'  spontaneous"  coagulation; 
that  is,  it  coagulates  on  being  withdrawn  from  the  vessels,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  stoppage  to  the  circulation.  It  is  rather  more 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  than  in  that  of 
the  human  subject  In  general,  it  is  found  in  larger  quantity  in 
the  blood  of  the  herbivora  than  in  that  of  the  camivora. 

2.  Albumen. — Albumen  occurs  in  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the 
fluid  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  that  of  the  serous  cavities  gene- 
rally. It  is  also  present  in  the  fluid  which  may  be  extracted  by 
pressure  from  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  blood  it  occurs  in  the 
proportion  of  about  seventy *five  parts  per  thousand.  The  white  of 
egg,  which  tisually  goes  by  the  same  name,  is  not  identical  with  the 
albumen  of  the  blood,  though  it  resembles  it  in  some  respects;  it  is 
properly  a  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fowl's  ovi- 
duct, and  should  be  considered  as  a  distinct  organic  substance. 
Albumen  coagulates  on  being  raised  to  the  temperature  of  160^  F.; 
and  the  coagulum,  like  that  of  all  the  other  proximate  principles,  is 
soluble  in  caustic  potass.  It  coagulates  also  by  contact  with  alco- 
hol, the  mineral  acids,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated 
solution,  tannin,  and  the  metallic  salts.  The  alcoholic  coagulum,  if 
separated  from  the  alcohol  by  washing,  does  not  redissolve  in  water. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  albumen  has  been  sometimes  found  in  the 
saliva. 

8.  Casein. — This  substance  exists  in  milk,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  forty  parts  per  thousand.  It  coagulates  by  contact  with  all 
the  acids,  mineral  and  organic ;  but  is  not  afiected  by  a  boiling 
temperature.  It  is  coagulated  also  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  important  as  an  article  of  food,  being  the  principal  organic  in- 
gredient in  all  the  preparations  of  milk.  In  a  coagulated  form,  it 
constitutes  the  diflerent  varieties  of  cheese,  which  are  more  or  less 
highly  flavored  with  various  oily  matters  remaining  entangled -in 
the  coagulated  casein. 
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What  Ib  called  vegetable  oaaein  or  "legumine,"  is  diffiarent  from 
the  casein  of  milk,  and  constitutes  the  organic  substance  present  in 
yarious  kinds  of  peas  and  beans. 

4.  Globulikb. — ^This  is  the  organic  substance  forming  the  prin- 
cipal mass  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  in 
its  natural  condition,  and  readily  dissolves  in  water.  It  does  not 
dissolve,  however,  in  the  serum*  of  the  blood ;  and  the  globules, 
therefore,  retain  their  natural  form  and  consistency,  unless  the 
serum  be  diluted  with  an  excess  of  water.  Globuline  resembles 
albumen  in  coagulating  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
said  to  difSdr  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  coagulated  by  contact 
with  alcohol. 

6.  Pbpsine. — This  substance  occurs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
gastric  juice.  It  is  not  the  same  with  the  substance  which  Schwann 
extracted  by  maceration  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  which  is  regarded  by  Bobin,  Bernard,  &c.,  as  only  an  artificial 
product  of  the  alteration  of  the  gastric  tissues.  There  seems  no 
good  reason,  furthermore,  why  we  should  not  designate  by  this 
name  the  organic  substance  which  really  does  exist  in  the  gastric 
juice.  It  occurs  in  this  fluid  in  very  small  quantity,  not  over 
fifteen  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  coagulable  by  heat,  and  also  by 
contact  with  alcohol.  But  if  the  alcoholic  coagulum  be  well 
washed,  it  is  again  soluble  in  a  watery  acidulated  fluid. 

6.  Pancreatine. — This  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  pancreatic 
juice,  where  it  occurs  in  great  abundance.    It  coagulates  by  heat,- 
and  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  excess.   In  its  natural 
condition  it  is  fluid,  but  has  a  considerable  degree  of  viscidity. 

7.  MucosiNE  is  the  organic  substance  which  is  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  mucus,  and  which  imparts  to  them  their  viscidity 
and  other  physical  characters.  Some  of  these  mucous  secretions 
are  so  mixed  with  other  fluids,  that  their  consistency  is  more  or  less 
diminished ;  others  which  remain  pure,  like  that  secreted  by  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  cervix  uteri,  have  nearly  a  semi-solid  con- 
sistency. But  little  is  known  with  regard  to  their  other  specific 
characters. 

The  next  three  organic  substances  are  solid  or  semi-solid  in  con- 
sistency. 
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8.  OsTEiKB  is  the  organic  substance  of  the  bones,  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  a  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  exists, 
in  those  bones  which  have  been  examined,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  hundred  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  this  substance  which 
by  long  boiling  of  the  bones  is  transformed  into  gelatine  or  glue. 
In  its  natural  condition,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  and  becomes  soluble  only  after  it  has  been 
permanently  altered  by  ebullition. 

9.  Cahtilagixe. — This  forms  the  organic  ingredient  of  cartilage. 
Like  that  of  the  bones,  it  is  altered  by  long  boiling,  and  is  converted 
into  a  peculiar  kind  of  gelatine  termed  ^  chondrine."  Chondrine 
differs  from  the  gelatine  of  bones  principally  in  being  precipitated 
by  acids  and  certain  metallic  salts  which  have  no  effect  on  the 
latter.  Cartilagine,  in  its  natural  condition,  is  very  solid,  and  is 
closely  united  with  the  calcareous  salts. 

10.  MusouLiNE. — This  substance  forms  the  principal  mass  of  the 
muscular  fibre.  It  is  semi-solid,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated  by 
neutralizing  with  an  alkali.  It  closely  resembles  albumen  in  its 
chemical  composition,  and  like  it,  contains,  according  to  Scherer, 
two  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

The  four  remaining  organic  substances  form  a  somewhat  peculiar 
group.  They  are  the  coloring  matters  of  the  body.  They  exist 
always  in  small  quantity,  compared  with  the  other  ingredients,  but 
communicate  to  the  tissues  and  fluids  a  very  distinct  coloration. 
They  all  contain  iron  as  one  of  their  ultimate  elements. 

11.  H.EMATINE  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood.  It  is  nearly  fluid  like  the  globuline,  and  is  united  with  it 
in  a  kind  of  mutual  solution.  It  is  much  less  abundant  than  the 
globuline,  and  exists  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  of  hsema- 
tine  to  seventeen  parts  of  globuline.  The  following  is  the  formula 
for  its  composition  which  is  adopted  by  Lehmann: — 

HsnuitiDe s  C^HgNjOfPe. 

When  the  blood-globules  from  any  cause  become  disintegrated, 
the  hsematine  is  readily  imbibed  after  death  by  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  and  the  neighboring  parts,  staining  them  of  a  deep  red 
color.   This  coloration  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  an  evidence 
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of  arteritis ;  but  is  reallj  a  simple  effect  of  post-mortem  imbibition, 
as  above  stated. 

12.  Melanine. — This  is  the  blackish-brown  coloring  matter 
which  is  found  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  the  iris,  the  hair,  and 
more  or  less  abandantlj  in  the  epidermis.  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  coloring  matter  is  the  same  in  all  these  situations.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  black  and  brown  races,  less  so  in  the  yellow 
and  white,  but  is  present  to  a  certain  extent  in  all.  Even  where 
the  tinges  produced  are  entirely  difierent,  as,  for  example,  in  brown 
and  blue  eyes,  the  coloring  matter  appears  to  be  the  same  in  cha- 
racter, and  to  vary  only  in  its  quantity  and  the  mode  of  its  arrange- 
ment ;  for  the  tinge  of  an  animal  tissue  does  not  depend  on  its 
local  pigment  only,  but  also  on  the  muscular  fibres,  fibres  of  areolar 
tissue,  capillary  bloodvessels,  &c.  All  these  ingredients  of  the 
tissue  are  partially  transparent,  and  by  their  mutual  interlacement 
and  8uperpa<rition  modify  more  or  less  the  effect  of  the  pigment 
which  is  deposited  below  or  among  them. 

Melanine  is  insoluble  in  water  and  the  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves 
slowly  in  caustic  potass.  Its  ultimate  composition  resembles  that 
of  hsematine,  but  the  proportion  of  iron  is  smaller. 

13.  BiLiVERDiNE  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  It  is  yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  greenish  by  reflected  light.  On  exposure  to 
the  air  in  its  natural  fluid  condition,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  assumes 
a  bright  grass  green  color.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  treating 
it  with  nitric  acid  or  other  oxidizing  substances.  It  occurs  in  very 
small  quantity  in  the  bile,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  pre- 
cipitating it  with  milk  of  lime  (Robin),  from  which  it  is  afterward 
separated  by  dissolving  out  the  lime  with  muriatic  acid.  Obtained 
in  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  having  been  coagu- 
lated by  contact  with  the  calcareous  matter;  and  is  not,  therefore, 
precisely  in  its  original  condition. 

14.  Urosacine  is  the  yellowish-red  coloring  matter  of  the  urine. 
It  consists  of  the  same  ultimate  elements  as  the  other  coloring  mat- 
ters, but  occurs  in  the  urine  in  such  minute  quantity,  that  the 
relative  proportion  of  its  elements  has  never  been  determined.  It 
readily  adheres  to  insoluble  matters  when  they  are  precipitated  from 
the  urine,  and  is  consequently  found  almost  always,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  as  an  ingredient  in  urinary  calculi  formed  of  the  urates 
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or  of  urio  add.  When  the  urates  are  thrown  down  alio  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  as  a  urinary  deposit,  they  are  usually  colored  more  or 
less  deeply,  according  to  the  quantity  of  urosacine  which  is  preci- 
pitated with  them. 

The  organic  substances  which  exist  in  the  body  require  for  their 
production  an  abundant  supply  of  similar  substances  in  the  food. 
All  highly  nutritious  articles  of  diet,  therefore,  contain  more  or  less 
of  these  substances.  Still,  though  nitrogenous  matters  must  be 
abundantly  supplied,  under  some  form,  from  without^  yet  the  par- 
ticular  kinds  of  organic  substances,  characteristic  of  the  tiapues,  are 
formed  in  the  body  by  a  transformation  of  those  which  are  intro- 
duced with  the  food.  The  organic  matters  derived  from  vegetaUes, 
though  similar  in  their  general  characters  to  those  existing  in  the 
animal  body,  are  yet  specifically  different.  The  gluten  of  wheats 
the  legumine  of  peas  and  beans,  are  not  the  same  with  animal  al- 
bumen and  fibrin.  The  only  organic  substances  taken  with  animal 
food,  as  a  general  rule,  are  the  albumen  of  eggs,  the  casein  of  milk, 
and  the  musculine  of  flesh;  and  even  these,  in  the  fi)od  of  the 
human  species,  are  so  altered  and  coagulated  by  the  proceaa  of 
cooking,  as  to  lose  their  specific  characters  before  being  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  They  are  still  farther  changed  by  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  are  absorbed  under  another  form  into  the 
blood.  But  from  their  subsequent  metamorphoses  there  are  formed, 
in  the  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  osteine,  cartilagine,  hiematine, 
globuline,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  organic  matter  that  cha- 
racterize the  difierent  tissues.  These  varieties,  therefore,  originate 
as  such  in  the  animal  economy  by  the  catalytic  changes  which  the 
ingredients  of  the  blood  undergo  in  nutrition. 

Only  a  very  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  discharged 
with  the  excretions.  The  coloring  matters  of  the  bile  and  urine, 
and  the  mucus  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  almost  the  only  ones 
that  find  an  exit  from  the  body  in  this  way.  There  is  a  minute 
quantity  of  organic  matter  exhaled  in  a  volatile  form  with  the 
breath,  and  a  little  also,  in  all  probability,  from  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face. But  the  entire  quantity  so  discharged  bears  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  that  which  is  daily  introduced  with  the  food.  The 
organic  substances,  therefore,  are  decomposed  in  the  interior  of  the 
body.  They  are  transformed  by  the  process  of  destructive  assimi- 
lation, and  their  elements  are  finally  eliminated  and  discharged 
under  other  forms  of  combination. 
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Undkk  the  term  "  food"  are  included  all  those  substances,  solid 
and  liquid,  which  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  process  of  nutrition. 
The  first  act  of  this  process  is  the  absorption  from  without  of  all 
those  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  living 
frame,  or  of  others  which  may  be  converted  into  them  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  first  class,  or  the  "inorganic 
substances,"  require  to  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  up 
the  natural  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in  the  various  solids  and 
fiuids.  As  we  have  found  it  to  be  characteristic  of  these  substances, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  that  they  sufier  no  alteration  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  absorbed,  deposited  in 
its  tissue,  and  pass  out  of  it  afterward  unchanged,  nearly  every 
one  of  them  requires  to  be  present  under  its  own  proper  form,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  food.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  which 
are  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  decomposition  of  the  malates, 
citrates  and  tartrates,  constitute  almost  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule. 

Since  water  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  nearly  every 
part  of  the  body,  it  is  equally  important  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
food.  In  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  it  is  probably  the  most 
important  substance  to  be  supplied  with  constancy  and  regularity, 
and  the  system  suffers  more  rapidly  when  entirely  deprived  of 
fiuids,  than  when  the  supply  of  solid  food  only  is  withdrawn.  A 
man  may  pass  eight  or  ten  hours,  for  example,  without  solid  food, 
and  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience ;  but  if  deprived  of  water  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  he  becomes  rapidly  exhausted,  and  feels 
the  deficiency  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Magendie  found,  in  his 
experiments  on  dogs  subjected  to  inanition,'  that  if  the  animals 
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were  supplied  witb  water  alone  they  lived  six,  eight,  and  even  ten 
days  longer  than  if  thej  were  deprived  at  the  same  time  of  both 
solid  and  liquid  food.  Chloride  of  sodium,  also,  is  usually  added 
to  the  food  in  considerable  quantity,  and  requires  to  be  supplied 
with  tolerable  regularity;  but  the  remaining  inorganic  materials, 
such  as  calcareous  salts,  the  alkaline  phosphates,  &C.,  occur  natu- 
rally in  sufficient  quantity  in  most  of  the  articles  which  are  used  as 
food. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  second  class,  so  &r  as  they  con- 
stitute  ingredients  of  the  food,  are  naturally  divided  into  two 
groups :  1st,  the  sugar,  and  2d,  the  oily  matters.  Since  starch  is 
always  converted  into  sugar  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  may  be 
included,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  in  the  same  group  with  the 
sugars.  There  is  a  natural  desire  in  the  human  species  for  both 
saccharine  and  oleaginous  food.  In  the  purely  carnivorous  animalsi 
however,  though  no  starch  or  sugar  be  taken,  yet  the  body  is  main* 
tained  in  a  healthy  condition.  It  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that 
saccharine  matters  could  not  be  absolutely  necessary  as  food ;  the 
more  so  since  it  has  been  found,  by  the  experiments  of  CL  Bernard, 
that,  in  carnivorous  animals  kept  exclusively  on  a  diet  of  flesh, 
sugar  is  still  formed  in  the  liver,  as  well  as  in  the  mammary  gland. 
The  above  conclusion,  however,  which  has  been  drawn  from  theee 
£BUSts,  does  not  apply  practically  to  the  human  species.  The  car- 
nivorous animals  have  no  desire  for  vegetable  food,  while  in  the 
human  species  there  is  a  natural  craving  for  it,  which  is  almost 
universal.  It  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  few  days,  but  not  with 
impunity  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  experiment  has  often 
enough  been  tried,  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  of  confining  the 
patient  to  a  strictly  animal  diet  It  has  been  invariably  found 
that,  if  this  regimen  be  continued  for  some  weeks,  the  desire  for 
vegetable  food  on  the  part  of  the  patient  becomes  so  imperative 
that  the  plan  of  treatment  is  unavoidably  abandoned. 

A  similar  question  has  also  arisen  with  regard  to  the  oleaginous 
matters.  Are  these  substances  indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  or  may  they  be  replaced  by  other  proximate  principles,  such 
as  starch  or  sugar  ?  It  has  already  been  seen,  from  the  experiments 
of  Boussingault  and  others,  that  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is  produced 
in  the  body  over  and  above  that  which  is  taken  with  the  food ;  and 
it  appears  also  that  a  regimen  abounding  in  saccharine  substances 
is  favorable  to  the  production  of  fat.  It  is  altogether  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  materials  for  the  production  of  fat  may  be 
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derived,  nnder  these  circumstances,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  saccharine  matters.  But  saccharine  matters  alone  are  not 
entirely  sufficient.  M.  Huber*  thought  he  had  demonstrated  that 
bees  fed  on  pure  sugar  would  produce  enough  wax  to  show  that 
the  sugar  could  supply  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
the  &tty  matter  of  the  wax.  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards,  however, 
in  repeating  Huber's  experiments,'  found  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Bees,  fed  on  pure  sugar,  soon  cease  to  work,  and  sometimes  perish 
in  considerable  numbers ;  but  if  fed  with  honey,  which  contains 
some  waxy  and  other  matters  beside  the  sugar,  they  thrive  upon 
it;  and  produce,  in  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fat  than 
was  contained  in  the  whole  supply  of  food. 

The  same  thing  was  established  by  Boussingault  with  regard  to 
starchy  matters.  He  found  that  in  fattening  pigs,  though  the 
quantity  of  fat  accumulated  by  the  animal  considerably  exceeded 
that  contained  in  the  food,  yet  fat  must  enter  to  some  extent  into 
the  composition  of  the  food  in  order  to  maintain  the  animals  in  a 
good  condition ;  for  pigs,  fed  on  boiled  potatoes  alone  (an  article 
abounding  in  starch  but  nearly  destitute  of  oily  matter),  fiattened 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty ;  while  those  fed  on  potatoes  mixed 
with  a  greasy  fluid  fattened  readily,  and  accumulated,  as  mentioned 
above,  much  more  fat  than  was  contained  in  the  food. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  these  facts  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained, when  we  recollect  that,  in  order  that  the  animal  may  become 
fattened,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  supplied  not  only  with  the 
materials  of  the  fat  itself,  but  also  with  everything  else  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  body  in  a  healthy  condition.  Oleaginous 
matter  is  one  of  these  necessary  substances.  The  fats  which  are 
taken  in  with  the  food  are  not  destined  to  be  simply  transported 
into  the  body  and  deposited  there  unchanged.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  altered  and  used  up  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
nutrition ;  while  the  fats  which  appear  in  the  body  as  constituents 
of  the  tissues  are,  in  great  part,  of  new  formation,  and  are  produced 
from  materials  derived,  perhaps,  from  a  variety  of  different  sources. 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
groups  of  substances,  saccharine  or  oleaginous,  must  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  food ;  and  furthermore,  that,  though  the  oily 
matters  may  sometimes  be  produced  in  the  body  from  the  sugars, 

«  Natural  History  of  Bees,  Edinboro',  1821,  p.  330. 

'  Annales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.,  3d  series,  vol.  ziv.  p.  400. 
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&i^  {'xclukre rmiifn  gcT  r>::s£r.  * Tiif  £ae£ rvoecped  IS50  to  1500 
ipuLiiB  ^  t>sser  tnrerr  cij.  A:  'm  «oi  ^  i»e  vb^s  it  died  of 
v^cviAZM^  Tbe  bcser  oc'i>fd  fr:ci  ererr  cars  off  isi  bodr.  Hie 
feaibezs  Ix^oi  as  ibx^  iber  lai  bsies.  seraeii  ia  mdiad  batter, 
&zri  tbe  boST  PTfaLed  &n  :izT*ff:^uesocDe  ooor  liioft  tint  of  bvtjrio 

Lehmna  was  also  :e»i  v>  ibe  saz>e  reau  br  soae  ezperiaienti 
which  be  performed  «ir«xi  !iiz25iesi  iix  ibe  psmiae  of  asDeitainiDg 
the  efiect  produoed  oa  the  nriDe  br  diSavat  kinds  of  fiiod.' 
This  observer  oonfned  hiTiself  drs;  v>  a  DorelT  animal  diet  lor 
three  wei^ks.  and  afterwaris  lo  a  p^:ii«lj  Te-^zesalMe  one  for  aixteen 
days,  without  sofferinz  anr  xsarked  inci?::Tecience.  He  tben  pot 
himself  apon  a  rez:=:en  coiisiitiaz  enurelj  of  nosi-nitrogenons  sob- 
stances,  starch,  sugar,  zum.  an*!  o:I.  bet  was  oolr  able  to  eontinoe 
this  diet  for  two.  or  a:  mc&  K*r  three  uars.  owinsr  to  the  marked 
dUturbanoe  of  the  general  health  which  lapidlv  saperrened.  The 
unpleasant  symptoms,  however,  immediately  disappeared  on  his 
return  to  an  ordinary  mixed  diet.  The  same  Caict  has  been  eate* 
blished  more  reoentlv  by  Dr.  Wol  A.  Hammond,  Assistant  Sorgeon 
L'.  S.  Arrny,'  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  performed  upon 
himsel£  He  was  enabled  to  live  for  ten  davs  on  a  diet  eomposed 
exclusively  of  boiled  starch  and  water.    After  the  third  day,  how- 

<  Cliimie  AgfieoU,  p.  1^6. 

*  loanud  fijr  praktiiiche  Cb«mie,  toI.  xzrii.  p.  257. 

*  KKp«rriin«ntal  B««earcbe«,  /be.,  being  the  Prixe  Esiar  of  the  American  Medical 
AtikA'Ution  for  1%57. 
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ever,  the  general  health  began  to  deteriorate,  and  became  very  much 
disturbed  before  the  termination  of  the  experiment.  The  prominent 
ajmptoms  were  debility,  headache,  pyrosis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  After  the  starchy  diet  was  abandoned,  it  required  some 
days  to  restore  the  health  to  its  usual  condition. 

The  proximate  principles  of  the  third  class,  or  the  organic  sub- 
stances proper,  enter  so  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
tissues  and  fluids,  that  their  importance,  as  elements  of  the  food,  is 
easily  tmderstood.  No  food  can  be  long  nutritious,  unless  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  substances  be  present  in  it.  Since  they  are  so 
abundant  as  ingredients  of  the  body,  their  loss  or  absence  from  the 
fix>d  is  felt  more  speedily  and  promptly  than  that  of  any  other  sub- 
stance except  water.  They  have,  therefore,  sometimes  received  the 
name  of  "  nutritious  substances,"  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
the  second  class,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  and  which  have  been 
jfound  by  the  experiments  of  Magendie  and  others  to  be  insufficient 
tor  the  support  of  life.  The  organic  substances,  however,  when 
taken  alone,  are  no  more  capable  of  supporting  life  indefinitely  than 
the  others.  It  was  found  in  the  experiments  of  the  French  ^  Gela- 
tine Commission"^  that  animals  fed  on  pure  fibrin  and  albumen,  as 
well  as  those  fed  on  gelatine,  become  after  a  short  time  much  en- 
feebled, refuse  the  food  which  is  offered  to  them,  or  take  it  with 
reluctance,  and  finally  die  of  inanition.  This  result  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  these  substances,  when  taken  alone, 
excite  after  a  time  such  disgust  in  the  animal  that  they  are  either 
no  longer  taken,  or  if  taken  are  not  digested.  But  this  disgust 
itself  is  simply  an  indication  that  the  substances  used  are  insufficient 
and  finally  useless  as  articles  of  food,  and  that  the  system  demands 
instinctively  other  materials  for  its  nourishment. 

The  instinctive  desire  of  animals  for  certain  substances  is  the 
surest  indication  that  they  are  in  reality  required  for  the  nutritive 
process ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  indifference  or  repugnance 
manifested  for  injurious  or  useless  substances,  is  an  equal  evidence 
of  their  unfitness  as  articles  of  food.  This  repugnance  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Magendie,  in  the  report  of  the  commission  above  alluded 
to,  while  detailing  the  result  of  his  investigations  on  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  gelatine.  "  The  result,"  he  says,  ''  of  these  first  trials 
was  that  pure  gelatine  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  dogs  experimented 
on.    Some  of  them  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  the  gelatine 

1  Comptes  Rendus,  1841,  yoI.  ziii.  p.  267. 
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within  tbeir  reach,  and  would  not  touch  it ;  others  tasted  of  it,  but 
would  not  eat:  others  still  devoured  a  certain  quantity  of  it  once 
or  twice,  and  then  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  farther  use  of  it" 

In  one  instance,  however,  Magendie  succeeded  in  inducing  a  dog 
to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  fibrin  daily  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  experiment;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
animal  became  emaciated  like  the  others,  and  died  at  last  with  the 
same  symptoms  of  inanition. 

The  alimentary  substances  of  the  second  class,  however,  viz.,  the 
sugars  and  the  oils,  have  been  sometimes  thought  less  important 
than  the  albuminous  matters,  because  they  do  not  enter  so  largely 
or  so  j)ermanently  into  the  composition  of  the  solid  tissues.  The 
saccharine  matters,  when  taken  as  food,  cannot  be  traced  £Burther 
than  the  blood.  They  undergo  already,  in  the  circulating  fluid, 
some  change  by  which  their  essential  character  is  lost,  and  they 
cannot  be  any  longer  recognized.  The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
mammary  gland  and  the  milk  is  only  exceptional,  and  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  male  subject.  The  fats  are,  it  is  true,  very  gene- 
rally distributed  throughout  the  body,  but  it  is  only  in  the  brain 
and  nervous  matter  that  they  exist  intimately  united  with  the  re- 
maining ingredients  of  the  tissues.  Elsewhere,  as  already  mentioned, 
it  is  deposited  in  distinct  drops  and  granules,  and  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains in  this  condition  must  of  course  remain  inactive,  so  fisur  as 
regards  any  chemical  nutritive  process.  In  this  condition  it  seems 
to  be  held  in  reserve,  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the  blood,  whenever 
it  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition.  On  being  reab- 
sorbed, however,  as  soon  as  it  again  enters  the  blood  or  unites 
intimately  with  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  it  at  once  changes  its 
condition  and  loses  its  former  chemical  constitution  and  properties. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  albuminoid  matters  have  been 
sometimes  considered  as  the  only  "  nutritious^'  substances,  because 
they  alone  constitute  under  their  own  form  a  great  part  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  tissues,  while  the  sugars  and  the  oils  rapidly  dis- 
appear by  decomposition.  It  has  even  been  assumed  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  sugar  and  the  oils  disappear  is  one  of  direct 
combustion  or  oxidation,  and  that  they  are  destined  solely  to  be 
consumed  in  this  way,  not  to  enter  at  all  into  the  composition  of 
the  tissues,  but  only  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  by  an  inces- 
sant process  of  combustion  in  the  blood.  They  have  been  therefore 
termed  the  "  combustible"  or  "  heat-producing"  elements,  while  the 
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albuminoid  substances  were  known  as  tbe  nutritious  or  "  plastic" 
elements. 

This  distinction,  however,  has  no  real  foundation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  sugars  and  the  oils  which  dis- 
appear in  the  body  are  destroyed  by  combustion.  This  is  merely 
an  inference  which  has  been  made  without  any  direct  proof.  All 
we  know  positively  in  regard  to  the  matter  is  that  these  substances 
soon  become  so  altered  in  the  blood  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
recognized  by  their  ordinary  chemical  properties;  but  we  are  still 
ignorant  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  transformations  which  they 
undergo.  Furthermore,  the  difference  between  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  albuminoid  substances  on  the  other, 
80  far  as  regards  their  decomposition  and  disappearance  in  the  body, 
is  only  a  difference  of  time.  The  albuminoid  substances  become 
transformed  more  slowly,  the  sugars  and  the  oils  more  rapidly. 
Even  if  it  should  be  ascertained  hereafter  that  the  sugars  and  the 
oils  really  do  not  unite  at  all  with  the  solid  tissues,  but  are  entirely 
decomposed  in  the  blood,  this  would  not  make  them  any  less  im- 
portant as  alimentary  substances,  since  the  blood  is  as  essential  a 
part  of  the  body  as  the  solid  tissues,  and  its  nutrition  must  be  pro- 
vided for  equally  with  theirs. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  single  proximate  principle,  nor 
even  any  one  class  of  them  alone,  can  be  sufficient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  body;  but  that  the  food,  to  be  nourishing,  must  contain 
substances  belonging  to  all  the  different  groups  of  proximate  prin- 
ciples. The  albuminoid  substances  are  first  in  importance  because 
they  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body;  and 
exhaustion  therefore  follows  more  rapidly  when  they  are  withheld 
than  when  the  animal  is  deprived  of  other  kinds  of  alimentary 
matter.  But  starchy  and  oleaginous  substances  are  also  requisite ; 
and  the  body  feels  the  want  of  them  sooner  or  later,  though  it  may 
be  plentifully  supplied  with  albumen  and  fibrin.  Finally,  the  in- 
organic saline  matters,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  are  also  neces- 
sary to  the  continuous  maintenance  of  life.  In  order  that  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids  remain  in  a  healthy  condition  and  take 
their  proper  part  in  the  functions  of  life,  they  must  be  supplied 
with  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  their  constitution ;  and  a  man 
may  be  starved  to  death  at  last  by  depriving  him  of  chloride  of 
sodium  or  phosphate  of  lime  just  as  surely,  though  not  so  rapidly, 
as  if  he  were  deprived  of  albumen  or  oil. 

In  the  different  kinds  of  food,  accordingly,  which  have  been 
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Miapi«i  bjr  the  universal  and  instinctive  choice  of  man,  the  three 
utK^Mac  classes  of  proximate  principles  are  all  more  or  leas  aband- 
.imly  n^presented.  In  all  of  them  there  exists  naturallj  a  certain 
•)<v{MrtK>Q  of  saline  substances;  and  water  and  chloride  of  sodium 
^u:^  ^nenillj  taken  with  them  in  addition.  In  milk,  the  first  food 
Mp^>U«>d  to  the  infant,  we  have  casein  which  is  an  albuminoid 
^iMlauce,  butter  which  represents  the  oily  matters,  and  sugar  of 
tttilk  UJonging  to  the  saccharine  group,  together  with  water  and 
^iue  matters,  in  the  following  proportions : — ' 

CoMPOfUTiov  OF  Cew'g  Milk. 

Witw 87.02 

l?iMi»ln 4.48 

Hutter 8.13 

HunAr  of  milk 4.77 

H(mU 

(•hlcirldei  of  potMiiam  and  sodiam 

Vho«|)biitM  of  todA  and  potass 

rhosi>bats  of  lime }•      0.60 

**  magnesia 

Alkaline  carbonates 

Iruti,  kc 


100.00 

I II  wh«5at  flour,  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  matter,  sugar  and  starch 
ilio  tioti«riitrogeuous  principles. 

CoMPosrriov  of  Wheat  Floub. 

Ohiieii  «...      10.2  Gum      ....        2.8 

HiMiiU    .        .        .        .72.8  Water    ....      10.0 

hiitfar     ....        4.2  

100.0 

TImi  othor  cereal  grains  mostly  contain  oil  in  addition  to  the 

Composition  of  Dried  Oatmeal. 

HUr«>li 59-00 

lllU«ir  matter  and  sngar 8.25 

lira/  albumlnotia  matter 4.30 

¥niiytM 2.00 

limit '  2.60 

MM«k,  Mil  xturH,  and  loss 23.95 

100.00 

IAk^m  iuniUi'm  albumen  and  salts  in  the  white,  with  the  addition 
tit  iiily  iimttcr  in  the  yolk. 

f  The  aiuwiriiianxiug  analjses  of  varioos  kinds  of  food  are  taken  from  Pereira 
I  Vm4  and  Diet,  New  York,  1843. 
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COMPOBinOV  OF  EOOB. 

White  of  Bgs.  Tolk  of  Bgs. 

Water ....      80.00 53.78 

Albamen  and  maeiu    .      16.28 12.75 

Yellow  oil    .        •        . 28.75 

SalU    ....        4.72 4.72 

100.00  100.00 

In  ordinary  flesh  or  butcher's  meat,  we  have  the  albuminoid 
matter  of  the  muscular  fibre  and  the  fat  of  the  adipose  tissue. 

COMPO01TIOV  OF  Ordutabt  Butcher's  Mbat. 

Meat  devoid  of  fat  86.7  /Water    ....      63.418 

l  Solid  matter  .        .        .      22.282 
Fat,  oeUalar  tissue,  &c .        .      14.300 

100.000 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
nutritioTis  character  of  any  substance,  or  its  value  as  an  article  of 
food,  does  not  depend  simply  upon  its  containing  either  one  of  the 
alimentary  substances  mentioned  above  in  large  quantity ;  but  upon 
its  containing  them  mingled  together  in  such  proportion  as  is 
requisite  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  body.  What  these  pro- 
portions are  cannot  be  determined  from  simple  chemical  analysis, 
nor  from  any  other  data  than  those  derived  from  direct  observation 
and  experiment. 

The  total  quantity  of  food  required  by  man  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  will  necessarily  vary,  indeed,  not  only  with  the  con- 
stitution and  habits  of  the  individual,  but  also  with  the  quality  of 
the  food  employed ;  since  some  articles,  such  as  corn  and  meat,  con- 
tain very  much  more  alimentary  material  in  the  same  bulk  than 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total 
quantity  should  state  also  the  kind  of  food  used ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  altogether  without  value.  From  experiments  performed  while 
living  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  bread,  fresh  meat,  and  butter,  with 
coffee  and  water  for  drink,  we  have  found  that  the  entire  quantity 
of  food  required  during  twenty -four  hours  by  a  man  in  fiill  health, 
and  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is  as  follows : — 

Meat 16  ounces. 

Bread /    .        .        .  19       " 

Butter 3J     " 

Fluids 52       " 

That  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  solid  food, 
and  rather  over  three  pints  of  liquid  food. 
6 
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Another  necessary  consideration,  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
substance  as  an  article  of  food,  is  its  digestibility.  A  Yegetable  or 
animal  tissue  may  contain  an  abundance  of  albuminoid  or  starchy 
matter,  but  may  be  at  the  same  time  of  such  an  unyielding  consist- 
ency as  to  be  insoluble  in  the  digestive  fluids,  and  therefore  useless 
as  an  article  of  food.  Bones  and  cartilages,  and  the  fibres  of  yel- 
low elastic  tissue,  are  indigestible,  and  therefore  not  nutritious. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  substances  con- 
tained in  woody  fibre,  and  the  hard  coverings  and  kernels  of  various 
fruits.  Everything,  accordingly,  which  softens  or  disintegrates  a 
hard  alimentary  substance  renders  it  more  digestible,  and  so  far 
increases  its  value  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  preparation  of  food  by  cooking  has  a  twofold  object :  first, 
to  soften  or  disintegrate  it,  and  second,  to  give  it  an  attractive 
flavor.  Many  vegetable  substances  are  so  hard  as  to  be  entirely 
indigestible  in  a  raw  state.  Bipe  peas  and  beans,  the  different  kinds 
of  grain,  and  many  roots  and  fruits,  require  to  be  softened  by  boil- 
ing, or  some  other  culinary  process,  before  they  are  ready  for  use. 
With  them,  the  principal  change  produced  by  cooking  is  an  altera- 
tion in  consistency.  With  most  kinds  of  animal  food,  however, 
the  eflect  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  case  of  muscular  flesh,  for 
example,  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  almost  always  more  or 
less  hardened  by  boiling  or  roasting ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fibrous  tissue  by  which  they  are  held  together  is  gelatinized  and 
softened,  so  that  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  easily  separated  from 
each  other,  and  more  readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids.  But 
beside  this,  the  organic  substances  contained  in  meat,  which  are  all 
of  them  very  insipid  in  the  raw  state,  acquire,  by  the  action  of  heat 
in  cooking,  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor.  This  flavor  excites 
the  appetite  and  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and 
renders,  in  this  way,  the  entire  process  of  digestion  more  easy  and 
expeditious. 

The  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
may  be  included  under  three  different  heads:  first,  digestion^  or  the 
preparation  of  the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal;  second,  assimiki' 
tion,  by  which  the  elements  of  the  food  are  converted  into  the  ani- 
mal tissues ;  and  third,  excretion,  by  which  it  is  again  decomposed, 
and  finally  discharged  from  the  body. 
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DIGESTION. 


Digestion  is  that  process  by  which  the  food  is  reduced  to  a  form 
in  which  it  can  be  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  and  taken  up 
by  the  bloodvessels.  This  process  does  not  occur  in  vegetables. 
For  vegetables  are  dependent  for  their  nutrition,  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  a  supply  of  inorganic  substances,  as  water,  saline 
matters,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  These  materials  constitute 
the  food  upon  which  plants  subsist,  and  are  converted  in  their  inte- 
rior into  other  substances,  by  the  nutritive  process.  These  mate- 
rials, furthermore,  are  constantly  supplied  to  the  vegetable  under 
such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  absorbed.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
exist  in  a  gaseous  form  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  also  to  be  found 
in  solution,  together  with  the  requisite  saline  matters,  in  the  water 
with  which  the  soil  is  penetrated.  All  these  substances,  therefore, 
are  at  once  ready  for  absorption,  and  do  not  require  any  preliminary 
modification.  But  with  animals  and  man  the  case  is  different. 
They  cannot  subsist  upon  these  inorganic  substances  alone,  but 
require  for  their  support  materials  which  have  already  been  organ- 
ized, and  which  have  previously  constituted  a  part  of  animal  or 
vegetable  bodies.  Their  food  is  almost  invariably  solid  or  semi-solid 
at  the  time  when  it  is  taken,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Meat,  bread, 
fruits,  vegetables,  &0.,  are  all  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  solid  and 
insoluble  condition;  and  even  those  substances  which  are  naturally 
fluid,  such  as  milk,  albumen,  white  of  egg,  are  almost  always, 
in  the  human  species,  coagulated  and  solidified  by  the  process  of 
cooking,  before  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

In  animals,  accordingly,  the  food  requires  to  undergo  a  process 
of  digestion,  or  liquefaction,  before  it  can  be  absorbed.  In  all  cases, 
the  geqeral  characters  of  this  process  are  the  same.  It  consists 
essentially  in  the  food  being  received  into  a  canal,  running  through 
the  body  from  mouth  to  anus,  called  the  "  alimentary  canal,"  in 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with  certain  digestive  fiuids,  which  act 
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upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  liquefy  and  dissolve  it  These  fluids 
are  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  certain  glandular  organs  situated  in  its  neighborhood.  Since  the 
food  always  consists,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  a  mixture  of  vari- 
ous substances,  having  different  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
the  several  digestive  fluids  are  also  different  from  each  other;  each 
one  of  them  exerting  a  peculiar  action,  which  is  more  or  less  con- 
flned  to  particular  species  of  food.  As  the  food  passes  through  the 
intestine  from  above  downward,  those  parts  of  it  which  become 
liquefied  are  successively  removed  by  absorption,  and  taken  up  by 
the  vessels ;  while  the  remaining  portions,  consisting  of  the  indiges- 
tible matter,  together  with  the  refuse  of  the  intestinal  secretions, 
gradually  acquire  a  firmer  consistency  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
the  fluids,  and  are  finally  discharged  from  the  intestine  under  the 
form  of  feces. 

In  different  species  of  animals,  however,  the  difference  in  their 
habits,  in  the  constitution  of  their  tissues,  and  in  the  character  of 
their  food,  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  character  of  the  secreted 
fluids.  As  a  general  rule,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  herbivorous 
animals  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  carnivora ;  since,  in  vege- 
table substances,  the  nutritious  matters  are  often  present  in  a  very 
solid  and  unmanageable  form,  as,  for  example,  in  raw  starch  and 
the  cereal  grains,  and  are  nearly  always  entangled  among  vegetable 
cells  and  fibres  of  an  indigestible  character.  In  those  instances, 
where  the  food  consists  mostly  of  herbage,  as  grass,  leaves,  &C.,  the 
digestible  matters  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  quan- 
tity ;  and  a  large  mass  of  food  must  therefore  be  taken,  in  order 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  nutritious  material  may  be  extracted 
from  it.  In  such  cases,  accordingly,  the  alimentary  canal  is  large 
and  long;  and  is  divided  into  many  compartments,  in  which 
different  processes  of  disintegration,  transformation,  and  solution 
are  carried  on. 

In  the  common  fowl,  for  instance  (Fig.  16),  the  food,  which  con- 
sists mostly  of  grains,  and  frequently  of  insects  with  hard,  coria- 
ceous integument,  first  passes  down  the  oesophagus  (a)  into  a 
diverticulum  or  pouch  (6)  termed  the  crop.  Here  it  remains  for 
a  time,  mingled  with  a  watery  secretion  in  which  the  grains  are 
macerated  and  softened.  The  food  is  then  carried  farther  down 
until  it  reaches  a  second  dilatation  (c),  the  proventriculus,  or 
secreting  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane  here  is  thick  and 
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glandalar,  and  is  provided  with  numeroua  se-  ns-  !<>• 

creting  follicles  or  crypts.  From  them  an 
add  fluid  is  poured  out,  by  which  the  food  is 
aabjected  to  further  changes.  It  next  passes 
into  the  gizzard  (d),  or  triturating  stomach,  a 
cavity  inclosed  by  thick,  muscular  walla,  and 
lined  with  a  remarkably  tough  and  horny 
epithelium.  Here  it  is  subjected  to  the  crush- 
ing and  grinding  action  of  the  muscular 
pari^es,  assisted  by  grains  of  sand  and  gravel, 
which  the  animal  instinctively  swallows  with 
the  food,  by  which  it  is  so  triturated  and  dis- 
integrated, that  it  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  pulp, 
upon  which  the  digestive  fluids  can  efiectoally 
operate.  The  mass  then  passes  into  the  intes- 
tine (e),  where  it  meets  with  the  intestinal 
juices,  which  complete  the  process  of  solution; 
and  from  the  intestinal  cavity  it  is  finally  ab- 
sorbed in  a  liquid  form,  by  the  vessels  of  the 
mnoous  membrane. 

In  the  ox,  again,  the  sheep,  the  camel,  the 
deer,  and  all  ruminating  animals,  there  are 
foar  distinct  stomachs  through  which  the 
food  passes  in  succession;  each  lined  with 
macoos  membrane  of  a  diSerent  structure, 
and  adapted  to  perform  a  different  part  in 
tiie  digestive  process  (Fig.  17),  When  first 
swallowed,  the  food  is  received  into  the  ru-  ,  proTenintmi..,  or  •Hnt^ 
men,  or  paunch  (i),  a  large  sac,  itself  par-  '"■  "•"'"ii-  <*■  °'""'' "' 
tially  divided  by  incomplete  partitions,  and  umids.  /.  two  long  »«] 
lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  thickly  set  !L'^7''lhort'di^iln'° '«bo« 
with  long  prominences  or  villi.  Here  it  ac-  iw  wnninauon. 
cumulates  while  the  animal  is  feeding,  and  is 
retained  and  macerated  in  its  own  fluids.  When  the  animal  has 
finished  browsing,  and  the  process  of  rumination  commences,  the 
food  is  regurgitated  into  the  mouth  by  au  inverted  action  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  paunch  and  cesophagus,  and  slowly  masticated. 
It  then  descends  again  along  the  cesophagus;  but  instead  of  enter- 
ing the  first  stomach,  as  before,  it  is  turn^  off  by  a  muscular  valve 
into  the  second  stomach,  or  reticulum  (c),  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  intersecting  folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  which  give  it 
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juaer-combed  or  retiealated  appearaooe.  Here  the  food,  already 
triturated  in  the  month,  and 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  is  fortber 
macerated  in  the  fluids  swallowed 
by  the  aoim&l,  which  always  ao- 
cumulate  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  reticulum.  The  next 
cavity  is  the  omana,  or  **psalte< 
hum"  (d),  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  is  arranged  ia  longi* 
tudinsl  folds,  alternately  broad 
and  narrow,  lying  parallel  with 
each  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  so  that  the  extent  of  mocooa 
surface,  brought  in  contact  with 
the  food,  is  very  much  increased. 
The  exit  from  this  cavity  leads 
directly  into  the  abomasus,  or 
"rennet"  (<),  which  ia  the  true 
i^i^{«rtiv»  stoinaoh,  in  which  themucoua  membrane  is  softer,  thicker, 
mkI  UH>Jn>  glandular  than  elsewhere,  and  in  which  an  acid  and 
tti^hly  iK>lve»t  lliiiil  is  secreted.  Then  follows  the  intestinal  canal 
«tth  iln  variouH  divisions  and  variations. 

Ilk  tht<  mrtiivora,  on  the  other  band,  the  alimentaiy  canal  is 
nh^irttir  and  imrrowor  than  in  the  preceding,  and  presents  fewer 
vS>ut)>U<x  ititM.  'I'lio  fiHHl,  upon  which  these  snimala  subsist,  is  softer 
thttii  ttutt  (>!'  thu  htirliivora,  and  less  encumbered  with  indigestible 
ut!4llvr ;  M>  that  the  prvxjoss  of  its  solution  requires  a  less  extensive 
it|'|>«rMtu«. 

Ill  \\m  Uuninii  H|H^uii>H,  the  food  is  naturally  of  a  mixed  cha- 
tAt'kU'i  i^nttniuiiig  l>«>th  uniiual  and  vegetable  substances.  But  the 
tli,ij«>«livo  n|>|>nrutuH  in  niai)  resembles  almost  exactly  that  of  the 
t^Mtivi'iH.  I''iir  tho  voguUble  matters  which  we  take  as  food  are, 
\\\  Um>  Itial  )>lm'4<,  artitli'inlly  separated,  to  a  great  extent,  from  indi- 
^«wii|ilt>  tiHpurttitiM;  and  secondly,  they  are  so  softened  by  the 
itt\it>tM«  t>f  iHKik  iug  KM  to  become  nearly  or  quite  as  easily  digestible 

^1  milUtltl  MtlUlllUtHHI, 

Ilk  ihti  liiiiiinii  M|HioiiiH,  however,  the  processof  digestion,  though 
«mt|>lt>r  ihiiu  iu  th»  lutrbivura,  is  still  complicated.  The  alimentary 
t^lltlt  I"  hvni,  aUt,  ilividud  into  different  compartments  or  cavities, 

^  (HtiiUitutUMitu  with  oaoh  other  by  narrow  orifices.    At  its 


commencement  (Fig;  18),  we  find  the  cavity  of  the  nwtiik,  which  is 
guarded  at  its  posterior  extremity  by  the  muscular  valve  of  the 
isthmoB    of    the    fauces. 

Throagh  the  pharynx  and  ^s- 18- 

OBBOphagas  (a),  it  com> 
manicates  with  the  second 
compartment,  or  the  sto- 
mal {b),  a  fiask-shaped 
dilatation,  which  is  guarded 
at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
oriAces  hy  circular  bands 
of  muscolar  fibres.  Then 
comes  the  small  intestine 
(e),  different  parts  of  which, 
owing  to  the  varying  stnic- 
tare  of  their  mucoos  mem- 
branes, have  received  the 
different  names  of  dnode- 
nam,  jejunnm,  and  ileum. 
In  the  duodenum,  we  have 
the  orifices  of  the  biliary 
and  pancreatic  ducts  (/,  y). 
Finally,  we  have  the  larye 
inUstine  (A,  i,  J,  k),  separated 
from  the  smaller  by  the 
ileo-cfecal  valve,  and  ter- 
minating, at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, by  the  anus,  at 
which  is  situated  a  double 
^hincter,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  its  orifice. 
Everywhere  the  alimentary 
eaaal  is  composed  of  a 
mucous  membrane  and  a 
muscular  coat,  with  a  layer 
of  submucous  areolar  tissue 
between  the  two.  The  mus- 
cnlar  coat   is   everywhere 

composed  of  a  double  layer  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres, 
by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  which  the  food  is 
carried  through  the  canal  from  above  downward.    The  mucous 
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membrane  presents,  also,  a  different  stractore,  and  has  difiEerent 
properties  in  different  parts.  In  the  month  and  cesopliagas,  it  is 
smooth,  with  a  hard,  whitish,  and  tessellated  epithelium.  This  kind 
of  epithelium  terminates  abruptly  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastric  cavity  is  soft  and 
glandular,  covered  with  a  transparent,  columnar  epithelium,  and 
thrown  into  minute  folds  or  projections  on  its  free  surface,  which 
are  sometimes  reticulated  with  each  other.  In  the  small  intestine, 
we  find  large  transverse  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  the  valvula 
conmventesj  the  minute  villosities  which  cover  its  8urfiK)e,  and  the 
peculiar  glandular  structures  which  it  contains.  Finally,  in  the 
large  intestine,  the  mucous  membrane  is  again  different.  It  is  here 
smooth  and  shining,  free  from  villosities,  and  provided  with  a 
different  glandular  apparatus. 

Furthermore,  the  digestive  secretions,  also,  vary  in  these  difibrent 
regions.  In  its  passage  from  above  downwards,  the  food  meets 
with  no  leas  than  five  dififerent  digestive  fluids.  First  it  meets  with 
the  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth ;  second,  with  the  gaatriejuies^ 
in  the  stonuu^h;  third,  with  the  bile;  fourth,  with  the  pancreatie 
fluid;  and  fifth,  with  the  irUestinal  juice.  It  is  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  process  of  digestion,  as  established  by  modem 
researches,  that  different  elements  of  the  food  are  digested  in  different 
parts  (f  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  agency  (f  differtrd  digestive  fluids. 
By  their  action,  the  various  ingredients  of  the  alimentary  mass  are 
successively  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition,  and  are  taken  up  by  the 
vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

The  action  which  is  exerted  upon  the  food  by  the  digestive 
fluids  is  not  that  of  a  simple  chemical  solution.  It  is  a  transforma- 
tion, by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  food  are  altered  in  character 
at  the  same  time  that  they  undergo  the  process  of  liquefaction. 
The  active  agent  in  producing  this  change  is  in  every  instance  an 
organic  matter,  which  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  digestive 
fluid ;  and  which,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  food,  exerts  upon 
it  a  catalytic  action,  and  transforms  its  ingredients  into  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  these  newly  formed  substances  which  are  finally 
absorbed  by  the  vessels,  and  mingled  with  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation. 

In  our  study  of  the  process  of  digestion,  the  different  digestive 
fluids  will  be  examined  separately,  and  their  action  on  the  aliment- 
ary substances  in  the  different  regions  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
successively  investigated. 
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In  tbe  first  division  of  the  alimentary  canal,  viz.,  the  mouth,  the 
food  undergoes  simultaneously  two  different  operations,  viz.,  mas- 
tication and  insalivation.  Mastication  consists  in  the  cutting  and 
trituration  of  the  food  by  the  teeth,  by  the  action  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  This  process  is  entirely 
a  mechanical  one.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  food  for 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  As  this  action  is 
chemical  in  its  nature,  it  will  be  exerted  more  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently if  the  food  be  finely  divided  than  if  it  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  digestive  fluids  in  a  solid  mass.  This  is  always  the 
case  when  a  solid  body  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  action  of  a 
solvent  fluid ;  since,  by  being  broken  up  into  minute,  particles,  it 
offers  a  larger  surface  to  the  contact  of  the  fluid,  and  is  more  readily 
attacked  and  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  it. 

In  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  and  their  physiological  action,  there 
are  certain  marked  differences,  corresponding  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  the  kind  of  food  upon  which  it  subsists.  In  fish  and 
serpents,  in  which  the  food  is  swallowed  entire,  and  in  which  the 
process  of  digestion,  accordingly,  is  comparatively  slow,  the  teeth 
are  simply  organs  of  prehension.  They  have  generally  the  form 
of  sharp,  curved  spines,  with  their  points  set  backward  (Fig.  19), 
and  arranged  in  a  double  or  triple  row 
about  the  edges  of  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  ^^*^^^^' 

covering  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  mouth, 
tongue,  and  palate.  They  serve  merely  to 
retain  the  prey,  and  prevent  its  escape, 
after  it  has  been  seized  by  the  animal.    In 

the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  as  those  of  ^.X^S""""'  ''"" 
the  dog  and  cat  kind,  and  other  similar 

&milies,  there  are  three  different  kinds  of  teeth  adapted  to  different 
mechanical  purposes.  (Fig.  20.)  First,  the  incisors,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  six  in  the  superior, 
and  six  in  the  inferior  maxilla,  of  flattened  form,  and  placed  with 
their  thin  edges  running  from  side  to  side.  The  incisors,  as  their 
name  indicates,  are  adapted  for  dividing  the  food  by  a  cutting 
motion,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  shears.  Behind  them  come  the  canine 
teeth,  or  tusks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
These  are  long,  curved,  conical,  and  pointed  ;  and  are  used  as 


Fig.  20. 
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weapons  of  offence,  and  for  laying  hold  of  and  retaining  the  prey. 
Lastly,  the  molars,  eight  or  more  in  number  on  each  side,  are 
larger  and  broader  than  the  incis- 
ors, and  provided  with  aerratfld 
edges,  each  presenting  Bereral  aharp 
points,  arranged  generally  in  a  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  line  of  tbe 
jaw.  Id  these  animals,  masUcati(« 
is  very  imperfect,  since  tbe  food  is 
not  ground  up,  bat  only  pieroed 
and  mangled  by  the  acUon  of  tbe 
teeth  before  being  swallowed  into 
the  stomach.  In  the  herbivoiB,  on 
the  other  band,  the  incisors  are  pre- 
sent only  iu  the  lower  jaw  in  the  ruminating  animals,  though  in 
the  horse  they  are  found  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  nwzilLa  (Fig. 


21).    They  are  used  merely  for  cutting  off  the  bundles  of  grass  or 

herbage,  on  which  the  animal  feeds.     The  canines  are  either  absent 

or  only  slightly  developed,  and  the  real  process  of 

Fig.  23.  mastication  is  performed  altogether  by  the  molars. 

These  are  large  and  thick  (Fig.  22),  and  present  a 

broad,  3at  surface,  diversified  by  variously  folded 

WCX^fiW    and   projecting  ridges  of  enamel,   with  shallow 

IpSSOJSSS\    grooves,  intervening  between  them.   By  the  lateral 

~  rubbing  motion  of  the  roughened  surfaces  against 

each  other,  the  food  is  effectually  comminuted  and 

reduced  to  a  pnlpy  mass. 

In  the  human  subject,  the  teeth  combine  the 
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characters  of  thoee  of  the  CBrDiTora  and  tbe  herbivora.  (Fig.  23.) 

The  inciaors  (a),  four  in 

number  io  each  jaw,  bare,  Fig-  23. 

aa  in  other  iostances,  a  ^ 

cnttiogedge running  from 

ride  to  aide.    The  canines 

{by,  which    are    eitnated 

immediately  behind  the 

former,    are    mach    less 

prominent    and    pointed     ^ 

than  in  tbe  camivora,  and 

differ  less  in  form  from 

the  incisors  on  tbe  one 

hand,  and  tbe  first  molars 

on  tbe  other.  The  molars,       ^^ 

again  (c,  d),  are  thick  and      AnMrlor  malua.    d.  pMlanor  mglua. 

strong,  and  have  compa- 
ratively flat  sarfaces,  like  those  of  the  berbivora ;  bnt  instead  of 
presenting  ourriliDear  ridges,  are  covered  with  more  or  less  conical 
eminences,  like  those  of  the  oamivora.  In  the  human  subject, 
therefore,  the  teeth  are  evidently  adapted  for  a  mixed  diet,  consist* 
ing  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food.  Mastication  is  here  as 
perfect  as  it  is  in  the  herbivora,  though  less  prolonged  and  labor!- 
cos ;  for  the  vegetable  substances  used  by  man,  as  already  remarked, 
are  previously  separated  to  a  great  extent  from  their  impurities, 
and  softened  by  cooking;  so  that  they  do  not  require,  for  their  mas- 
tication, so  extensive  and  powerful  a  triturating  apparatus.  Finally, 
animal  substances  are  more  completely  masticated  in  the  human 
subject  than  they  are  in  the  camivora,  and  their  digestion  is  accord- 
ingly completed  with  greater  rapidity. 

We  can  easily  estimate,  from  tbe  facts  above  stated,  the  great 
importance,  to  the  digestive  process,  of  a  thorough  preliminary 
mastication.  If  the  food  be  hastily  swallowed  in  undivided  masses, 
it  most  remain  a  long  time  undissolved  in  the  stomach,  where  it 
will  becpme  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance ;  but  if  reduced 
beforehand,  by  mastication,  to  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  it  is 
readily  attacked  by  the  digestive  fluids,  and  becomes  speedily  and 
completely  liquefied. 
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SAUVA. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  food  is  masticated,  it  ia  mixed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  month  with  the  first  of  the  digestive  fluids,  viz.,  the 
saliva.  Human  saliva,  as  it  is  obtained  directly  &om  the  baocal 
cavitj,  ia  a  colorless,  slightly  viscid  and  alkaline  fluid,  with  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1005.  When  first  dischai^^  it  is  frothy  and 
opaline,  holding  in  suapeosion  minute,  whitish  flocculi.  On  being 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  ao 
opaque,  whitish  deposit  collects  at  the  bottom,  while  the  supernatant 
fluid  becomes  clear.  The  deposit,  when  examined  by  the  miaro- 
Bcope  (Fig.  24),  is  seen  to 
^'  consist  of  abundant  epithe- 

lium scales  from  the  iotemal 
surface  of   the  mouth,  de- 
tached by  mechanical  irrila- 
@  ',,=;       \       tioD,  minute,  roundish,  gra- 

nular, nucleated  cells,  appa- 
rently epithelium  from  the 
.,^^^,     -,  .    ,   1     mucous  follicles,  a   certain 
^  ^'^■'  ^Bfeft^*^^     /     ■™ount  of  granular  matter, 
a^V  *     flWHB  '^  '     i      and  a  few  oil-globules.    Tbe 
^O^^^^i  '       '  supernatant  fluid  baaa&int 

^  i-T        /-  bluish  tinge,  becomesslightly 

opalescent  by  boiling,  and 
ii.«.L«»oi»»L«Ep^«t.c«.-i.ho™.»ur    the  addition  of  nitric  acid. 

lUltar  .Dd  OLI-clDbolH ;  depo^tsd  u  Hdlnenl  trwc      Alcohol  in  CXCeSS,  CanSCS  the 

lauaii  H  T».  precipitation    of    abundant 

whitish  flocculi.    According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  the  composi- 
tion of  saliva  is  as  follows: — 

CoHPoirnos  of  Saliva. 

W»Ur m.l8 

Orf*nle  nuttar 1-34 

Snlpho-sysnlde  of  potMiinm O.H 

PbosphktM  ot  »oda,  lime,  and  magDeti* -SB 

ChloridM  of  wdinm  and  potMainm .M 

Hlxtara  or  epltbelltim 1.S3 

iooa.(io 

The  organic  substance  present  in  the  saliva  has  been  occasionally 

■  VHTdaanngiiBni)  nnil  StolTirecbwl.     Lelptlg,  18S3. 
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known  by  the  name  of  ptyaline.  It  is  coagulable  by  alcohol,  but 
not  by  a  boiling  temperature.  A  very  little  albumen  is  also  pre- 
sent, mingled  with  the  ptyaline,  and  produces  the  opalescence 
which  appears  in  the  saliva  when  raised  to  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  snlpho-cyanogen  may  be  detected  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
iron,  which  produces  the  characteristic  red  color  of  sulpho-cyanide 
of  iron.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  saliva  varies  in  intensity 
during  the  day,  but  is  nearly  always  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  saliva  is  not  a  simple  secretion,  but  a  mixture  of  four  dis- 
tinct fluids,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  source  from  which 
tbey  are  derived,  and  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
These  secretions  are,  in  the  human  subject,  first,  that  of  the  parotid 
gland ;  second,  that  of  the  submaxillary ;  third,  that  of  the  sub- 
lingual; and  fourth,  that  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth. 
These  different  fluids  have  been  comparatively  studied,  in  the 
lower  animals,  by  Bernard,  Frerichs,  and  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 
The  parotid  saliva  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dog 
by  exposing  the  duct  of  Steno  where  it  crosses  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  introducing  into  it,  through  an  artificial  opening,  a  fine  silver 
canula.  The  parotid  saliva  then  runs  directly  from  its  external 
orifice,  without  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  salivary  glands. 
It  is  clear,  limpid,  and  watery,  without  the  slightest  viscidity,  and 
has  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  The  submaxillary  saliva  is  ob- 
tained in  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  a  canula  into  Wharton's 
duct.  It  differs  from  the  parotid  secretion,  so  far  as  its  physical 
proj)erties  are  concerned,  chiefly  in  possessing  a  well-marked  vis- 
cidity. It  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  sublingual  saliva  is  also 
alkaline,  colorless,  and  transparent,  and  possesses  a  greater  degree 
of  viscidity  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.  The  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  follicles  of  the  mouth,  which  forms  properly  a  part  of 
the  saliva,  is  obtained  by  placing  a  ligature  simultaneously  on 
Wharton's  and  Steno's  ducts,  and  on  that  of  the  sublingual  gland, 
so  as  to  shut  out  from  the  mouth  all  the  glandular  salivary  secre- 
tions, and  then  collecting  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane.  This  fluid  is  very  scanty,  and  much  more  viscid  than 
either  of  the  other  secretions ;  so  much  so,  that  it  cannot  be  poured 
out  in  drops  when  received  in  a  glass  vessel,  but  adheres  strongly 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

According  to  Bernard,*  the  principal  distinction  between  these 

*  Le<;0D8  de  Phjsiologie  Exp^rimentale,  Paris,  1856,  p.  93. 
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different  salivary  fluids  resides  in  the  character  of  the  organic 
matter  peculiar  to  each  one.  The  organic  ingredient  of  the  parotid 
saliva  is  small  in  quantity,  perfectly  fluid,  and  analogous  in  some 
respects  to  albumen,  since  it  coagulates  by  a  boiling  temperature. 
That  of  the  submaxillary  is  moderately  viscid,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  solidify  or  gelatinisse  on  cooling;  while  that  of  the  sublingual 
and  mucous  secretions  is  excessively  viscid,  but  does  not  gelatinize 
at  a  low  temperature. 

The  saliva  proper  consists,  therefore,  of  a  nearly  homogeneous 
mixture  of  all  these  different  secretions;  of  which  that  from  ihe 
parotid  is  the  most  abundant,  that  of  the  sublingual  and  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth  the  least  so.  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
obtained,  from  one  of  the  parotid  glands  of  the  dog,  one  hundred 
and  thirty -six  grains  of  fluid  in  an  hour;  from  the  submaxillary, 
eighty-seven  grains ;  and  from  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mouth, 
after  ligature  of  both  Wharton^s  and  Steno^s  ducts,  thirty-one 
grains.  The  saliva,  as  a  whole,  is  not  secreted  with  uniform 
rapidity  at  all  times.  While  fasting,  and  while  the  tongue  and 
jaws  are  at  rest,  it  is  supplied  in  but  small  quantity,  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  moist  and  pliable. 
Any  movement  of  the  jaws,  however,  increases  the  rapidity  of  its 
flow.  It  is  still  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
food,  particularly  that  which  has  a  decided  taste,  or  which  requires 
an  active  movement  of  the  jaws  for  its  mastication.  The  saliva  is 
then  poured  out  in  abundance,  and  continues  to  be  rapidly  secreted 
until  the  food  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 

A  very  curious  fact  has  been  observed  by  M.  Colin,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort,*  viz., 
that  in  the  horse  and  ass,  as  well  as  in  the  cow  and  other  ruminat* 
ing  animals,  the  parotid  glands  of  the  two  opposite  sides,  during 
mastication,  are  never  in  active  secretion  at  the  same  time;  but 
that  they  alternate  with  each  other,  one  remaining  quiescent  while 
the  other  is  active,  and  vice  versd.  In  these  animals,  mastication  is 
said  to  be  unilateral^  that  is,  when  the  animal  commences  feeding 
or  ruminating  the  food  is  triturated,  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more,  by 
the  molars  of  one  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  to  the  opposite 
side ;  and  for  the  next  fift;een  minutes  mastication  is  performed  by 
the  molars  of  that  side  only.  It  is  then  changed  back  again,  and 
so  on  alternately,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  lateral  movements  of 

1  Traits  de  Ph.vsiologie  Compart,  Paris,  1854,  p.  468. 
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the  jaw  may  be  reversed  many  times  during  the  course  of  a  meal. 
By  establishing  a  salivary  fistula  simultaneously  on  each  side,  it  is 
found  that  the  flow  of  saliva  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  the 
masticatory  movement.  When  the  animal  masticates  on  the  right 
side,  it  is  the  right  parotid  which  secretes  actively,  while  but  little 
saliva  is  supplied  by  the  left ;  when  mastication  is  on  the  left  side, 
the  left  parotid  pours  out  an  abundance  of  fluid,  while  the  right  is 
nearly  inactive.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  alternation  of 
function  does  not  exist,  to  the  same  extent  at  least,  in  man  and  the 
camivora,  in  whom  mastication  is  performed  very  nearly  on  both 
sides  at  once. 

Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  rapidity  of  its  secretion,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  readily  excited  by  artificial  means  as 
by  the  presence  of  food,  it  becomes  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate 
the  total  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  daily.  The  first  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made  by  Mitscherlich,*  who  collected  from  two  to  three  ounces 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  an  accidental  salivary  fistula  of  Steno's 
duct  in  the  human  subject;  from  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
total  amount  secreted  by  all  the  glands  was  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
daily.  As  this  man  was  a  hospital  patient,  however,  and  suflering 
from  constitutional  debility,  the  above  calculation  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  accurate  one,  and  accordingly  Bidder  and  Schmidt^ 
make  a  higher  estimate.  One  of  these  observers,  in  experimenting 
upon  himself,  collected  from  the  mouth  in  one  hour,  without  using 
any  artificial  stimulus  to  the  secretion,  1500  grains  of  saliva ;  and 
calculates,  therefore,  the  amount  secreted  daily,  making  an  allow- 
ance of  seven  hours  for  sleep,  as  not  far  from  25,000  grains,  or 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois. 

On  repeating  this  experiment,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
collect  from  the  mouth,  without  artificial  stimulus,  more  than  556 
grains  of  saliva  per  hour.  This  quantity,  however,  may  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  into  the  mouth  of  any  smooth  unirri- 
tating  substance,  as  glass  beads  or  the  like ;  and  during  the  masti- 
cation of  food,  the  saliva  is  poured  out  in  very  much  greater  abund- 
ance. The  very  sight  and  odor  of  nutritious  food,  when  the  appetite 
is  excited,  will  stimulate  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  flow  of  saliva; 
and,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  "bring  the  water  into  the  mouth.'' 
Any  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  total  quantity  of  saliva,  based  on 
the  amount  secreted  in  the  intervals  of  mastication,  would  be  a  very 

*  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man.    Phila.  ed.,  1846,  p.  295.  '  Op.  oit.,  p.  14. 
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imperfect  one.  We  may  make  a  tolerably  accurate  calcolation, 
however,  by  ascertaining  how  mach  is  really  secreted  daring  a 
meal,  over  and  above  that  which  is  produced  at  other  times.  We 
have  found,  for  example,  by  experiments  performed  for  this  pur* 
pose,  that  wheaten  bread  gains  during  complete  mastication  65  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  saliva ;  and  that  fresh  cooked  meat  gaina^ 
under  the  same  circumstances,  48  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  daily  allowance  of  these  two  substances,  for  a 
man  in  full  health,  is  19  ounces  of  bread,  and  16  ounces  of  meat 
The  quantity  of  saliva,  then,  required  for  the  mastication  of  these 
two  substances,  is,  for  the  bread  4,572  grains,  and  for  the  meat  8,860 
grains.  If  we  now  calculate  the  quantity  secreted  between  meals 
as  continuing  for  22  hours  at  666  grains  per  hour,  we  have: — 

Saliva  required  for  mastication  of  bread  ss   4572  grains. 
"  "         "  "  "    meat  =    3360     " 

"  seoreted  in  intervals  of  meals  as  12232     « 


Total  quantity  in  twentj-foor  hours  ss  20164  grains ; 

or  rather  less  than  8  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  most  important  question,  connected  with  this  subject^  relates 
to  the/unc^tion  of  the  saliva  in  the  digestive  process,  A  very  remarka- 
ble property  of  this  fluid  is  that  which  was  discovered  by  Leachs 
in  Germany,  viz.,  that  it  possesses  the  power  of  converting  boiled 
starch  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  it  in  equal  proportions,  and  kept 
for  a  short  time  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  This  phenomenon 
is  one  of  catalysis,  in  which  the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  by 
simple  contact  with  the  organic  substance  contained  in  the  saliva. 
This  organic  substance,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mialhe,' 
may  even  be  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  without  losing  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar,  when  again  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  state 
of  solution. 

This  action  of  ordinary  human  saliva  on  boiled  starch  takes  place 
sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Traces  of  glucose  may  occasionally 
be  detected  in  the  mixture  in  one  minute  after  the  two  substances 
have  been  brought  in  contact;  and  we  have  even  found  that  starch 
paste,  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  if  already  at  the 
temperature  of  100^  F.,  will  yield  traces  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  half 
a  minute.     The  rapidity,  however,  with  which  this  action  is  mani- 

'  Chimie  appliqu^e  4  la  Phjsiologie  et  k  la  Th^rapeutique,  Paris,  1856,  p.  48. 
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fested,  yaries  Tery  mnch,  as  was  formerly  noticed  by  Lehmann,  at 
di£Eerent times;  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  varying  constitution 
of  the  saliva  itsel£  It  is  often  impossible,  for  example,  to  find  any 
eridenoes  of  sugar,  in  the  mixture  of  starch  and  saliva,  under  five, 
teOi  or  fifteen  minutes;  and  it  is  frequently  a  longer  time  than  this 
before  the  whole  of  the  starch  is  completely  transformed.  Even 
when  the  conversion  of  the  starch  commences  very  promptly,  it  is 
often  a  long  time  before  it  is  finished.  If  a  thin  starch  paste,  for 
example,  which  contains  no  traces  of  sugar,  be  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  buccal  secretions,  it  will  often,  as 
already  mentioned,  begin  to  show  the  reaction  of  sugar  in  the  course 
of  half  a  minute ;  but  some  of  the  starchy  matter  still  remains,  and 
will  continue  to  manifest  its  characteristic  reaction  with  iodine,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  half  an  hour. 

The  above  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Magendie,  Bernard,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  &c.,  does  not 
reside  in  either  the  parotid,  submaxillary  or  mucous  secretions 
taken  separately ;  but  only  in  the  mixed  saliva,  as  it  comes  from 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  submaxillary  and  mucous  secretions, 
however,  taken  together,  produce  the  change ;  though  neither  of  them 
has  any  effect  alone,  nor  even  when  mixed  artificially  with  the  saliva 
of  the  parotid. 

It  was  supposed,  when  this  property  of  converting  starch  into 
sagar  was  first  discovered  to  exist  in  the  saliva,  that  it  constituted 
the  true  physiological  action  of  the  secretion,  and  that  the  function 
of  the  saliva  was,  in  reality,  the  digestion  and  liquefaction  of  starchy 
sobetances.  It  was  very  soon  noticed,  however,  by  the  French 
observers,  that  this  property  of  the  saliva  was  rather  an  accidental 
than  an  essential  one ;  and  that,  although  starchy  substances  are 
really  converted  into  sugar,  if  mixed  with  saliva  in  a  test-tube,  yet 
they  are  not  afiected  by  it  to  the  same  degree  in  the  natural  process 
of  digestion.  We  have  already  mentioned  above  the  extremely 
variable  activity  of  the  saliva,  in  this  respect,  at  difierent  times ; 
and  it  must  be  recollected,  also,  that  in  digestion  the  food  is  not 
retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  but  passes  at  once,  after  mas- 
tication, into  the  stomach.  Several  German  observers,  as  Frerichs, 
Jacubowitsch,  Bidder,  and  Schmidt,  maintained  at  first  that  the 
saccharine  conversion  of  starch,  after  being  commenced  in  the 
mouth,  might  be,  and  actually  was,  completed  in  the  stomach.  We 
have  convinced  ourselves,  however,  by  frequent  experiments,  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  a  dog,  with  a  gastric  fistula,  be  fed  with  a 
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mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starch,  and  pordons  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  withdrawn  afterward  through  the  fistula, 
the  starch  is  easily  recognizable  by  its  reaction  with  iodine  for  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  minutes  afterward.  In  forty-five  minutes,  it  is 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  in  one  hour  has  usually  altogether  dis- 
appeared; but  no  sugar  is  to  be  detected  at  any  time.  Sometimes 
the  starch  disappears  more  rapidly  than  this ;  but  at  no  time,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  is  there  any  indication  of  the  presence  of 
sugar  in  the  gastric  fluids.  Bidder  and  Smith  have  also  concluded, 
from  subsequent  investigations,'  that  the  first  experiments  performed 
under  their  direction  by  Jacubowitsch  were  erroneous;  and  it  is 
now  acknowledged  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the  French  obeenrers, 
that  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  the  stomach,  after  the  introduction 
of  starch,  in  any  form  or  by  any  method.  In  the  ordinary  prooess 
of  digestion,  in  fact,  starchy  matters  do  not  remain  long  enough  in 
the  mouth  to  be  altered  by  the  saliva,  but  pass  at  once  into  the  sto- 
mach. Here  they  meet  with  the  gastric  fluids,  which  become  min- 
gled with  them,  and  prevent  the  change  which  would  otherwise  be 
effected  by  the  saliva.  We  have  found  that  the  gastric  juice  will 
interfere,  in  this  manner,  with  the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the  test- 
tube,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach.  If  two  mixtures  be  made,  one  of 
starch  and  saliva,  the  other  of  starch,  saliva,  and  gastric  juice,  and 
both  kept  for  fifteen  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.,  in  the 
first  mixture  the  starch  will  be  promptly  converted  into  sugar,  while 
in  the  second  no  such  change  will  take  place.  The  above  action, 
therefore,  of  saliva  on  starch,  though  a  curious  and  interesting  pro- 
perty, has  no  significance  as  to  its  physiological  function,  since  it 
does  not  take  place  in  the  natural  digestive  process.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  there  are  other  means  provided  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters,  altogether  independent  of  the  action  of  the  saliva. 
The  true  function  of  the  saliva  is  altogether  a  physical  one.  Its 
action  is  simply  to  moisten  the  food  and  facilitate  its  mastication, 
as  well  as  to  lubricate  the  triturated  mass,  and  assist  its  passage 
down  the  oesophagus.  Food  which  is  hard  and  dry,  like  crusts, 
crackers,  &c^  cannot  be  masticated  and  swallowed  with  readiness 
unless  moistened  by  some  fluid.  If  the  saliva,  therefore,  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  loss  does  not  interfere 
directly  with  the  chemical  changes  of  the  food  in  digestion,  but  only 
with  its  mechanical  preparation.    This  is  the  result  of  direct  experi- 

'  Op.  oit.,  p.  26. 
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ments  performed  by  various  observers.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  after 
^ng  Steno's  duct,  together  with  the  common  duct  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  sublingual  glands  on  both  sides  in  the  dog,  found 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  such  an  operation  was  "  a  remarkable 
diminution  of  the  fluids  which  exude  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  mouth; 
so  that  these  surfiaces  retained  their  natural  moisture  only  so  long 
as  the  mouth  was  closed,  and  readily  became  dry  on  exposure  to 
contact  with  the  air.  Accordingly,  deglutition  became  evidently 
difficult  and  laborious,  not  only  for  dry  food,  like  bread,  but  even 
for  that  of  a  tolerably  moist  consistency,  like  fresh  meat  The  ani- 
mals also  became  very  thirsty,  and  were  constantly  ready  to  drink." 

Bernard'  also  found  that  the  only  marked  effect  of  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth  was  a  difficulty  in  the  mechani- 
cal processes  of  mastication  and  deglutition.  He  first  administered 
to  a  horse  one  pound  of  oats,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with 
which  mastication  would  naturally  be  accomplished.  The  above 
quantity  of  grain  was  thoroughly  masticated  and  swallowed  at  the 
end  of  nine  minutes.  An  opening  had  been  previously  made 
in  the  oesophagus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  so  that  none  of  the 
food  reached  the  stomach;  but  each  mouthful,  as  it  passed  down  the 
oesophagus,  was  received  at  the  oesophageal  opening  and  examined 
by  the  experimenter.  The  parotid  duct  on  each  side  of  the  face 
was  then  divided,  and  another  pound  of  oats  given  to  the  animal. 
Mastication  and  deglutition  were  both  found  to  be  immediately 
retarded.  The  alimentary  masses  passed  down  the  oesophagus  at 
longer  intervals,  and  their  interior  was  no  longer  moist  and  pasty, 
as  before,  but  dry  and  brittle.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
minutes,  the  animal  had  succeeded  in  masticating  and  swallowing 
only  about  three-quarters  of  the  quantity  which  he  had  previously 
disposed  of  in  nine  minutes. 

It  appears,  also,  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Bernard,  and 
Lassaigne,  on  horses  and  cows,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food  during  mastication  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  hard- 
ness and  dryness,  but  has  no  particular  relation  to  its  chemical 
qualities.  These  experiments  were  performed  as  follows :  The  oeso- 
phagus was  opened  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  ligature 
placed  upon  it,  between  the  wound  and  the  stomach.  The  animal 
was  then  supplied  with  a  previously  weighed  quantity  of  food,  and 
this,  as  it  passed  out  by  the  oesophageal  opening,  was  received  into 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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appropriate  vessels  and  again  weighed.  The  difierence  in  weighty 
before  and  after  swallowing,  indicated  the  quantity  of  saliva  absorbed 
by  the  food.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  Las- 
saigne's  experiments,'  performed  upon  a  horse : — 

Kind  op  Food  bmplotbd.  Quantity  of  Salivb  absobbbd. 

For  100  parts  of  hay  there  were  absorbed  400  pftrts  salira. 

"  barley  meal  "  186  " 

"  oats  "  113  " 

*'  green  stalks  and  leaves  *'  49  " 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above  facts,  that  the  quantity  of  saliva 
produced  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the  chemical  character  of  the 
food  as  with  its  physical  condition.  When  the  food  is  dry  and 
hard,  and  requires  much  mastication,  the  saliva  is  secreted  in 
abundance ;  when  it  is  soft  and  moist,  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
secretion  is  poured  out;  and  finally,  when  the  food  is  taken  in  a 
fluid  form,  as  soup  or  milk,  or  reduced  to  powder  and  moistened 
artificially  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is  not  mixed  at 
all  with  the  saliva,  but  passes  at  once  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 
The  abundant  and  watery  fluid  of  the  parotid  gland  is  most  useful 
in  assisting  mastication ;  while  the  glairy  and  mucous  secretion  of 
the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  muciparous  follicles  serve  to  lubri- 
cate  the  exterior  of  the  triturated  mass,  and  facilitate  its  passage 
through  the  oesophagus. 

By  the  combined  operation  of  the  two  processes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  its  preliminary  preparation 
is  accomplished.  It  is  triturated  and  disintegrated  by  the  teeth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  movements  of  the  jaws,  tongue,  and 
cheeks,  it  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  salivary  fluids,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  soft,  pasty  mass,  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout.  It  is  then  carried  backward  by  the  semi-involuntary 
movements  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  and  conducted  by  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach. 

THE  QASTBIO  JUICE,  AND  STOMACH  DIGESTION. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  distinguished  by  its 
great  vascularity  and  the  abundant  glandular  apparatus  with  which 
it  is  provided.  Its  entire  thickness  is  occupied  by  certain  glandular 
organs,  the  gastric  tubules  or  follicles,  which  are  so  closely  set  as  to 
leave  almost  no  space  between  them  except  what  is  required  for  the 

■  Comptes  Rendos,  toI.  xxi.  p.  362. 
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capillary  Uoodressels.  The  free  surface  of  the  gastrio  macoiu 
membrane  is  not  emooth,  bat  is  raised  in  minate  ridges  and  pro- 
jecting eminenceB.  In  the  cardiac  portion  (Fig.  25),  these  ridgee 
are  reticubited  with  each  other,  so  as  to  include  between  tbem 
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polygonal  interspaces,  each  of  which  is  encircled  by  a  capillary 
network.  In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig,  26),  these  eminences  are 
more  or  less  pointed  and  coni- 
cal in  form,  and  generally  ^' 
flattened  from  side  to  side. 
They  contain  each  a  capillary 
bloodvessel,  which  returns 
upon  itself  in  a  loop  at  the 
extremity  of  the  projection, 
and  communicates  freely  with 
adjacent  vessels.  The  gastric 
follicles  are  very  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  stomach. 
In  the  pyloric  portion  (Fig. 
27),  they  are  nearly  straight, 
simple  tubules,  ^j^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  easily  separated 
from  each  other,  lined  with 
glandular  epithelium,  and  ter- 
minating in  cul-de-sacs  at  the  under  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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braoe.  Tbej  are  sometimes  slightly  branched,  or  provided  witli 
one  or  two  rounded  diverticula,  a  short  distanoo  above  their  ter- 
miDstion.  Tbey  open  on  the 
free  snrfitoe  of  the  maoooa 
membrane,  in  the  interspaces 
between  the  projecting  folds 
or  villi.  Among  these  tubular 
glandules  there  is  also  found, 
in  the  gsstrio  mucous  mem- 
brane, another  kind  of  glandu- 
lar organ,  connsting  of  olooed 
follicles,  nmilar  to  the  Bolitaiy 
glands  of  the  small  intestiue. 
These  follicles,  which  are  not 
very  numerous,  are  seated  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  muooos 
membrane,  and  enveloped  by 
the  ciecal  extremities  of  the 
tnbutes.  (Fig.  27,  a.) 
Id  the  oardiao  portion  of 
the  Btomacb,  the  tubules  are  very  wide  in  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  lined  with  large,  distinctly  marked 
cylinder  epithelium  cells.  (Fig. 
Fig.  S».  29.)    In  the  deeper  parts  of 

the  membrane  they  become 
branched  and  considerably 
reduced  in  aize.  From  the 
point  where  the  branching 
takes  place  to  where  they 
terminate  belowin  cul-de  sacs, 
they  are  lined  with  small 
glandular  epithelium  cells, 
and  closely  bound  together 
by  intervening  areolar  tissne, 
BO  as  to  present  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  compoond 
glandules. 

The     bloodvessels    which 
come  up  from  the  anbmacous 
layer  of  areolar  tissue  form  a 
close  plexus  around  all  these  glandules,  and  provide  the  maoous 
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membrane  with  an  abundant  supply  of  blood,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  secretion  and  absorption. 

That  part  of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach  has 
always  been  regarded  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  process.  The  first  observers  who  made  any 
approximation  to  a  correct  idea  of  gastric  digestion  were  Reaumur 
and  Spallanzani,  who  showed  by  various  methods  that  the  reduction 
and  liquefaction  of  the  food  in  the  stomach  could  not  be  owing  to  a 
mere  contact  with  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  to  compression 
by  the  muscular  walls  of  the  organ ;  but  that  it  must  be  attributed 
to  a  digestive  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  pene- 
trates the  food  and  reduces  it  to  a  fluid  form.  They  regarded  this 
process  as  a  simple  chemical  solution,  and  considered  the  gastric 
juice  as  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary  substances.  They 
succeeded  even  in  obtaining  some  of  this  gastric  juice,  mingled 
probably  with  many  impurities,  by  causing  the  animals  upon  which 
they  experimented  to  swallow  sponges  attached  to  the  ends  of 
cords,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  the  fluids, 
which  they  had  absorbed,  expressed  and  examined. 

The  first  decisive  experiments  on  this  point,  however,  were  those 
performed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  the  person  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  Canadian  boatman,  who  had  a  permanent  gas- 
tric fistula,  accidentally  produced  by  a  gunshot  wound.  The  musket, 
which  was  loaded  with  buckshot  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  was 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  St.  Martin's  body,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  tear  away  the  integument  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  left  chest,  open  the  pleural  cavity,  and  penetrate,  through  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach. 
After  the  integument  and  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  surfaces  had 
united  and  cicatrized,  there  remained  a  permanent  opening,  of  about 
four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  leading  into  the  left  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  which  was  usually  closed  by  a  circular  valve  of  pro- 
truding mucous  membrane.  This  valve  could  be  readily  depressed 
at  any  time,  so  as  to  open  the  fistula  and  allow  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  to  be  extracted  for  examination. 

Dr.  Beaumont  experimented  upon  this  person  at  various  intervals 
from  the  year  1826  to  1832.^  He  established  during  the  course  of 
his  examinations  the  following  important  facts :  First,  that  the  ac. 
tive  agent  in  digestion  is  an  acid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the 

'  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Gastric  Jaioe.     Boston,  1834. 
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stomach ;  seoondlj,  that  this  flaid  is  poured  out  by  the  glandular 
walls  of  the  organ  only  during  digestion,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  food ;  and  finally,  that  it  will  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  the 
food  outside  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  stomach,  if  kept  in  glass 
phials  upon  a  sand  bath,  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  He  made 
also  a  variety  of  other  interesting  investigations  as  to  the  eflbct 
of  various  kinds  of  stimulus  on  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  process  of  digestion  takes  place,  the  com- 
parative digestibility  of  various  kinds  of  food,  &c  &c. 

Since  Dr.  Beaumont^s  time  it  has  been  ascertained  that  similar 
gastric  fistulas  may  be  produced  at  will  on  some  of  the  lower  animals 
by  a  simple  operation ;  and  the  gastric  juice  has  in  this  way  been 
obtained,  usually  from  the  dog,  by  Blondlot,  Schwann,  Bernard, 
Lehmann  and  others.  The  simplest  and  most  expeditious  mode 
of  doing  the  operation  is  the  best.  An  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  abdominal  parietes  in  the  median  line,  over  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  is  then 
to  be  seized  with  a  pair  of  hooked  forceps,  drawn  out  at  the  external 
wound,  and  opened  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury.  A  short  silver 
canula  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  armed  at 
each  extremity  with  a  narrow  projecting  rim  or  flange,  is  then  in- 
serted  into  the  wound  in  the  stomach,  the  edges  of  which  are  fast- 
ened round  the  tube  with  a  ligature  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gastric  fluids  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  stomach  is  then 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  canula  allowed  to  re* 
main  with  its  external  flange  resting  upon  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  abdominal  integuments,  which  are  to  be  drawn  together  by 
sutures.  The  animal  may  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  during  the  ope- 
ration, by  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform.  In  a  few 
days  the  ligatures  come  away,  the  wounded  peritoneal  surfaces  are 
united  with  each  other,  and  the  canula  is-  retained  in  a  permanent 
gastric  fistula;  being  prevented  by  its  flaring  extremities  both  from 
falling  out  of  the  abdomen  and  from  being  accidentally  pushed  into 
the  stomach.  It  is  closed  externally  by  a  cork,  which  may  be  with- 
drawn at  pleasure,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  withdrawn  for 
examination. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  manner  confirm,  in  the  main,  the 
results  obtained  by  Dr.  Beaumont  Observations  of  this  kind  are 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  more  satisfactory  when  made  upon  the 
lower  animals,  than  upon  the  human  subject;  since  animals  are  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of  the  experimenter,  and  all  sources  of 
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deception  or  mistake  are  avoided,  while  the  investigation  is,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  simple  character  of  their  food. 
The  gastric  jaice,  like  the  saliva,  is  secreted  in  considerable 
quantity  only  under  the  stimulus  of  recently  ingested  food.  Dr. 
Beaumont  states  that  it  is  entirely  absent  during  the  internals  of 
digestion ;  and  that  the  stomach  at  that  time  contains  no  acid  fluid, 
but  only  a  little  neutral  or  alkaline  mucus.  He  was  able  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  examination,  by  gently  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membrane  with  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  or  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod,  and  by  collecting  the  secretion  as  it  ran  in  drops 
from  the  fistula.  On  the  introduction  of  food,  he  found  that  the 
mucous  membrane  became  turgid  and  reddened,  a  clear  acid  fluid 
collected  everywhere  in  drops  underneath  the  layer  of  mucus  lin- 
ing the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  was  soon  poured  out  abundantly 
into  its  cavity.  We  have  found,  however,  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Beaumont  in  this  respect,  though  correct  in  the  main,  is  not 
invariable.  The  truth  is,  the  irritability  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of  gastric  juice 
may  be  excited,  varies  considerably  in  different  animals;  even  in 
those  belonging  to  the  same  species.  In  experimenting  with  gastric 
fistulas  on  different  dogs,  for  example,  we  have  found  in  one  instance, 
like  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  the  gastric  juice  was  always  entirely  absent 
in  the  intervals  of  digestion ;  the  mucous  membrane  then  present- 
ing invariably  either  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  In 
this  animal,  which  was  a  perfectly  healthy  one,  the  secretion  could 
not  be  excited  by  any  artificial  means,  such  as  glass  rods,  metallic 
catheters,  and  the  like ;  but  only  by  the  natural  stimulus  of  ingested 
food.  We  have  even  seen  tough  and  indigestible  pieces  of  tendon, 
introduced  through  the  fistula,  expelled  again  in  a  few  minutes,  one 
after  the  other,  without  exciting  the  flow  of  a  single  drop  of  acid 
fluid;  while  pieces  of  fresh  meat,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  pro- 
duced at  once  an  abundant  supply.  In  other  instances,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  introduction  of  metallic  catheters,  &c.,  into  the  empty 
stomach  has  produced  a  scanty  flow  of  gastric  juice ;  and  in  experi- 
menting upon  dogs  that  have  been  kept  without  food  during  various 
periods  of  time  and  then  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
we  have  usually,  though  not  always,  found  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane to  present  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  even  after  an  abstinence 
of  six,  seven,  and  eight  days.  There  is  at  no  time,  however,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  considerable  amount  of  fluid  present  in 
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the  stomach ;  bat  only  just  sufBcient  to  moisten  the  gastric  mticoos 
membrane,  and  give  it  an  acid  reaction. 

The  gastric  juice,  which  is  obtained  by  irritating  the  stomach 
with  a  metallic  catheter,  is  clear,  perfectly  colorless,  and  acid  in 
reaction.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  this 
method  for  any  extended  experiments ;  and  for  that  purpose,  the 
animal  should  be  fed,  after  a  fast  of  twenty-four  hours,  with  fresh 
lean  meat,  a  little  hardened  by  short  boiling,  in  order  to  coagulate 
the  fluids  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  prevent  their  mixing  with  the 
gastric  secretion.  No  effect  is  usually  apparent  within  the  first  five 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  food.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  gastric  juice  begins  to  flow ;  at  first  slowly,  and  in  drops.  It  is 
then  perfectly  colorless,  but  very  soon  acquires  a  slight  amber 
tinge.  It  then  begins  to  flow  more  freely,  usually  in  dropsi  bat 
often  running  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  continuous  stream.  In  this 
way  from  3ij  to  Siiss  may  be  collected  in  the  coarse  of  fifteen 
minutes.  After  this  it  becomes  somewhat  turbid  with  the  debris 
of  the  food,  which  has  begun  to  be  disintegrated;  bot  from  this  it 
may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  After  three  hours,  it  con* 
tinues  to  run  freely,  but  has  become  very  much  thickened,  and 
even  grumous  in  consistency,  from  the  abundant  admixture  of 
alimentary  debris.  In  six  hours  after  the  commencement  of  diget* 
tion  it  runs  less  freely,  and  in  eight  hours  has  become  very  scanty, 
though  it  continues  to  preserve  the  same  physical  appearancea  as 
before.  It  ceases  to  flow  altogether  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hoon, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken. 

For  purposes  of  examination,  the  fluid  drawn  during  the  first 
fifteen  minutes  after  feeding  should  be  collected,  and  separated  by 
filtration  from  accidental  impurities.  Obtained  in  this  way,  the 
gastric  juice  is  a  clear,  watery  fluid,  without  any  appreciable  vis- 
cidity, very  distinctly  acid  to  test  paper,  of  a  faint  amber  color, 
and  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1010.  It  becomes  opalescent  on 
boiling,  owing  to  the  coagulation  of  its  organic  ingredients.  The 
following  is  the  composition  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog,  based 
on  a  comparison  of  various  analyses  by  Lehmann,  and  Bidder  and 
Schmidt: — 
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CoMPosrnoH  of  Gaotbic  Juiob« 

Water 975.00 

Organio  mstter 16.00 

LaoUoaoid 4.78 

Chloride  of  sodiam 1.70 

"        "  potassium 1.08 

«         «  calcium 0.20 

**        "  ammonium 0.65 

Phosphate  of  lime 1.48 

'*          ^  magnesia 0.06 

•«          "  iron 0.05 

1000.00 

In  place  of  lactic  acid,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found,  in  most  of  their 
analyses,  hydrochloric  acid.  Lehmann  admits  that  a  small  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  present,  but  regards  lactic  acid  as 
much  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  the  two.  Robin  and 
Verdeil  also  regard  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  as  due  to 
lactic  acid ;  and,  finally,  Bernard  has  shown,^  by  a  series  of  well 
contrived  experiments,  that  the  free  acid  of  the  dog's  gastric  juice 
is  undoubtedly  the  lactic;  and  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  obtained 
by  distillation,  is  really  produced  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
chlorides,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  fresh  juice. 

The  free  acid  is  an  extremely  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric 
secretion,  and  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  its  physiological  properties ; 
for  the  gastric  juice  will  not  exert  its  solvent  action  upon  the  food, 
after  it  has  been  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  carbonate. 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  beside  the 
free  acid,  is  its  organic  matter  or  "  ferment,"  which  is  sometimes 
known  under  the  name  of  pepsine.  This  name,  "pepsine,"  was 
originally  given  by  Schwann  to  a  substance  which  he  obtained 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pig's  stomach,  by  macerating  it 
in  distilled  water  until  a  putrid  odor  began  to  be  developed.  The 
substance  in  question  was  precipitated  from  the  watery  infusion 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  and  dried;  and  if  dissolved  afterward 
in  acidulated  water,  it  was  found  to  exert  a  solvent  action  on  boiled 
white  of  egg.  This  substance,  however,  did  not  represent  precisely 
the  natural  ingredient  of  the  gastric  secretion,  and  was  probably  a 
mixture  of  various  matters,  some  of  them  the  products  of  com- 
mencing decomposition  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  The  name 
pepsine,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  should  be  applied  to  the  organic  matter 

I  Lemons  de  Phjsiologie  Ezp^rimentale,  Paris,  1856,  p.  396. 
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which  oatTinillj  occnrs  in  solution  in  the  gutrio  jnioe.  It  is  alto- 
gether nnessentiat,  in  this  respect,  from  what  soaroe  it  maj  be 
originally  derived.  It  has  been  regarded  by  Bernard  and  othen, 
on  somewhat  insufficient  grounds,  as  a  product  of  the  alteration  of 
the  mucus  of  the  stomach.  But  whatever  be  its  source,  sinoe  it  is 
always  present  in  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  and  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  performance  of  its  function,  it  can  be  regarded  in  do 
other  light  than  as  a  real  anatomical  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice^ 
and  as  essential  to  its  constitution. 

Fepsine  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  the  gastric  juice  by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  by  various  metallic  salts,  bat  is  not  ofifocted 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  precipitated  also,  and  ooaga- 
lated  by  a  boiling  temperature ;  and  the  gastric  juice,  aooordin^j, 
after  being  boiled,  becomes  turbid,  and  loses  altogether  its  power 
of  dissolving  alimentary  substances.  Qastrio  juice  is  also  a%o(ed 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  being  mingled  with  bUe.  We  have 
found  that  four  to  sis  drops  of  dog's  bile  precipitate  completely 
with  3j  of  gastric  juice  from  the  same  animal;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  biliary  coloring  matter  is  thrown  down  as  a  deposit,  and  the 
filtered  fluid  is  found  to  have  lost  entirely  its  digestive  power, 
though  it  retains  an  acid  reaction. 

A  very  singular  property  of  the  gastrio  jnice  is  its  inaptitude  far 
putr^action.  It  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  io  a 
common  glass-stoppered  bottle  without  developing  any  patrescent 
odor.  A  light  deposit  generally  collects  at  the  bottom,  and  a  con- 
fervoid  vegetable  growth  or  "mould"  often  shows  itself  in  the  flnid 
after  it  has  been  kept  for  one 
or  two  weeks.  This  growth 
has  the  form  of  white,  globular 
masses,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  delicate  radiating 
branched  filaments  (Fig.  SO); 
each  filament' consiatiog  of 
a  row  of  elongated  oells^  like 
other  vegetable  growths  of  a 
similar  nature.  Thesegrowtbs, 
however,  are  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  putrefactive 
changes,  and  the  gastric  jnice 
retains  its  acid  reacUon  and 
■anuu,(iairiii(iDihaOuiriiJnin  its  digestivc  properties  for 
i-7.«.i,T«i,«k.  many  monlhi 
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By  experimenting  artificially  with  gastric  juice  on  various  ali- 
mentary substances,  such  as  meat,  boiled  white  of  egg,  &c.,  it  is 
found,  as  Dr.  Beaumont  formerly  observed,  to  exert  a  solvent  action 
on  these  substances  outside  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  This  action  is  most  energetic  at  the  temperature  of 
100^  F.  It  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  below  that  point,  and 
ceases  altogether  near  32^.  If  the  temperature  be  elevated  above 
100^  the  action  also  becomes  enfeebled,  and  is  entirely  suspended 
about  160^,  or  the  temperature  of  coagulating  albumen.  Contrary 
to  what  was  supposed,  however,  by  Dr.  Beaumont  and  his  predeces- 
sors, the  gastric  juice  is  not  a  universal  solvent  for  all  alimentary 
substances,  but  on  the  contrary,  afiects  only  a  single  class  of  the 
proximate  principles,  viz.,  the  albuminoid  or  organic  substances. 
Neither  starch  nor  oil,  when  digested  in  it  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  sufiers  the  slightest  chemical  alteration.  Fatty  matters 
are  simply  melted  by  the  heat,  and  starchy  substances  are  only 
hydrated  and  gelatinized  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  warmth  and  moisture.  Solid  and  semi-solid 
albuminoid  matters,  however,  are  at  once  attacked  and  liquefied 
by  the  digestive  fluid.  Pieces  of  coagulated  white  of  egg  sus- 
pended in  it,  in  a  test-tube,  become  gradually  softened  on  their 
exterior,  and  their  edges  become  pale  and  rounded.  They  grow  thin 
and  transparent ;  and  their  substance  finally  melts  away,  leaving  a 
light,  scanty  deposit,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube. 
While  the  disintegrating  process  is  going  on,  it  may  be  almost 
always  noticed  that  minute,  opaque  spots  show  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  the  liquefying  albumen,  indicating  that  certain  parts 
of  it  are  less  easily  attacked  than  the  rest ;  and  the  deposit  which 
remains  at  the  bottom  is  probably  also  composed  of  some  ingre- 
dient, not  soluble  in  the  gastric  juice.  If  pieces  of  fresh  meat  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  areolar  tissue  entering  into  its  com- 
position is  first  dissolved,  so  that  the  muscular  bundles  become  more 
distinct,  and  separate  from  each  other.  They  gradually  fall  apart, 
and  a  little  brownish  deposit  is  at  last  all  that  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  If  the  hard,  adipose  tissue  of  beef  or  mutton  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  the  walls  of  the  fat  vesicles  and  the 
intervening  areolar  tissue,  together  with  the  capillary  bloodvessels, 
&C.,  are  dissolved ;  while  the  oily  matters  are  set  free  from  their 
envelops,  and  collect  in  a  white,  opaque  layer  on  the  surface.  In 
cheese,  the  casein  is  dissolved,  and  the  oil  set  free,  as  above.  In 
bread,  the  gluten  is  digested,  and  the  starch  left  unchanged.    In 
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milk,  the  casein  is  first  coagulated  by  contact  with  the  acid  gastric 
fluids,  and  afterward  slowly  liquefied,  like  other  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  liquefaction  of  these  sub- 
stances varies  with  the  quantity  of  matter  present,  and  with  its  state 
of  cohesion.  The  process  is  hastened  by  occasionally  shaking  up 
the  mixture,  so  as  to  separate  the  parts  already  disintegrated,  and 
bring  the  gastric  fluid  into  contact  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
digestible  substance. 

The  liquefying  process  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  gastric 
juice  is  not  a  simple  solution.  It  is  a  catalytic  transformation, 
produced  in  the  albuminoid  substances  by  contact  with  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  digestive  fluid.  This  organic  matter  acts  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  catalytic  bodies,  or  '^ferments," 
generally.  Its  peculiarity  is  that,  for  its  active  operation,  it  re- 
quires to  be  dissolved  in  an  acidulated  fluid.  In  common  with 
other  ferments,  it  requires  also  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth;  its 
action  being  checked,  both  by  a  very  low,  and  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature. By  its  operation  the  albuminoid  matters  of  the  food,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  original  character,  are  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, converted  into  a  new  substance,  viz.,  albuminose.  This 
substance  has  the  general  characters  belonging  to  the  class  of 
organic  matters.  It  is  uncrystallizable,  and  contains  nitrogen  as 
an  ultimate  element.  It  is  precipitated,  like  albumen,  by  an  excess 
of  alcohol,  and  by  the  metallic  salts ;  but  unlike  albumen,  is  not 
afiected  by  nitric  acid  or  a  boiling  temperature.  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  after  it  is  once  produced  by  the  digestive  process, 
remains  in  a  fluid  condition,  and  is  ready  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
vessels.  In  this  way,  casein,  fibrin,  musculine,  gluten,  &C.,  are  all 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  albuminose.  By  experimenting  as 
above,  with  a  mixture  of  food  and  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes,  we 
have  found  that  the  casein  of  cheese  is  entirely  converted  into 
albuminose,  and  dissolved  under  that  form.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  raw  white  of  egg,  however,  dissolves  in  the  gastric  juice 
directly  as  albumen,  and  retains  its  property  of  coagulating  by 
heat.  Soft-boiled  white  of  egg  and  raw  meat  are  principally  con- 
verted into  albuminose;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  small  portion  of 
albumen  is  also  taken  up  unchanged. 

The  above  process  is  a  true  liquefaction  of  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances, and  not  a  simple  disintegration.  If  fresh  meat  be  out  into 
small  pieces,  and  artificially  digested  in  gastric  juice  in  test  tubes, 
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at  100^  F.,  and  the  process  assisted  by  occasional  gentle  agitation, 
the  flaid  continues  to  take  up  more  and  more  of  the  digestible 
material  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  if  it 
be  separated  and  filtered,  the  filtered  fluid  has  a  distinct,  brownish 
color,  and  is  saturated  with  dissolved  animal  matter.  Its  specific 
gravity  i^  found  to  have  increased  from  1010  to  1020 ;  and  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  it  becomes  turbid,  with  a  very  abundant  whitish 
precipitate  (albuminose).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  odor  developed 
during  this  process,  which  resembles  that  produced  in  the  malting 
of  barley, 

Albuminose,  in  solution  in  gastric  juice,  has  several  peculiar 
properties.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  operation  of  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar  (see 
page  52).  We  first  observed  and  described  this  peculiarity  in 
1854,'  but  could  not  determine,  at  that  time,  upon  what  particular 
ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice  it  depended.  A  short  time  subse- 
quently it  was  also  noticed  by  M.  Longet,  in  Paris,  who  published 
his  observations  in  the  Oazeite  Sebdomadaire  for  February  9th, 
1855.*  He  attributed  the  reaction  not  to  the  gastric  juice  itself, 
but  to  the  albuminose  held  in  solution  by  it.  We  have  since  found 
this  explanation  to  be  correct.  Gastric  juice  obtained  from  the 
empty  stomach  of  the  fasting  animal,  by  irritation  with  a  metallic 
catheter,  which  is  clear  and  perfectly  colorless,  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  Trommer's  test ;  but  if  it  be  macerated  for  some 
hours  in  a  test-tube  with  finely  chopped  meat,  at  a  temperature  of 
100®,  it  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  property  in  a 
marked  degree.  The  reaction  therefore  depends  undoubtedly  upon 
the  presence  of  albuminose  in  solution.  As  the  gastric  juice,  drawn 
from  the  dog^s  stomach  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  introduction 
of  food,  already  contains  some  albuminose  in  solution,  it  presents 
the  same  reaction.  If  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  glucose,  and  Trommer's  test  applied,  no  peculiarity  is 
observe  on  first  dropping  in  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  but  on  adding 
afterward  the  solution  of  potass,  the  mixture  takes  a  rich  purple  hue, 
instead  of  the  clear  blue  tinge,  which  is  presented  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  On  boiling,  the  color  changes  to  claret,  cherry  red, 
and  finally  to  a  light  yellow;  but  no  oxide  of  copper  is  deposited,  and 
the  fluid  remains  clear.    If  the  albuminose  be  present  only  in  small 

*  American  Joam.  Med.  Soi.,  Oot.  1854,  p.  319. 

'  NoaveUes  recherohes  relatives  &  raction  du  sao  gastrique  sur  les  sabstances 
albaminoides. —  Gaz.  Uthd,  9  F/vrier,  1855,  p.  103. 
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quantity,  an  incomplete  reduction  of  the  copper  takes  place,  so  that 
the  mixture  becomes  opaline  and  cloudy,  but  still  without  any  well 
marked  deposit.  This  interference  will  take  place  when  sugar  ii 
present  in  very  large  proportion.  We  have  found  that  in  a  mix- 
ture of  honey  and  gastric  juice  in  equal  volumes,  no  reduction  of 
copper  takes  place  on  the  application  of  Trommer's  test.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  if  such  a  mixture  be  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  interference  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  copper  is  deposited  as  usual. 

Usually  this  peculiar  reaction,  now  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
its  existence,  will  not  practically  prevent  the  detection  of  sugar, 
when  present ;  since  the  presence  of  the  sugar  is  distinctly  indi* 
cated  by  the  change  of  color,  as  above  mentioned,  from  purple  to 
yellow,  though  the  copper  may  not  be  thrown  down  as  a  precipi- 
tate. All  possibility  of  error,  furthermore,  may  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  following  precautions.  The  purple  color,  already  men- 
tioned, will,  in  the  first  place,  serve  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the 
albuminoid  ingredient  in  the  suspected  fluid.  The  mixture  should 
then  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  extracted  with  alcohol|  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  animal  matters.  After  that,  a  watery  solution  of 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  will  react  as  usual  with 
Trommer's  test,  and  reduce  the  oxide  of  copper  without  difficulty* 

Another  remarkable  property  of  gastric  juice  containing  alba- 
minose,  which  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  it,  but  common  to  many 
other  animal  fluids,  is  that  of  interfering  with  the  mutual  reaction 
of  starch  and  iodine.  If  3j  of  such  gastric  juice  be  mixed  with  3j 
of  iodine  water  and  boiled  starch  be  subsequently  added,  no  blue 
color  is  produced ;  though  if  a  larger  quantity  of  iodine  water  be 
added,  or  if  the  tincture  be  used  instead  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
the  superabundant  iodine  then  combines  with  the  starch,  and  pro- 
duces the  ordinary  blue  color.  This  property,  like  that  described 
above,  is  not  possessed  by  pure,  colorless,  gastric  juice,  taken  from 
the  empty  stomach,  but  is  acquired  by  it  on  being  digested  with 
albuminoid  substances. 

Another  important  action  which  takes  place  in  the  stomachy 
beside  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice,  is  the  peristaltic  movemmt 
of  the  organ.  This  movement  is  accomplished  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres 
of  its  muscular  coat  The  motion  is  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  who  examined  it  both  by  watching  the  movements  of 
the  food  through  the  gastric  fistula,  and  also  by  introducing  into 
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the  Stomach  the  bulb  and  stem  of  a  thermometer.  Aocording  to 
his  observations,  when  the  food  first  passes  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  commences,  the  muscular  coat, 
which  was  before  quiescent,  is  excited  and  begins  to  contract  ac« 
tiyelj.  The  contraction  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
food,  after  entering  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  is  first  car- 
ried to  the  left,  into  the  great  pouch  of  the  organ,  thence  downward 
and  along  the  great  curvature  to  the  pyloric  portion.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  pylorus,  Dr.  B.  often  found  a  circular  constric- 
tion of  the  parietes,  by  which  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was 
gently  grasped  and  drawn  toward  the  pylorus,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  twisting  motion  to  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  by  which 
it  was  rotated  in  his  fingers.  In  a  moment  or  two,  however,  this 
constriction  was  relaxed,  and  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  again 
released^  and  carried  together  with  the  food  along  the  small  curva- 
ture of  the  organ  to  its  cardiac  extremity.  This  circuit  was  re- 
peated so  long  as  any  food  remained  in  the  stomach;  but  as  the 
liquefied  portions  were  successively  removed  toward  the  end  of 
digestion  it  became  less  active,  and  at  last  ceased  altogether  when 
the  stomach  had  become  completely  empty,  and  the  organ  returned 
to  its  ordinary  quiescent  condition. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  during 
digestion  in  the  dog,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gastric  fistula,  artificially 
established.  If  a  metallic  catheter  be  introduced  through  the 
fistula  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  it  must  usually  be  held  care- 
fully in  place,  or  it  will  fall  out  by  its  own  weight.  But  immedi- 
ately upon  the  introduction  of  food,  it  can  be  felt  that  the  catheter 
is  grasped  and  retained  with  some  force,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  coat.  A  twisting  or  rotatory  motion  of  its  extremity 
may  also  be  frequently  observed,  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr. 
Beaumont.  This  peristaltic  action  of  the  stomach,  however,  is  a 
gentle  one,  and  not  at  all  active  or  violent  in  character.  We  have 
never  seen,  in  opening  the  abdomen,  any  such  energetic  or  exten- 
sive contractions  of  the  stomach,  even  when  full  of  food,  as  may 
be  easily  excited  in  the  small  intestine  by  the  mere  contact  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  by  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  forceps. 
This  action  of  the  stomach,  nevertheless,  though  quite  gentle,  is 
sufi&cient  to  produce  a  constant  churning  movement  of  the  masti- 
cated food,  by  which  it  is  carried  back  and  forward  to  every  part 
of  the  stomach,  and  rapidly  incorporated  with  the  gastric  juice 
which  is  at  the  same  time  poured  out  by  the  mucus  membrane ;  so 
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that  the  digestive  flaid  is  made  to  penetrate  equally  every  part  of 
the  alimentary  mass,  and  the  digestion  of  all  its  albominous  ingre- 
dients goes  on  simultaneously.  This  gentle  and  continuous  move- 
ment of  the  stomach  is  one  which  cannot  be  successfully  imitated 
in  experiments  on  artificial  digestion  with  gastric  juice  in  test-tabes; 
and  consequently  the  process,  under  these  circumstances,  is  never 
so  rapid  or  so  complete  as  when  it  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
stomach. 

The  length  of  time  which  is  required  for  digestion  varies  in 
different  species  of  animals.  In  the  camivora  a  moderate  meal  of 
fresh  uncooked  meat  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  for  its 
complete  solution  and  disappearance  from  the  stomach.  According 
to  Dr.  Beaumont,  the  average  time  required  for  digestion  in  the 
human  subject  is  considerably  less;  varying  from  one  hour  to  five 
hours  and  a  half,  according  to  the  kind  of  food  employed.  This 
is  probably  owing  to  the  more  complete  mastication  of  the  food 
which  takes  place  in  man,  than  in  the  carnivorous  animals.  By 
examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  various  intervals  after 
feeding.  Dr.  Beaumont  made  out  a  list,  showing  the  comparative 
digestibility  of  different  articles  of  food,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important : — 

Time  required  for  digestion,  according  to  Dr.  Beaumont: — 

KiHD  OF  Food.  Hocm.  IConmi. 

Pig's  feet 1  00 

Tripe 1  00 

Troat  (broUed) 1  30 

Venigon  steak 1  35 

Milk 2  00 

Roasted  tnrkej 2  30 

**        beef 3  00 

«        mutton 3  15 

Veal  (broiled) 4  00 

Salt  beef  (boiled) 4  15 

Roasted  pork 5  15 

The  comparative  digestibility  of  different  substances  varies  more 
or  less  in  different  individuals  according  to  temperament ;  but  the 
above  list  undoubtedly  gives  a  correct  average  estimate  of  the  time 
required  for  stomach  digestion  under  ordinary  conditions. 

A  very  interesting  question  is  that  which  relates  to  the  total 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  daily.  Whenever  direct  experi- 
ments have  been  performed  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  this  point, 
their  results  have  given  a  considerably  larger  quantity  than  was 
anticipated.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that,  in  a  dog  weighing 
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84  poands,  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  separate  experiments,  con- 
BomiDg  in  all  12  hours,  one  pound  and  three-quarters  of  gastric 
juice.  The  total  quantity,  therefore,  for  24  hours,  in  the  same 
animal,  would  be  8}  pounds;  and,  by  applying  the  same  calcula- 
tion to  a  man  of  medium  size,  the  authors  estimate  the  total  daily 
quantity  in  the  human  subject  as  but  little  less  than  14  pounds 
(ay.).  This  estimate  ia  probably  not  an  exaggerated  one.  In  order 
to  determine  the  question,  however,  if  possible,  in  a  different  way, 
we  adopted  the  following  plan  of  experiment  with  the  gastric  juice 
of  the  dog.  It  was  first  ascertained,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
fresh  lean  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart  loses,  by  complete  desicca- 
tion, 78  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  800  grains  of  such  meat,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  were  then  digested  for  ten  hours,  in  Siss  of  gastric 
juice  at  100^  F.;  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  agitated  as  often 
as  every  hour,  in  order  to  insure  the  digestion  of  as  large  a  quan- 
tity of  meat  as  possible.  The  meat  remaining  undissolved  was 
then  collected  on  a  previously  weighed  filter,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  dry  residue  weighed  55  grains.  This  represented, 
allowing  for  the  loss  by  evaporation,  250  grains  of  the  meat,  in  its 
natural  moist  condition ;  50  grains  of  meat  were  then  dissolved  by 
Siss  of  gastric  juice,  or  88}  grains  per  ounce. 

From  these  data  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  large  quantity  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  dog  during  the  process  of  digestion. 
One  pound  of  meat  is  only  a  moderate  meal  for  a  medium-sized 
animal ;  and  yet,  to  dissolve  this  quantity,  no  less  than  thirteen  pitUs 
of  gastric  juice  will  be  necessary.  This  quantity,  or  any  approxi- 
mation to  it,  would  be  altogether  incredible  if  we  did  not  recollect 
that  the  gastric  juice,  as  soon  as  it  has  dissolved  its  quota  of  food, 
18  immediately  reabaorbedj  and  again  enters  the  circulation,  together 
with  the  alimentary  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution.  The 
secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the  gastric  juice  then  go  on  simulta- 
neously ;  and  the  fiuids  which  the  blood  loses  by  one  process  are 
incessantly  restored  to  it  by  the  other.  A  very  large  quantity, 
therefore,  of  the  secretion  may  be  poured  out  during  the  digestion 
of  a  meal,  at  an  expense  to  the  blood,  at  any  one  time,  of  only  two 
or  three  ounces  of  fluid.  The  simplest  investigation  shows  that 
the  gastric  juice  does  not  accumulate  in  the  stomach  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity  during  digestion;  but  that  it  is  gradually 
secreted  so  long  as  any  food  remains  undissolved,  each  portion,  as 
it  is  digested,  being  disposed  of  by  reabsorption,  together  with  its 
solvent  fluid.    There  is  accordingly,  during  digestion,  a  constant 
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circulation  of  the  digestive  fluids  from  the  bloodvessels  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  from  the  alimentary  canal  back  again  to  die 
bloodvessels. 

That  this  circulation  really  does  take  place  is  proved  bj  the  fol* 
lowing  facts :  First,  if  a  dog  be  killed  some  hours  after  feeding, 
there  is  never  more  than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  found  in 
the  stomach,  just  sufficient  to  smear  over  and  penetrate  the  half 
digested  pieces  of  meat ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  living  animal,  gastric 
juice,  drawn  from  the  fistula  five  or  six  hours  after  digestion  has 
been  going  on,  contains  little  or  no  more  organic  matter  in  solution 
than  that  extracted  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  introduction 
of  food.  It  has  evidently  been  freshly  secreted ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  gastric  juice  saturated  with  alimentary  matter,  it  must  be 
artificially  digested  \vdth  food  in  test  tubes,  where  this  constant 
absorption  and  renovation  cannot  take  place. 

An  unnecessary  difficulty  has  sometimes  been  felt  in  understand- 
ing how  it  is  that  the  gastric  juice,  which  digests  so  readily  all 
albuminous  substances,  should  not  destroy  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
itself,  which  are  composed  of  similar  materials.  This,  in  &ot|  was 
brought  forward  at  an  early  day,  as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  Reaumur  and  Spallanzani,  that  digestion  was  a  process 
of  chemical  solution  performed  by  a  digestive  fluid.  It  was  said 
to  be  impossible  that  a  fluid  capable  of  dissolving  animal  matters 
should  be  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach  without  attacking 
them  also,  and  destroying  the  organ  by  which  it  was  produced. 
Since  that  time,  various  complicated  hypotheses  have  been  framed, 
in  order  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  facts.  The  true 
explanation,  however,  as  we  believe,  lies  in  this — that  the  process 
of  digestion  is  not  a  simple  solution,  but  a  catalytic  transformation 
of  the  alimentary  substances,  produced  by  contact  with  the  pep- 
sine  of  the  gastric  juice.  We  know  that  all  the  organic  sub- 
stances in  the  living  tissues  are  constantly  undergoing,  in  the 
process  of  nutrition,  a  series  of  catalytic  changes,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  vital  operations,  and  which  are  determined  by  the 
organized  materials  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  by  all  the 
other  conditions  present  in  the  living  organism.  These  changes, 
therefore,  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  necessarily  exclude  for  the 
time  all  other  catalyses,  and  take  precedence  of  thenu  In  the  same 
way,  any  dead  organic  matter,  exposed  to  warmth,  air,  and  moist- 
ure, putrefies;  but  if  immersed  in  gastric  juice,  at  the  same 
temperature,  the  putrefactive  changes  are  stopped  or  altogether 
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prevented,  because  the  catalytic  actions,  excited  by  the  gastric 
jaice,  take  precedence  of  those  which  constitute  putrefaction.  For 
a  similar  reason,  the  organic  ingredient  of  the  gastric  juice,  which 
acts  readily  on  dead  animal  matter,  has  no  effect  on  the  living 
tissues  of  the  stomach,  because  they  are  already  subject  to  other 
catalytic  influences,  which  exclude  those  of  digestion,  as  well  as 
those  of  putrefiEU^tion.  As  soon  as  life  departs,  however,  and  the 
peculiar  actions  taking  place  in  the  living  tissues  come  to  an  end 
with  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are 
really  attacked  by  the  gastric  juice  remaining  in  its  cavity,  and 
are  more  or  less  completely  digested  and  liquefied.  In  the  human 
subject,  it  is  rare  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  without  finding  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  more  or  less  softened  and 
disintegrated  from  this  cause.  Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane 
is  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  submucous  cellular  layer  exposed ; 
and  occasionally,  when  death  has  taken  place  suddenly  during 
active  digestion,  while  the  stomach  contained  an  abundance  of 
gastric  juice,  all  the  coats  of  the  organ  have  been  found  destroyed, 
and  a  perforation  produced  leading  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
These  post-mortem  changes  show  that,  afl;er  death,  the  gastric 
juice  really  dissolves  the  coats  of  the  stomach  without  difficulty. 
But  during  life,  the  chemical  changes  of  nutrition,  which  are  going 
on  in  their  tissues,  protect  them  from  its  influence,  and  effectually 
preserve  their  integrity. 

The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  much  influenced  by  nervous 
conditions.  It  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  his  experiments 
upon  St.  Martin,  that  irritation  of  the  temper,  and  other  moral 
causes,  would  frequently  diminish  or  altogether  suspend  the  supply 
of  the  gastric  fluids.  Any  febrile  action  in  the  system,  or  any 
unusual  fatigue,  was  liable  to  exert  a  similar  effect.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  readily  any  mental  disturbance,  such  as  anxiety,  anger, 
or  vexation,  will  take  away  the  appetite  and  interfere  with  diges- 
tion. Any  nervous  impression  of  this  kind,  occurring  at  the  com- 
menoemmt  of  digestion,  seems  moreover  to  produce  some  change 
which  has  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  process ;  for  it  is  very  oft;en 
noticed  that  when  any  annoyance,  hurry,  or  anxiety  occurs  soon 
after  the  food  has  been  taken,  though  it  may  last  only  for  a  few 
moments,  the  digestive  process  is  not  only  liable  to  be  suspended 
for  the  time,  but  to  be  permanently  disturbed  during  the  entire 
day.    In  order  that  digestion,  therefore,  may  go  on  properly  in  the 
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stomaoli,  food  must  be  taken  only  when  the  appetite  demands  it ; 
it  should  also  be  thoroaghlj  masticated  at  the  outset;  and,  flnaUji 
both  mind  and  body,  particularly  during  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  should  be  free  from  any  unusual  or  disagreeable  exoite* 
ment. 


INTESTINAL  JUICES,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  SUGAR  AND  STARCH. 

From  the  stomach,  those  portions  of  the  food  which  have  not 
already  suffered  digestion,  pass  into  the  third  division  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  viz.,  the  small  intestine.  As  already  mentioned,  it 
is  only  the  albuminous  matters  which  are  digested  in  the  stomach. 
Cane  sugar,  it  is  true,  is  slowly  converted  by  the  gastric  juice,  out- 
side the  body,  into  glucose.  We  have  found  that  ten  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  dissolved  in  3ss  of  gastric  juice,  give  traces  of  glucose 
at  the  end  of  two  hours;  and  in  three  hours,  the  quantity  of  this 
substance  is  considerable.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
gastric  juice  exerts  this  effect  on  sugar  during  ordinary  digestion. 
If  pure  cane  sugar  be  given  to  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula,  while 
digestion  of  meat  is  going  on,  it  disappears  in  from  two  to  three 
hours,  without  any  glucose  being  detected  in  the  fluids  withdravm 
from  the  stomach.  It  is,  therefore,  either  directly  absorbed  under 
the  form  of  cane  sugar,  or  passes,  little  by  little,  into  the  duodenum, 
where  the  intestinal  fluids  at  once  convert  it  into  glucose. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  starchy  matters  are  not  digested  in  the 
stomach,  but  pass  unchanged  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  they 
meet  with  the  mixed  intestinal  fluids,  which  act  at  once  upon  the 
starch,  and  convert  it  rapidly  into  sugar.  The  intestinal  fluids, 
taken  from  the  duodenum  of  a  recently  killed  dog,  exert  this 
transforming  action  upon  starch  with  the  greatest  promptitude,  if 
mixed  with  it  in  a  test-tube  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  this  means  much  more  rapidly 
and  certainly  than  by  the  saliva;  and  experiment  shows  that  the 
intestinal  fluids  are  the  active  agents  in  its  digestion  during  life. 
If  a  dog  be  fed  with  a  mixture  of  meat  and  boiled  starch,  and  killed 
a  short  time  after  the  meal,  the  stomach  is  found  to  contain  starch 
but  no  sugar;  while  in  the  small  intestine  there  is  an  abundance  g£ 
sugar,  and  but  little  or  no  starch.  If  some  observers  have  &iled 
to  detect  sugar  in  the  intestine  after  feeding  the  animal  with 
starch,  it  is  because  they  have  delayed  the  examination  until  too 
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late.  For  it  i»  remarkable  bow  rapidtj  staroby  substances,  if 
praviotuly  diflintegrated  by  boiling,  are  disposed  of  in  the  digeet- 
ive  prooeas.  If  a  d(^,  for  example,  be  fed  as  above  with  boiled 
atarob  and  meat,  while  some  of  the  meat  remains  in  the  stomach 
for  eight,  nine,  or  ten  hours,  the  starch  begins  immediately  to 
pass  into  the  intestine,  where  it  ia  at  once  conrertdd  into  sugar, 
iod  then  as  rapidly  absorbed.  The  whole  of  the  starch  may 
be  ooDverted  into  aagar,  and  completely  absorbed,  in  an  honr's 
time.  We  have  even  found,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an 
boor,  after  a  tolerably  full  meal  of  boiled  starch  and  meat,  that  all 
trace  of  both  starch  and  sugar  had  disappeared  from  both  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  passage  of  the  starch 
into  the  duodenum  takes  place  Taries,  to  some  extent,  in  diSerent 
animals,  according  to  the  general  activity  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus; but  it  is  always  a  comparatively  rapid  process,  when  the 
atarcb  is  already  liquefied  and  is  administered  in  a  pure  form. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  natural  place  for  the  digestion  of 
starchy  matters  is  the  small  intestine,  and  that  it  is  accomplished 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juices. 

Oor  knowledge  is  not  very  complete  with  regard  to  the  exact 
natore  of  the  fluids  by  which  this  digestion  of  the  starch  is  accom- 
plished. The  juices  taken  from  the  duodenum  are  generally  a 
mixture  of  three  different  secretions,  viz.,  the  bile,  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  the  intestinal  juice  proper.  Of  these,  the  bile  may  be 
left  out  of  the  question;  since  it  does  not,  when  in  a  pure  state, 
exert  any  digestive  action  on  starch.  The  pancreatic  juice,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  property 


of  converting  starch  into  su- 
gar; bat  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  flaid  be  always 
present  in  the  duodenum. 
The  true  mleaUnal  juice  is  the 
product  of  two  sets  of  glan- 
dular organs,  seated  in  the 
substance  of  or  beneath  the 
muooofl  membrane,  viz.,  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkbhn  and 
ibe  glands  of  Brunner.  The 
fiiBt  <rf  these,  or  Lieberktibn'a 
follicles  (Fig.  31),  are  the  most 
ntuneroos.    They  are  simple, 


Fig.  31. 
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oearlj  straight  tnbulea,  lined  with  oolamnar  epithaLinin,  and  aooie- 
what  Bimilar  in  their  appearance  to  the  ibilioles  of  the  pylorio 
portion  of  the  stooiach.    Thej  oocnpy  the  whole  thiokneoa  of  the 
macooB  membrane,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers  thronghoat  the 
entire  length  of  the  small  and  large  intestine. 
The  glands  of  Bmnner  (Fig.  82),  or  the  duodenal  glandaln,  aa 
they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
Pig.  sa.  confined  to  the  upper  part  of 

the  duodennm,  vbere  they 
exist,  aa  a  olooely  set  layer, 
in  xhe  deeper  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  extending 
downward  a  short  diatanoa 
fVomtbe  pyloma.  They  are 
composed  of  a  great  number 
of  rounded  follicles,  or  cult-di- 
sac,  clustered  round  a  central 
excretory  duct  Each  foUiele 
consists  of  a  delicate  mem- 
branous wall,  lined  with  ^n- 
dalar  epithelium,  and  ooraed 
on  its  Bur&ce  with  small,  dis- 
tinctly marked  nudei.  The 
follicles  collected  round  each  duct  are  bound  together  by  a  thin 
layer  of  areolar  tissue,  and  covered  with  a  plexus  of  capiltaty 
bloodvessels. 

The  intestinal  juice,  wbich  ia  the  secreted  product  of  the  above 
glandular  organs,  has  been  less  successfblly  studied  than  the  other 
digestive  fluids,  owing  to  the  difTicuIty  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pore 
state.  The  method  usually  adopted  has  been  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  abdomen  of  the  living  animal,  take  out  a  loop  of  intestine, 
empty  it  by  gentle  pressure,  and  then  to  shut  off  a  portion  c^  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  cavity  by  a  couple  of  ligatures^ 
situated  six  or  eight  inches  apart;  after  which  the  loop  is  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  external  wound  closed  by  autorea. 
After  six  or  eight  hours  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  Baid,  which 
has  collected  in  the  isolated  portion  of  intestine,  taken  ont  and 
examined,  llie  above  was  the  method  adopted  by  Frericha.  Bid- 
der and  Schmidt,  in  order  to  obtain  pure  intestinal  juice,  first  tied 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  so  that  both  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice  shonld  be  shut  out  from  the  intestine,  and  then  eatab- 
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lished  an  intestinal  fistula  below,  from  which  they  extracted  the 
flaida  which  aconmalated  in  the  cavity  of  the  gut.  From  the  great 
abundance  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  intestinal  juice  secreted  in  large  quantity.  It  appears,  however, 
in  point  of  fiust,  to  be  quite  scanty,  as  the  quantity  collected  in  the 
above  manner  by  experimenters  has  rarely  been  sufficient  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  its  properties.  It  seems  to  resemble  very 
eloeely,  in  its  physical  characters,  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  fol- 
licles of  the  mouth.  It  ia  colorless  and  glassy  in  appearance,  viscid 
and  mucous  in  consistency,  and  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 
It  has  the  property,  when  pure,  as  well  as  when  mixed  with  other 
secretions,  of  rapidly  converting  starch  into  sugar,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  living  body. 


PANCREATIC  JUICE,  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF  FAT. 

The  only  remaining  ingredients  of  the  food  that  require  digestion 
are  the  oily  matters.  These  are  not  affected,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  by  contact  with  the  gastric  juice ;  and  examination  shows, 
fbrthermore,  that  they  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach.  So  long 
as  they  remain  in  the  cavity  of  this  organ  they  are  unchanged  in 
their  essential  properties.  They  are  merely  melted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  stomach,  and  set  free  by  the  solution  of  the  vesicles,  fibres, 
or  capillary  tubes  in  which  they  are  contained,  or  among  which 
they  are  entangled;  and  are  still  readily  discernible  by  the  eye, 
floating  in  larger  or  smaller  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  semi-fluid 
alimentary  mass.  Yery  soon,  however,  after  its  entrance  into  the 
intestine,  the  oily  portion  of  the  food  loses  its  characteristic  ap- 
pearance, and  is  converted  into  a  white,  opaque  emulsion,  which  is 
gradually  absorbed.  This  emulsion  is  termed  the  chyle,  and  is 
always  found  in  the  small  intestine  during  the  digestion  of  &t, 
entangled  among  the  valvulse  conniventes,  and  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  villi.  The  digestion  of  the  oil,  however,  and  its  con- 
version into  chyle,  does  not  take  place  at  once  upon  its  entrance 
into  the  duodenum,  but  only  after  it  has  passed  the  orifices  of  the 
pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts.  Since  these  ducts  almost  invariably 
open  into  the  intestine  at  or  near  the  same  point,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  difficult  to  decide  by  which  of  the  two  secretions  the  digestion 
of  the  oil  was  accomplished.  M.  Bernard,  however,  first  threw 
some  light  on  this  question  by  experimenting  on  some  of  the  lower 
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animals,  in  whioh  the  two  duots  open  separately.  In  the  rmbbiti 
for  example,  the  biliary  duct  opens  as  usual  just  below  the  pylorQ% 
while  the  pancreatic  duct  communicates  with  the  intestine  some 
eight  or  ten  inches  lower  down.  Bernard  fed  these  animals  with 
substances  containing  oil,  or  injected  melted  butter  into  the  stomach; 
and,  on  killing  them  afterward,  found  that  there  was  no  chyle  in 
the  intestine  between  the  opening  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatie 
ducts,  but  that  it  was  abundant  immediately  below  the  orifice  of 
the  latter.  Above  this  point,  also,  he  found  the  lacteals  empty  or 
transparent,  while  below  it  they  were  full  of  white  and  opaque 
chyle.  The  result  of  these  experiments,  which  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson  of  Philadelphia,'  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pancreatic  fluid  is  the  active  agent  in  the  diges- 
tion of  oily  substances ;  and  an  examination  of  the  properties  of 
this  secretion,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  state  from  the  living  animal, 
fully  confirm  the  above  opinion. 

In  order  to  obtain  pancreatic  juice  from  the  dog,  the  animal 
must  be  etherized  soon  after  digestion  has  commenced,  an  incision 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line,  and  a  loop  of  the  duodenum,  together  with  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  pancreas  which  lies  adjacent  to  it,  drawn  out  at 
the  external  wound.  The  pancreatic  duct  is  then  to  be  exposed 
and  opened,  and  a  small  silver  canula  inserted  into  it  and  secored 
by  a  ligature.  The  whole  is  then  returned  into  the  abdomen  and 
the  wound  closed  by  sutures,  leaving  only  the  end  of  the  canula 
projecting  from  it  In  the  dog  there  are  two  pancreatic  ducts, 
situated  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart.  The  lower  one  of 
these,  which  is  usually  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  the  one  best  adapted 
for  the  insertion  of  the  canula.  After  the  effects  of  etherization 
have  passed  off,  and  the  digestive  process  has  recommenced,  the 
pancreatic  juice  begins  to  run  from  the  orifice  of  the  canula,  at  first 
very  slowly  and  in  drops.  Sometimes  the  drops  follow  each  other 
with  rapidity  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  an  interval  occurs  during 
which  the  secretion  seems  entirely  suspended.  After  a  time  it 
recommences,  and  continues  to  exhibit  similar  fluctuations  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiment  Its  flow,  however,  is  at  all 
times  scanty,  compared  with  that  of  the  gastric  juice ;  and  we  have 
never  been  able  to  collect  at  most  more  than  five  or  six  drachma 
during  a  period  of  several  hours.    Bidder  and  Schmidt  obtained 
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on  an  ayerage,  from  a  dog  weighing  44  pounds,  14}  grains  of  pan- 
creatic juice  per  hour ;  and  they  calculate  from  this  that  the  average 
daily  quantity  in  the  human  subject  is  rather  less  than  2500  grains, 
or  a  little  over  one-third  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

Pancreatic  juice  obtained  by  the  above  process  is  a  clear,  color- 
less, somewhat  viscid  fluid,  with  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  Its 
composition,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  is 
as  follows : — 

CoMFOonoir  of  Pakcrbatic  Juicb. 

Water 900.76 

Qrganio  matter  (pancreatine) 90.38 

Chloride  of  sodium 7.36 

Free  soda 0.32 

Phoephate  of  soda 0.45 

Sulphate  of  soda 0.10 

Sulphate  of  potass 0.02 

{Lime 0.54 

Magnesia 0.05 

Oxide  of  iron 0.02 

1000.00 

The  most  important  ingredient  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  its 
organic  matter  or  pancreatine.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  much 
more  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the  secre- 
tion than  the  organic  matter  of  any  other  digestive  fluid.  It  is 
coagulable  by  heat;  and  the  pancreatic  juice  oflen  solidifies  com- 
pletely on  boiling,  like  white  of  egg,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  fluid 
remains  after  its  coagulation.  It  is  precipitated,  furthermore,  by 
nitric  acid  and  by  alcohol,  and  also  by  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
excess.  By  this  last  property,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  albu- 
men, which  is  not  afiected  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Fresh  pancreatic  juice,  brought  into  contact  with  oily  matters  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  exerts  upon  them,  as  was  first  noticed 
by  Bernard,  a  very  peculiar  efiect.  It  disintegrates  them,  and  re- 
duces them  to  a  state  of  complete  emulsion,  so  that  the  mixture  is 
at  once  converted  into  a  white,  opaque,  creamy -looking  fluid.  This 
effect  is  instantaneous  and  permanent,  and  only  requires  that  the 
two  substances  be  well  mixed  by  gentle  agitation.  It  is  singular 
that  some  of  the  German  observers  should  deny  that  the  pancreatic 
juice  possesses  this  property,  of  emulsioning  fat,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  bile  and  some  other  digestive  fluids;  and  should  state  that 
although,  when  shaken  up  with  oil,  outside  the  body,  it  reduces 
the  oily  particles  to  a  state  of  extreme  minuteness,  the  emulsion 
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is  not  permanent,  and  the  oilj  particles  "soon  separate  again  on 
the  surface."^  We  have  frequently  repeated  this  experiment  with 
different  specimens  of  pancreatic  juice  obtained  from  the  dog,  and 
have  never  failed  to  see  that  the  emulsion  produced  bj  it  is  bj 
far  more  prompt  and  complete  than  that  which  takes  place  witfi 
saliva,  gastric  juice,  or  bile.  The  effect  produced  by  these  fluids  is 
in  fact  altogether  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  exerted  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  emulsion 
produced  with  the  latter  secretion  may  be  kept,  furthermorei  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  our  observations,  without  any 
appreciable  separation  of  the  oily  particles,  or  a  return  to  their 
original  condition. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  therefore,  is  peculiar  in  its  action  on  oily 
substances,  and  reduces  them  at  once  to  the  condition  of  an  emul- 
sion. The  oil,  in  this  process,  does  not  suffer  any  chemical  altera- 
tion. It  is  not  decomposed  or  saponified,  to  any  appreciable  extent 
It  is  simply  emuUioned;  that  is,  it  is  broken  up  into  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision,  and  retained  in  suspension  by  contact  with  the  organic 
matter  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  That  its  chemical  condition  is  not 
altered  is  shown  by  the  £Etct  that  it  is  still  soluble  in  etheri  which 
will  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  from  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
pancreatic  juice,  as  well  as  from  the  chyle  in  the  interior  of  the 
intestine.  In  a  state  of  emulsion  the  fat,  Airthermore,  is  capable 
of  being  absorbed,  and  its  digestion  may  be  then  said  to  be  aooom- 
plished. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  not  a  simple 
operation,  but  is  made  up  of  several  different  processes,  which 
commence  successively  in  different  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  In  the  first  place,  the  food  is  subjected  in  the  mouth  to  the 
physical  operations  of  mastication  and  insalivation.  Reduced  to  a 
soft  pulp  and  mixed  abundantly  with  the  saliva,  it  passes,  secondly, 
into  the  stomach.  Here  it  excites  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice, 
by  the  influence  of  which  its  chemical  transformation  and  solution 
are  commenced.  If  the  meal  consist  wholly  or  partially  of  mus- 
cular flesh,  the  first  effect  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  dissolve  the 
intervening  cellular  substance,  by  which  the  tissue  is  disintegrated 
and  the  muscular  fibres  separated  from  each  other.  Afterward 
the  muscular  fibres  themselves  become  swollen  and  softened  by 
the  imbibition  of  the  gastric  fluid,  and  are  finally  disintegrated 
and  liquefied.    In  the  spiall  intestine,  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal 
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joioes  oonTen  the  starchy  ingredients  of  the  food  into  sugar,  and 
break  up  the  &ttj  matters  into  a  fine  emulsion,  by  which  they 
are  oonyerted  into  chyle. 

Although  the  separate  actions  of  these  digestive  fluids,  however, 
commence  at  different  points  of  the  alimentary  canal,  they  after- 
ward go  on  simultaneously  in  the  small  intestine ;  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  here,  and  which  constitute  the  process  of  irUestinal 
digetHoffi^  form  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  digestive  function. 

The  phenomena  of  intestinal  digestion  may  be  studied,  in  the 
dog,  by  killing  the  animal  at  various  periods  after  feeding,  and 
examining  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  We  have  also  succeeded, 
by  establishing,  in  the  same  animal,  an  artificial  intestinal  fistula, 
in  gaining  still  more  satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  The 
fistula  may  be  established,  for  this  purpose,  by  an  operation  precisely 
similar  to  that  already  described  as  employed  for  the  production  of 
a  permanent  fistula  in  the  stomach.  The  silver  tube  having  been 
introdooed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  wound  is 
allowed  to  heal,  and  the  intestinal  secretions  may  then  be  with- 
drawn at  will,  and  subjected  to  examination  at  different  periods 
daring  digestion. 

By  examining  in  this  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  intestinal 
fluidfl,  it  at  once  becomes  manifest  that  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  the  digestion  of  albuminoid  substances,  is  not  confined  to 
the  stomach,  but  continues  after  the  food  has  passed  into  the  intes- 
tine. About  half  an  hour  after  the  injection  of  a  meal,  the  gastric 
juice  b^ns  to  pass  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  may  be  recognized 
by  its  strongly-marked  acidity,  and  by  its  peculiar  action,  already 
described,  in  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for  grape  sugar.  It 
has  accordingly  already  dissolved  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
food  while  still  in  the  stomach,  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
albuminose  in  solution.  It  soon  afterward,  as  it  continues  to  pass 
into  the  duodenum,  becomes  mingled  with  the  debris  of  muscular 
fibres,  fat  vesicles,  and  oil  drops;  substances  which  are  easily 
recognizable  under  the  microscope,  and  which  produce  a  grayish 
turbidity  in  the  fiuid  drawn  from  the  fistula.  This  turbid  admix- 
ture becomes  fliicker  and  thicker  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  hour;  after  which  the  intestinal  fluids  become  rapidly  less 
abundant,  and  finally  disappear  almost  entirely,  as  the  process  of 
digestion  comes  to  an  end. 

The  passage  of  disintegrated  muscular  tissue  into  the  intestine 
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may  aleo  be  shown,  as  already  mentioned,  by  kitling  the  SDimtl 
and  examining  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canaL    Daring  the 
digestion  of  mnaoalar  fleah 
^*^'  and  adipose  tissae,  the  ito- 

mach  contaioB  massea  of  soft- 
ened meat,  smeared  over  with 
gastrio  juice,  and  also  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  grayish 
grumoua  fluid,  with  an  acid 
reaction.  This  fluid  contains  * 
moaoular  fibres,  isolated  from 
each  other,  and  more  or  less 
disintegrated  by  the  action 
ofthegaatricjuice.  (Fig.SS.) 
The  fat  veaioles  are  bnt  little 
or  not  at  all  altered  in  the 
stomach,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  free  oil  globules  to  be 
seen  floating  in  the  mixed 
fluids,  contained  in  the  caTity 
of  the  organ.  In  the  duodenum  the  muscular  fibres  are  fbrtber 
disintegrated.  (Fig.  84.)  They  become  very  much  broken  np,  pale 
and  transparent,  bnt  can  still 
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these  changes  continue. 


be  recognized  by  the  gnum- 
lar  markings  and  Btriatiuu 
which  are  characteristic  of 
them.  The  fat  vesicles  also 
begin  to  become  altered  in 
the  duodenum.  The  solid 
granular  fat  of  beef^  and  simi* 
lar  kinds  of  meat,  becomes 
liquefied  and  emulsioned;  and 
appears  under  the  form  of 
free  oil  drops  and  &tty  mole- 
cules; while  the  fat  vesicle 
itaelf  is  partially  emptied,  and 
becomes  moi%  or  lees  col- 
lapsed and  shrivelled.  In  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
intestine  (Figs.  85  and  SO) 
The  muscular  fibres  become  constantly 
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more  snd  more  disintegrated,  and  a  large  quaoti^  of  granalar 
debris  is  produced,  whicli  is  at  last  also  dissolved.  The  fat  also 
progreniTflly  disappears,  and 


the  Teaioles  maj 

the  lower  part  of  the  iDtes- 

tine,  entirely  collapsed  and 

empty. 

In  this  way  the  digestion 
of  the  different  ingredients  of 
the  food  goee  on  in  a  cod- 
tinoons  manner,  from  the  sto- 
mach throughont  the  entire 
leDgth  of  the  small  intestine. 
At  the  same  time,  it  results 
in  the  production  of  three 
difierent  substances,  viz:  Ist. 
Albnminose,  produced  by  the 
•ctioa  <^  the  gastric  juice 
(m  the  albuminoid  matters; 
2d.  An  oily  emulsion,  pro- 
dooed  by  the  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  on  &t;  and, 
Sd.  Sugar,  produced  from  the 
transformation  of  starch  by 
the  mixed  intestinal  fluids. 
These  substances  are  then 
ready  to  be  taken  up  into 
the  circulation ;  and  the  next 
change  which  they  undergo, 
in  the  regular  course  of  the 
▼ital  processes,  is  that  of  ab- 
mijition.  This  process  wilt 
form  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ABSORPTION. 

Bbsidb  the  glaods  of  Brucaer  and  the  follicles  of  LieberkQbii, 
already  described,  there  ore,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  mils  of  the 
—    .-  intestine,  oertaio  glaodaUr 

looking  bodies  nrhich  am 
termed  "  glaDdolffi  solitariah" 
and  "  glandaln  agminataL" 
The  gl&nduhe  aolitarue  an 
globular  or  ovoid  bodiei^ 
about  one-thirtieth  of  an  iooli 
in  diameter,  sitoated  partly 
in,  and  partly  beneath,  tb« 
intestinal  mucoos  membrane. 
Each  glftsdole  (Fig.  87)  is 
formed  of  an  inresting  o^>- 
sule,  closed  on  all  sides,  and 
containing  in  its  interior  a 
I,  rnn  sutu  ibumim  of  Pig.  iii(Bii*d  Bo^  pulpy  maflfl,  wliich  con- 
stats of  minute  cellular  bodies, 
imbedded  in  a  homogeoeons 
substance.  The  iooloBed  maa 
is  penetrated  by  capillary 
bloodvessels,  which  penetrate 
through  the  investing  cap- 
sule, inosculate  freely  with 
each  other,  and  return  upon 
themselves  in  loops,  near  ths 
centre  of  the  glandular  body. 
There  is  no  external  opening 
or  duct;  in  fact,  the  contents 
of  the  vesicle,  being  pulpy 
and  vascular,  as  already  de- 
scribed, are  not  to  be  regarded 
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M  a  secretion,  but  aa  constituting  a  kind  of  solid  glandular  tiaaae. 
The  glandnlse  agminat*  (Fig.  88),  or  "  Peyer'a  patchea,"  as  they  are 
Bometimes  called,  consist  of  aggregations  of  similar  globular  or 
oToid  bodies,  found  most  abundantly  toward  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  small  intestine.  Both  the  solitary  and  agminated  glandules  are 
evidently  connected  with  the  lacteals  and  the  system  of  the  mesen* 
terio  glands,  which  latter  organs  they  resemble  very  much  in  their 
minute  structure.  They  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
row  of  mesenteric  glands,  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
eanaL 

Another  set  of  organs,  intimately  connected  with  the  process  of 
abaorption,  are  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine.  These  are  conical 
TMCular  etninences  of  the  mucous  membrane,  thickly  set  orer  the 
whole  internal  sarfaoe  of  the  small  intestine.  In  the  upper  portion  of 
the  intestine,  they  are  flattened  and  triangular  in  form,  resembling 
aotnewhat  the  conical  projections  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach. In  the  lower  part,  they  are  long  and  filiform,  and  often 
■lightly  enlai^;ed,  or  club-shaped,  at  their  free  extremity  (Fig.  89), 
and  fttiqnently  attaining  the  length  of 
ooe-tbirty'fifth  of  an  inch.  They  are 
oovered  externally  with  a  layer  of 
colamnar  epithelium,  similar  to  that 
which  lines  the  rest  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  contain  in  their 
interior  two  sets  of  vessels.  The  most 
BtiperSdal  of  these  are  the  capillary 
bloodvessels,  which  are  supplied  in  each 
villna  by  a  twig  of  tHe  mesenteric 
artery,  and  which  form,  by  their  fre- 
quent inosculation,  an  exceedingly  close 
and  abundaot  network,  almost  imme- 
diately beneath  the  epithelial  layer. 
They  unite  at  the  base  of  the  villus, 
and  form  a  minute  vein,  whitih  is  one 
of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  por- 
tal vein.  In  the  central  part  of  the  vil-  v  TL^Vt'.'tnn  tbVi>i^.'-^'ii,jft«t 
loa,  and  lying  nearly  in  its  axis,  there  »iniii«ii""-  *-  Bi»dTM«i.  c.  uctm 
is  another  vessel,  with  thinner  and  more 

transparent  walls,  which  is  the  commencement  of  a  lacteal.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  lacteal  originates  in  the  extremity  of 
the  villus  is  not  known.    It  commences  near  the  apex,  either  by  a 
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blind  extremity  or  by  an  irregular  plexaa,  passes,  in  a  straight  or 
somewhat  wavy  line,  toward  the  base  of  the  yillus,  and  then  beoomes 
continuous  with  a  small  twig  of  the  mesenteric  lacteals. 

The  villi  are  the  active  agents  in  the  process  of  absorption.  By 
their  projecting  form,  and  their  great  abundance,  they  increase  enor* 
mously  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  digested  fluids  come 
in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  increase,  also, 
to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  energy  with  which  absorption  takes 
place.  They  hang  out  into  the  nutritious,  semi-fluid  mass  contained 
in  the  intestinal  cavity,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  penetrate  the  soil;  and 
they  imbibe  the  liquefied  portions  of  the  food,  with  a  rapidity  which 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  extent  of  surfince,  and  the  activity  of 
their  circulation. 

The  process  of  absorption  is  also  hastened  by  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestine.  The  muscular  layer  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  double,  consisting  of  both  circular 
and  longitudinal  fibres.  The  action  of  these  fibres  may  be  readily 
seen  by  pinching  the  exposed  intestine  with  the  blades  of  a  foroepSi 
A  contraction  then  takes  place  at  the  spot  irritated,  by  which  the 
intestine  is  reduced  in  diameter,  its  cavity  obliterated,  and  its  con- 
tents forced  onward  into  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  local  contraction  then  propagates  itself  to  the  neighbor- 
ing parts,  while  the  portion  origindly  contracted  becomes  relaxed ; 
so  that  a  slow,  continuous,  creeping  motion  of  the  intestine  is  pro- 
duced, by  successive  waves  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  which 
follow  each  other  from  above  downward.  At  the  same  time,  the 
longitudinal  fibres  have  a  similar  alternating  action,  drawing  the 
narrowed  portions  of  intestine  up  and  down,  as  they  successively 
enter  into  contraction,  or  become  relaxed  in  the  intervals.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  to  produce  a  peculiar,  writhing,  worm-like,  or 
^'vermicular"  motion,  among  the  different  coils  of  intestine.  During 
life,  the  vermicular  or  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestine  is  excited 
by  the  presence  of  food  undergoing  digestion.  By  its  action,  the 
substances  which  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestine  are 
steadily  carried  from  above  downward,  so  as  to  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  the  small  intestine,  and  to  come  in  contact  successively 
with  the  whole  extent  of  its  mucous  membrane.  During  this  pas- 
sage, the  absorption  of  the  digested  food  is  constantly  going  on. 
Its  liquefiefl  portions  are  taken  up  by  the  villi  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  successively  disappear;  so  that,  at  the  termination  of  the 
miall  intestine,  there  remains  only  the  undigestible  portion  of  the 
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food,  together,  with  the  refbae  of  the  inteatinal  fiecretioaa  These 
pan  through  the  ileo-«ecal  orifice  into  the  lai^  intestine,  and  there 
beoome  rednood  to  the  condition  of  feces. 

The  absorption  of  the  digested  fluids  is  acoonnplished  both  by 
the  bloodveaaels  and  the  lacteals.  It  waa  formerly  supposed  that 
tbe  lacteals  were  the  only  ^ents  in  this  process;  but  it  has  now 
been  long  known  that  this  opinion  was  erroneous,  and  that  the 
Uoodveeaels  take  at  least  an  equal  part  in  absorption,  and  are  in 
■ome  respects  the  moet  active  and  important  agents  of  the  two. 
Abundant  experiments  have  demonstrated  not  only  that  soluble 
subetanoea  introduced  into  tbe  intestine  may  be  soon  afterward 
detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  but  that  absorption  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  by  the  bloodvessels  than  it  does 
by  tbe  lacteals.  The  most  decisive  of  these  experiments  were 
tboae  performed  by  Panizza  on  tbe  abdominal  circulation.'  This 
observer  opened  tbe  abdomen  of  a  horse  and  drew  out  a  fold  of 
the  small  intestine,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  (Fig.  40,  a,  a\ 


which  he  included  between  two  ligatures.  A  H^ture  was  then 
placed  (at  b)  upon  the  mesenteric  vein  receiving  the  blood  from 
this  portion  of  intestine;  and,  in  order  that  the  circulation  might 
DOt  be  interrupted,  an  opening  was  made  (at  d)  in  the  vein  behind 

>  In  MBtUntol'i  LsalorM  va  tho  Plijsiual  Pb«noini>Da  of  Llrtng  Beings,  Psniln'i 
•dltion,  p.  83. 
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the  ligature,  so  that  the  blood  brought  by  the  masenterio  artery, 
after  circulating  in  the  intestinal  capillaries,  passed  out  at  the 
opening,  and  was  collected  in  a  vessel  for  examination.  Hydro* 
cyanic  acid  was  then  introduced  into  the  intestine  by  an  opening  at 
c,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  its  presence  was  detected  in 
the  venous  blood  flowing  from  the  orifice  at  cL  The  animal,  how* 
ever,  was  not  poisoned,  since  the  acid  was  prevented  firom  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  by  the  ligature  at  &. 

Panizza  afterward  varied  this  experiment  in  the  following 
manner:  Instead  of  tying  the  mesenteric  vein,  he  simply  com- 
pressed it.  Then,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  introduced  into  the 
intestine  as  above,  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  animal,  so  long 
as  compression  was  maintained  upon  the  vein.  But  as  soon  as  the 
blood  was  allowed  to  pass  again  through  the  vessels,  symptoms  of 
general  poisoning  at  once  became  manifest  Lastly,  in  a  third 
experiment,  the  same  observer  removed  all  the  nerves  and  lacteal 
vessels  supplying  the  intestinal  fold,  leaving  the  bloodvessels  alone 
untouched.  Hydrocyanic  acid  now  being  introduced  into  the  intes* 
tine,  found  an  entrance  at  once  into  the  general  circulation,  and  the 
animal  was  immediately  poisoned.  The  bloodvessels,  therefore,  are 
not  only  capable  of  absorbing  fluids  from  the  intestine,  but  may 
even  take  them  up  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  than  the  lacteals. 

These  two  sets  of  vessels,  however,  do  not  absorb  all  the  alimen- 
tary matters  indiscriminately.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established  by  modem  researches  on 
digestion  that  the  different  substances,  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  digestive  fluids  on  the  food,  pass  into  the  circulation  by  different 
routes.  The  fatty  matters  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  under  the  form 
of  chyle,  while  the  saccharine  and  albuminous  matters  pass  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  portal  vein.  Accordingly,  after  the  digestion  of  a 
meal  containing  starchy  and  animal  matters  mixed,  albuminose  and 
sugar  are  both  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  while  they  can- 
not be  detected,  in  any  large  quantity,  in  the  contents  of  the  lacteals. 
These  substances,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  once  with  the  general 
mass  of  the  circulation,  but  owing  to  the  anatomical  distribution  of 
the  portal  vein,  pass  first  through  the  capillary  circulation  of  the 
liver.  Soon  after  being  introduced  into  the  blood,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  its  organic  ingredients,  they  become  altered  and  con- 
verted, by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  substances.  The 
albuminose  passes  into  the  condition  of  ordinary  albumen,  and 
probably  also  partly  into  that  of  fibrin;  while  the  sugar  rapidly 
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becomes  deoompoeed,  and  loses  its  characteristic  properties;  so 
that,  OD  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  general  circulation,  both 
these  newly  absorbed  ingredieats  have  become  already  aaaimilated 
to  those  which  previously  existed  in  the  blood. 

The  chyle  in  the  intestine  consists,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
otoUj  matters  which  have  not  been  chemically  altered,  but  simply 
redoced  to  a  state  of  emnlsion.  Id  chyle  drawn  from  the  lacteals 
or  the  thoracic  duct  (Fig.  41),  it  still  presents  itself  in  the  same 
condition  and  retains  all  the 
chemical   properties   of  ml.  ^' 

Ezamioed  by  the  microscope, 
it  is  seen  to  exist  under  the 
form  of  fine  gnnules  and 
molecales,  vhich  present  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  oil 
in  a  state  of  minute  sabdivi- 
non.  The  chyle,  therefore, 
does  not  represent  the  entire 
product  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, bat  contains  only  the 
Atty  substances,  suspended 
by  emulsion  in  a  serous  fluid. 

During  the  time  that  inteS-  Chilk  ibuk  cuMMmctHHTor  TnnRAnr 

tiD.i  ab»T>tion  IB  going  on,  ".■;^:,;;^;'.';  X":."."^'"  "" '"  ■'■• 

after  a  meal  containing  fatty 

ingredients,  the  lacteala  may  be  seen  as  white,  opaque  vessels,  dis- 
tended with  milky  chyle,  passing  through  the  mesentery,  and  con- 
verging from  its  intestinal  border  toward  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
near  the  spinal  column.  During  tlieir  course,  they  pass  through 
several  successive  rows  of  mesenteric  glands,  which  also  become 
targtd  with  chyle,  while  the  process  of  digestion  is  going  on.  The 
lacteals  then  conduct,  the  chyle  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  whence 
it  passes  upward  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  finally  dis- 
charged, at  the  termination  of  this  canal,  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein.  (Fig.  42.)  It  is  then  mingled  with  the  returning  current  of 
venous  blood,  and  passes  into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 

The  lacteals,  however,  are  not  a  special  system  of  vessels  by  them- 
selves, but  are  simply  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  "  absorbent"  or 
"  lymphatic"  vessels,  which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  the  parietes  of  the  trunk,  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  in  the  muscular  tissues  and  mucous  membranes 
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throughout  the  body.    The  vails  of  these  resaels  are  thioner  and 
more  transparent  thnn  thoee  of  the  arteries  and  reins,  and  they 
are  consequently  leas  easily  de- 
^K-  ^  tected  by  ordinary  disseetion. 

They  originate  in  the  tisanes  of 
the  above-mentioned  parts  by 
an  irregular  plezna.  They 
pass  from  the  extremities  to- 
ward the  trunk,  convergingaad 
uniting  with  each  other  like  the 
veins,  their  principal  brancbea 
taking  usually  the  same  direc- 
tion witli  the  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels, and  passing,  at  various 
points  in  their  conne,  throogh 
certain  glandular  bodies,  tbe 
"lymphatic"  or  "abeorbent" 
glands.  Tbelymphaticgland^ 
among  which  are  inotoded  the 
mesenteric  glands,  ecHisist  of  an 
external  layer  of  fibrous  tiasoe 
and  a  contained  "pnlp  or  paren- 
chyma. The  investing  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue  sends  off  thin 
septa  or  laminae  from  ita  inter- 
nal surface,  which  penetrate 
the  substance  of  the  gland  in 
every  direction  and  unite  with 
each  other  at  various  points. 
In  this  way  they  form  an  interlacing  laminated  framework,  which 
divides  the  substance  of  the  gland  into  numerous  ronnded  apaues 
or  alveoli.  These  alveoli  are  not  completely  isolated,  but  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  narrow  openings,  where  the  intervening 
septa  are  incomplete.  These  cavities  are  filled  with  a  soft,  reddish 
pulp,  which  is  penetrated,  according  to  Kolliker,  like  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  of  the  intestine,  by  a  fine  network  of  capil- 
lary bloodvessda.  The  solitary  and  agminated  glanda  of  the 
intestine  are,  therefore,  closely  analogous  in  their  structure  to  tbe 
lymphatics.  The  former  are  to  be  regarded  as  simple,  the  latter  aa 
compound  vascular  glands. 
The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  interior  of  the 
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glands  is  not  precisely  understood.  Each  lymphatic  vessel,  as  it 
enters  the  gland,  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  minute  ramifications, 
the  vcraa  affereniia ;  and  other  similar  twigs,  forming  the  vasa  effer- 
erUia^  pass  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  further  side  of  the 
gland ;  but  the  exact  mode  of  communication  between  the  two  has 
not  been  definitely  ascertained.  AH  the  fluids,  however,  arriving 
by  the  vasa  aflferentia,  must  pass  in  some  way  through  the  tissue  of 
the  gland,  before  they  are  carried  away  again  by  the  vasa  efferentia. 
From  the  lower  extremities  the  lymphatic  vessels  enter  the  abdomen 
at  the  groin  and  converge  toward  the  receptaculum  chyli,  into 
which  their  fluid  is  discharged,  and  afterward  conveyed,  by  the 
thoracic  dact,  to  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

The  fluid  which  these  vessels  contain  is  called  the  lymph.  It  is 
a  colorless  or  slightly  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  which  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  tissues  in  which  they  originate. 
But  little  is  known  regarding  its  composition,  except  that  it  con- 
tains, beside  water  and  saline  matters,  a  small  quantity  of  fibrin 
and  albamen.  Its  ingredients  are  evidently  derived  from  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues,  and  are  returned  to  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  in  order  to  be  eliminated  by  excretion,  or  in  order  to 
undergo  some  new  transforming  or  renovating  process.  We  are 
ignorant,  however,  with  regard  to  the  precise  nature  of  their  charac- 
ter and  destination. 

The  lacteals  are  simply  that  portion  of  the  absorbents  which 
originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  During 
the  intervals  of  digestion,  these  vessels  contain  a  colorless  and 
transparent  lymph,  entirely  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  absorbent  system.  After  a  meal  containing  only 
starchy  or  albuminoid  substances,  there  is  no  apparent  change  in 
the  character  of  their  contents.  But  after  a  meal  containing  fatty 
matters,  these  substances  are  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of  the 
intestine,  which  then  become  filled  with  the  white  chylous  emul- 
sion, and  assume  the  appearance  of  lacteals.  (Fig.  48.)  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  lacteal  vessels  do  not  show  themselves  upon  the 
stomach  nor  upon  the  first  few  inches  of  the  duodenum ;  because 
oleaginous  matters,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  digested  in  the  stomach, 
but  only  after  they  have  entered  the  intestine  and  passed  the  orifice 
of  the  pancreatic  duct. 

The  presence  of  chyle  in  the  lacteals  is,  therefore,  not  a  con- 
stant, but  only  a  periodical  phenomenon.  The  fatty  substances 
constituting  the  chyle  begin  to  be  absorbed  during  the  process  of 
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digeation,  as  soon  as  theij  have  been  diaintegrated  and  emulsioned 
by  the  action  of  the  intestinal  fluids.  As  digestion  proceeds,  thev 
accumulate  in  larger  quantity,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  lacteal 

Fig.  43, 


system  and  the  thoracic  dui-t.  As  they  are  discharged  into  the 
subclavian  rein,  and  mingleil  with  the  blood,  they  can  still  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  circulating  fluid,  as  a  mixture  of  oily  molecules 
and  granules,  between  the  orifice  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  right 
side  of  the  heart     While  pushing  through  tha  pulmonary  circula- 
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tion,  how3ver,  they  disappear.  Precisely  what  becomes  of  them, 
or  what  particular  chemical  changes  they  undergo,  is  not  certainly 
known.  They  are,  at  all  events,  so  altered  in  the  blood,  while 
passing  through  the  lungs,  that  they  lose  the  form  of  a  fatty  emul- 
sion, and  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized  by  the  usual  tests  for 
oleaginous  substanoes. 

The  absorption  of  &t  from  the  intestine  is  not,  however,  exclu- 
sively performed  by  the  lacteals.  Some  of  it  is  also  taken  up, 
under  the  same  form,  by  the  bloodvessels.  It  has  been  ascertained 
by  the  experiments  of  Bernard'  that  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins,  in  the  carnivorous  animals,  contains,  during  intestinal  diges- 
tion, a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  a  state  of  minute 
subdivision.  Other  observers,  also  (Lehmann,  Schultz,  Simon),  have 
found  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  to  be  considerably  richer  in  fat 
than  that  of  other  veins,  particularly  while  intestinal  digestion  is 
going  on  with  activity.  In  birds,  reptiles,  and  fish,  furthermore, 
according  to  Bernard,  the  intestinal  lymphatics  are  never  filled 
with  opaque  chyle,  but  only  with  a  transparent  lymph ;  so  that  these 
animals  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  lacteals,  and  in  them  the  fatty 
substances,  like  other  alimentary  materials,  are  taken  up  altogether 
by  the  bloodvessels.  In  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
the  human  subject,  the  absorption  of  fat  is  accomplished  both  by 
the  bloodvessels  and  the  lacteals.  A  certain  portion  is  taken  up 
by  the  former,  while  the  superabundance  of  the  fatty  emulsion  is 
absorbed  by  the  latter. 

A  difficulty  haslong  been  experienced  in  accounting  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  fat  from  the  intestine,  owing  to  its  being  considered  as  a  non- 
endosmotic  substance;  that  is,  as  incapable,  in  its  free  or  undissolved 
condition,  of  penetrating  and  passing  through  an  animal  membrane 
by  endosmosis.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  if  a  fine  oily  emulsion  be 
placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane  in  an  endosmometer, 
and  pure  water  on  the  other,  the  water  will  readily  penetrate  the 
substance  of  the  membrane,  while  the  oily  particles  cannot  be  made 
to  pass,  even  under  a  high  pressure.  Though  this  be  true,  liow- 
ever,  for  pure  water,  it  is  not  true  for  slightly  alkaline  fluids,  like 
the  serum  of  the  blood  and  the  lymph.  This  lias  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experiments  af  Matteucci,  in  which  he  made  un 
emulsion  with  an  alkaline  fluid  containing  48  parts  per  thou- 
8and  of  caustic  potass.    Such  a  solution  has  no  perceptible  alkaline 

'  Le4;ona  de  Phvsiologie  Experimentale.     Paris,  1  56,  p.  325. 
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taste,  and  its  action  on  reddened  litmos  paper  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  If  this  emulsion  were  placed  in  ao 
endosmometer,  together  with  a  watery  alkaline  solution  of  similar 
strength,  it  was  found  that  the  oily  particles  penetrated  through  the 
animal  membrane  without  much  difficulty,  and  mingled  with  the  fluid 
on  the  opposite  side.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  explain  the 
exact  mechanism  of  absorption  in  the  case  of  fat,  still  we  know 

that  it  is  not  in  opposition  to 
^'  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 

endosmosis;  for  endosmosis 
will  take  place  with  a  &tty 
emulsion,  provided  the  fluids 
used  in  the  experiment  be 
slightly  alkaline  in  reaction. 
It  is,  accordingly,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  endosmosis,  or  imbi- 
bition, that  the  villi  take  up 
the  digested  fatty  substances. 
There  are  no  open  orifices 
or  canals,  into  which  the  oil 
penetrates;  but  it  passes  di- 
rectly into  and  through  the 
substance  of  the  villi.  The 
epithelial  cells  covering  the  external  surface  of  the  villus  are  the  first 
active  agents  in  this  absorption.    In  the  intervals  of  digestion  (Fig. 

44)  these  cells  are  but  slightly 
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granular  and  nearly  trans- 
parent in  appearance.  But  if 
examined  during  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  &t 
(Fig.  45),  their  substance  is 
seen  to  be  crowded  with  oily 
particles,  which  they  have 
taken  up  from  the  intestinal 
cavity  by  absorption.  The 
oily  matter  then  passes  on- 
ward, penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  substance  <^ 
the  villus,  until  it  is  at  last 
received  by  the  capillary  ves- 
sels and  lacteals  in  its  centre- 
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The  &ttj  sabstaooes  taken  up  bj  the  portal  yein,  like  thoee  ab- 
sorbed bj  the  lacteala,  do  not  at  once  enter  the  general  circalation, 
bnt  pass  first  through  the  capillary  system  of  the  liver.  Thenoe 
they  are  carried,  with  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  subsequently  through  the  capillary  system  of 
the  lungs.  During  this  passage  they  become  altered  in  character, 
as  above  described,  and  lose  for  the  moat  part  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  oily  matter,  before  they  have  passed  beyond  the 
pulmonary  circulation. 

But  as  digestion  proceeds,  an  increasing  quantity  of  fatty  matter 
finds  its  way,  by  these  two  passages,  into  the  blood ;  and  a  time  at 
last  arriyes  when  the  whole  of  the  fat  so  introduced  is  not  destroyed 
during  its  passage  through  the  lungs.  Its  absorption  taking  place 
at  this  time  more  rapidly  than  its  decomposition,  it  begins  to  ap- 
pear, in  moderate  quantity,  in  the  blood  of  the  general  circulation; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  intestinal  absorption  is  at  its  point  of  greatest 
activity,  it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  throughout  the 
entire  yascular  sjrstem.  At  this  period,  some  hours  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food  rich  in  oleaginous  matters,  the  blood  of  the  general 
circulation  everywhere  contains  a  superabundance  of  fat,  derived 
from  the  digestive  process.  If  blood  be  then  drawn  from  the 
veins  or  arteries  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  will  present  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  known  as  that  of  "chylous"  or  "milky"  bloods 
After  the  separation  of  the  clot,  the  serum  presents  a  turbid  ap- 
pearance; and  the  &tty  substances,  which  it  contains,  rise  to  the 
top  after  a  few  hours,  and  cover  its  surface  with  a  partially  opaque 
and  creamy-looking  pellicle.  This  appearance  has  been  occasion- 
ally observed  in  the  human  subject,  particularly  in  bleeding  for 
apoplectic  attacks  occurring  after  a  full  meal,  and  has  been  mis- 
taken, in  some  instances,  for  a  morbid  phenomenon.  It  is,  however, 
a  perfectly  natural  one,  and  depends  simply  on  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion, at  certain  periods  of  digestion,  of  oleaginous  substances  from 
the  intestine.  It  can  be  produced  at  will,  at  any  time,  in  the  dog, 
by  feeding  him  with  &t  meat,  and  drawing  blood,  seven  or  eight 
hours  afterward,  from  the  carotid  artery  or  the  jugular  vein. 

This  state  of  things  continues  for  a  varying  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  amount  of  oleaginous  matters  contained  in  the 
food.  When  digestion  is  terminated,  and  the  fat  ceases  to  be  intro- 
duced in  unusual  quantity  into  the  circulation,  its  transformation 
and  decomposition  continuing  to  take  place  in  the  blood,  it  dis- 
appears gradually  from  the  veins,  arteries,  and  capillaries  of  the 
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general  system ;  and^  finally,  when  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been 
disposed  of  by  the  natritive  prooesses,  the  seram  again  becomes 
transparent,  and  the  blood  returns  to  its  ordinary  condition. 

In  this  manner  the  nutritive  elements  of  the  food,  prepared  for 
absorption  by  the  digestive  process,  are  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
under  the  different  forms  of  albuminoee,  sugar,  and  chyle,  and  accu- 
mulate as  such,  at  certain  times,  in  the  blood.  But  these  conditions 
are  only  temporary,  or  transitionaL  The  nutritive  materiahi  soon 
pass,  by  catalytic  transformation,  into  other  forms,  and  become 
assimilated  to  the  pre-existing  elements  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
They  thus  accomplish  finally  the  whole  object  of  digestion ;  which 
is  to  replenish  the  blood  by  a  supply  of  new  materials  fitnn  without 
There  are,  however,  two  other  intermediate  processes,  taking  place 
partly  in  the  liver  and  partly  in  the  intestine,  at  about  the  same 
time,  and  having  for  their  object  the  final  preparation  and  perfeo- 
tion  of  the  circulating  fluid.  These  two  processes  require  to  be 
studied,  before  we  can  pass  on  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
blood  itself.  They  are :  Ist,  the  secretion  and  reabsorption  of  the 
bile ;  and  2d,  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  and  its  subn- 
quent  decomposition  in  the  blood. 
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The  bile  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  than  any 
other  of  the  secretions  which  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  gall-bladder  in  which  it  accu- 
mulates^ and  firom  which  it  may  be  readily  obtained  without  any 
other  admixture  than  the  mucus  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Not- 
withstanding this,  its  study  has  proved  an  unusually  difScult  one. 
This  difficulty  has  resulted  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  biliary 
ingredients,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  become  altered  by 
chemical  manipulation ;  and  it  is,  accordingly,  only  quite  recently 
tbat  we  have  arrived  at  a  correct  idea  of  its  real  constitution. 

The  bile,  as  it  comes  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  somewhat  viscid 
and  glutinous  fluid,  varying  in  color  and  specific  gravity  according 
to  the  species  of  animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Human  bile  is 
of  a  dark  golden  brown  color,  ox  bile  of  a  greenish  yellow,  pig's 
bile  of  a  nearly  clear  yellow,  and  dog's  bile  of  a  deep  brown.  We 
have  found  the  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  to  be  1018,  that  of 
ox  bile  1024,  that  of  pig's  bile  1030  to  1036.  The  reaction  of  the 
bile  with  test-paper  cannot  easily  be  determined ;  since  it  has  only 
a  bleaching  or  decolorizing  effect  on  litmus,  and  does  not  turn  it 
either  blue  or  red.  It  is  probably  either  neutral  or  very  slightly 
alkaline.  A  very  characteristic  physical  property  of  the  bile  is 
that  of  frothing  up  into  a  soap-like  foam  when  shaken  in  a  test- 
tube,  or  when  air  is  forcibly  blown  into  it  through  a  small  glass 
tube  or  blowpipe.  The  bubbles  of  foam,  thus  produced,  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  breaking,  and  adhere  closely  to  each  other 
and  to  the  sides  of  the  glass  vessel. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  based  on  the 
calculations  of  Berzelius,  Frerichs,  and  Lebmann : — 
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CoMPoanov  of  Ox  Bum, 

Water 880.00 

Olyko-ohoUte  of  soda 1     on  nn 

TauKMjhoUte "     " §     ^'^ 

BiliTerdine 

FaU 

Oleatei,  margarates,  and  stearatei  of  soda  and  poUat  . 

Choleaterin 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphate  of  soda 

"  "  lime 

*«         ««  magnesia 

Carbonates  of  soda  and  potass 

Muoos  of  the  gall-bladder •        •      1.84 

1000.00 

BiLivxBDiNB.^ — Of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients,  hiKimilbie 
ia  peculiar  to  the  bile,  ancl  therefore  important,  though  not  pre- 
sent in  large  quantity.  This  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 
It  is,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  an  uncrjstallizable  organic 
substance,  containing  nitrogen,  and  yielding  to  ultimate  analysis  a 
small  quantity  of  iron.  It  exists  in  such  small  quantity  in  the  bile 
that  its  exact  proportion  has  never  been  determined.  It  ia  formed, 
so  &r  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  does 
not  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  It  may,  however,  be  reabsorbed  in 
cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  when  it  circulates  with  the  blood  and 
stains  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  of  a  peculiar 
lemon  yellow  color.  This  is  the  symptom  which  is  characteristic 
of  jaundice. 

Cholxstxbin  (C„H,,0). — This  is  a  crystallizable  substance  which 
resembles  the  fats  in  many  respects ;  since  it  is  destitute  of  nitrogeiii 
readily  inflammable,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  entirely  in- 
soluble in  water.  It  is  not  saponifiable,  however,  by  contact  with 
the  alkalies,  and  is  distinguished  on  this  account  from  the  ordinary 
fatty  substances.  It  occurs,  in  a  crystalline  form,  mixed  with  color- 
ing matter,  as  an  abundant  ingredient  in  most  biliary  calculi ;  and 
is  found  also  in  different  regions  of  the  body,  forming  a  part  of 
various  morbid  deposits.  We  have  met  with  it  in  the  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  and  in  the  interior  of  many  encysted  tumors.  The 
crystals  of  cholesterin  (Fig.  46)  have  the  form  of  very  thin,  color- 
less, transparent,  rhomboidal  plates,  portions  of  which  are  often 
cut  out  by  lines  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  crystal. 
They  frequently  occur  deposited  in  layers,  in  which  the  outlines  of 
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Fig.  46. 


tbe  subjaoent  crystals  show  very  distinctly  through  the  substance 

of  those  which  are  placed  above.    Cholesterin  is  not  formed  in  the 

liver,  but  originates  in  the 

substance  of  the  brain  and 

nervous  tiasuCi  from  which 

it  may  be  extracted  in  large 

quantity  by  the   action  of 

alcohol.    From  these  tissues 

it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 

then  conveyed  to  the  liver, 

and  discharged  with  the  bila 

The  fatty  substances  and 
inorganic  saline  ingredients 
of  the  bile  require  no  special 
description. 

CnoLKjiTBBiir  from  an  Knfjftod  Tnmor. 

BiLiABY  Salts.— By  far 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  ingredients  of  this  secretion 
are  the  two  saline  substances  mentioned  above  as  the  gh/ko-cholcUe 
and  taufihcholate  of  soda.  These  substances  were  first  discovered 
by  Strecker,  in  1848,  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.  They  are  both  freely 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  One  of 
them,  the  tauro-cholate,  has  the  property,  when  itself  in  solution 
in  water,  of  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of  fat;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  some  free  fat  is  present  in  the  bile. 
The  two  biliary  substances  are  obtained  from  ox-bile  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — 

The  bile  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  by  the  water-bath.  The 
dry  residue  is  then  pulverized  and  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of  at  least  5j  of  alcohol  to  every  five  grains  of  dry 
residue.  The  filtered  alcoholic  solution  has  a  clear  yellowish  color. 
It  contains,  beside  the  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  the 
coloring  matter  and  more  or  less  of  the  fats  originally  present  in 
the  bile.  On  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether,  a  dense, 
whitish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  disappears  again  on  agitating 
and  thoroughly  mixing  the  fluids.  On  the  repeated  addition  of 
ether,  the  precipitate  again  falls  down,  and  when  the  ether  has  been 
added  in  considerable  excess,  six  to  twelve  times  the  volume  of  the 
alcoholic  solution,  the  precipitate  remains  permanent,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  filled  with  a  dense,  whitish,  opaque  deposit,  consisting  of 
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tfafl  ^yko-cholate  and  taoro-cholate  of  sods,  thrown  down  nnder 
the  form  of  beavy  flakee  and  granales,  part  of  wlticb  ■iibaide  to 
the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  while  part  remain  for  a  time  in  sospes- 
flion.  Gradually  these  flakes  and  grannies  unite  with  each  other 
nod  fuse  together  into  clear,  brownish-yellow,  oily,  or  resinoot- 
looking  drops.  At  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  after  two  or  three 
hours,  there  is  usually  collected  a  nearly  homogeneous  layer  of 
this  deposit,  while  the  remainder  continues  to  adhere  to  the  aidei 
of  the  glass  iu  small,  circular,  transparent  drops.  The  deposit  is 
semifluid  in  consistency,  and  sticky,  like  Canada  balsam  or  half- 
melted  resin;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  ingredientB  compos 
ing  it  have  been  called  the  "resinouB  matters"  of  the  bile.  They 
have,  however,  do  real  chemical  relation  with  true  resinooa  bodiei^ 
since  they  both  contain  nitrogen,  and  differ  from  resins  alio  ID 
utber  important  particulars. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  glyko^olate  of 
Etoda  begins  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  radiate  from  various  pointa 
in  the  resinous  deposit,  and  shoot  upward  into  the  supernatant 
fluid,  in  white,  silky  bundles.  (Fig.  47.)    If  some  of  these  crystals 
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be  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found  to  be 
of  a  very  delicate  acioular  form,  running  to  a  finely  pointed 
extremity,  and  radiating,  as  already  mentioned,  from  a  central 
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pmot.  (Fig.  48.)  As  tbe  ether  eraporates,  the  crystals  absorb 
motstnie  &om  the  air,  and  melt  up  rapidly  into  clear  resiDoos 
drops;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  under  the  mioroeoopa 
Icmg  enough  ibr  a  correct  drawing  and  measurement.  The  orystal- 
lizaUon  in  tbe  test-tube  goes  on  after  the  first  day,  and  the  crystals 
UDCrease  in  quantity  for  three  or  four,  or  even  five  or  six  days,  until 
the  whole  of  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  present  has  assumed  the 
solid  form.  The  taoro-cholate,  however,  is  uncrystallizable,  and 
remains  in  an  amorphous  condition.  If  a  portion  of  the  deposit  be 
now  removed  and  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the 
orystals  of  glyko-cholate  of 

soda  have  increased  conside-  ^'*  *^' 

rably  in  thickness  (Fig.  49), 
so  that  their  transrerse  dia- 
meter may  be  readily  esti- 
mated. The  anciy stall  izable 
taaro-oholate  appears  under 
the  form  of  circalar  drops, 
TmryingooDnderably  in  size, 
dear,  transparent,  strongly 
refractive,  and  boanded  by 
ft  dark,  well-defined  oatline. 

gmAfil,  if  aiijf<fUtar  optieat 
pnptrtim,  /rem  oil-gJubula, 
wm  limymnaBj  q>pear  under 
They  have 
I  nfraotiTe  power, 

■  dufc  ootlme  and  bright  centre,  and  the  same  degree  of 
ij.    Tbey  would  consequently  be  liable  at  all  times  to  be 
a  Ibr  oil-globules,  were  it  not  for  the  complete  dissimilarity 
at  tfamr  ehomioal  properties. 

Both  th*  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda  are  very  freely 
solnble  in  water.  If  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  be  poured 
off  and  distilled  water  added,  the  deposit  dissolves  n^idly  and 
completely,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  yellowish  color,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  coloring  matter  originally  present  in  the 
bile.  The  two  biliary  substances  present  in  the  watery  solution 
may  he  separated  Irom  each  other  by  the  following  means.  On 
the  addition  of  acetate  <^  kad,  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  is  decom- 
posed, and  precipitates  as  a  glyko-cholate  of  lead.  The  precipitate, 
10 
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separated  by  filtration  from  the  remaining  fluid,  is  then  deoomposed 
in  turn  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  original  glyko-cholate  of  aoda 
reproduced.  The  filtered  fluid  which  remains,  and  which  contains 
the  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  is  then  treated  with  subaceUUe  of  lead^ 
which  precipitates  a  tauro-cholate  of  lead.  This  is  separated  by 
filtration,  washed,  and  decomposed  again  by  carbonate  of  soda,  as 
in  the  former  case. 

The  two  biliary  substances  in  ox  bile  may,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  reactions  with  the  salts  of  lead.  Both  are 
precipi table  by  the  subacetate;  but  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  is 
precipitable  also  by  the  acetate,  while  the  tauro-cholate  is  not  so. 
If  subacetate  of  lead,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  mixed  watery  solu- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  and  the  whole  filtered,  the  subsequent 
addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  filtered  fluid  will  produce  no  pre- 
cipitate, because  both  the  biliary  matters  have  been  entirely  thrown 
down  with  the  deposit;  but  if  the  acetate  of  lead  be  first  added,  it 
will  precipitate  the  glyko-cholate  alone,  and  the  tauro-cholate  may 
afterward  be  thrown  down  separately  by  the  subacetate. 

These  two  substances,  examined  separately,  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  following  properties : — 

Glyko-cholate  qf  soda  (NaO,C^^,NO„)  crystallizes,  when  precipi- 
tated by  ether  from  its  alcoholic  solution,  in  radiating  bundles  of 
fine  white  silky  needles,  as  above  described.  It  is  composed  of 
soda,  united  with  a  peculiar  acid  of  organic  origin,  viz.,  glyhhcholk 
acid  (C^H^OipHO).  This  acid  is  crystallizable  and  contains  nitro- 
gen, as  shown  by  the  above  formula,  which  is  that  given  by  Leh- 
mann.  If  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potass, 
glyko-cholic  acid  is  decomposed  with  the  production  of  two  new 
substances;  the  first  a  non-nitrogenous  acid  body,  choUc  add 
(O^gHjpOgjHO) ;  the  second  a  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  glycine 
(C^H^NOJ.  Hence  the  name,  glyko-cholic  acid,  given  to  the 
original  substance,  as  if  it  were  a  combination  of  cholic  acid  with 
glycine.  In  reality,  however,  these  two  substances  do  not  exist 
originally  in  the  glyko-cholic  acid,  but  are  rather  new  combinations 
of  its  elements,  produced  by  long  boiling,  in  contact  with  potass 
and  water.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as,  in  any  way, 
natural  ingredients  of  the  bile,  and  do  not  throw  any  light  on  the 
real  constitution  of  glyko-cholic  acid. 

Tauro-cholate  of  soda  (NaO,C,,H^NSjO,J  is  also  a  very  abundant 
ingredient  of  the  bile.    It  is  said  by  Kobin  and  Yerdeil'  that  it  is 

*  Chimie  Anatomiqae  et  Physiologique,  vo\,  ii.  p.  473. 
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Dot  crystallizabley  owing  probably  to  its  not  having  been  separated 
as  yet  in  a  perfectly  pure  condition.  Lehmann  states,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  may  crystallize,'  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact 
with  ether.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  substance,  how- 
ever, in  a  crystalline  form.  Its  acid  constituent,  tauro-choUc  acidj 
is  a  nitrogenous  body,  like  glyko-cholic  acid,  but  differs  from  the 
latter  by  containing  in  addition  two  equivalents  of  sulphur.  By 
long  boiling  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potass,  it  is  decomposed  with 
the  production  of  two  other  substances;  the  first  of  them  the  same 
acid  body  mentioned  above  as  derived  from  the  glyko-cholic,  viz., 
choUc  acid;  and  the  second  a  new  nitrogenous  neutral  body,  viz., 
taurine  (C^H^NSjOe).  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to 
these  two  bodies,  that  we  have  already  made  in  respect  to  the  sup- 
posed constituents  of  glyko-cholic  acid.  Neither  cholic  acid  nor 
taurine  can  be  properly  regarded  as  really  ingredients  of  tauro- 
cholic  acid,  but  only  as  artificial  products  resulting  from  its  altera- 
tion and  decomposition. 

The  glyko-cholates  and  taurocholates  are  formed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  exclusively  in  the  liver;  since  they  have  not  been  found  in 
the  blood,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  in  healthy  animals; 
nor  even,  in  the  experiments  of  Kunde,  Moleschott,  and  Lehmann 
on  frogs,*  after  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  liver,  and  consequent 
suppression  of  the  bile.  These  substances  are,  therefore,  produced 
in  the  glandular  cells  of  the  liver,  by  transformation  of  some  other 
of  their  ingredients.  They  are  then  exuded  in  a  soluble  form,  as 
part  of  the  bile,  and  finally  discharged  by  the  excretory  hepatic 
ducts. 

The  two  substances  described  above  as  the  tauro-cholate  and 
glyko-cholate  of  soda  exist,  properly  speaking,  only  in  the  bile  of 
the  ox,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Strecker.  In  examin- 
ing the  biliary  secretions  of  different  species  of  animals,  Strecker 
found  so  great  a  resemblance  between  them,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  regard  their  ingredients  as  essentially  the  same.  Having  estab- 
lished the  existence  in  ox  bile  of  two  peculiar  substances,  one 
crystallizable  and  non-sulphurous  (glyko-cholate),  the  other  uncrys- 
tallizable  and  sulphurous  (tauro-cholate),  he  was  led  to  consider 
the  bile  in  all  species  of  animals  as  containing  the  same  substances, 
and  as  differing  only  in  the  relative  quantity  in  which  the  two 

'  Physiological  Chemistry,  Phil,  ed.,  vd.  i.  p.  209. 

'  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  Phil,  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  476. 
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vera  present  The  only  exception  to  this  was  sappoaed  to  be  pig's 
bile,  in  which  Strecker  found  s  peculiar  oi^anio  aoid,  the  "  byo- 
cholio"  or  "  hyo-cholioio"  acid,  in  oombinatioo  with  soda  aa  a  base. 
The  above  conolusioa  of  his,  however,  was  not  entirely  oorrect. 
It  is  true  that  the  bile  of  all  animals,  so  far  as  examined,  contains 
peculiar  substances,  which  resemble  each  other  in  being  fiieely 
soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether; 
and  in  giving  also  a  peculiar  reaction  with  Fettenkofer's  test,  to  be 
described  presently.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  substaDces  pre- 
sent certain  minor  differences  in  different  animals,  which  show  them 
not  to  be  identical. 

In  dog's  bile,  for  example,  there  are,  as  in  ox  bile,  two  sabstaDoes 
precipitable  by  ether  from  their  alcoholic  solution ;  one  orystallis- 
able,  the  other  not  so.  But  the  former  of  these  substances  oryatalliaes 
much  more  readily  than  the  glyko-cholate  of  soda  from  ox-bile.  Dog's 
bile  will  not  unfrequently  begin  to  crystallize  freely  in  five  to  six 
hours  after  precipitation  by  ether  (Fig,  60);  while 
in  ox  bile  it  is  usually  twelve,  and  often  twenty- 
four  or  even  forty^eight  hours  before  crystallisa- 
tion is  fully  established.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly in  their  reaction  with  the  salta  of  lead  that 
the  difference  between  these  substances  becomes 
manifest.  For  while  the  crystallizable  snbstance 
of  ox-bile  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  that 
of  dog's  bile  is  not  aOected  by  it.  If  dog's  bile 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  the  alcuholic  solution  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  the  ether  precipitate  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lead  to  the 
watery  solution  produces  not  the  slightest  tur- 
bidity. If  subacetate  of  lead  be  then  added  in 
excess,  a  copious  precipitate  foils,  composed  of 
both  the  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sub- 
stances. If  the  lead  precipitate  be  then  separated 
by  filtration,  washed,  and  decomposed,  as  above 
«tiur.  described,  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  watery  solu- 

tion will  contain  the  re-formed  soda  salts  of  the 
bile.  The  watery  solution  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness^ 
extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  precipi- 
tated by  ether;  when  the  ether  precipitate  crystallizes  partially 
after  a  Ume,  as  in  fresh  bile.    Both  the  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bile 
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are  theretore  precipitable  by  Babaoetate  of  le&d,  but  neither  of  them 
by  the  acetate.  Instead  of  calling  them,  cooaeqaently,  gljko-cholate 
and  taaro-oholate  of  soda,  ve  shall  speak  of  them  simply  aa  the 
"cryatallioe"  and  "resinous"  biliary  substances. 

In  cat's  bile,  Uie  biliary  substances  act  very  much  as  in  dog's 
bile.  The  ether-precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution  contains  here 
also  a  crystalline  and  a  resinous  substance;  both  of  which  are 
precipitable  from  their  watery  solution  by  subacetate  of  lead,  but 
neither  of  them  by  the  acetate. 

In  pig's  bile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, bat  the  ether-precipitate  is  altogether  resinous  in  appearance. 
Notwithstanding  this,  its  watery  solution  precipitates  abundantly  by 
both  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

In  hnman  bile,  again,  there  is  no  crystallizable  substance.  We 
have  found  that  the  dried  bile,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
makes  a  clear,  brandy  red  solution,  which  precipitates  abundantly 
with  ether  in  excess;  but  the  ether-precipitate,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
shows  no  sign  of  crystallization,  even  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  (Fig.  61).    If  the  resinous  pre-  ^8*  Bl- 

oipitate  be  separated  by  decantation  and  dtssolred 
in  water,  it  precipitates,  as  in  the  case  of  pig's 
bile,  by  both  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 
This  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  pro* 
aence  of  two  different  substances,  aa  in  ox-bile, 
one  precipitated  by  the  acetate,  the  other  by  the 
subacetate  of  lead.  Such,  however,  ia  not  the 
case.  For  if  the  watery  solution  be  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  and  then  filtered,  the 
filtered  fluid  gives  no  precipitate  afterward  by  the 
subacetate ;  and  if  first  precipitated  by  the  sub- 
acetate, it  gives  no  precipitate  after  filtration  by 
the  acetate.  The  entire  biliary  ingredients, 
therefore,  of  human  bile  are  precipitated  by  both 
or  either  of  the  salts  of  lead. 

Di&rent  kinds  of  bile  vary  also  in  other  re-  HoMii.  bim.m- 
Bpects;  as,  for  example,  their  apecific  gravity,  '™^  "'"'  •o«i'"« 
the  depth  and  tinge  of  their  color,  the  quantity  .j  by  «hor. 
of  &t  which  they  contain,  Sic.  kc  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  variations  in  color  and  specific  gravity. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  dried  ox-bile,  furthermore,  does  not  pre- 
cipitate at  all  on  the  addition  of  water;  while  that  of  human  bile, 
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of  pig's  bile,  and  of  dog^s  bile  precipitate  abundantly  witb  distilled 
water,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  hold  in  solution* 
These  variations,  however,  are  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  those  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  show  that 
the  crystalline  and  resinous  substances  in  different  kinds  of  bile, 
though  resembling  each  other  in  very  many  respects,  are  jet  in 
reality  far  from  being  identical. 


TSSTS  FOR   BILE. 

In  investigating  the  physiology  of  any  animal  fluid  it  is,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance  to  have  a  convenient  and  reliable 
test  by  which  its  presence  may  be  detected.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  test  employed  in  the  case  of  bile,  was  that  which  depended  on 
a  change  of  color  produced  by  oxidizing  substances.  If  the  bile,  for 
example,  or  a  mixture  containing  bile,  be  exposed  in  an  open 
glass  vessel  for  a  few  hours,  the  upper  layers  of  the  fluids  which 
are  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  gradually  assume  a  greenish 
tinge,  which  becomes  deeper  with  the  length  of  time  which  elapses, 
and  the  quantity  of  bile  existing  in  the  fluid.  Nitric  acid,  added  to 
a  mixture  of  bile  and  shaken  up,  produces  a  dense  precipitate 
which  takes  a  bright  grass-green  hue.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces 
the  same  change  of  color,  when  added  in  small  quantity ;  and  pro- 
bably there  are  various  other  substances  which  would  have  the 
same  effect.  It  is  by  this  test  that  the  bile  has  so  often  been  recog- 
nized in  the  urine,  serous  effusions,  the  solid  tissues,  &c^  in  cases 
of  jaundice.  But  it  is  very  insufficient  for  anything  like  accurate 
investigation,  since  the  appearances  are  produced  simply  by  the 
action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  A 
green  color  produced  by  nitric  acid  does  not,  therefore,  indicate  the 
presence  of  the  biliary  substances  proper,  but  only  of  the  biliver- 
dine.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  coloring  matter  be  absent,  the 
biliary  substances  themselves  cannot  be  detected  by  it.  For  if  the 
biliary  substances  of  dog's  bile  be  precipitated  by  ether  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  dissolved  in  water  and  decolorized  by  animal 
charcoal,  the  colorless  watery  solution  will  then  give  no  green 
color  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine,  though  it 
may  precipitate  abundantly  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  give  the 
other  reactions  of  the  crystalline  and  resinous  biliary  matters  in  a 
perfectly  distinct  manner. 
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PeiUnkrfei^B  TeaL — This-  is  undoubtedly  the  best  test  yet  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  the  biliary  substances.  It  consists  in 
mixing  with  a  watery  solution  of  the  bile,  or  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances, a  little  cane  sugar,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
mixture  until  a  red,  lake  or  purple  color  is  produced.  A  solution 
may  be  made  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  sugar  to 
four  parts  of  water,  and  kept  for  use.  Oue  drop  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  the  suspected  fluid,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  then  imme- 
diately added.  On  first  dropping  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  a  whitish 
precipitate  falls,  which  is  abundant  in  the  case  of  ox-bile,  less  so  in 
that  of  the  dog.  This  precipitate  redissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  should  then  continue  to  be  added  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  somewhat  syrupy  consistency  and  an  opalescent 
look,  owing  to  the  development  of  minute  bubbles  of  air.  A  red 
color  then  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and 
afterward  spreads  through  the  mixture,  until  the  whole  fluid  is  of 
a  clear,  bright,  cherry  red.  This  color  gradually  changes  to  a  lake, 
and  finally  to  a  deep,  rich,  opaque  purple.  If  three  or  four  vol- 
umes of  water  be  then  added  to  the  mixture,  a  copious  precipitate 
falls  down,  and  the  color  is  destroyed. 

Various  circumstances  modify,  to  some  extent,  the  rapidity  and 
distinctness  with  which  the  above  changes  are  produced.  If  the 
biliary  substances  be  present  in  large  quantity,  and  nearly  pure, 
the  red  color  shows  itself  at  once,  after  adding  an  equal  volume  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  almost  immediately  passed  into  a  strong  purple. 
If  they  be  scanty,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  color  may  not  show 
itself  for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  nor  the  purple  under  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes.  If  foreign  matters,  again,  not  of  a  biliary 
nature,  be  also  present,  they  are  apt  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and,  by  becoming  discolored,  interfere  with  the  clearness  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tinges  produced.  On  this  account  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  delicate  examinations,  to  evaporate  the  suspected  fluid  to 
dryness,  extract  the  dry  residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitate 
the  alcoholic  solution  with  ether,  and  dissolve  the  ether  precipitate 
in  water  before  applying  the  test.  In  this  manner,  all  foreign  sub- 
stances which  might  do  harm  will  be  eliminated,  and  the  test  will 
succeed  without  difficulty. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  the  sugar  itself  is 
liable  to  be  acted  on  and  discolored  by  sulphuric  acid  when  added 
in  excess,  and  may  therefore  by  itself,  give  rise  to  confusion.  A  little 
care  and  practice,  however,  will  enable  the  experimenter  to  avoid 
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all  chance  of  deception  from  this  source.  When  sulphuric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  watery  solution  containing  cane  sugar,  after  it  has 
been  added  in  considerable  excess,  a  yellowish  color  begins  to  show 
itself,  owing  to  the  commencing  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  This 
color  gradually  deepens  until  it  has  becx>me  a  dark,  dingy,  muddy 
brown;  but  there  is  never  at  any  time  any  dear  red  or  purple 
color  unless  biliary  matters  be  present  If  the  bile  be  present  in 
but  small  quantity,  the  colors  produced  by  it  may  be  modified  and 
obscured  by  the  dingy  yellow  and  brown  of  the  sugar;  but  even 
this  difficulty  may  be  avoided  by  paying  attention  to  the  following 
precautions.  In  the  first  place,  only  very  little  sugar  should  be 
added  to  the  suspected  fiuid.  In  the  second  place,  the  sulphuric 
acid  should  be  added  very  gradually,  and  the  mixture  closely 
watched  to  detect  the  first  changes  of  color.  If  bile  be  present,  the 
red  color  peculiar  to  it  is  always  produced  before  the  yellowish 
tinge  which  indicates  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar.  When  the 
biliary  matters,  therefore,  are  present  in  small  quantity,  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  stopped  at  that  point,  and  the 
colors,  though  faint,  will  then  remain  clear,  and  give  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  bile. 

The  red  color  alone  is  not  sufficient  as  an  indication  of  bile  It 
is  in  fact  only  the  commencement  of  the  change  which  indicates  the 
biliary  matters.  If  these  matters  be  present,  the  color  passes,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  into  a  lake,  then  into  a  purple; 
and  it  is  this  lake  and  purple  color  alone  which  can  be  regarded  as 
really  characteristic  of  the  biliary  reaction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  Pettenkofer's  reaction  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  either  or  both  of  the  biliary  substances  proper ; 
and  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile.  For 
if  the  two  biliary  substances,  crystalline  and  resinous,  be  extracted 
by  the  process  above  described,  and,  after  being  dissolved  in  water, 
decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  the  watery  solution  will  still  give 
Pettenkofer's  reaction  perfectly,  though  no  coloring  matter  be  pre- 
sent, and  though  no  green  tinge  can  be  produced  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  or  tincture  of  iodine.  If  the  two  biliary  substances 
be  then  separated  from  each  other,  and  tested  in  distinct  solutions, 
each  solution  will  give  the  same  reaction  promptly  and  completely. 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  this  test.  It  has 
been  stated  to  be  uncertain  and  variable  in  its  action.  Bobin  and 
Yerdeil^  say  that  its  reactions  *'  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 

I  Op  oil.,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 
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bile,  and  may  therefore  give  rise  to  mistakes."  Some  fattj  sub- 
stances and  volatile  oils  (olein,  oleic  acid,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
carawaj)  have  been  stated  to  produce  similar  red  and  violet  colors, 
when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid.  These  objections, 
however,  have  not  much,  if  any,  practical  weight.  The  test  no  doubt 
requires  some  care  and  practice  in  its  application,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out ;  but  this  is  the  case  also,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  nearly  all  chemical  tests,  and  particularly  with  those  for  sub- 
stances of  organic  origin.  No  other  substance  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
liable  to  be  met  with  in  the  intestinal  fluids  or  the  blood,  which 
would  simulate  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  matters.  We  have 
found  that  the  &tty  matters  of  the  chyle,  taken  from  the  thoracic 
duct,  do  not  give  any  coloration  which  would  be  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  bile.  When  the  volatile  oils  (caraway  and  turpentine)  are 
acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  color  is  produced  which  after- 
ward becomes  brown  and  blackish,  and  a  peculiar,  tarry,  empyreu- 
matic  odor  is  developed  at  the  same  time ;  but  we  do  not  get  the 
lake  and  purple  colors  spoken  of  above.  Finally,  if  the  precaution 
be  observed — first  of  extracting  the  suspected  matters  with  absolute 
alcohol,  then  precipitating  with  ether  and  dissolving  the  precipitate 
in  water,  no  ambiguity  could  result  from  the  presence  of  any  of  the 
above  substances. 

Pettenkofer's  test,  then,  if  used  with  care,  is  extremely  useful,  and 
may  lead  to  many  valuable  results.  Indeed,  no  other  test  than  this 
can  be  at  all  relied  on  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
biliary  substances  proper. 


VARIATIONS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  BILE. 

With  regard  to  the  entire  quantity  of  bile  secreted  daily,  we  have 
liad  no  very  positive  knowledge,  until  the  experiments  of  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  published  in  1852.^  These  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  rabbits,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  abdomen  was  opened,  and  a  ligature  placed  upon  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bile  finding  its  way 
into  the  intestine.  An  opening  was  then  made  in  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  by  which  the  bile  was  discharged  externally.  The 
bile,  so  discharged,  was  received  into  previously  weighed  vessels, 

'  VerdaangBsaefte  and  Stoffwechsel.    Leipzig,  1852. 
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and  its  quantitj  accurately  determiDed.  Each  obsenration  osuallj 
occupied  about  two  hours,  during  which  period  the  temporarj 
fluctuations  occasionally  observable  in  the  quantity  of  bile  dis- 
charged were  mutually  corrected,  so  far  as  the  entire  result  was 
concerned.  The  animal  was  then  killed,  weighed  and  carefully 
examined,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  biliary  duct  had  been 
securely  tied,  and  that  no  inflammatory  alteration  had  taken  place 
in  the  abdominal  organs.  The  observations  were  made  at  very 
different  periods  afler  the  last  meal,  so  as  to  determine  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  digestive  process  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  secretion. 
The  average  quantity  of  bile  for  twenty-four  hours  was  then  oalca* 
lated  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  results ;  and  the  quantity  of 
its  solid  ingredients  was  also  ascertained  in  each  instance  by  eva- 
porating a  portion  of  the  bile  in  the  water-bath,  and  weighing  the 
dry  residue. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  in  this  way  that  the  daily  quantity  d 
bile  varied  considerably  in  different  species  of  animals.  It  was 
very  much  greater  in  the  herbivorous  animals  used  for  experiment 
than  in  the  carnivora.  The  results  obtained  by  these  obeerveis 
are  as  follows ; — 

For  every  pound  weight  of  the  entire  body  there  is  secreted 
during  24  hours 

Fbbsh  Bilk.  Dry  Rbsidits. 

In  the  cat 102  graiiui.  5.712  grains. 

"dog 140      "  6.916      '• 

«      sheep 178       "  9.408      " 

"      rabbit 968      "  17.290      " 

Since,  in  the  human  subject,  the  digestive  processes  and  the 
nutritive  actions  generally  resemble  those  of  the  carnivora,  rather 
than  those  of  the  herbivora,  it  is  probable  that  the  daily  quantity 
of  bile  in  man  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  carnivorous  animals. 
If  we  apply  to  the  human  subject  the  average  results  obtained  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  from  the  cat  and  dog,  we  find  that,  in  an  adult 
man,  weighing  140  pounds,  the  daily  quantity  of  the  bile  will  be 
certainly  not  less  than  16,940  grains,  or  very  nearly  2^  pounds 
avoirdupois. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  in  regard  to  the  bile,  as  well 
as  the  other  intestinal  fluids,  to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a  oanstani 
secretion,  like  the  urine  and  perspiration,  or  whether  it  be  inlermU' 
terUj  like  the  gastric  juice,  and  discharged  only  during  the  digestive 
process.    In  order  to  determine  this  point,  we  have  performed  the 
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following  series  of  sxperiments  on  dogs.  Tbe  animalB  were  kept 
oonfiaed,  and  killed  at  various  periods  after  feeding,  sometimes 
by  the  inocolation  of  woorara,  sometimes  hy  hydrocyanio  acid, 
bnt  most  frequeDtly  by  section  of  tbe  medulla  oblongata.  The 
contents  of  the  intestine  were  then  collected  and  examined. .  In 
aJl  instanoes,  the  bile  was  also  taken  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
beated  in  the  same  way,  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  inte& 
tinal  contents  always  presented  some  peculiarities  of  appearance 
when  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  owing  probably  to  the  pre- 
sence of  other  substances  than  the  bile;  but  they  always  gave 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  biliary  matters  as  well.  The  biliary 
Bubstances  could  almost  always  be  recognized  by  the  microscope 
in  the  ether-precipitate  of  the  alcoholic  solution;  the  resinous 
Bobetanoe,  ander  the  form  of  rounded,  oily-lookicg  drops  (Fig. 
62),  and  the  other,  under  tbe  form  of  crystalline  groups,  generally 
presenting  tbe  appeamnoe  of  double  bundles  of  slender,  radiat- 
ing, slightly  curved  or  ™  o 
wavy,  needle-shaped  crys-  ^' 
tala.  These  substances,  dis- 
solved in  water,  gave  a  pur- 
ple color  with  sugar  and 
solphuric  acid.  These  ex> 
periments  were  tried  after 
the  animals  had  been  kept 
for  one,  two,  three,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  and  twelve 
days  without  food.  The 
resalt  showed  that,  in  all 
these  instances,  bile  was 
present  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  is,  therefore,  plainly 
DOt  an  intermittent  secre- 
tion, nor  one  which  is  coQ- 

oemed  exclusively  in  the  digestive  process ;  but  its  secretion  is  con- 
stant, and  it  continues  to  be  discharged  into  tbe  intestine  for  many 
days  after  the  animal  has  been  deprived  of  food. 

The  next  point  of  importance  to  be  examined  relates  to  the  time 
qfter/eeding  at  which  the  bile  passes  inlo  the  intestine  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  already  investigated  this 
point  in  the  following  manner,    Tbey  operated,  as  above  described, 


lEIMIins  or  Dog,  iftar  1 
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hy  tying  the  commoa  bile-dact,  and  then  opening  the  fnndus  of  the 
gall-bladder,  ao  as  to  produce  a  biliaiy  fistula,  by  which  the  whole 
of  the  bile  was  drawn  oC  By  doiug  this  operation,  and  oolleeting 
and  weighing  the  fluid  discharged  at  diflferent  periode,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  flow  of  bile  b^na  to  increase  witfais 
two  and  a  half  hoars  alter  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomaob, 
but  that  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  of  activity  till  the  end  <^ 
twelve  or  fi^een  hours.  Other  observers,  however,  have  obtained 
diffbrent  results.  Arnold,'  for  example,  found  the  quantity  to  be 
largest  soon  after  meals,  decreasing  again  after  the  fourth  boor. 
Kdlliker  and  Mtiller,*  again,  found  it  largest  between  the  nxth  and 
eighth  hours.  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiments,  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  show  only  the  time  at  which  the  bile  is  moat  actively 
secreted  by  the  liver,  but  not  when  it  is  actoally  discharged  into 
the  intestine. 
Our  own  experimeDts,  bearing  on  this  point,  were  performed  on 
dogs,  by  making  a  permanent 
^K'  '^'  duodenal  fistulsa,  on  the  aame 

plan  that  gastric  fistuljB  have  so 
often  been  established  for  the 
examination  of  the  gastric  juioai 
(Fig.  68.)  An  incision  was  made 
through  the  abdominal  walls,  a 
short  distance  to  the  right  (rf 
the  median  line,  the  floating 
portion  of  the  duodenum  drawn 
up  toward  the  external  wound, 
opened  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, and  a  silver  tube,  armed 
at  each  end  with  a  narrow 
projecting  collar  or  flange,  in- 
serted into  it  by  one  extremity, 
five  and  a  half  inches  below  the 
pylorus,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  below  the  orifice  of  the 
oJ!rt"itririh.I^^T,^.o".'".r""'riB™  lower  pancreatic  duct.  The 
ibe  biii»tj  iati.  d.  til*  oihH  1  .bon  dutkiin    other  extremity  of  the  tube  was 

lower dovB.    &  SllT«r  IdIm  puilaf  Ukroub  (bfl      ,    -  ■      .<         n  .i  .  i 

>bd..i.^  W.1U  »d  op.»i.g  la..  Ik.  d»o*,«B.    left  pTOjectmg  from  the  external 

opening  in  the  abdominal  pa- 

rietes,  the  parts  secured  by  sutures,  and  the  wound  allowed  to  heat. 


■  In  Am.  Jonra.  Hed.  Sol.,  April,  18G8. 


•  lUd.,  April,  1SS7. 
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After  cicatrization  was  complete,  aud  the  animal  had  entirely 
leoovered  his  healthy  condition  and  appetite,  the  intestinal  fluids 
were  drawn  off  at  various  intervals  after  feeding,  and  their  contents 
examined.  This  operation,  which  is  rather  more  difficult  than  that 
of  making  a  permanent  gastric  fistula,  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
uaefal  when  it  succeeds,  since  it  enables  us  to  study,  not  only  the 
time  and  rate  of  the  biliary  discharge,  but  also,  as  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter  (Chap.  YI.),  many  other  extremely  interesting 
matters  connected  with  intestinal  digestion. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  quantity  of  bile  discharged 
into  the  intestine,  and  its  variations  during  digestion,  the  duodenal 
fluids  were  drawn  oSf  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  at  various 
periods  after  feeding,  collected,  weighed,  and  examined  separately, 
as  follows:  each  separate  quantity  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  its 
dry  residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution 
precipitated  with  ether,  and  the  ether-precipitate,  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  amount  of  biliary  matters  present,  dried,  weighed,  and 
then  treated  with  Pettenkofer's  test,  in  order  to  determine,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  their  degree  of  purity  or  admixture.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  is  given  in  the  following  table.  At  the  eigh- 
teenth hour  so  small  a  quantity  of  fluid  was  obtained,  that  the 
amount  of  its  biliary  ingredients  was  not  ascertained.  It  reacted 
perfectly,  however,  with  Pettenkofer^s  test,  showing  that  bile  was 
really  present. 


Time  after 

Quantity  of  fluid 

Dry  residue 

Quantity  of 

Proportion  of 

feedlDf. 

in  15  minute*. 

of  same. 

biliary  matters. 

biliary  matters 
to  dry  re«idue. 

Immediatelj 

640  grains 

33  grains 

10  grains 

.30 

1  hour 

1,990      " 

105       " 

4      " 

.03 

3  hours 

780      " 

60       " 

4      " 

.07 

6    " 

760      " 

73      " 

3i    " 

.06 

9    " 

860      " 

78      « 

4}    " 

.06 

12    « 

326      " 

23      " 

3}    " 

.16 

16    " 

347      " 

18      " 

4      " 

.22 

18     ** 

_^ 

_ 

— 

_ 

21     « 

384      " 

11      " 

1      «* 

.09 

24    « 

163      " 

9i    " 

3i    " 

.34 

25    « 

161      « 

5      " 

3      " 

.60 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  bile  passes  into  the  intestine  in  by 
&r  the  largest  quantity  immediately  after  feeding,  and  within  the 
first  hoar.  After  that  time  its  discharge  remains  pretty  constant; 
not  varying  much  from  four  grains  of  solid  biliary  matters  every 
fifteen  minutes,  or  sixteen  grains  per  hour.  The  animal  used  for 
the  above  observations  weighed  thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds. 
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The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  this  qaestion  is 
the  following,  viz :  WfuU  becomes  cf  the  bile  in  its  passage  ihrmt^ 
the  intestine?  Our  experiments,  ;>erforroed  with  a  view  of  settling 
this  point,  were  tried  on  dogs.  The  animals  were  fed  with  fresh 
meat,  and  then  killed  at  various  intervals  after  the  meals,  the  abdo- 
men opened,  ligatures  placed  upon  the  intestine  at  various  points, 
and  the  contents  of  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  portions  collected 
and  examined  separately.  The  results  thus  obtained  show  that, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bile,  which  is  quite  abundant  in 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  diminishes  in 
quantity  from  above  downward,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  large 
intestine.  The  entire  quantity  of  the  intestinal  contents  also  dimi- 
nishes, and  their  consistency  increases,  as  we  approach  the  ileo- 
caecal  valve;  and  at  the  same  time  their  color  changes  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  dark  bronze  or  blackish-green,  which  is  always  strongly 
pronounced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  small  intestine. 

The  contents  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  were  furthermore 
evaporated  to  dryness,  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
alcoholic  solutions  precipitated  with  ether;  the  quantity  of  ether 
precipitate  being  regarded  as  representing  approximatively  that  of 
the  biliary  substances  proper.  The  result  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  this  ether  precipitate  is,  both  positively  and  relatively,  very  much 
less  in  the  large  intestine  than  in  the  small.  Its  proportion  to  the 
entire  solid  contents,  is  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  as  great  in  the 
large  intestine  as  it  is  in  the  small.  But  even  this  inconsiderable 
quantity,  found  in  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  does  not  con- 
sist of  biliary  matters ;  for  the  watery  solutions  being  treated  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  those  from  both  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  small  intestine  always  gave  Pettenkofer's  reaction 
promptly  and  perfectly  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half;  while  in 
that  from  the  large  intestine  no  red  or  purple  color  was  produced, 
even  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 

The  small  intestine  consequently  contains,  at  all  times,  substances 
giving  all  the  reactions  of  the  biliary  ingredients;  while  in  the 
contents  of  the  large  intestine  no  such  substances  can  be  recognized 
by  Pettenkofer's  test. 

The  biliary  matters,  therefore,  disappear  in  their  passage  through 
the  intestine. 

In  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  precise /uyidibn  qfthebik 
in  the  intestine,  our  first  object  must  be  to  determine  what  part,  if 
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anjy  it  takes  in  the  digestive  process.  As  the  liver  is  situated,  like 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  pancreas,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tiie  alimentary  canal,  and  like  them,  discharges  its  secretion  into 
the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  it  seems  at  first  natural  to  regard  the 
bile  as  one  of  the  digestive  fluids.  We  have  previously  shown, 
however,  that  the  digestion  of  all  the  different  elements  of  the  food 
is  provided  for  by  other  secretions ;  and  furthermore,  if  we  examine 
experimentally  the  digestive  power  of  bile  on  alimentary  substances, 
we  obtain  only  a  negative  result.  Bile  exerts  no  special  action  upon 
either  albuminoid,  starchy,  or  oleaginous  matters,  when  mixed  with 
them  in  test-tubes  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  It  has 
therefore,  apparently,  no  direct  influence  in  the  digestion  of  these 
substances. 

Furthermore  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  detailed  above, 
that  the  secretion  of  the  bile  and  its  discharge  into  the  intestine 
are  not  confined  to  the  periods  of  digestion,  but  take  place  con- 
stantly, and  continue  even  after  the  animal  has  been  kept  for  many 
days  without  food.  These  facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  bile  as 
simply  an  excremerUitwus fluid ;  containing  only  ingredients  resulting 
from  the  waste  and  disintegration  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  not 
intended  to  perform  any  particular  function,  digestive  or  otherwise, 
but  merely  to  be  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and  discharged  from 
the  system.  The  same  view  is  more  or  less  supported,  also,  by  the 
following  facts,  viz: — 

Ist.  The  bile  is  produced,  unlike  all  the  other  animal  secretions, 
from  venous  blood ;  that  is,  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which  has 
already  become  contaminated  by  circulation  through  the  abdominal 
organs,  and  may  be  supposed  to  contain  disorganized  and  eflete 
ingredients;  and 

2d.  Its  complete  suppression  produces,  in  the  human  subject, 
symptoms  of  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system,  analogous  to  those 
which  follow  the  suppression  of  the  urine,  or  the  stoppage  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  patient  dies,  usually  in  a  comatose  condition,  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  above  circumstances,  taken  together,  would  combine  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  bile  is  simply  an  excrementitious  fluid,  not 
necessary  or  useful  as  a  secretion,  but  only  destined,  like  the  urine, 
to  be  eliminated  and  discharged.  Nevertheless  experiment  has 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  the  animal,  not  only  that  the  bile  be  secreted 
and  discharged,  but  furthermore  that  it  be  discharged  into  the 
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intestine,  and  pass  through  the  tract  of  the  alimentary  oanaL  The 
most  satisfactory  experiments  of  this  kind  are  those  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,^  in  which  they  tied  the  common  biliary  duct  in  doga,  and 
then  established  a  permanent  fistula  in  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
through  which  the  bile  was  allowed  to  flow  by  a  free  external  orifioe. 
In  this  manner  the  bile  was  effectually  excluded  from  the  intestinei 
but  at  the  same  time  was  freely  and  wholly  discharged  from  the 
body,  by  the  artificial  fistula.  If  the  bile  therefore  were  simply  an 
excrementitious  fluid,  its  deleterious  ingredients  being  all  eliminated 
as  usual,  the  animals  would  not  suffer  any  serious  injury  from  thia 
operation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  found  to  suffer  or  die  in 
consequence  of  it,  it  would  show  that  the  bile  has  really  some  im- 
portant function  to  perform  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  not  simply 
excrementitious  in  its  nature. 

The  result  showed  that  the  effects  of  such  an  experiment  were 
£Eital  to  the  animaL  Four  dogs  only  survived  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  and  were  afterward  frequently  used  for  purposes 
of  experiment  One  of  them  was  an  animal  from  which  the  spleen 
had  been  previously  removed,  and  whose  appetite,  as  usual  after 
this  operation,  was  morbidly  ravenous;  his  system,  accordingly, 
being  placed  under  such  unnatural  conditions  as  to  make  him  an 
unfit  subject  for  further  experiment  In  the  second  animal  that 
survived,  the  communication  of  the  biliary  duct  with  the  intestine 
became  re-established  after  eighteen  days,  and  the  experiment  con- 
sequently had  no  result.  In  the  remaining  two  animals,  however, 
everything  was  successful.  The  fistula  in  the  gall-bladder  became 
permanently  established ;  and  the  bile-duct,  as  was  proved  subse- 
quently by  post-mortem  examination,  remained  completely  closed, 
so  that  no  bile  found  its  way  into  the  intestine.  Both  these  ani- 
mals died;  one  of  them  at  the  end  of  twenty -seven  days,  the  other 
at  the  end  of  thirty-six  days.  In  both,  the  symptoms  were  nearly 
the  same,  viz.,  constant  and  progressive  emaciation,  which  proceeded 
to  such  a  degree  that  nearly  every  trace  of  £Eit  disappeared  from  the 
body.  The  loss  of  flesh  amounted,  in  one  case  to  more  than  two- 
fifths,  and  in  the  other  to  nearly  one-half  the  entire  weight  of  the 
animaL  There  was  also  a  falling  off  of  the  hair,  and  an  unusually 
disagreeable,  putrescent  odor  in  the  feces  and  in  the  breath.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  appetite  remained  good.  Digestion  was  not 
essentiallj  interfered  with,  and  none  of  the  food  was  discharged 

'  Op.  oit.,  p.  103. 
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with  the  feces;  but  there  was  much  rambling  and  gurgling  in  the 
intestines,  and  abundant  discharge  of  flatus,  more  strongly  marked 
in  one  instance  than  in  the  other.  There  was  no  pain ;  and  death 
took  place,  at  last,  without  any  violent  symptoms,  but  by  a  simple 
and  gradual  failure  of  the  vital  powers. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  although  the  bile  be  not  an  active  agent  in 
digestion,  its  presence  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  still  essential  to 
life  ?  What  office  does  it  perform  there,  and  bow  is  it  finally  dis- 
posed of? 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  bile  disappears  in  its  passage 
through  the  intestine.  This  disappearance  may  be  explained  in 
two  different  ways.  First,  the  biliary  matters  may  be  actually  re- 
absorbed from  the  intestine,  and  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels ;  or 
secondly,  they  may  be  so  altered  and  decomposed  by  the  intestinal 
fluids  as  to  lose  the  power  of  giving  Pettenkofer's  reaction  with 
sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  pass  off  with  the  feces  in  an 
insoluble  form.  Bidder  and  Schmidt'  have  finally  determined  this 
point  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  and  have  demonstrated  that  the 
biliary  substances  are  actually  reabsorbed,  by  showing  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  present  in  the  feces  is  far  inferior  to  that 
contained  in  the  biliary  ingredients  as  they  are  discharged  into  the 
intestine. 

These  observers  collected  and  analyzed  all  the  feces  passed,  dar- 
ing five  days,  by  a  healthy  dog,  weighing  17.7  pounds.  The  entire 
fecal  mass  during  this  period  weighed  1508.15  grains, 

{Water 874.20  grains. 
Solid  rosidne 633.95      << 


1508.15 


The  solid  residue  was  composed  as  follows: — 

Neutral  fat,  soluble  in  ether    .        .    43.710  grains. 

Pat,  with  traces  of  biliary  matter  .    77.035      " 

Alcohol  extract  with  biliarj  matter    58.900  containing  1.086  grs.  of  salphnr. 

Sabttancea  not  of  a  biliarj  nature 

extracted  bj  muriatic  acid  and 

hot  alcohol  ....  148.800  containing  1.302  grs.  of  sulphur. 

2.387 
Fatt/  acidB  with  oxide  of  iron         .    98.425 
Beaidue  consisting  of  hair,  sand,  &c.,  207.080 

633.950 


'  Op.  cit.,  p.  217. 
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Now,  as  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  dog  secreteSi  daring 
24  hoars,  6.916  grains  of  solid  biliary  matter  for  every  ponnd  weight 
of  the  whole  body,  the  entire  quantity  of  biliary  matter  secreted 
in  five  days  by  the  above  animal,  weighing  17.7  pounds,  must  have 
been  612.5  grains,  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  weight  of  the 
dried  feces.  But  furthermore,  the  natural  proportion  of  sulphur 
in  dog's  bile  (derived  from  the  uncrystallizable  biliary  matter),  is  six 
per  cent  of  the  dry  residue.  The  612.5  grains  of  dry  bile,  secreted 
daring  five  days,  contained  therefore  86.75  grains  of  sulphur. 
But  the  entire  quantity  of  sulphur,  existing  in  any  form  in  the 
feces,  was  5.952  grains ;  and  of  this  only  2.887  grains  were  derived 
from  substances  which  could  have  been  the  products  of  biliary 
matters — ^the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  hairs  which  are 
always  contained  in  abundance  in  the  feces  of  the  dog.  That  is, 
not  more  than  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  sulphur,  originally  present 
in  the  bile,  could  be  detected  in  the  feces.  As  this  is  a  simple 
chemical  element,  not  decomposable  by  any  known  means,  it  must, 
accordingly,  have  been  reabsorbed  from  the  intestine. 

We  have  endeavored  to  complete  the  evidence  thus  furnished  by 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  to  demonstrate  directly  the  reabsorption 
of  the  biliary  matters,  by  searching  for  them  in  the  ingredients  of 
the  portal  blood.  We  have  examined,  for  this  purpose,  the  portal 
blood  of  dogs,  killed  at  various  periods  after  feeding.  The  animals 
were  killed  by  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  ligature  imme- 
diately placed  on  the  portal  vein,  while  the  circulation  was  still 
active,  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  blood  collected  by  opening 
the  vein.  The  blood  was  sometimes  immediately  evaporated  to 
dryness  by  the  water  bath.  Sometimes  it  was  coagulated  by  boil- 
ing in  a  porcelain  capsule,  over  a  spirit  lamp,  with  water  and  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  watery  solution  after- 
ward examined.  But  most  frequently  the  blood,  after  being  col- 
lected from  the  vein,  was  coagulated  by  the  gradual  addition  of 
three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  at  ninety -five  per  cent,  stirring 
the  mixture  constantly,  so  as  to  make  the  coagulation  gradual  and 
uniform.  It  was  then  filtered,  the  moist  mass  remaining  on  the  filter 
subjected  to  strong  pressure  in  a  linen  bag,  by  a  porcelain  press, 
and  the  fiuid  thus  obtained  added  to  that  previously  filtered.  The 
entire  spirituous  solution  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution 
treated  as  usual,  with  ether,  &c.,  to  discover  the  presence  of  biliary 
matters.   In  every  instance,  blood  was  taken  at  the  same  time  from 
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the  jagolar,  or  the  abdominal  vena  cava,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

We  have  examined  the  blood,  in  this  way,  one,  four,  six,  nine, 
eleven  and  a  hal^  twelve,  and  twenty  hours  after  feeding.  As  the 
result  of  these  examinations,  we  have  found  that  in  the  venous  blood, 
both  of  the  portal  vein  and  of  the  general  circulation,  there  exists 
a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  precipitable 
by  ether  &om  its  alcoholic  solution.  This  substance  is  often  consi- 
derably more  abundant  in  the  portal  blood  than  in  that  taken  from 
the  general  venous  system.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass  after  precipitation,  so  that  it  is  always  difficult,  and  often  im- 
possible, to  obtain  enough  of  it,  mixed  with  ether,  for  microscopic 
examination.  It  dissolves,  also,  like  the  biliary  substances,  with 
great  readiness  in  water ;  but  in  no  instance  have  we  ever  been  able 
to  obtain  &om  it  such  a  satisfactory  reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  test, 
as  would  indicate  the  presence  of  bile.  This  is  not  because  the 
reaction  is  masked,  as  might  be  suspected,  by  some  of  the  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood ;  for  if  at  the  same  time,  two  drops  of  bile 
be  added  to  half  an  ounce  of  blood  taken  from  the  abdominal  vena 
cava,  and  the  two  specimens  treated  alike,  the  ether  precipitate  may 
be  considerably  more  abundant  in  the  case  of  the  portal  blood;  and 
yet  that  from  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
give  Pettenkofer's  reaction  for  bile  perfectly,  while  that  of  the  por- 
tal blood  will  give  no  such  reaction. 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  irresistible  evidence  afforded  by  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that  the  biliary  matters  are 
really  taken  up  by  the  portal  blood,  we  have  failed  to  recognize 
them  there  by  Pettenkofer*s  test.  They  must  accordingly  undergo 
certain  alterations  in  the  intestine,  previously  to  their  absorption,  so 
that  they  no  longer  give  the  ordinary  reaction  of  the  biliary  sub- 
stances. We  cannot  say,  at  present,  precisely  what  these  alterations 
are ;  but  they  are  evidently  transformations  of  a  catalytic  nature, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  bile  with  the  intestinal  juices. 

The  bile,  therefore,  is  a  secretion  which  has  not  yet  accomplished 
its  function  when  it  is  discharged  from  the  liver  and  poured  into  the 
intestine.  On  the  contrary,  during  its  passage  through  the  intestine 
it  is  still  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  in  contact  with  glandular  sur- 
fisu^es,  and  mingled  with  various  organic  substances,  the  ingredients 
of  the  intestinal  fluids,  which  act  upon  it  as  catalytic  bodies,  and 
produce  in  it  new  transformations.  This  may  account  for  the  fact 
stated  above,  that  the  bile,  though  a  constant  and  uninterrupted 
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secretion,  is  nevertheless  poured  into  the  intestine  in  the  greatest 
abundance  immediately  after  a  hearty  meal.  This  is  not  because  it 
is  to  take  any  direct  part  in  the  digestion  of  the  food ;  but  because 
the  intestinal  fluids,  being  themselves  present  at  that  time  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  can  then  act  upon  and  decompose  the  greatest 
quantity  of  bile.  At  all  events,  the  biliary  ingredients,  after  being 
altered  and  transformed  in  the  intestine,  as  they  might  be  in  the 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  re-enter  the  blood  under  some  new 
form,  and  are  carried  away  by  the  circulation,  to  complete  their 
function  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FORMATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  LIVER. 

Beside  the  secretion  of  bile,  the  liver  performs  also  another 
exceedingly  important  function,  viz.,  the  production  of  sugar  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  some  of  its  organic  ingredients. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  considerable  quantity  of  sac- 
charine matter  is  introduced  with  the  food,  or  produced,  from 
starchy  substances,  by  the  digestive  process  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  man  and  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly,  an  abundant 
supply  of  sugar  is  derived  from  these  sources ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  sugar  thus  introduced  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
support  of  the  vital  functions.  For  though  the  saccharine  matter 
absorbed  from  the  intestine  is  destroyed  by  decomposition  soon 
after  entering  the  circulation,  yet  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
its  decomposition  is  eflFected  are  themselves  necessary  for  the  proper 
constitution  of  the  blood,  and  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
Experiment  shows,  however,  that  the  system  does  not  depend,  for 
its  supply  of  sugar,  entirely  upon  external  sources ;  but  that  sac- 
charine matter  is  also  produced  independently,  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the 
animal  subsists. 

This  important  function  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Claude 
Bernard*  in  1848,  and  described  by  him  under  the  name  of  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  sugar  may  be  abundantly  secreted, 
under  some  circumstances,  when  no  vegetable  matters  have  been 
taken  with  the  food.  The  milk,  for  example,  of  all  animals,  car- 
nivorous as  well  as  herbivorous,  contains  a  notable  proportion  of 
sugar ;  and  the  quantity  thus  secreted,  during  lactation,  is  in  some 
instances  very  great.  In  the  human  subject,  also,  when  suffering 
from  diabetes,  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  discharged  with  the 

'  NonyeUe  Fonotion  da  Foie.     Paris,  1853. 
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urine  has  often  appeared  to  be  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  that 
which  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  vegetable  substances  taken  as 
food.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  the  most  important  of  which 
we  have  repeatedly  confirmed,  in  common  with  other  investigators, 
show  that  in  these  instances  most  of  the  sugar  has  an  internal 
origin,  and  that  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  the 
liver. 

If  a  carnivorous  animal,  as,  for  example,  a  dog  or  a  cat,  be  fed 
for  several  days  exclusively  upon  meat,  and  then  kiUed,  the  liver 
alone  of  all  the  internal  organs  is  found  to  contain  sugar  among  its 
other  ingredients.  For  this  purpose,  a  portion  of  the  organ  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  mixture  coagulated  by  boiling  with  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  albuminous 
and  coloring  matters.  The  filtered  fluid  will  then  reduce  the  oxide 
of  copper,  with  great  readiness,  on  the  application  of  Trommer's 
test.  A  decoction  of  the  same  tissue,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast»  will 
also  give  rise  to  fermentation,  producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid, 
as  is  usual  with  saccharine  solutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  tissues 
of  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the  muscles,  &c.,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  give  no  indication  of  sugar,  and  do  not  reduce  the  salts 
of  copper.  Every  other  organ  in  the  body  may  be  entirely  desti- 
tute of  sugar,  but  the  liver  always  contains  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, provided  the  animal  be  healthy.  Even  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  examined  by  a  similar  process,  contains  no  saccharine  element, 
and  yet  the  tissue  of  the  organ  supplied  by  it  shows  an  abundance 
of  saccharine  ingredients. 

It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  the  liver  will  continue  to 
exhibit  the  presence  of  sugar,  after  all  external  supplies  of  this 
substance  have  been  cut  off.  Bernard  kept  two  dogs  under  his  own 
observation,  one  for  a  period  of  three,  the  other  of  eight  months,* 
during  which  period  they  were  confined  strictly  to  a  diet  of  animal 
food  (boiled  calves'  heads  and  tripe),  and  then  killed.  Upon  ex- 
amination, the  liver  was  found,  in  each  instance,  to  contain  a 
proportion  of  sugar  fully  equal  to  that  present  in  the  organ  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

The  sugar,  therefore,  which  is  found  in  the  liver  after  death,  is  a 
normal  ingredient  of  the  hepatic  tissue.  It  is  not  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  nor  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  but  takes 

'  NouTeUe  Fonotion  da  Foie,  p.  50. 
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its  origin  ia  the  liver  itself;  it  is  prodaced,  as  a  new  formation, 
by  a  secreting  process  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ. 

The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  common  to  all  species  of 
animals,  so  far  as  is  yet  known.  Bernard  found  it  invariably  in 
monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
in  birds,  in  reptiles,  and  in  most  kinds  of  fish.  It  was  only  in  two 
species  of  fish,  viz.,  the  eel  and  the  ray  (Murssna  anguilla  and  Raia 
batis),  that  he  sometimes  failed  to  discover  it ;  but  the  failure  in 
these  instances  was  apparently  owing  to  the  commencing  putres- 
cence of  the  tissue,  by  which  the  sugar  had  probably  been  destroyed. 
In  the  fresh  liver  of  the  human  subject,  examined  after  death  from 
accidental  violence,  sugar  was  found  to  be  present  in  the  proportion 
of  1.10  to  2.14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ. 

The  following  list  shows  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  present 
in  the  healthy  liver  of  man  and  different  species  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  the  examinations  of  Bernard : — 

Pkrcbhtaob  of  Suoab  nr  the  Liver. 
In  mmn    ....    1.68  In  ox       .        .        .        .    2.30 


"  monkej 
"  dog     . 
«  cat 
•*  rabbit 
**  sheep 


2.15  "  hone  ....    4.08 

1.69  "  goat    ....    3.89 

1.94  "  birds  ....     1.49 

1.94  "  reptiles        .        .        .1.04 

2.00  *•  fish     .        .        .        .    1.46 


With  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  liver  sugar,  it 
resembles  very  closely  glucose,  or  the  sugar  of  starch,  the  sugar  of 
honey,  and  the  sugar  of  milk,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  identical 
with  either  one  of  them.  Its  solution  reduces,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
salts  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test,  and  becomes  colored  brown  when 
boiled  with  caustic  potass.  It  ferments  very  readily,  also,  when 
mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  at  the  temperature  of  70°  to  100°  F. 
It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  sugars,  according  to  Bernard,' 
by  the  readiness  with  which  it  becomes  decomposed  in  the  blood — 
since  cane  sugar  and  beet  root  sugar,  if  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  a  living  animal,  pass  through  the  system  without  sensible  decom- 
position, and  are  discharged  unchanged  with  the  urine;  sugar  of 
milk  and  glucose,  if  injected  in  moderate  quantity,  are  decomposed 
in  the  blood,  but  if  introduced  in  greater  abundance  make  their 
appearance  also  in  the  urine ;  while  a  solution  of  liver  sugar,  though 
injected  in  much  larger  quantity  than  either  of  the  others,  may  dis- 

I  Lemons  de  Phjsiologie  Ezp^rimentale.     Paris,  1855,  p.  213. 
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appear  altogether  in  the  circulatioHi  ^ithoat  paasing  off  by  the 

kidneys. 

This  substance  is  therefore  a  sugar  of  animal  origin,  similar  in 
its  properties  to  other  varieties  of  saccharine  matter,  derived  from 
different  sources. 

The  sugar  of  the  liver  is  not  produced  in  the  blood  by  a  direct 
decomposition  of  the  elements  of  the  circulating  fluid  in  the  vessels 
of  the  organ,  but  takes  its  origin  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  hqtatic 
tissue^  as  a  natural  ingredient  of  its  organic  texture.  The  blood 
which  may  be  pressed  out  from  a  liver  recently  extracted  from  the 
body,  it  is  true,  contains  sugar ;  but  this  sugar  it  has  absorbed  from 
the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  which  it  circulates.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  singular  fact  that  the  fresh  liver  of  a  recently  killed  animal, 
though  it  may  be  entirely  drained  of  blood  and  of  the  sugar  which 
it  contained  at  the  moment  of  death,  will  still  continue  for  a  certain 
time  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance.  If  such  a  liver  be  injected 
with  water  by  the  portal  vein,  and  all  the  blood  contained  in  its 
vessels  washed  out  by  the  stream,  the  water  which  escapes  by  the 
hepatic  vein  will  still  be  found  to  contain  sugar.  M.  Bernard  has 
found*  that  if  all  the  sugar  contained  in  a  fresh  liver  be  extracted  in 
this  manner  by  a  prolonged  watery  injection,  so  that  neither  the 
water  which  escapes  by  the  hepatic  vein,  nor  the  substance  of  the 
liver  itself,  contain  any  further  traces  of  sugar,  and  if  the  organ  be 
then  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  both  the  tissue  of  the  liver  and 
the  fluid  which  exudes  from  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  have  again  become  highly  saccharine.  The  sugar,  therefore,  is 
evidently  not  produced  in  the  blood  circulating  through  the  liver, 
but  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  itself.  Once  having  originated 
in  the  hepatic  tissue,  it  is  absorbed  thence  by  the  blood,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  circulation,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  sugar  which  thus  originates  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  mutual  decomposition  and  transformation  of  various 
other  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  substance ;  these  chemical  changes 
being  a  part  of  the  nutritive  processes  by  which  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  constantly  sustained  and  nourished.  There  is  probably  a 
series  of  several  different  transformations  which  take  place  in  this 
manner,  the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  one  change  at  least  precedes  the  final 

*  G&zette  Hebdomadaire,  Paris,  Oct.  5,  1855. 
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production  of  saccharine  matter ;  and  that  the  sugar  itself  is  pro- 
duced bj  the  transformation  of  another  peculiar  substance,  of  ante- 
rior formation.  This  substance,  which  precedes  the  formation  of 
sugar,  and  which  is  itself  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  glycogenic  matter^  or  glycogene. 

This  glycogenic  matter  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  in  the 
following  manner.  The  organ  is  taken  immediately  from  the  body 
of  the  recently  killed  animal,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  coagulated  by 
being  placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water.  This  is  in  order 
to  prevent  the  albuminous  liquids  of  the  organ  from  acting  upon 
the  glycogenic  matter  and  decomposing  it  at  a  medium  temperature. 
The  coagulated  tissue  is  then  drained,  placed  in  a  mortar,  reduced 
to  a  pulp  by  bruising  and  grinding,  and  afterward  boiled  in  dis- 
tilled water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  the  glyco- 
genic matter  is  extracted  and  held  in  solution  by  the  boiling  water. 

The  liquid  of  decoction,  which  should  be  as  concentrated  as  pos- 
siblci  must  then  be  expressed,  strained,  and  filtered,  after  which  it 
appears  as  a  strongly  opalescent  fluid,  of  a  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  held  in  solution  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  to  the  filtered  fluid  of  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  precipitate,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  with 
alcohol  in  order  to  remove  sugar  and  biliary  matters,  may  then  be 
redissolved  in  distilled  water.  It  may  be  precipitated  from  its 
watery  solution  either  by  alcohol  in  excess  or  by  crystallizable 
acetic  acid,  in  both  of  which  it  is  entirely  insoluble,  and  may  be 
afterward  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  an  indefinite  time  without  losing 
its  properties. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  regarded  as 
intermediate  in  its  nature  and  properties  between  hydrated  starch 
and  dextrine.  Its  ultimate  composition,  according  to  M.  Pelouze,' 
is  as  follows : — 

When  brought  into  contact  with  iodine,  it  produces  a  coloration 
varjring  from  violet  to  a  deep,  clear,  maroon  red.  It  does  not 
reduce  the  salts  of  copper  in  Troramer's  test,  nor  does  it  ferment 
when  placed  in  contact  with  yeast  at  the  proper  temperature.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  of  itself  contain  sugar.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
verted into  sugar,  however,  by  contact  with  any  of  the  animal 
ferments,  as,  for  example,  those  contained  in  the  saliva  or  in  the 

>  Jonraal  de  Phjsiologie,  Paris,  1858,  p.  652. 
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blood.  K  a  solution  of  gljcogeaic  matter  be  mixed  with  tre&k 
human  saliva,  and  kept  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  temperature  of 
100°  F.,  the  mixture  will  then  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  poww 
of  reducing  the  salts  of  copper  and  of  entering  into  fermentation  by 
contact  with  jeast.  The  glycogenic  matter  has  therefore  been 
converted  into  sugar  by  a  process  of  catalysis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  vegetable  starch  would  be  transformed  under  similar  conditions. 

The  glycogenic  matter  which  is  thus  destined  to  be  converted 
into  sugar,  is  formed  in  the  liver  by  the  processes  of  nutrition.  It 
may  be  extracted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  from  the  hepatic  tissue 
of  carnivorous  animals,  and  is  equally  present  when  they  have  been 
exclusively  confined  for  many  days  to  a  meat  diet.  It  is  not  in- 
troduced with  the  food ;  for  the  fleshy  meat  of  the  herbivora  does 
not  contain  it  in  appreciable  quantity,  though  these  animals  so 
constantly  take  starchy  substances  with  their  food.  In  them,  the 
starchy  matters  are  transformed  into  sugar  by  digestion,  and  the 
sugar  so  produced  is  rapidly  destroyed  after  entering  the  circula- 
tion ;  so  that  usually  neither  saccharine  nor  starchy  substances  are 
to  be  discovered  in  the  muscular  tissue.  M.  Poggiale'  found  that 
in  very  many  experiments,  performed  by  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this  subject,  glyco- 
genic matter  was  detected  in  ordinary  butcher's  meat  only  once. 
We  have  also  found  it  to  be  absent  from  the  fresh  meat  of  the 
bullock's  heart,  when  examined  in  the  manner  described  aboveti 
Nevertheless,  in  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  this  food  for  eight  days, 
glycogenic  matter  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  liver,  while 
it  does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  spleen,  kidney, 
lungs,  &c. 

Furthermore,  in  a  dog  fed  exclusively  for  eight  days  upon  the 
fresh  meat  of  the  bullock's  heart,  and  then  killed  four  hours  after 
a  meal  of  the  same  food,  at  which  time  intestinal  absorption  is 
going  on  in  full  vigor,  the  liver  contains,  as  above  mentioned,  both 
glycogenic  matter  and  sugar;  but  neither  sugar  nor  glycogenic  mat- 
ter can  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  when  subjected  to 
a  similar  examination. 

The  glycogenic  matter,  accordingly,  does  not  originate  from  any 
external  source,  but  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver;  where  it 
is  soon  afterward  transformed  into  sugar,  while  still  forming  a  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

I  Joaraal  de  PhjrBiologie,  ParU,  1858,  p.  558. 
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The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  therefore  a  function  com- 
poeed  of  two  distinct  and  successive  processes,  viz:  first,  the  forma- 
tioD|  in  the  hepatic  tissue,  of  a  glycogenic  matter,  having  some 
reeemblance  to  dextrine;  and  secondly,  the  conversion  of  this  gly- 
cogenic matter  into  sugar,  by  a  process  of  catalysis  and  transforma- 
tion. 

The  sugar  thus  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  is  absorbed 
from  it  by  the  blood  circulating  in  its  vessels.  The  mechanism  of 
this  absorption  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which  goes  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  circulation.  It  is  a  process  of  transudation  and 
endoemosis,  by  which  the  blood  in  the  vessels  takes  up  the  saccha- 
rine fluids  of  the  liver,  during  its  passage  through  the  organ. 
While  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  therefore,  in  an  animal  fed 
exclusively  upon  meat,  contains  no  sugar,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  as  it  passes  upward  to  the  heart,  is  always  rich  in  saccharine 
ingredients.  This  difference  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  exa- 
mining comparatively  the  two  kinds  of  blood,  portal  and  heptic, 
from  the  recently  killed  animal.  The  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  liver  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  new  ingredient,  and  shows, 
upon  examination,  all  the  properties  of  a  saccharine  liquid. 

The  sugar  produced  in  the  liver  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as 
a  true  secretion,  formed  by  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  organ,  by  a 
similar  process  to  that  of  other  glandular  secretions.  It  differs 
from  the  latter,  not  in  the  manner  of  its  production,  but  only  in 
the  mode  of  its  discharge.  For  while  the  biliary  matters  produced 
in  the  liver  are  absorbed  by  the  hepatic  ducts  and  conducted  down- 
ward to  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine,  the  sugar  is  absorbed  by 
the  bloodvessels  of  the  organ  and  carried  upward,  by  the  hepatic 
veins,  toward  the  heart  and  the  general  circulation. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  health  is  a  constant 
process,  continuing,  in  many  cases,  for  several  days  after  the  animal 
has  been  altogether  deprived  of  food.  Its  activity,  however,  like 
that  of  most  other  secretions,  is  subject  to  periodical  augmentation 
and  diminution.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sugar,  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the  tissue  of  the  liver,  disappears 
very  soon  after  entering  the  circulation.  As  the  bile  is  transformed 
in  Uie  intestine,  so  the  sugar  is  decomposed  in  the  blood.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted,  however,  with  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  afl»r  entering  the  vascular  system.  It  is  very 
probable,  according  to  the  views  of  Lehmann  and  Bobin,  that  it  is 
at  first  converted  into  lactic  acid  {Cfifi^,  which  decomposes  in 
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turn  the  alkaline  carbonates,  setting  free  carbonio  acid,  and  form 
ing  lactates  of  soda  and  potass.  Bat  whatever  be  the  exact  mode 
of  its  transformation,  it  is  certain  that  the  sugar  disappears  rapidly; 
and  while  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  liver  and  ia  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  not 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  veins  nor  in  the  blood  of  the 
general  circulation. 

About  two  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  however,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  food,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Bernard,  the  circu* 
lation  of  blood  through  the  portal  system  and  the  liver  becomes 
considerably  accelerated.  A  larger  quantity  of  sugar  is  then  pro- 
duced in  the  liver  and  carried  away  from  the  organ  by  the  hepatic 
veins ;  so  that  a  portion  of  it  then  escapes  decomposition  whik 
passing  through  the  lungs,  and  begins  to  appear  in  the  blood  of 
the  arterial  system.  Soon  afterward  it  appears  also  in  the  blood 
of  the  capillaries ;  and  from  four  to  six  hours  aft;er  the  commence- 
ment of  digestion  it  is  produced  in  the  liver  so  much  more  rapidly 
than  it  is  destroyed  in  the  blood,  that  the  surplus  quantity  circnlates 
throughout  the  body,  and  the  blood  everywhere  has  a  slightly 
saccharine  character.  It  does  not,  however,  in  the  healthy  condi- 
tion, make  its  appearance  in  any  of  the  secretions. 

After  the  sixth  hour,  this  unusual  activity  of  the  sugar  producing 
function  begins  again  to  diminish ;  and  the  transformation  of  the 
sugar  in  the  circulation  going  on  as  before,  it  gradually  disappears 
as  an  ingredient  of  the  blood.  Finally,  the  ordinary  equilibrium 
between  its  production  and  its  decomposition  is  re-established,  and 
it  can  no  longer  be  found  except  in  the  liver  and  in  that  part  of 
the  circulatory  system  which  is  between  the  liver  and  the  lang& 
There  is,  therefore,  a  periodical  increase  in  the  amount  of  unde- 
composed  sugar  in  the  blood,  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  the  fatty  matter  absorbed  during  digestion ;  but  this  in- 
crease is  soon  followed  by  a  corresponding  diminution,  and  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  its  decomposition  keeps  pace  with 
its  production,  and  it  is  consequently  prevented  from  appearing  in 
the  blood  of  the  general  circulation. 

There  are  produced,  accordingly,  in  the  liver,  two  different  secre- 
tions, viz.,  bile  and  sugar.  Both  of  them  originate  by  transforma- 
tion of  the  ingredients  of  the  hepatic  tissue,  from  which  they  are 
absorbed  by  two  different  sets  of  vessels.  The  bile  is  taken  up  by 
the  biliary  ducts,  and  by  them  discharged  into  the  intestine;  while 
the  sugar  is  carried  off  by  the  hepatic  veins,  to  be  decomposed  in  the 
circulation,  and  become  subservient  to  the  nutrition  of  the  blood. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE    SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  an  exceedingly  vascular  organ,  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  and  supplied  abund- 
antly by  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis.  Its  veins,  like  those  of  the 
digestive  abdominal  organs,  form  a  part  of  the  great  portal  system, 
and  conduct  the  blood  which  has  passed  through  it  to  the  liver, 
before  it  mingles  again  with  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

The  spleen  is  covered  on  its  exterior  by  an  investing  membrane 
or  capsule,  which  forms  a  protective  sac,  containing  the  soft  pulp 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  organ  is  composed.  This  capsule, 
iif  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  is  thick,  whitish  and  opaque,  and  is  com- 
posed to  a  great  extent  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  It  accordingly 
possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  physical  property  of  elasticity,  and 
may  be  widely  stretched  without  laceration ;  returning  readily  to 
its  original  size  as  soon  as  the  extending  force  is  relaxed. 

In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  capsule  of 
the  spleen  is  thinner,  and  more  colorless  and  transparent.  It  con- 
tains here  but  very  little  elastic  tissue,  being  composed  mostly  of 
smooth,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  connected  in  layers  by  a  little 
intervening  areolar  tissue.  In  the  herbivorous  animals,  accordingly, 
the  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  simply  elastic,  while  in  the  carnivora  it 
is  contractile. 

In  both  instances,  however,  the  elastic  and  contractile  properties 
of  the  capsule  subserve  a  nearly  similar  purpose.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  spleen  is  subject  to  occasional  and  per- 
haps regular  variations  in  size,  owing  to  the  varying  condition  of 
the  abdominal  circulation.  Dr.  William  Dobson*  found  that  the 
size  of  the  organ  increased,  from  the  third  hour  after  feeding  up  to 
the  fifth ;  when  it  arrived  at  its  maximum,  gradually  decreasing 
after  that  period.    When  these  periodical  congestions  take  place, 

*  In  Gray,  on  the  Stractnre  and  Uses  of  the  Spleen.     London,  1854,  p.  40. 
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the  organ  becoming  turgid  with  blood,  the  oapsale  is  distended ; 
and  limits,  by  its  resisting  power,  the  degree  of  tame&cUon  to 
which  the  spleen  is  liable.  When  the  disturbing  cause  has  again 
passed  away,  and  the  circulation  is  about  to  return  to  its  ordinaij 
condition,  the  elasticity  of  the  capsule  in  the  herbivora  and  its  con* 
tractility  in  the  carnivora,  compress  the  soft  vascular  tissue  within, 
and  reduce  the  organ  to  its  original  dimensions.  This  oontraotQe 
action  of  the  investing  capsule  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  dog  or 
the  cat,  by  opening  the  abdomen  while  digestion  is  going  on,  ex- 
posing the  spleen  and  removing  it,  after  ligature  of  its  vessels 
When  first  exposed,  the  organ  is  plump  and  rounded,  and  presents 
externally  a  smooth  and  shining  sur&ce.  But  as  soon  as  it  has 
boon  removed  from  the  abdomen  and  its  vessels  divided,  it  begins 
to  contract  sensibly,  becomes  reduced  in  size,  stiff,  and  resisting  to 
the  touch ;  while  its  surface,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  uniformly 
wrinkloil,  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres. 

In  its  interior,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  is  traversed  everywhere 
by  slender  and  ribbon-like  cords  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  radiate 
from  the  sheath  of  its  principal  arterial  trunks,  and  are  finally 
attaohoil  to  the  internal  surface  of  its  investing  capsule.  These 
tlbroua  conls,  or  (rabccultr,  as  they  are  called,  by  their  frequent 
branching  and  mutual  interlacement,  form  a  kind  of  skeleton  or 
framework  by  which  the  soft  splenic  pulp  is  embraced,  and  the 
shai^e  and  integrity  of  the  organ  maintained.  They  are  composed 
of  similar  elomonts  to  those  of  the  investing  capsule,  viz.,  elastic 
tissuo  and  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  united  with  each  other  by 
a  varying  quantity  of  the  fibres  of  areolar  tissue. 

The  iuteraticcs  between  the  trabecule  of  the  spleen  are  occupied 
bv  the  splenic  pulp;  a  soft,  reddish  substance,  which  contains, 
U'sido  a  few  nerves  and  lymphatics,  capillary  bloodvessels  in  great 
prv>tusion,  and  certain  whitish  globular  bodies,  which  may  be  re- 
^anU\l  as  the  distinguishing  anatomical  elements  of  |he  organ,  and 
which  are  termeii  the  MtiJpii^hian  U\iics  or  the  spleen. 

The  Malpighian  Uxlies  are  vexy  abundant,  and  are  scattered 
lhT\>ughout  tl>o  splenic  pul[\  Knng  most  frequently  attached  to  the 
sides,  or  at  the  point  of  bifurcsiuon  of  some  small  artery.  They 
arv  readily  visiKe  lo  the  naked  eye  in  the  spleen  of  the  ox,  upon  a 
fresli  ^xnion  of  the  organ,  as  minuu\  whitish,  rounded  bodies,  which 
may  W  ^(\jirat<\i.  by  careful  manipulaiion,  from  the  surrounding 
}>aris.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  on  the  oiher  band,  and  in  the 
hu:nan  subjecu  it  is  more  difficult  lo  disunguish  them  by  the  un- 
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dded  eye,  ihough  tbey  always  exist  in  the  spleen  in  a  healthy 
xmdition.  Their  average  diameter,  according  to  Kolliker,  is  yf\  of 
m  inck  They  consist  of  a  closed  sac,  or  capsule,  containing  in 
te  interior  a  viscid,  semi-solid  mass  of  cells,  cell-nuclei,  and  homo- 
;eiieoi]8  substance.  Each  Malpighian  body  is  covered,  on  its  exte- 
rior, by  a  network  of  fine  capillary  bloodvessels;  and  it  is  now 
perfisctly  well  settled,  by  the  observations  of  various  anatomists 
[KSlliker,  Busk,  Huxley,  &c.),  that  bloodvessels  also  penetrate  into 
bhe  substance  of  the  Malpighian  body,  and  there  form  an  internal 
sapillary  plexus. 

The  q)leen  is  accordingly  a  glandular  organ,  analogous  in  its 
tninute  structure  to  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the  small 
InteBtine,  and  to  the  lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body.  Like 
bhem,  it  is  a  gland  without  an  excretory  duct;  and  resembles  also, 
in  this  respect,  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands  and  the  supra-renal 
sapeulea.  All  these  organs  have  a  structure  which  is  evidently 
B^Iandular  in  its  nature,  and  yet  the  name  of  glands  has  been  some- 
kimeB  refused  to  them  because  they  have,  as  above  mentioned,  no 
Incti  and  produce  apparently  no  distinct  secretion.  We  have 
ilready  seen,  however,  that  a  secretion  may  be  produced  in  the 
interior  of  a  glandular  organ,  like  the  sugar  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  yet  not  be  discharged  by  its  excretory  duct.  The  veins 
rf  the  gland,  in  this  instance,  perform  the  part  of  excretory  ducts. 
They  absorb  the  new  materials,  and  convey  them,  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  suffer 
Bubeequent  alterations,  and  are  finally  decomposed  in  the  circula- 
tion. 

The  action  of  such  organs  is  consequently  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood.  As  the  blood  passes  through  their  tissue,  it 
absorbs  from  the  glandular  substance  certain  materials  which  it  did 
not  previously  contain,  and  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  .con- 
stitution of  the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood,  as  it  passes  out  from 
the  organ,  has  therefore  a  different  composition  from  that  which  it 
possessed  before  its  entrance;  and  on  this  account  the  name  of 
vaaeular  glands  has  been  applied  to  all  the  glandular  organs  above 
mentioned,  which  are  destitute  of  excretory  ducts,  and  is  eminently 
applicable  to  the  spleen. 

The  precise  alteration,  however,  which  is  effected  in  the  blood 
during  its  passage  through  the  splenic  tissue,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  processes  which  go  on  in  this  organ ;  many  of  them 
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yague  and  indefinite  in  character,  and  some  of  them  directly  con- 
tradictorj  of  each  other.  None,  however,  have  yet  been  oflfored 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  in  themselves,  or  which  rest  on  suflB* 
ciently  reliable  evidence. 

A  very  remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  spleen  is  that  it  may 
be  entirely  removed,  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  without  its  lorn 
producing  any  serious  permanent  injury.  This  experiment  has 
been  frequently  performed  by  various  observers,  and  we  have  our- 
selves repeated  it  several  times  with  similar  results.  The  organ 
may  be  easily  removed,  in  the  dog  or  the  cat,  by  drawing  it  out 
of  the  abdomen,  through  an  opening  in  the  median  line,  placing  a 
few  ligatures  upon  the  vessels  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  and 
then  dividing  the  vessels  between  the  ligatures  and  the  spleen.  The 
wound  usually  heals  without  difficulty ;  and  if  the  animal  be  kilkd 
some  weeks  afterward,  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  operation 
is  an  adhesion  of  the  omentum  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  at  the  situation  of  the  original  wound. 

The  most  constant  and  permanent  effect  of  a  removal  of  the 
spleen  is  an  unusual  increase  of  the  appetite.  This  symptom  wa 
have  observed  in  some  instances  to  be  excessively  developed;  so 
that  the  animal  would  at  all  times  throw  himself  with  an  unnatural 
avidity,  upon  any  kind  of  food  offered  him.  We  have  seen  a  dog, 
subjected  to  this  operation,  afterward  feed  without  hesitation  upon 
the  fiesh  of  other  dogs;  and  even  devour  greedily  the  entrails, 
taken  warm  from  the  abdomen  of  the  recently  killed  animaL  The 
food  taken  in  this  unusual  quantity  is,  however,  perfectly  well 
digested;  and  the  animal  will  often  gain  very  perceptibly  in  weight 
In  one  instance,  a  cat,  in  whom  the  unnatural  appetite  was  marked 
though  not  excessive,  increased  in  weight  from  five  to  six  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  a  little  less  than  two  months;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  fur  became  sleek  and  glossy,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  animal. 

Another  symptom,  which  usually  follows  removal  of  the  spleen, 
is  an  unnatural  ferocity  of  disposition.  The  animal  wUl  frequently 
attack  others,  of  its  own  or  a  different  species,  without  any  appa- 
rent cause,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  difference  of  size,  strength, 
&c.  This  symptom  is  sometimes  equally  excessive  with  that  of  an 
unnatural  appetite ;  while  in  other  instances  it  shows  itself  only  in 
occasional  outbursts  of  irritability  and  violence. 

Neither  of  the  symptoms,  however,  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, appear  to  exert  any  permanently  injurious  effect  upon  the 
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animal  wbicb  has  been  subjected  to  the  operation ;  and  life  may  be 
prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  any  serious  disturbance 
of  tbe  nutritive  process,  after  the  spleen  has  been  completely 
extirpated. 

We  must  accordingly  regard  the  spleen,  not  as  a  single  organ, 
but  as  associated  with  others,  which  may  completely,  or  to  a  great 
extent,  perform  its  functions  after  its  entire  removal.  We  have 
already  noticed  tbe  similarity  in  structure  between  the  spleen  and 
the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands ;  a  similarity  which  has  led 
some  writers  to  regard  them  as  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
eaob  other  in  function,  and  to  consider  the  spleen  as  an  unusually 
developed  lymphatic  or  mesenteric  gland.  It  is  true  that  this 
organ  is  provided  with  a  comparatively  scanty  supply  of  lymphatic 
veBDols ;  and  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  does 
not  pass  through  the  spleen,  as  it  passes  through  the  remaining 
mesenteric  glands.  Still,  the  physiological  action  of  the  spleen 
may  correspond  with  that  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands,  so  far  as 
regpards  its  influence  on  the  blood;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  function  is  shared,  either  by  them  or  by  some  other  glan- 
dolar  organs,  which  become  unnaturally  active,  and  more  or  less 
perfectly  supply  its  place  after  its  complete  removal. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE   BLOOD. 


The  blood,  as  it  exists  in  its  Dataral  condition,  while  circulating 
in  the  vessels,  is  a  thick  opaque  fluid,  varying  in  color  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  body  from  a  brilliant  scarlet  to  a  dark  purple.  It  has 
a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1055.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  entirely  homogeneous  fluid,  but  is  found  on 
microscopic  examination  to  consist,  first,  of  a  nearly  oolorlen, 
transparent,  alkaline  fluid,  termed  the  plasma^  containing  water, 
fibrin,  albumen,  salts,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  mutual  solution;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  cells,  or  corpuscles,  the 
blood-globulesj  swimming  freely  in  the  liquid  plasma.  These  glo> 
bules,  which  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
^y^i  hy  being  mixed  thus  abundantly  with  the  fluid  plasma,  give 
to  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  an  opaque  appearance  and  a  uni- 
form red  color. 


BLOOD-GLOBULES. 

On  microscopic  examination  it  is  found  that  the  globules  of  the 
blood  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  red  and  white;  of  these  the  red  are 
by  far  the  most  abundant. 

The  red  globules  of  the  blood  present,  under  the  microscope,  a 
perfectly  circular  outline  and  a  smooth  exterior.  (Fig.  54.)  Their 
size  varies  somewhat,  in  human  blood,  even  in  the  same  specimen. 
The  greater  number  of  them  have  a  transverse  diameter  of  io'qv  of 
an  inch ;  but  there  are  many  smaller  ones  to  be  seen,  which  are 
not  more  than  ^^^^^  or  even  ^Vai^  ^^  ^^  i^^^  ^^  diameter.  Their 
form  is  that  of  a  spheroid,  very  much  flattened  on  its  opposite 
surfaces,  somewhat  like  a  round  biscuit,  or  a  thick  piece  of  money 
with  rounded  edges.  The  blood-globule  accordingly,  when  seen 
flatwise,  presents  a  comparatively  broad  surface  and  a  circular  out* 
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line  (a);  but  if  it  be  made  to  roll  over,  it  will  present  itself  edge- 
wise daring  its  rotation  and  assume  the  flattened  form  indicated 
at  b.    The  thickness  of  the 
globule,  seen  in  this  position,  ^' 

is  about  jg^jif  of  an  inch,  or 
a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of 
ita  transverse  diameter. 

When  the  globules  are  exa- 
mined lying  upon  their  broad 
surfaces,  it  can  be  seen  that 
these  sur&ces  are  not  exactly 
flail  but  that  there  is  on  each 
side  a  slight  central  depres- 
sion, so  that  the  rounded 
edges  of  the  blood-globule 
are  evidently  thicker  than  its 
middle  portion.  This  ine- 
cjnality  produces  a  remark- 
able optical  effect.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  the  blood-globule  is  composed  refracts  light  more 
strongly  than  the  fluid  plasma.  Therefore,  when  examined  with  the 
mieroscope,  by  transmitted  light,  the  thick  edges  of  the  globules 
act  as  double  convex  lenses,  and  concentrate  the  light  above  the 
level  of  the  fluid.     Conse- 


HuMAv  Blood-olobulbb. — a.  Red  globales, 
seea  flatwi  e.  b.  Red  globales,  teen  edgewise,  e. 
White  globale. 


qacntly,  if  the  object-glass  be 
carried  upward  by  the  ad- 
justing screw  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  lifted  away  from 
the  stage,  so  that  the  blood- 
globules  fall  beyond  its  fo- 
coSy  their  edges  will  appear 
brighter.  But  the  central  por- 
tion of  each  globule,  being 
excavated  on  both  sides,  acts 
as  a  double  concave  lens,  and 
disperses  the  light  from  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the 
flnid.  It,  therefore,  grows 
brighter  as  the  object-glass 
is  carried  downward,  and  the 
object  falls  within  its  focus. 


Fig.  65. 


Red  Globclbb  of  thb  Blood,  neon  a  little 
bejond  the  focas  of  the  microscope. 

An  alternating  appearance  of  the 
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blood-globules  may,  therefore,  be  produced  by  viewing  them  firrt 
beyond  and  then  within  the  focus  of  the  instrument  When  be- 
yond the  focus,  the  globules  will  be  seen  with  a  bright  rim  and  a 

dark  centre.  (Fig.  56.)  When 
^«-  ^^'  within  it,  they  will  appear 

with  a  dark  rim  and  a  bright 
centre.  (Fig.  56.) 

The  blood-globules  aooord- 
ingly  have  the  form  of  a 
thickened  disk  with  rounded 
edges  and  a  double  oentnl 
excavation.  They  have,  con- 
sequently,  been  sometimes 
called  "  blood-disks,'^  instead 
of  blood-globules.  The  term 
"  disk,"  however,  does  not  in* 
dicate  their  exact  shape,  any 
more  than  the  other;  and 
the  term  '*  blood-oorpusele^" 
which  is  also  sometimes  used,  does  not  indicate  it  at  all.  And 
although  the  term  "  blood-globule"  may  not  be  precisely  a  correct ' 
one,  still  it  is  the  most  convenient;  and  need  not  give  rise  to  any 
confusion,  if  we  remember  the  real  shape  of  the  bodies  designated 
by  it.  This  term  will,  consequently,  be  employed  whenever  we 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  blood-globules  in  the  following  pages. 

Within  a  minute  after  being 


Thb  samb,  seen  » little  withia  the  foent. 


Fig.  57. 


BLOOD-ttLOBULtt  adlierliig  together,  like   rolle 
of  eolD. 


placed  under  the  microscope, 
the  blood-globules,  after  a 
fluctuating  movement  of 
short  duration,  very  often 
arrange  themselves  in  slight- 
ly curved  rows  or  chains,  in 
which  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  their  flat  surfaces, 
presenting  an  appearance 
which  has  been  aptly  com* 
pared  with  that  of  rolls  of 
coin.  This  is  probably  owing 
merely  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  which  takes  place 
very  rapidly  when  it  is  ^read 
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out  ID  thin  layers  and  in  contact  with  glass  surfaoes ;  and  which, 
by  compressing  the  globules,  forces  them  into  such  a  position  that 
they  may  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  This  position  is  evi- 
dently that  in  which  they  are  applied  to  each  other  by  their  flat 
surfaces,  as  above  described. 

The  color  of  the  blood-globules,  when  viewed  by  transmitted 
light  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  is  a  light  amber  or  pale  yellow. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  deep  red  when  they  are  seen  by  reflected 
light,  or  piled  together  in  comparatively  thick  layers.  When  viewed 
singly,  they  are  so  transparent  that  the  outlines  of  those  lying  under- 
neath can  be  easily  seen,  showing  through  the  substance  of  the 
superjacent  globules.  Their  consistency  is  peculiar.  They  are  not 
solid  bodies,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  inadvertently  described ; 
but  on  the  contrary  have  a  consistency  wliich  is  very  nearly  fluid. 
They  are  in  consequence  exceedingly  flexible,  and  easily  elongated, 
bent,  or  otherwise  distorted  by  accidental  pressure,  or  in  passing 
through  the  narrow  currents  of  fluid  which  often  establish  them- 
selves accidentally  in  a  drop  of  blood  under  microscopic  examina- 
tion. This  distortion,  however,  is  only  temporary,  and  the  globules 
r^ain  their  original  shape,  as  soon  as  the  accidental  pressure  is 
taken  o£  The  peculiar  flexibility  and  elasticity  thus  noticed  are 
characteristic  of  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  and  may  always 
serve  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  free  cells  which  may  be 
found  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fluids. 

In  structure  the  blood-globules  are  homogeneous.  They  have 
been  sometimes  erroneously  described  as  consisting  of  a  closed 
vesicle  or  cell-wall,  containing  in  its  cavity  some  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
substance  of  a  different  character  from  that  composing  the  wall  of 
the  vesicle  itself.  No  such  structure,  however,  is  really  to  be  seen 
in  them.  Each  blood-globule  consists  of  a  mass  of  organized  ani- 
mal substance,  perfectly  or  nearly  homogeneous  in  appearance,  and 
of  the  same  color,  consistency  and  composition  throughout.  In 
some  of  the  lower  animals  (birds,  reptiles,  fish)  it  contains  also 
a  granular  nucleus,  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  globule ;  but 
in  no  instance  is  there  any  distinction  to  be  made  out  between  an 
external  cell-wall  and  an  internal  cavity. 

The  appearance  of  the  blood-globules  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  various  foreign  substances.  If  water  be  added,  so  as  to  dilute 
the  plasma,  the  globules  absorb  it  by  imbibition,  swell,  lose  their 
double  central  concavity  and  become  paler.  If  a  larger  quantity 
of  water  be  added,  they  finally  dissolve  and  disappear  altogether. 
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Blood-ulobdlbs,  twoUen  by  the  Imbibltloa  of 
water. 


When  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  mixed  with  the  blood,  the 
edges  of  the  globules,  being  thicker  than  the  central  portiom, 

and  absorbing  water  men 
^6'  ^^*  abundantly,  become  tuigid, 

and  encroach  gradually  upoa 
the  central  part  (Fig.  68.) 
It  is  very  common  to  see 
the  central  depression,  under 
these   circumstances,  disap- 
pear on  one  side  before  it 
is  lost  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  globule,  as  it  swells  up^ 
curls  over  towards  one  sida^ 
and  assumes  a  peculiar  cop- 
shaped  form  (a).    This  form 
may  oflen  be  seen  in  blood- 
globules    that    have    been 
soaking  for  some  time  in  the 
urine,  or  in  any  other  animal 
fluid  of  a  less  density  than  the  plasma  of  the  blood.    Dilute  acetic 
acid  dissolves  the  blood-globules  more  promptly  than  water,  and 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  more  promptly  stilL 
If  a  drop  of  blood  be  allowed  partially  to  evaporate  while  under 

the  microscope,  the  globules 
Fig*  5^«  near  the  edges  of  the  prepa- 

ration often  diminish  in  size, 
and  at  the  same  time  present 
a  shrunken  and  crenated  ap- 
pearance, as  if  minute  gran- 
ules were  projecting  from 
their  surfaces  (Fig.  59);  an 
eflFect  apparently  produced 
by  the  evaporation  of  part 
of  their  watery  ingredients. 
For  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, however,  a  similar  dis- 
tortion is  often  produced  in 
some  of  the  globules  by  the 
addition  of  certain  other  ani- 
mal fluids,  as  for  example  the 
HAliva;  and  a  few  can  even  be  seen  in  this  condition  after  the 
a<ldition  of  pure  water. 


Blood-olobulrs,  •hrunken,  with  their  margiai 
cnmated. 
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The  entire  mass  of  the  blood-globules,  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  circulatiDg  flaid,  can  only  be  approximately  measured  by 
the  eye  in  a  microscopic  examinatiou.  In  ordinary  analyses  the 
globules  are  usually  estimated  as  amounting  to  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  by  weight,  of  the  entire  blood.  This  estimate,  however,  refers, 
properly  speaking,  not  to  the  globules  themselves,  but  only  to  their 
dry  residue,  after  the  water  which  they  contain  has  been  lost  by 
evaporation.  It  is  easily  seen,  by  examination  with  the  microscope, 
that  the  globules,  in  their  natural  semi-fluid  condition,  are  really 
much  more  abundant  than  this,  and  constitute  fully  one-half  the 
entire  mass  of  the  blood;  that  is,  the  intercellular  fluid,  or  plasma,  is 
not  more  abundant  than  the  globules  themselves  which  are  sus- 
pended in  it.  When  separated  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
blood  and  examined  by  themselves,  the  globules  arc  found,  ac- 
cording to  Lehmann,  to  present  the  following  composition : — 

Composition  op  the  Blood-Globulbs  in  1000  Parts. 

Water 688.00 

Globaline 282.22 

Hamatine 16.75 

Fatty  substances 2.31 

Undetermined  (extractive)  matters 2.60 

Chloride  of  sodium 

"         ])ota8siam 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 

Sulphates        "  *'  

Phosphate  of  lime 

**  magnesia 


8.12 


1000.00 


The  most  important  of  these  ingredients  is  the  glohuline.  This 
is  an  organic  substance,  nearly  fluid  in  its  natural  condition  by 
union  with  water,  and  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of 
the  blood-globules.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  presence  in  that  fluid  of  albumen 
and  saline  matters.  If  the  blood  be  largely  diluted,  however,  the 
globuline  is  dissolved,  as  already  mentioned,  and  the  blood-globules 
are  destroyed.  Globuline  coagulates  by  heat;  but,  according  to 
Robin  and  Verdeil,  only  becomes  opalescent  at  160°,  and  requires 
for  its  complete  coagulation  a  temperature  of  200°  F. 

The  hoematine  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  globules.  It  is,  like 
globuline,  an  organic  substance,  but  is  present  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity than  the  latter.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
mechanically  deposited  in  the  globuline,  but  the  two  substances  are 
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intimately  mingled  throughout  the  mass  of  the  blood^globule,  just 
as  the  fibrin  and  albumen  are  mingled  in  the  plasma.  H»matiiie 
contains,  like  the  other  coloring  matters,  a  small  proportion  of  iron. 
This  iron  has  been  supposed  to  exist  under  the  form  of  an  oxide; 
and  to  contribute  directly  in  this  way  to  the  red  color  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question.  But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  although  the 
iron  is  found  in  an  oxidized  form  in  the  ashes  of  the  blood-globules 
after  they  have  been  destroyed  by  heat,  its  oxidation  probably  takes 
place  during  the  process  of  incineration.  So  far  as  we  know,  there- 
fore, the  iron  exists  originally  in  the  haematine  as  an  ultimate 
element,  directly  combined  with  the  other  ingredients  of  this  sab- 
stance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbon,  the  hydrogen,  or  the 
nitrogen. 

The  blood-globules  of  all  the  warm  blooded  quadrupeds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  family  of  the  camelidse,  resemble  those  of  the 
human  species  in  shape  and  structure.  They  differ,  however,  some- 
what in  size,  being  usually  rather  smaller  than  in  man.  There  are 
but  two  species  in  which  they  are  known  to  be  larger  than  in  man, 
viz.,  the  Indian  elephant,  in  which  they  are  37^00  of  an  inch,  and 
the  two-toed  sloth  {Bradypus  didactylu8\  in  which  they  are  sg'w  ^ 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the  musk  deer  of  Java  they  are  snialler 
than  in  any  other  known  species,  measuring  rather  less  than  ysivv 
of  an  inch.  The  following  is  a  list  showing  the  size  of  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood  in  the  principal  mammalian  species,  taken 
from  the  measurements  of  Mr.  Gulliver.' 


DiAMBTER 

OK  Rrd 

GlOBULBS  IV  THB 

Ape     . 

jf'jgof  an  inoh. 

Cat     . 

•      lAff  of 

an  ineh. 

Horse 

I»Off 

It 

Fox    . 

¥1*6  ff 

i< 

Ox      . 

i2oa 

II 

Wolf  . 

96*69 

u 

Sheep 

T5J(J 

II 

Elephant     . 

fVof 

M 

Goat   . 

Bs'flff 

II 

Red  deer     . 

JOiJff 

M 

Dog     . 

55'ffff 

II 

Musk  deer  . 

•       TlO»f 

<l 

In  all  these  instances  the  form  and  general  appearance  of  the 
globules  are  the  same.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  among  the 
mammalians  is  in  the  family  of  the  camelidae  (camel,  dromedarji 
lama),  in  which  the  globules  present  an  oval  outline  instead  of  a 
circular  one.    In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  foregoing. 

In  the  three  remaining  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.,  birds, 
reptiles  and  fish,  the  blood-globules  differ  so  much  from  the  above 
that  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  by  microscopic  examination. 


'  In  works  of  William  Hewson,  Sydenham  edition,  London,  1846,  p.  327. 
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Fig.  00. 


BLOOD-aLOBULBS    OF  FbOQ. 

seea  edgewise.    6.  White  globale. 


Blood-globule 


They  are  oval  in  form,  and  contain  a  colorless  granular  nucleus 
imbedded  in  their  substance.    They  are  also  considerably  larger 
than  the  blood-globules  of  the  mammalians,  particularly  in   the 
Glass  of  reptiles.   In  the  frog 
(Fig.  60)  they  measure  y^Vv 
of   an  inch    in  their    long 
diameter;  and  in  Mendbran' 
cAia,  the  great  water  lizard 
of  the  northern  lakes,  ^^^  of 
an  inch.    In  Proteus  angui- 
nu8  they  attain  the  size,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carpenter,^  of 
yIy  of  an  inch. 

Beside  the  corpuscles  de- 
acribed  above,  there  are  glo- 
bales  of  another  kind  found 
in  the  blood,  viz.,  the  white 
globules.  These  globules  are 
▼ery  much  less  numerous 
than  the  red ;  the  proportion 

between  the  two,  in  human  blood,  being  one  white  to  two  or  three 
hundred  red  globules.  In  reptiles,  the  relative  quantity  of  the 
white  globules  is  greater,  but  they  are  always  considerably  less 
abundant  than  the  red.  They  differ  also  from  the  latter  in  shape, 
size,  color  and  consistency.  They  are  globular  in  form,  white  or 
colorless,  and  instead  of  being  homogeneous  like  the  others,  their 
substance  is  filled  everywhere  with  minute  dark  molecules  which 
give  them  a  finely  granular  appearance.  (Fig.  54,  c)  In  size  they 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  red  globules,  being  about  33^7  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  also  more  consistent  than  the  others, 
and  do  not  so  easily  glide  along  in  the  minute  currents  of  a  drop  of 
blood  under  examination,  but  adhere  readily  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
glass.  If  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  they  swell  up  and  become 
smooth  and  circular  in  outline ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  separation 
or  partial  coagulation  seems  to  take  place  in  the  substance  of  which 
they  are  composed,  so  that  an  irregular  collection  of  granular 
matter  shows  itself  in  their  interior,  becoming  more  divided  and 
broken  up  as  the  action  of  the  acetic  acid  upon  the  globule  is 
longer  continued.  (Fig.  61.)     This  collection  of  granular  matter 


'   The  Miorosoope  and  its  Revelations,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  600. 
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Whitb  OLOirLBS  OP  THB  Blood;  altered  by 
dilate  Acetic  acid. 


often  assumes  a  carved  or  crescentic  form,  as  at  a,  and  sometimes 
varioas  other  irregular  shapes.    It  does  not  indicate  the  existence 

of  a  nucleus  in  the  white 
^s«  61-  globule,  but  is  merely  an 

appearance  produced  by  the 
coagulating  and  disintegrat- 
ing action  of  acetic  acid  upon 
the  substance  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

The  chemical  constitution 
of  the  white  globules,  as 
distinguished  from  the  red, 
has  never  been  determined; 
owing  to  the  small  quantity 
in  which  they  occur,  and  ths 
difficulty  of  separating  them 
from  the  others  for  purposes 
of  analysis. 
The  two  kinds  of  blood* 
globules,  white  and  red,  are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent anatomical  forms.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  white  globules  were  converted,  by  a  gradual  transformation, 
into  the  red.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  of  this;  as 
the  transformation  has  never  been  seen  to  take  place,  either  in  the 
human  subject  or  in  the  mammalia,  nor  even  its  intermediate 
stages  satisfactorily  observed.  When,  therefore,  in  default  of  any 
such  direct  evidence,  we  are  reduced  to  the  surmise  which  has 
been  adopted  by  some  authors,  viz.,  that  the  change  "  takes  place 
too  rapidly  to  be  detected  by  our  means  of  observation,"*  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  above  opinion  has  no  solid  founda- 
tion. It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  (KoUiker,  Gerlach) 
that  in  the  blood  of  the  batrachian  reptiles  there  are  to  be  seen 
certain  bodies  intermediate  in  appearance  between  the  white  and 
the  red  globules,  and  which  represent  different  stages  of  transi- 
tion from  one  form  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  a  fact  which  is 
generally  acknowledged.  We  have  repeatedly  examined,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  the  fresh  blood  of  the  frog,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  menobranchus,  in  which  the  large  size  of  the  globules 
would  give  every  opportunity  for  detecting  any  such  changes,  did 


>  Kdlliker,  Handbach  der  Qewebelehre,  Leipxig,  1852,  p.  582. 
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they  really  exist;  and  it  is  our  unavoidable  conolasion  from  these 
obeervations,  that  there  is  no  good  evidence,  even  in  the  blood  of 
reptiles,  of  any  such  transformation  taking  place.  There  is  simply, 
as  in  human  blood,  a  certain  variation  in  size  and  opacity  among 
the  red  globules ;  but  no  such  connection  with,  or  resemblance  to, 
the  white  globules  as  to  indicate  a  passage  from  one  form  to  the 
other.  The  red  and  white  globules  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  and  independent  anatomical  elements.  They  are  mingled 
together  in  the  blood  just  as  capillary  bloodvessels  and  nerves  are 
mingled  in  areolar  tissue ;  but  there  is  no  other  connection  between 
them,  so  &r  as  their  formation  is  concerned,  than  that  of  juxtapo- 
sition. 

Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  red  globules  are  produced  or 
destroyed  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body.  One  ground  for  the 
belief  that  these  bodies  were  produced  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the 
white  globules  was  a  supposition  that  they  were  continually  and 
rapidly  destroyed  somewhere  in  the  circulation ;  and  as  this  loss 
must  be  as  rapidly  counterbalanced  by  the  formation  of  new  glo- 
bules, and  as  no  other  probable  source  of  their  reproduction  ap- 
peared, they  were  supposed  to-  be  produced  by  transformation  of 
the  white  globules.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood  are  any  less  permanent,  as  anatomical 
forms,  than  the  muscular  fibres  or  the  nervous  filaments.  They 
undergo,  it  is  true,  like  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body,  a 
constant  interstitial  metamorphosis.  They  absorb  incessantly  nu- 
tritious materials  from  the  blood,  and  give  up  to  the  circulating 
fluid,  at  the  same  time,  other  substances  which  result  from  their 
internal  waste  and  disintegration.  But  they  do  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  perish  bodily  in  any  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  not  the 
ancUomical  forms,  anywhere,  which  undergo  destruction  and  reno- 
vation in  the  nutritive  process;  but  only  the  proocimate  principles  of 
which  they  are  composed.  The  effect  of  this  interstitial  nutrition, 
therefore,  in  the  blood-globules  as  in  the  various  solid  tissues,  is 
merely  to  maintain  them  in  a  natural  and  healthy  condition  of 
integrity. 


PL  AS  HA. 


The  plasma  of  the  blood,  according  to  Lehmann,  has  the  follow- 
ing constitution : — 


TBB  BLOOD. 


CoHFofliTiox  or  TBI  Pluma  IK  1000  Fami. 

W»ter 

Fibrin 

Albamen 

Fatt7  mattei* 1.73 

UiidetenDlii«d  (extrMtire)  matten 3.M 

Chloride  of  Mdinm 

"  potwsinm 

PhoaphfttM  of  lodti  and  potau 

BalpbatM         "  "  

FkoBphal«  of  lime 

"  DMgnulft 


901.M 


7B.M 


8.SS 


1000.00 

The  above  iogrediente  are  all  intimately  mingled  in  the  blood- 
plasma,  in  a  fluid  form,  by  mutual  solution;  but  they  may  be 
separated  from  each  other  for  examination  by  appropriate  mean& 
The  two  ingredients  belonging  to  the  clas  of  organic  substAncet 
are  the  fibrin  and  the  albumen. 

The  Jibrin,  though  present  in  small  quantity,  is  evidently  an 
important  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  tolerably  pure  form  by  gently  stirring  freshly  drawn 
blood  with  ft  glasa  rod  or  a  bundle  of  twigs;  upon  which  the 
fibrin  coagulates,  and  adheres  to  the  twigs  in  the  form  of  alesder 
threads  and  flakes.  The  fibrin,  thus  coagulated,  is  at  first  colored 
red  by  the  hiematine  of  the  blood  globules  entangled  ia  it;  bat 
it  may  be  washed  colorless  by  a  few  hours'  soaking  in  rnnnii^ 
water.  The  fibrin  then  pre- 
sents itself  under  the  fi>rm 
of  nearly  white  threads  and 
flakes,  having  a  semi-solid 
consistency,  and  a  consider* 
able  degree  of  elasticity. 

The  coagulation  of  fibrin 
takes  place  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  It  does  not  solidify 
in  a  perfectly  homogeneous 
mass;  but  if  examined  by  the 
microscope  in  thin  layers  it 
ia  seen  to  have  a  fibroid  or 
filamentous  texture.  In  this 
condition  it  is  said  to  be 
"fibrUlated."(Fig.62.)    The 


Fig.  62. 
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filaments  of  which  it  is  composed  are  colorless  and  elastic,  and 
when  isolated  are  seen  to  be  exceedingly  minute,  being  not  more 
than  ^ir^irv  or  even  -gjshisjF  of  &^  ^i^<^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are  in 
part  arranged  so  as  to  lie  parallel  with  each  other;  but  are  more 
generally  interlaced  in  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  On  the  addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  they 
swell  up  and  fuse  together  into  a  homogeneous  mass,  but  do  not  dis- 
solve. They  are  oflen  interspersed  everywhere  with  minute  granu- 
lar molecules,  which  render  their  outlines  more  or  less  obscure. 

Once  coagulated,  fibrin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  can  only  be 
again  liquefied  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  or  strongly  saline 
solution,  or  by  prolonged  boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
These  agents,  however,  produce  a  complete  alteration  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  fibrin,  and  after  being  subjected  to  them  it  is  no  longer 
the  same  substance  as  before. 

The  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  observations  of  various  writers,*  there  is 
more  fibrin  generally  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  The  blood 
of  the  veins  near  the  heart,  again,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fibrin  than  those  at  a  distance.  The  blood  of  the  portal  vein  con- 
tains less  than  that  of  the  jugular ;  and  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  less 
than  that  of  the  portal. 

The  albumen  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  ingredient  of  the 
plasma,  judging  both  from  its  nature  and  the  abundance  in  which 
it  occurs.  It  coagulates  at  once  on  being  heated  to  160^  F.,  or  by 
contact  with  alcohol,  the  mineral  acids,  the  metallic  salts,  or  with 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acidulated  solution.  It  exists 
naturally  in  the  plasma  in  a  fluid  form  by  reason  of  its  union  with 
water.  The  greater  part  of  the  water  of  the  plasma,  in  fiict,  is  in 
union  with  the  albumen ;  and  when  the  albumen  coagulates,  the 
water  remains  united  with  it,  and  assumes  at  the  same  time  the 
solid  form.  If  the  plasma  of  the  blood,  therefore,  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibrin,  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  160^  F.,  it  solidifies 
almost  completely ;  so  that  only  a  few  drops  of  water  remain  that 
can  be  drained  away  from  the  coagulated  mass.  The  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  held  in  solution  principally  by  the 
albumen,  and  are  retained  by  it  in  coagulation. 

The/aUy  matters  exist  in  the  blood  mostly  in  a  saponified  form, 
excepting  soon  after  the  digestion  of  food  rich  in  fat.  At  that 
period,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  emulsioned  fat  finds  its  way 

'  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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into  the  blood,  and  circolates  for  a  time  unchanged.    Afterward  it 
disappears  as  free  &t,  and  remains  partly  in  the  aaponified  oonditicHL 

The  saline  ingrtdienU  of  the  plasma  are  of  the  aame  nature  with 
those  existing  in  the  globules.  The  chlorides  of  aodiam  and 
potassiam,  and  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass  are  the  most 
abuDdant  in  both,  while  the  solphates  are  present  only  in  minate 
quantity.  The  proportions  in  which  the  Tarions  salts  are  present 
are  very  different,  aocordiDg  to  Lehmann,'  in  the  Uood-globnlee 
and  in  the  plasma.  Chloride  of  potassium  is  most  abundant 
in  the  globules,  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  plasma.  The  phos- 
phates of  soda  and  potass  are  more  abundant  in  the  globules  than 
in  the  plasma.  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  more  abundant  in  the  plasma  than  in  the  fi^obules. 

The  substances  known  under  the  name  of  cxtradtive  muiUen  consist 
of  a  mixture  of  different  ingredients,  belonging  mostly  to  the  class 
of  organic  substances,  which  have  not  yet  been  separated  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  punty  to  admit  of  their  being  thoroughly  examined 
and  distinguished  from  each  other.  They  do  not  exist  in  gpreat 
abundance,  but  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  Beside  the  substances  enumerated  in  the 
above  list,  there  are  still  others  which  occur  in  small  quantity  as 
ingredients  of  the  blood.  Among  the  most  important  are  tbe 
alkaline  carbonates^  which  are  held  in  solution  in  the  serum.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  while  the  phosphates  are  most 
abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  camivora,  the  carbonates  are  most 
abundant  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  Thus  Lehmann*  found  car« 
bonate  of  soda  in  the  blood  of  the  ox  in  the  proportion  of  1.628  per 
thousand  parts.  There  are  also  to  be  found,  in  solution  in  the 
blood,  urea,  urate  cf  soda^  creatine,  creatinine^  sugar,  &cj;  all  of  them 
crjstallizable  substances  derived  from  the  transformation  of  other 
ingredients  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues  through  which  it  circu- 
lates. The  relative  quantity,  however,  of  these  substances  is  very 
minute,  and  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  precision. 


COAGULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


A  few  moments  after  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
vessels,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself,  viz.,  its  coagula- 
tion or  clotting.    This  process  commences  at  nearly  the  same  time 

'  Op.  cit ,  Tol.  i.  p.  546.  •  Op.  cit.,  roL  i.  p.  393. 
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throagfaont  tbe  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  The  blood  becomes  6rBt 
somewbat  diminished  in  flaidity,  so  that  it  will  not  ran  over  the 
edge  of  the  vessel,  when  slightly  inclined ;  and  its  surface  may  be 
gently  depressed  with  the  end  of  the  finger  or  a  glass  rod.  It  then 
becomes  rapidly  thicker,  and  at  last  solidifies  into  a  anifonnly  red,' 
opaque,  consistent,  gelatinons  mass,  which  takes  the  form  of  the 
vsssel  in  which  the  blood  was  received.  Its  coagulation  is  then 
oomplete.  The  process  usually  commences,  in  the  human  subject, 
ia  aboat  fifteen  minutes  af^r  the  blood  has  been  drawn,  and  is 
completed  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
presence  of  the  fibrin.  This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  if  frog's  blood  be  filtered,  so  as  to  separate 
the  globules  and  leave  them  upon  the  filter,  while  the  plasma  is 
allowed  to  run  through,  the  colorless  filtered  fluid  which  contains 
the  fibrin  soon  coagulates;  while  no  coagulation  takes  place  in  the 
moist  globules  remaining  on  the  filter.  Again,  if  the  freshly  drawn 
blood  be  stirred  with  a  bundle  of  rods,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed above,  the  fibrin  coagulates  upon  them  by  itself,  while  the 
rest  of  the  plasma,  mixed  with  the  globoles,  remains  perfectly  fiuid. 
It  is  the  fibrin,  therefore,  which,  by  its  own  coagulation,  induces 
the  solidification  of  the  entire  blood.  As  the  fibrin  is  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  blood,  when  its  coagulation  takes  place 
the  minute  filaments  which  make  their  appearance  in  it  entangle 
in  their  meshes  the  globules  and  the  albuminous  fluids  of  the 
plasma.  A  very  small  quantity  of  fibrin,  therefore,  is  sufficient  to 
entangle  by  its  coagulation  all  the  fiuid  and  semi-fluid  parts  of  the 
blood,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  volumi- 
Doos,   trembling,  jelly-like  mass,   which   is  Fig,  63. 

known  by  the  name  of  the  "  crassamentum" 
or  "  clot."  (Fig.  63.) 

As  soon  as  the  clot  has  fairly  formed,  it 
begins  to  contract  and  diminish  in  size.     Ex- 
actly how  this  contraction  of  the  clot  is  pro- 
duced, we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly a  continuation  of  the  same  process  by 
whichitssolidificatioaisatfirstaccomplished,      bowi  nt  nceniircoio 
or  at  least  one  very  similar  to  it.     As  the     "tbd  blood,  .howingi 
contraction  proceeds,  the  albuminous  fluids    j^, 
begin  to  be  pressed  out  from  the  meshes  in 
which  they  were  entangled.     A  few  isolated  drops  first  appear  c 
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n«.  64. 


the  «ar&oe  of  tbe  clot.    Ttuw  drops  sooo  iDeraaM  in  nae  and  be> 

come  more  oanwroos,    Thej  rno  tc^etber  mai  coeleaee  witk  etA 

otber,  as  more  and  more  Quid  exudes  from  tbe  ooagnUted  mam, 

until  the  whole  snr&ce  of  the  clot  U  corered  with  a  thio  lajer  of 

fluid.    The  clot  at  first  adheres  pretty  strongly  to  the  vdes  of  the 

veuel  into  which  tbe  blood  was  drawn;  bat  as  its  oontraction  goea 

OD,  its  edges  are  separated,  and  the  fluid  continnes  to  exude  between 

it  and  tbe  sides  of  tbe  reaseL    This  exadttkn 

continues  for  ten  or  twelve  boors;  the  eldt 

growing  constantly  smaller  and  firmer,  am) 

the  expressed  flaid  more  and  more  abnndaot. 

Tbe  globules,  owing  to  their  greater  oon- 

aistency,  do  not  escape  with  the  albaminoa 

fluids,  but  remain  entangled  in  the  fibriuooa 

coagulum.     Finally,  at  the  end  of  tea  or 

twelve  hours  the  whole  of  tbe  blood  has  nan- 

Bowl  af  r..A.iri,iTi>D    ^^^7  separated  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  efa^ 

BLaoD,  •for  tvX'ahoDn;    which  18  a  red,  Opaque,  dense  and  reaistinK 

MdioaiiiifiBiiiiiBidHnin.    semi-solid  mass,  Consisting  oF  the  fibnn  and 

the  blood-globules;  and  the  terum,  wfaiofa  isa 

transparent,  nearly  colorless  fluid,  containing  the  water,  albnmes, 

and  saline  matters  of  the  plasma.  (Fig.  64.) 

The  change  of  tbe  blood  in  coagulation  may  therefore  be  ex> 
pressed  as  follows : — 

Before  coagulation  the  blood  consists  of 


lit.  OwDCLUi  mnd  2d.  Flaika — oontalning 


After  coagulation  it  is  separated  into 

l.t.  Clot,  conUinlng  /  W"^"  ""* 


Flbrfn, 
Albamen, 
Water, 
BalU. 


The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by  varioni 
physical  conditions,  which  have  been  studied  with  care  by  various 
observers,  but  more  particularly  by  Robin  and  Yerdeil.  The  con- 
ditions which  influence  the  rapidity  of  coagulation  areas  follows: 
First,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  drawn  from  tbe  vein, 
and  the  size  of  the  orifice  from  which  it  flows.  If  blood  be  drawn 
rapidly,  in  a  full  stream,  from  a  large  orifice,  it  remains  fluid  for  a 
comparatively  long  time;  if  it  be  drawn  slowly,  from  a  narrow 
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orifice,  it  ooagulates  quickly.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that  in  the 
operatioa  of  venesection,  the  blood  drawn  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  vein  runs  freely  and  coagulates  slowly ;  while  that 
which  is  drawn  toward  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  tension 
of  the  veins  has  been  relieved  and  the  blood  trickles  slowly  from 
the  wound,  coagulates  quickly.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  the  vessel 
into  which  the  blood  is  received  and  the  condition  of  its  internal 
surface.  The  greater  the  extent  of  sur&ce  over  which  the  blood 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  the  more  is  its  coagulation 
hastened.  Thus,  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into  a  tall,  narrow, 
cylindrical  vessel,  or  into  a  shallow  plate,  it  ooagulates  more  rapidly 
than  if  it  be  received  into  a  hemispherical  bowl,  in  which  the  ex- 
tent of  sur&ce  is  less,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  contains.  For  the  same  reason,  coagulation  takes  place 
more  rapidly  in  a  vessel  with  a  roughened  internal  surface,  than  in 
one  which  is  smooth  and  polished.  The  blood  coagulates  most 
rapidly  when  spread  out  in  thin  layers,  and  entangled  among  the 
fibres  of  cloth  or  sponges.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  hemorrhage 
oootinoes  longer  from  an  incised  wound  than  from  a  lacerated  one; 
because  the  blood,  in  flowing  over  the  ragged  edges  of  the  lacer- 
ated bloodvessels  and  tissues,  solidifies  upon  them  readily,  and  thus 
blocks  up  the  wound. 

In  all  these  cases,  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the  rapidity 
of  coagulation  and  the  firmness  of  the  clot.  When  coagulation 
takes  place  slowly,  the  clot  afterward  becomes  small  and  dense,  and 
the  serum  is  abundant.  When  coagulation  is  rapid,  there  is  but 
little  contraction  of  the  coagulum,  an  imperfect  separation  of  the 
serum,  and  the  clot  remains  large,  soft  and  gelatinous. 

It  is  well  known  to  practical  physicians  that  a  similar  relation 
exists  when  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  or  retarded  by 
disease.  In  cases  of  lingering  and  exhausting  illness,  or  in  diseases 
of  a  typhoid  or  exantbematous  character,  with  much  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  the  blood  coagulates  rapidly  and  the  clot  remains 
soft.  In  cases  of  active  inflammatory  disease,  as  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia,  occurring  in  previously  healthy  subjects,  the  blood 
coagulates  slowly,  and  the  clot  becomes  very  firm.  In  every 
instance,  the  blood  which  has  coagulated  liquefies  again  at  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction. 

The  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  not  a  commencement  of  organization. 
The  filaments  already  described,  which  show  themselves  in  the  clot 
(Fig.  62X  are  not,  properly  speaking,  organized  fibres,  and  are  en- 
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tirely  different  in  their  character  from  the  fibres  of  areolar  tisBoei  or 
any  other  normal  anatomical  elements.  They  are  simply  the  ultimate 
form  which  fibrin  assumes  in  coagulating,  just  as  albumen  takes  the 
form  of  granules  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  coagulation 
of  fibrin  does  not  differ  in  character  from  that  of  any  other  organic 
substance ;  it  merely  differs  in  the  physical  conditions  which  give 
rise  to  it.  All  the  coagulable  organic  substances  are  naturally  fluid, 
and  coagulate  only  when  they  are  placed  under  certain  unusual  con* 
ditions.  But  the  particular  conditions  necessary  for  coagulatimi 
vary  with  the  different  organic  substances.  Thus  albumen  ooaga- 
lates  by  the  application  of  heat.  Casein,  which  is  not  affected  by 
heat,  coagulates  by  contact  with  an  acid  body^  Pancreatine,  again, 
is  coagulated  by  contact  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  has  no 
effect  on  albumen.  So  fibrin,  which  is  naturally  fluid,  and  whidi 
remains  fluid  so  long  as  it  is  circulating  in  the  vessels,  ooagulatei 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  them  and  brought  in  contact  with 
unnatural  surfaces.  Its  coagulation,  therefore,  is  no  more  ^^  sponta- 
neous," properly  speaking,  than  that  of  any  other  organic  substance. 
Still  less  does  it  indicate  anything  like  organization,  or  even  a 
commencement  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  natural  prooeeses  of 
nutrition,  fibrin  is  assimilated  by  the  tissues  and  takes  part  in  their 
organization,  only  when  it  is  absorbed  by  them  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  fluid  form.  As  soon  as  it  is  once  coagulated  by  any 
means,  it  passes  into  an  unnatural  condition,  and  must  be  again 
liquefied  and  absorbed  into  the  blood  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 

As  the  fibrin,  therefore,  is  maintained  in  its  natural  condition  of 
fluidity  by  the  movement  of  the  circulating  blood  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessels,  anything  which  interferes  with  this  circulation  will 
induce  its  coagulation.  If  a  ligature  be  placed  upon  an  artery  in 
the  living  subject,  the  blood  which  stagnates  above  the  ligature 
coagulates  just  as  it  would  do  if  entirely  removed  from  the  circola- 
tion.  If  the  vessel  be  ruptured  or  lacerated,  the  blood  which 
escapes  from  it  into  the  areolar  tissue  coagulates,  because  here  also 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.  It  coagulates  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  vessels  after  death  owing  to  the  same  cause,  vis: 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  During  the  last  moments  of  life,  when 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  impeded,  the 
fibrin  oft;en  coagulates,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  upon  the 
moving  chordae  tendinesB  and  the  edges  of  the  valves,  just  as  it 
would  do  if  withdrawn  from  the  body  and  stirred  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.     In  every  instance,  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  is  a 
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morbid  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  cessation  or  distnrbance  of 
tbe  oiroalfttion. 

If  the  blood  be  allowed  to  coagulate  in  n  bowl,  and  the  clot  be 
then  diTided  by  a  vertical  section,  it  will 
be  seen  that  its  lower  portion  is  softer  and  Pig-  ^^■ 

of  a  deeper  red  than  the  upper.  (Fig.  66.) 
This  ia  because  the  globules,  which  are  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  plasma,  sink 
toward  the  bottom  of  tbe  vessel  before  coagu- 
lation takes  place,  and  accumulate  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  blood.  This  deposit  of 
the  globules,  however,  is  only  partial;  be- 
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eanse  they  are  soon  fixed  and  entangled  by    ^,,j  co*obi.db,  •hoiniii 
the  solid  mass  of  the  coagulum,  and  thua    "■■  ■««•'■  •«niiiiiii«ii«B  *t 
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reUkioea  in  the  position  in  which  they  hap- 
pened to  be  at  tbe  moment  that  coagulation  occurred. 

If  tbe  coagulation,  however,  be  delayed  longer  than  usual,  or  if 
the  globules  sink  more  rapidly  than  is  customary,  they  will  bare 
time  to  subside  entirely  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  blood, 
leaving  a  layer  at  the  surface  which  is  composed  of  plasma  alone. 
When  coagulation  then  takes  place,  this  upper  portion  solidifies 
at  the  same  time  with  the  rest,  and  the  clot  then  presents  two  dif- 
ferent portions,  viz.,  a  lower  portion  of  a  dark  red  color,  in  which 
the  globules  are  accumulated,  and  an  upper  portion  from  which  the 
globules  have  subsided,  and  which  is  of  a  grayish  white  color  and 
partially  transparent.  This  whitish  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  clot 
is  termed  the  "  bnffy  coat ;"  and  the  blood  presenting  it  is  said  to 
be"bu{fod."  It  is  an  appearance  which  often  presents  itself  in 
cases  of  acnte  inflammatory  disease,  in  which  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  unusually  retarded. 

When  a  clot  with  a  bu^  coat  begins  to  ^«'  ^'- 

contract,  the  contraction  takes  place  perfectly 
well  in  its  upper  portion,  but  in  the  lower 
part  it  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the 
globules  which  have  accumulated  in  large 
qoantity  at  the  bottom  of  the  clot.  While 
ibe  lower  part  of  the  coagulum,  therefore, 
remains  voluminous,  and  hardly  separates 
from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  its  upper  color-  staoD,  •haw\nf  ih*  noi 
teas  portion  diminishes  very  much  in  size;  »>""*'"*"pp^- 
and  as  its  edges  separate  from  the  siiles  of  the  vessel,  they  curl  over 
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toward  each  other,  so  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  dot  beooma 
more  or  less  excavated  or  cup-shaped.  (Fig.  66.)  The  blood  is  then 
said  to  be  "  buffed  and  cupped."  These  appearances  do  not  present 
themselves  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  only  when  the  blood  his 
become  altered  by  disease. 

The  entire  quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  body  has  never  been 
very  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  not  possible  to  extract  the  whde 
of  it  by  opening  the  large  vessels,  since  a  certain  portion  will  always 
remain  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  veins,  and  in  the  ci^il- 
laries  of  the  head  and  abdominal  organs.  The  other  methods 
which  have  been  practised  or  proposed  from  time  to  time  are  aU 
liable  to  some  practical  objection.  We  have  accordingly  only 
been  able  thus  far  to  ascertain  the  minimum  quantity  of  Uood 
existing  in  the  body.  Weber  and  Lehmann'  ascertained  as  metaij 
as  possible  the  quantity  of  blood  in  two  criminals  who  sofiend 
death  by  decapitation ;  in  both  of  which  cases  they  obtained  essen- 
tially similar  results.  The  body  weighed  before  decapitation  18S 
pounds  avoirdupois.  The  blood  which  escaped  from  the  vessels  aft 
the  time  of  decapitation  amounted  to  12.27  pounds.  In  order  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  blood  which  remained  in  the  vessels^  tin 
experimenters  then  injected  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  trunk  with 
water,  collected  the  watery  fluid  as  it  escaped  from  the  veins,  and 
ascertained  how  much  solid  matter  it  held  in  solution.  TUs 
amounted  to  477.22  grains,  which  corresponded  to  4.88  pounds  at 
blood.    The  result  of  the  experiment  is  therefore  as  follows: — 

Blood  wliich  escaped  from  the  yessels 12.S7  pouiidt. 

'*  remained  in  the  hodj 4.8S      ** 


Whole  qnantitj  of  blood  in  the  liring  bodj,  16.86 

The  weight  of  the  blood,  then,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  weight 
of  the  body,  was  as  1  :  8 ;  and  the  body  of  a  healthy  man,  weighing 
140  pounds,  will  therefore  contain  on  the  average  at  least  17} 
pounds  of  blood. 

'  Physiological  Chemistry,  to!,  i.  p.  638. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


RESPIRATION. 


Thb  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  arterial  system  has  a  bright 
scarlet  color;  but  as  it  passes  through  the  capillaries  it  gradually 
becomes  darker,  and  on  its  arrival  in  the  veins  its  color  is  a  deep 
purple,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  body  nearly  black.  There  are, 
iheiefore,  two  kinds  of  blood  in  the  body ;  arterial  blood,  which  is 
of  a  bright  color,  and  venous  blood,  which  is  dark.  Now  it  is  found 
tliat  the  dark-colored  venous  blood,  which  has  been  contaminated 
bj  passing  through  the  capillaries,  is  unfit  for  further  circulation. 
It  is  incapable,  in  this  state,  of  supplying  the  organs  with  their 
healthy  stimulus  and  nutrition,  and  has  become,  on  the  contrary, 
deleterious  and  poisonous.  It  is  accordingly  carried  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins,  and  thence  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  recon- 
verted into  arterial  blood.  The  process  by  which  the  venous  blood 
is  thus  arterialized  and  renovated,  is  known  as  the  process  of  re- 

This  process  takes  place  very  actively  in  the  higher  animals,  and 
probably  does  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  animals  without 
exception.  Its  essential  conditions  are  that  the  circulating  fluid 
shotdd  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air,  or  of  an 
aerated  fluid ;  that  is,  of  a  fluid  holding  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
in  solution.  The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a 
moist  and  permeable  animal  membrane,  the  respiratory  membrane, 
with  the  bloodvessels  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  air  or  aerated  fluid 
on  the  other.  The  blood  and  the  air,  consequently,  do  not  come  in 
direct  contact  with  each  other,  but  absorption  and  exhalation  take 
place  from  one  to  the  other  through  the  thin  membrane  which  lies 
between. 

The  special  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
differs  in  different  species  of  animals.  In  most  of  those  inhabiting 
the  water,  the  respiratory  organs  have  the  form  of  gills  or  branchice  ; 
that  is,  delicate  filamentous  prolongations  of  some  part  of  the 
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integument  or  macoas  membranes,  which  contain  an  abandani 
supply  of  bloodvessels,  and  which  hang  out  freely  into  the  aur^ 
rounding  water.    In  many  kinds  of  aquatic  lizards,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  mefwbranckus  (Fig.  67)^ 
^8'  ^'  there  are  upon  each  side  of  the 

neck  three  delicate  feathery 
tufVs  of  thread-like  prolonga- 
tions from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx,  which 
pass  out  through  fissures  in 
the  side  of  the  neck.  Each 
tuft  is  composed  of  a  prin- 

Head  Airs  Gills  of  MiiroBBAircHas.         cipal    Stcm,    UpOU    whlch    the 

filaments  are  arranged  in  a 
pinnated  form,  like  the  plume  upon  the  shaft  of  a  feather.  Eaeh 
filament,  when  examined  by  itself,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  thin,  rib- 
bon-shaped, double  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  in  the  interior  of 
which  there  is  a  plentiful  network  of  minute  bloodvessela.  The 
dark  blood,  as  it  comes  into  the  filament  from  the  branchial  artery, 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  water  in  which  the  filament  is 
bathed,  and  as  it  circulates  through  the  capillary  network  of  the 
gills  is  reconverted  into  arterial  blood.  It  is  then  carried  away  hy 
the  branchial  vein,  and  passes  into  the  general  current  of  the  ci^ 
culation.  The  apparatus  is  further  supplied  with  a  cartilaginous 
framework,  and  a  set  of  muscles  by  which  the  gills  are  gently  waved 
about  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  constantly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  fresh  portions  of  the  aerated  fluid. 

Most  of  the  aquatic  animals  breathe  by  gills  similar  in  all  their 
essential  characters  to  those  described  above.  In  terrestrial  and 
air-breathing  animals,  however,  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  situated 
internally.  In  them,  the  air  is  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  body,  into  certain  cavities  or  sacs  called  the  lungs,  which 
are  lined  with  a  vascular  mucous  membrane.  In  the  salamanders, 
for  example,  which,  though  aquatic  in  their  habits,  are  air-breathing 
animals,  the  lungs  are  two  long  cylindrical  sacs,  running  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  the  body,  commencing  anteriorly  by  a  communi- 
cation with  the  pharynx,  and  terminating  by  rounded  extremities 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  lungs,  or  air-sacs, 
have  a  smooth  internal  surface;  and  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  their  vessels  is  arterialized  by  exposure  to  the  air  contained 
in  their  cavities.    The  air  is  forced  into  the  lungs  by  a  kind  of 
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svnUoiring  movement,  and  ia  after  a  time  regurgitated  and  dis- 
cluu:ged,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Id  the  frog,  tortoise,  serpents,  &o^  the  structure  of  the  lung  is  a 
little  more  complicated,  since  respiration  ia  more  active  in  these 
aoimals,  and  a  more  perfect  organ  is  requisite  to  accomplish  the 
arterialization  of  the  blood.  In  these  animals,  the  cavity  of  the  lung, 
instead  of  being  simple,  is  divided  by  incomplete  partitions  into  a 
Domber  of  smaller  cavities  or  "  cells."  The  cells  all  communicate 
with  the  central  pulmonary  cavity ;  and  the  partitions,  which  join 
each  other  at  various  angles,  are  all  composed  of  thin,  projecting, 
double  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  bloodvessels  ramifying 
between  them.  (Mg.  68.)  By  this  arrangement, 
the  extent  of  surface  presented  to  the  air  by  the  ^* 

pulmonary  membrane  is  much  increased,  and  the 
arterializatioD  of  the  blood  takes  place  with  a 
oorresponding  degree  of  rapidity. 

Ia  the  homaD  subject,  and  in  all  the  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  lungs  are  constructed 
oo  a  plan  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the 
above,  and  which  differs  from  it  only  in  the 
greater  extent  to  which  the  pulmonary  cavity  is 
iobdivided,  and  the  surface  of  the  respiratory 
membrane  increased.  The  respiratory  apparatus 
(Pig.  69)  commences  with  the  larynx,  which 
oommunicates  with  the  pharynx  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Tben  follows  the  trachea,  a  membranous  tube  with  cartilaginous 
riogs ;  which,  upon  its  entrance  into  the  chest,  divides  into  the  right 
and  kft  bronchus.  These  again  divide  successively  into  second- 
ary and  tertiary  bronchi;  the  subdivision  continuing,  while  the 
bronchial  tubes  grow  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  separate 
oonatantly  from  each  other.  As  they  diminish  in  size,  the  tubas 
grow  more  delicate  in  structure,  and  the  cartilaginous  rings  and 
plates  disappear  from  their  walls.  They  are  iinally  reduced,  accord- 
ing to  Kolliker,  to  the  size  of  ^  j  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  are 
composed  only  of  a  thin  mucous  membrane,  lined  with  pavement 
^thelium,  which  rests  upon  an  elastic  fibrous  layer.  They  are 
then  known  as  the  "ultimate  bronchial  tubes." 

Each  ultimate  bronchial  tube  terminates  in  a  division  or  islet  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
termed  a  "  pulmonary  lobule."  Each  pulmonary  lobule  resembles 
in  its  structure  the  entire  frog's  lung  in  miniature.    It  consists  of  a 
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Fig.  70. 


vascular  membrane  inclosing  a  cavity;  which  cavity  is  divided 
into  a  large  number  of  secondary  compartments  by  thin  septa  or 
partitions,  wbicb  project  from  its  internal  surface.  (Fig.  70.)  These 
secondary  cavities  are  the  "  pulmonary 
cells,"  or  "  vesicles."  Kacb  vesicle  is  about 
Vi  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  is  covered 
on  its  exterior  with  a  close  network  of  ca- 
pillary bloodvessels,  which  dip  down  into 
the  spaces  between  the  adjacent  vesicles,  and 
expose  in  this  way  a  double  surface  to  the 
air  which  is  contained  in  their  cavities. 
Between  the  vesicles,  and  in  the  ioterstices 
between  the  lobules,  there  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  which  gives 
firmness  and  resiliency  to  the  pulmonary 
structure.  The  pulmonary  vesicles,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  KolUker,  are 
lined  everywhere  with  a  layer  of  pavement 
epithelium,  continuous   with    that   in   the 
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ultimate  bronchial  tubes.  The  whole  extent  of  respiratory  sor* 
face  in  both  Inngs  has  been  calculated  by  LieberkUhn'  at  fourteen 
hundred  square  feet  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  make  a  precisely 
accurate  calculation  of  this  extent;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
bdieve  that  the  estimate  adopted  by  Lieberkiihn,  regarded  as 
approximative,  is  not  by  any  means  an  exaggerated  one.  The 
great  multiplication  of  the  minute  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  of  the 
partitions  between  them,  must  evidently  increase  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  extent  of  sur&ce  over  which  the  blood,  spread 
out  in  a  thin  layer,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  These 
anatomical  conditions  are,  therefore,  the  most  favorable  to  its  rapid 
and  complete  arterialization. 

Respiratory  Movements  op  the  Chest. — The  air  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles  becomes  rapidly  vitiated 
in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  expelled 
and  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply.  This  exchange  or  renovation  of 
the  air  is  effected  by  alternate  movements  of  the  chest,  of  expansion 
and  collapse,  which  are  termed  the  '^  respiratory  movements  of  the 
chest."  The  expansion  of  the  chest  is  effected  by  two  sets  of  mus- 
des,  viz.,  first,  the  diaphragm,  and,  second,  the  intercostals.  While 
the  diaphragm  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  it  has  the  form  of  a  vaulted 
partition  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  edges  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  inferior 
oostal  cartilages,  the  borders  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  bodies  of 
the  lumbar  vertebraB,  while  its  convexity  rises  high  into  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  fifth  rib.  When  the  fibres 
of  the  diaphragm  contract,  their  curvature  is  necessarily  dimi- 
nished; and  they  approximate  a  straight  line,  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  their  contraction.  (Consequently,  the  entire  con- 
vexity of  the  diaphragm  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion; 
and  it  descends  toward  the  abdomen,  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  above  downward.  (Fig.  71.)  At  the  same  time  the  inter- 
costal muscles  enlarge  it  in  a  lateral  direction.  For  the  ribs,  arti- 
culated behind  with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  and  joined  in  front 
to  the  sternum  by  the  flexible  and  elastic  costal  cartilages,  are  so 
arranged  that,  in  a  position  of  rest,  their  convexities  look  obliquely 
outward  and  downward.  When  the  movement  of  inspiration  is 
about  to  commence,  the  first  rib  is  fixed  by  the  contraction  of  the 

■  In  Simon's  Chemistiy  of  Man,  PhiUda.  ed.,  1846,  p.  109. 
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Fig.  71. 


Bcaleni  musoleB,  and  tbe  intercostal  mnacles  then  oontracting  simnt 
taoeously,  the  riba  are  drawn  upward.    In  this  moTementy  as  each 

rib  rotates  upon  its  articnlation  with  the 
spinal  column  at  one  extremi^i  and  with 
the  sternum  at  the  other,  its  convexity  is 
necessarily  carried  outward  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  drawn  upward,  and  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  chest  are,  therefore,  expanded 
laterally.  The  sternum  itself  rises  lightly 
with  the  same  movement,  and  enlarges  to 
some  extent  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  thorax.  By  the  simultaneous  action, 
therefore,  of  the  diaphragm  which  ddsoendi, 
and  of  the  intercostal  muscles  which  lift 
the  ribs  and  the  sternum,  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  expanded  in  every  direction,  and 
the  air  passes  inward,  through  the  trachea 
and  bronchial  tubes,  by  the  simple  force  of 
aspiration. 

After  the  movement  of  inspiration  is  ao- 
complished,  and  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  mnsdes 
relax,  and  a  movement  of  expiration  takes 
place,  by  which  the  chest  is  partially  col* 
lapsed,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  pulmonary  cavity  expelled.  The 
movement  of  expiration  is  entirely  a  passive 
unMahow  the  flgare  of  the  chest    one,  and  is  accomplishcd  by  the  action  of 

when  collapsed ;  the  dotted  line«      ^,  ..^  ^^  r*'     ^    ^\         y^         -i 

•how  the  tame  when  expanded,     three  different  forccs.    First,  the  abdominal 

organs,  which  have  been  pushed  out  of  their 
usual  position  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  tall  backward  by 
their  own  weight  and  carry  upward  the  relaxed  diaphragm  before 
them.  Secondly,  the  costal  cartilages,  which  are  slightly  twisted 
out  of  shape  when  the  ribs  are  drawn  upward,  resume  their  natural 
position  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and,  drawing  the  ribs 
down  again,  compress  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Thirdly,  the  pul* 
monary  tissue,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  abundantly  sup* 
plied  with  yellow  elastic  fibres,  which  retract  by  virtue  of  their 
own  elasticity,  in  every  part  of  the  lungs,  after  they  have  been 
forcibly  distended,  and,  compressing  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  drive 
out  a  portion  of  the  air  which  they  contained.    By  the  constant 


DiAOBAH     XLLUtTBATIiro 
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reoarrenoe  of  these  alternating  movements  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
xmtioiii  fresh  portions  of  air  are  constantly  introduced  into  and 
expelled  from  the  chest 

The  whole  of  the  air,  however,  is  not  exchanged  at  each  move- 
ment of  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
remains  in  the  pulmonary  cavity  after  the  most  complete  expira- 
tion; and  even  after  the  lungs  have  been  removed  from  the  chest, 
they  still  contain  a  large  quantity  of  air  which  cannot  be  entirely 
displaced  by  any  violence  short  of  disintegrating  and  disorganizing 
the  pulmonary  tissue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  passes  in  and  out 
with  each  respiratory  movement ;  and  it  will  require  several  suc- 
cessive respirations  before  all  the  air  in  the  chest  can  be  entirely 
changed.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
exact  proportion  in  volume  which  exists  between  the  air  which  is 
alternately  inspired  and  expired,  or  ^Hidal''  air,  and  that  which 
remains  constantly  in  the  chest,  or  "  residual"  air,  as  it  is  called. 
It  has  been  estimated,  however,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,'  fix)m  the  reports 
of  various  observers,  that  the  volume  of  inspired  and  expired  air 
varies  from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  entire  quantity  contained  in 
the  chest  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it  will  require  from  eight  to 
ten  respirations  to  change  the  whole  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  movements  of  the  chest  cannot  be  sufficient  to 
change  the  air  at  all  in  the  pulmonary  lobules  and  vesicles.  The 
air  which  is  drawn  in  with  each  inspiration  penetrates  only  into 
the  trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  until  it  occupies  the  place  of  that 
which  was  driven  out  by  the  last  expiration.  By  the  ordinary 
respiratory  movements,  therefore,  only  that  small  portion  of  the 
air  lying  nearest  the  exterior,  in  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
would  fluctuate  backward  and  forward,  without  ever  penetrating 
into  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lung,  were  there  no  other  means  pro- 
vided for  its  renovation.  There  are,  however,  two  other  forces  in 
play  for  this  purpose.  The  first  of  these  is  the  diffusive  power  of 
the  gases  themselves.  The  air  remaining  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  chest  is  richer  in  carbonic  acid  and  poorer  in  oxygen  than  that 
which  has  been  recently  inspired ;  and  by  the  laws  of  gaseous  dif- 
fusion there  must  be  a  constant  interchange  of  these  gases  between 

I  Human  PhTsiologj,  Philada.  ed.,  1855,  p.  300. 
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the  palmonaiy  veaiclee  uid  the  traohea,  tending  to  mix  then 
equally  in  all  parte  of  the  lung.  This  mntael  diffiuion  and  intST' 
mixture  of  the  gases  will  therefore  tend  to  renovate,  partiaUj  rt 
'  least,  the  ur  in  the  pulmonary  lobnlee  and  TeeicleB.  Seoondly  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes,  down  to  thoee  even  of  the  smalleit 
aze,  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  oorered  with  a 
ciliated  epithelium.  The  movement  of  these  cilia  ia  found  to  be 
directed  always  from  below  upward;  and,  like  ciliary  motioa 
wherever  it  oocura,  has  the  effect  of  producing  a  current  in  the 
same  direction,  in  the  fluids  covering  the  mucous  membrane.  Ite 
air  iu  the  tubes  moat  partia* 
^-  ''^  pate,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 

this  current,  and  a  doohle 
stream  of  air  therefore  ia  estate 
lished  in  each  bronchial  tnbe; 
one  current  passing  &om  with- 
in ontward  along  the  walla  ot 
the  tube,  and  a  return  ennvnt 
passing  from  without  inwaid, 
uaiBwu<i«miit,pradiuiiJbr<!tiiu7DaHoD.  aloug  the  ocntral  part  of  its 
cavity.  (Kg.  72.)  By  tiiis 
means  a  kind  of  aerial  circulation  is  constantly  maintained  in  the 
interior  of  the  bronchial  tubes;  which,  combined  with  the  mntoal 
diffusioQ  of  the  gases  and  the  alternate  expansion  and  oollapae  of 
the  chest,  ef^tuolly  accomplish  the  renovation  of  the  air  oontaioed 
in  all  parts  of  the  pulmonary  cavity. 

BssFlBATORY  MoTKUZNTS  OF  THB  GLOTTIS.— Bende  the  move- 
ments of  expansion  and  collapse  already  described,  belonging  to 
the  cheat,  there  are  similar  reapiratoiy  movements  which  take  place 
in  the  larynx.  If  the  respiratory  paaaages  be  examined  after  death, 
in  the  state  of  collapse  in  which  they  are  usually  found,  it  will  he 
noticed  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  very  much  smaller  than 
the  cavity  of  the  trachea  below.  The  glottis  itself  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  narrow  chink,  while  the  passage  for  the  in^iied 
air  widens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  in  the  trachea 
constitutes  a  spacious  tube,  nearly  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  over 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  have  found,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  human  subject  the  space  included  between  the  vocal  chords 
has  an  area  of  only  0.15  to  0.17  square  inch;  while  the  calibre 
of  the  trachea  in  the  middle  of  its  length  is  0.46  square  inch. 
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This  dtq>roponion,  however,  which  is  so  evideiit  after  death,  does 
not  exist  daring  life.  While  TespiratioD  is  going  on,  there  is  a 
Qonaiant  and  regular  movement  of  the  vocal  chords,  sjachronoas 
with  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements  of  the  chest,  bj 


Mmald  SHIlUca*.  o.  Op*BlB(  of  Lk*  |1MU>. 


which  the  size  of  the  glottis  is  alternately  enlarged  and  dimioished. 
At  eveiy  inspiration,  ^e  glottis  opens  and  allows  the  air  to  pass 
freely  into  the  trachea ;  at  every  expiration  it  collapses,  and  the 
air  ia  driven  out  through  it  from  be- 
low.   These  movements  are  called  the  ^*  '"• 
"respiratory  movementa  of  the  glottis." 
They  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
tbose  of  the  chest,  and  are  excited  or 
letarded   by  similar  causes.      When- 
ever the  general  movements  of  respira- 
tion are  harried  and  labored,  those  c 
the  glottis  become  accelerated  and  in- 
creased in  intensity  at  the  same  time ; 
and  when  the  movements  of  the  chest 
m  slower  or  fainter  than  usual,  owing 
to  debility,  coma,  or  the  like,  tbose  of 
the  glottis  are  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion. 

lo  the  respiratory  motions  of  the    ,,^"1^  ThTMw" a'ni'im'" EtT- 
glottifl,  as  in  those  of  the  chest  the    fi""*-  «■  AijMoa  »riti>g».  d. 

°  ^       *    ■         ■      .-  ■  ■■  CriMid  arlllnge.    «,  Pu.lerior  crieo- 

nwvement  of  inspiration  is  an  acUve    u^kbom  buhum.  /.irubM. 
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one,  and  that  of  expiration  passive.  In  inspiration,  the  glotkb  is 
opened  by  contraction  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  mniolQiL 
(Fig.  75.)  These  muscles  originate  from  the  posterior  sar&oe  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  median  line;  and  their  fibres,  mnning 
upward  and  outward,  are  inserted  into  the  external  angle  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  By  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  during 
the  movement  of  inspiration,  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  rotated 
upon  their  articulations  with  the  cricoid,  so  that  their  anterior 
extremities  are  carried  outward,  and  the  vocal  chords  stretched  and 
separated  from  each  other.  (Fig.  74.)  In  this  way,  the  size  of  the 
glottis  may  be  increased  from  0.16  to  0.27  square  inch. 

In  expiration,  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  relaxed, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  vocal  chords  brings  them  back  to  their 
former  position. 

The  motions  of  respiration  consist,  therefore,  of  two  sets  of  move- 
ments :  viz.,  those  of  the  chest,  and  those  of  the  glottis.  These  move- 
ments, in  the  natural  condition,  correspond  with  each  other  both  in 
time  and  intensity.  It  is  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  nervous 
influence,  that  the  chest  expands  to  inhale  the  air,  while  the  glottis 
opens  to  admit  it ;  and  in  expiration,  the  muscles  of  both  chest  and 
glottis  are  relaxed,  while  the  elasticity  of  the  tissues,  by  a  kind  of 
passive  contraction,  restores  the  parts  to  their  original  oondition. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  AIR  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

The  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs, 
is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  about  21 
per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  oxygen,  to  79  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  It 
also  contains  about  one-twentieth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  a  vary- 
ing quantity  of  watery  vapor,  and  some  traces  of  ammonia.  If  col- 
lected and  examined,  after  passing  through  the  lungs,  it  is  found  to 
have  become  altered  in  the  following  essential  particulars,  viz : — 

1st.  It  has  lost  oxygen. 

2d.  It  has  gained  carbonic  acid.    And 

Sd.  It  has  absorbed  the  vapor  of  water. 

Beside  the  two  latter  substances,  there  are  also  exhaled  with  the 
expired  air  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  over  and  above  what 
was  taken  in  with  inspiration,  and  a  little  animal  matter  in  a 
gaseous  form,  which  communicates  a  slight  but  peculiar  odor  to 
the  breath.    The  air  is  also  somewhat  elevated  in  temperature,  by 
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oontact  with  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  By  &r  the  most 
important  part,  however,  of  the  above  changes  suffered  by  the  air, 
oonsiatEi  in  its  loss  of  oxygen,  and  its  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  oxygen  which  disappears  from  the  inspired  air  is  not  entirely 
replaced  in  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled ;  that  is,  there  is  less  oxygen 
in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  returned  to  the  air  by  expiration  than 
has  been  lost  during  inspiration. 

There  is  even  more  oxygen  absorbed  than  is  given  off  again  in 
both  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  together,  which  are 
exhaled  fix)m  the  lungs.^  There  is,  then,  a  constant  disappearance 
of  oxygen  from  the  air  used  in  respiration,  and  a  constant  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  which  disappears  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  over  and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  In 
the  herbivora,  it  is  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  oxy* 
gen  inspired ;  in  the  camivora,  20  or  25  per  cent.,  and  even  more. 
It  18  a  very  remarkable  fact,  also,  and  an  important  one,  as  regards 
the  theory  of  respiration,  that,  in  the  same  animal,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  to  that  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  dogs,  for  instance,  while  fed  on  ani- 
mal food,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Begnault  and  Beiset,  25 
per  cent  of  the  inspired  oxygen  disappeared  in  the  body  of  the 
animal ;  but  when  fed  on  starchy  substances,  all  but  8  per  cent, 
reappeared  in  the  expired  carbonic  acid.  It  is  already  evident,  there- 
fore, from  these  facts,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  is  not 
altogether  employed  in  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  BLOOD  DURING  RESPIRATION. 

If  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
air  by  respiration  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  blood  during  the 
same  process,  we  find,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  latter 
correspond  inversely  with  the  former.  The  blood,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  suffers  the  following  alterations: — 

Ist.  Its  color  is  changed  from  venous  to  arterial. 

2d.  It  absorbs  oxygen.    And 

8d.  It  exhales  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapor  of  water. 

I  Lehmann's  Phjsiologioal  Chemistrjr,  Philada.  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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The  interchange  of  gases,  which  takes  place  daring  reapintioQ 
between  the  air  and  the  blood,  is  a  simple  phenomenon  of  absorp- 
tion and  exhalation.  The  inspired  oxygen  does  not,  as  Lavoisier 
once  supposed,  immediately  combine  with  carbon  in  the  lungs,  and 
return  to  the  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  the  first  fact  of  importance  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  examination  of  the  blood  in  this  respect  is  the  fol* 
lowing,  viz :  that  carbonic  acid  exists  ready  farmed  in  the  venous  bbod 
before  its  entrance  into  the  lungs;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thai  the 
oocygen  which  is  absorbed  during  respiration  passes  off  in  a  free  stak 
with  the  arterial  blood.  The  real  process,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
lung,  is,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  as  follows :  The  blood  comes 
to  the  lungs  already  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  In  passing  through 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  and  a  transudation  of  gases 
takes  place  through  the  moist  animal  membranes  of  the  lung. 
Since  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  in  the  air-vesicles,  a  portion  of  this 
gas  leaves  the  blood  and  passes  out  through  the  pulmonaiy  mem- 
brane ;  while  the  oxygen,  being  more  abundant  in  the  air  of  the 
vesicles  than  in  the  circulating  fluid,  passes  inward  at  the  same 
time,  and  is  condensed  by  the  blood. 

In  this  double  phenomenon  of  exhalation  and  absorption,  which 
takes  place  in  the  lungs,  both  parts  oF  the  process  are  eqoally 
necessary  to  life.  It  is  essential  for  the  constant  activi^  and  nutri- 
tion of  the  tissues  that  they  be  steadily  supplied  with  oxygen  by 
the  blood ;  and  if  this  supply  be  cut  off,  their  functional  activity 
ceases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced  in 
the  body  by  the  processes  of  nutrition  becomes  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance, if  it  be  allowed  to  collect  in  large  quantity.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  carbonic  acid  is  removed  by  exhalation  through 
the  lungs  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  body;  bat 
if  respiration  be  suspended,  or  seriously  impeded,  since  the  produo- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  continues,  while  its  elimination's  prevented, 
it  accumulates  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues,  and  terminates  life 
in  a  few  moments,  by  a  rapid  deterioration  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
and  more  particularly  by  its  poisonous  effect  on  the  nervous  systeuL 

The  deleterious  effects  of  breathing  in  a  confined  space  will 
therefore  very  soon  become  apparent.  As  respiration  goes  on,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  constantly  diminishes,  and  the  carbonic  acid, 
mingled  with  it  by  exhalation,  increases  in  quantity.    After  a  time 
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the  air  beoomes  iusoordingly  so  poor  in  oxygen  that,  by  that  fiEtct 
alonei  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
carbonic  acid  becomes  so  abundant  in  the  air  vesicles  that  it  prevents 
the  escape  of  that  which  already  exists  in  the  blood ;  and  the  dele- 
terious e£bct  of  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating  fluid  is  added 
to  that  produced  by  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen.  An  increased 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  therefore  injurious 
in  a  similar  manner,  although  there  may  be  no  diminution  of  oxy- 
gen; ainoe  by  its  presence  it  impedes  the  elimination  of  the  carbonic 
aoid  already  formed  in  the  blood,  and  induces  the  poisonous  eftects 
which  result  from  its  accumulation. 

Examination  of  the  blood  shows  furthermore  that  the  interchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs  is  not  complete  but  only  partial  in  its  extent. 
It  results  from  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  Magnus,  and  others, 
thai  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  are  contained  in  both  venous 
and  arterial  blood.  Magnus'  found  that  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
to  carbonic  acid,  by  volume,  in  arterial  blood  was  as  10  to  26 ;  in 
venous  blood  as  10  to  40.  The  venous  blood,  then,  as  it  arrives  at 
the  langs,  still  retains  a  remnant  of  the  oxygen  which  it  had  pre- 
viously absorbed;  and  in  passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries 
it  gives  off  only  a  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  has 
become  charged  in  the  general  circulation. 

The  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  exist  in  a  state  of 
9olution  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and  not  in  a  state  of  intimate  chemi- 
cal combination.  This  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  both  of  these 
sabstances  may  be  withdrawn  &om  the  blood  by  simple  exhaustion 
with  an  air  pump,  or  by  a  stream  of  any  other  indifferent  gas,  such 
as  hydrogen,  which  possesses  sufficient  physical  displacing  power. 
Magnus  found'  that  freshly  drawn  arterial  blood  yielded  by  simple 
agitation  with  carbonic  acid  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
of  oxygen.  The  carbonic  acid  may  also  be  expelled  from  venous 
blood  by  a  current  of  pure  oxygen,  .or  of  hydrogen,  or,  in  great 
measure,  by  simple  agitation  with  atmospheric  air.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining,  however,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
blood  be  altogether  in  a  free  state,  or  whether  it  be  partly  in  a 
state  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  a  base,  under  the  form  of 
an  alkaline  bicarbonate.  A  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  itself 
will  lose  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  become  reduced  to  the 

*  In  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  570. 
'  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  34. 
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condition  of  a  carbonate,  by  simple  exhaostion  trnder  the  air-pnmp, 
or  by  agitation  with  pure  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
Lehmann  has  found'  that  after  the  expulsion  of  all  the  oarbonio 
acid  removable  by  the  air-pump  and  a  current  of  hydrogen,  there 
still  remains,  in  ox's  blood,  0.1628  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda; 
and  he  estimates  that  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  have  retained  all 
the  carbonic  acid,  previously  given  off,  in  the  form  of  a  bicarbonate. 
It  makes  little  or  no  difference,  however,  so  far  ar  r^ards  the  pro> 
cess  of  respiration,  whether  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  exist  in 
an  entirely  free  state,  or  under  the  form  of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate; 
since  it  may  be  readily  removed  from  this  combination,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  by  contact  with  an  indifierent  gas. 

The  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  are  in  solution  prin* 
cipally  in  the  blood-globules^  and  not  in  the  plasma.  The  researohet 
of  Magnus  have  shown'  that  the  blood  holds  in  solution  2^  timfls 
as  much  oxygen  as  pure  water  could  dissolve  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture; and  that  while  the  serum  of  the  blood,  separated  from  ike 
globules,  exerts  no  more  solvent  power  on  oxygen  than  pore  water, 
defibrinated  blood,  that  is,  the  serum  and  globules  mixed,  dissolves 
quite  as  much  oxygen  as  the  fresh  blood  itself.  The  same  thing  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  therefore  the  semi* 
fluid  blood-globules  which  retain  these  two  gases  in  solution;  and 
since  the  color  of  the  blood  depends  entirely  upon  that  of  the  f^ 
bules,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  blood  should  alter  its  hoe 
from  purple  to  scarlet  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  where  the 
globules  give  up  carbonic  acid,  and  absorb  a  fresh  quantity  of 
oxygen.  The  above  change  may  readily  be  produced  outside  thd 
body.  If  freshly  drawn  venous  blood  be  shaken  in  a  bott]e  with 
pure  oxygen,  its  color  changes  at  once  from  purple  to  red ;  and  the 
same  change  will  take  place,  though  more  slowly,  if  the  blood  be 
simply  agitated  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
surface  of  defibrinated  venous  blood,  and  the  external  parts  of  a 
dark-colored  clot,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  become  rapidly  red- 
dened, while  the  internal  portions  retain  their  original  oolor. 

The  process  of  respiration,  so  far  as  we  have  considered  it,  con- 
sists in  an  alternate  interchange  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
blood  of  the  general  and  pulmonary  circulations.  In  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  and  oxygen  absorbed;  while 

1  Op.  oit.,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

'  In  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  oit.,  voL  ii.  pp.  28—32. 
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in  the  general  circulation  the  oxygen  gradually  disappears,  and  is 
replaced,  in  the  venous  blood,  by  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  which 
thus  disappears  from  the  blood  in  the  general  circulation  does  not, 
for  the  most  part,  enter  into  direct  combination  in  the  blood  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  it  exists  there,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the 
fiirm  of  a  simple  solution.  It  is  absorbed,  however,  from  the  blood 
of  the  capilluy  vessels,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the  substance  of  the 
vascular  tissues.  The  blood  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  as  a  circulating  fluid,  destined  to  transport  oxygen  from  the 
lungs  to  the  tissues;  for  it  is  the  tissues  themselves  which  finally 
appropriate  the  oxygen,  and  fix  it  in  their  substance. 

The  next  important  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  study 
of  the  respiratory  process  relates  to  tfie  origin  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
ike  venous  blood  It  was  formerly  supposed,  when  Lavoisier  first 
discovered  the  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respiration,  that  the 
production  of  the  carbonic  acid  could  be  accounted  for  in  a  very 
nmple  manner.  It  was  thought  to  be  produced  in  the  lungs  by  a 
direct  union  of  the  inspired  oxygen  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  was  found  afterward,  however,  that 
this  oould  not  be  the  case ;  since  carbonic  acid  exists  already  formed 
in  the  blood,  previous  to  its  entrance  into  the  lungs.  It  was  then 
imagined  that  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  and  the  consequent  prodne- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  took  place  in  the  capillaries  of  the  general 
circulation,  since  it  could  not  be  shown  to  take  place  in  the  lungs, 
nor  between  the  lungs  and  the  capillaries.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  no  direct  evidence  exists  of  such  a  direct  oxidation  taking 
place  anywhere.  The  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  takes  place  in  three  different  modes :  1st,  in  the  lungs; 
2d,  in  the  blood;  and  3d,  in  the  tissues. 

First,  fin  the  lungs.  There  exists  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  a  pecu- 
liar acid  substance  first  described  by  Yerdeil'  under  the  name  of 
^'pneumic"  or  "  pulmonic^'  acid.  It  is  a  crystallizable  body,  soluble 
in  water,  which  is  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  by  transformation  of  some  of  its  other  ingredients,  in  the 
same  manner  as  sugar  is  produced  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  It  is 
on  account  of  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  the  fresh  tissue  of 
the  lung  has  usually  an  acid  reaction  to  test-paper,  and  that  it  has 
also  the  property,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers,  of 

I  Robin  and  Verdeil,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 
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decomposing  the  metallic  cyanides,  with  the  production  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  a  property  not  possessed  by  sections  of  areolar  tisBOS^ 
the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  &c.  &c.  When  the  blood,  thero- 
fore,  comes  in  contact  with  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  is 
permeated  everywhere  by  pneumic  acid  in  a  soluble  form,  its 
alkaline  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  if  any  be  present,  are  deoom* 
posed  with  the  production  on  the  one  hand  of  the  pneumates  of 
soda  and  potass,  and  on  the  other  of  free  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
exhaled.  M.  Bernard  has  found^  that  if  a  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  be  rapidly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  rabbit,  it 
becomes  decomposed  in  the  lungs  with  so  rapid  a  development  of 
carbonic  acid,  that  the  gas  accumulates  in  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  even  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  immediate  death  by  stoppage  <^  the 
circulation.  In  the  normal  condition,  however,  the  carbonates  and 
bicarbonates  of  the  blood  arrive  so  slowly  at  the  lungs  that  as  &st 
as  they  are  decomposed  there,  the  carbonic  acid  is  readily  a^^^M 
by  expiration,  and  produces  no  deleterious  effect  on  the  oirculatioD. 

Secondly,  in  the  blood.  There  is  little  doubt,  although  the  fiwt  has 
not  been  directly  proved,  that  some  of  the  oxygen  definitely  di»> 
appears,  and  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  also  formed,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  blood-globules  during  their  circulation.  Sinoe  these 
globules  are  anatomical  elements,  and  since  they  undoubtedly  go 
through  with  nutritive  processes  analogous  to  those  which  take 
place  in  the  elements  of  the  solid  tissues,  there  is  no  reason  for  dis- 
believing that  they  also  require  oxygen  for  their  support,  and  that 
they  produce  carbonic  acid  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  interstitial 
decomposition.  While  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  therefore^ 
contained  in  the  globules,  are  for  the  most  part  transported  by 
these  bodies  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues,  and  from  the  tissues  back 
again  to  the  lungs,  they  probably  take  part,  also,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  blood-globules  themselves. 

Thirdly,  in  the  tissues.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  source 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  From  the  experiments  of  Spal* 
lanzani,  W.  Edwards,  Marchand  and  others,  the  following  very 
important  fact  has  been  established,  viz.,  that  every  organized  tissue 
and  even  every  organic  suhstance^  when  in  a  recent  condition^  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  of  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  O.  Liebig, 
for  example,'  found  that  frog's  muscles,  recently  prepared  and  corn* 

*  Archives  G£n.  de  MM.,  zri.  222.        '  In  Lehmaim,  op.  oit.,  toI.  U.  p.  474. 
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pletelj  freed  from  blood,  continued  to  absorb  oxygen  and  discharge 
carbonic  acid.  Similar  experiments  with  other  tissues  have  led 
to  m  similar  result.  The  interchange  of  gases,  therefore,  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  takes  place  mostly  in  the  tissues  themselves. 
It  is  in  their  substance  that  the  oxygen  becomes  fixed  and  assimi- 
lated, and  that  the  carbonic  acid  takes  its  origin.  As  the  blood  in 
the  lungs  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  and  absorbs  oxygen 
from  it,  so  in  the  general  circulation  it  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the 
tissues,  and  absorbs  from  them  carbonic  acid. 

We  come  lastly  to  examine  the  exact  mode  by  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  originates  in  the  animal  tissues.  Investigation  shows  that 
even  here  it  is  not  produced  by  a  process  of  oxidation^  or  direct  union 
i^  oxygen  unlh  the  carbon  of  the  tissues,  but  in  some  other  and  more 
indirect  mode.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  animals  and  fresh 
animal  tissues  will  continue  to  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen  or  of  nitrogen,  or  even  when  placed  in  a  vacuum. 
Marchand  found^  that  frogs  would  live  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  in  pure  hydrogen  gas ;  and  that  during  this  time  they  exhaled 
even  more  carbonic  acid  than  in  atmospheric  air,  owing  probably 
to  the  superior  displacing  power  of  hydrogen  for  carbonic  acid. 
For  while  16,600  grains'  weight  of  frogs  exhaled  about  1.13  grain 
of  carbonic  acid  per  hour  in  atmospheric  air,  they  exhaled  during 
the  same  time  in  pure  hydrogen  as  much  as  4.07  grains.  The  same 
observer  found  that  frogs  would  recover  on  the  admission  of  air 
after  remaining  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  a  nearly  complete 
vacuum ;  and  that  if  they  were  killed  by  total  abstraction  of  the 
air,  16,600  grains  weight  of  the  animals  were  found  to  have 
eliminated  9.3  grains  of  carbonic  acid.  The  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  by  the  tissues  does  not,  therefore,  depend  directly  upon  the 
aooeas  of  free  oxygen.  It  cannot  go  on,  it  is  true,  for  an  indefinite 
time,  any  more  than  the  other  vital  processes,  without  the  presence 
of  oxygen.  But  it  may  continue  long  enough  to  show  that  the 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  not  a  direct  product  of  oxidation,  but  that 
it  originates,  on  the  contrary,  in  all  probability,  by  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  tissues,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  various  other 
substances  on  the  other,  with  which  we  are  not  yet  fully  acquainted; 
in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  decomposition  of  sugar 
during  fermentation  gives  rise  to  alcohol  on  the  one  hand  and  to 

*  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 
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carbonic  acid  on  the  other.  The  fermentation  of  sogar,  wlien  H 
once  commenced,  does  not  reqaire  the  continued  aooeas  of  air.  It 
will  go  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  or  even  when  confined  in 
a  dose  ressel  over  mercury;  since  its  carbonic  acid  is  not  produced 
by  direct  oxidation,  bat  by  a  decomposition  of  the  sugar  already 
present.  For  the  same  reason,  carbonic  acid  will  continue  to  be 
exhaled  by  living  or  recently  dead  animal  tissues,  even  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

Carbonic  acid  makes  its  appearance,  accordingly,  in  the  tissues^ 
as  one  product  of  their  decomposition  in  the  nutritive  proceaa. 
From  them  it  is  taken  up  by  the  blood,  either  in  simple  solution  or 
in  loose  combination  as  a  bicarbonate,  transported  by  the  circulation 
to  the  lungs,  and  finally  exhaled  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane in  a  gaseous  form. 

The  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  should  accordingly  be 
studied  by  itself  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
its  quantity  ascertained  in  the  different  physiological  conditions  of 
the  body.  According  to  the  researches  of  Vierordt,*  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate  on  this  subject,  an  adult  man  gives 
off  1.62  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  with  each  normal  expiration. 
This  would  give  19.1B  cubic  inches  per  minute,  1149.6  cubic  inches 
per  hour,  and  15.4  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled,  however,  varies  from  time  to  time,  according  to  many 
diflEerent  circumstances;  so  that  no  such  estimate  can  represent 
correctly  its  quantity  at  all  times.  These  variations  have  been 
very  fully  investigated  by  Andral  and  Gavarret,'  who  found  that 
the  principal  conditions  modifying  the  amount  of  this  gas  produced 
were  age,  sex,  constitution  and  development  The  variations  were 
very  marked  in  different  individuals,  notwithstanding  that  the 
experiments  were  made  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  and  with  the 
subject  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition.  Thus  they 
found  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  per  hour  in  five 
different  individuals  was  as  follows : — 

QUAIITITT  OF  CaRBOKIC  AcID  PBB  HOUB. 

In  Bubject  No.  1 1207  onbio  inobet. 

"        "         "2 970      **  " 

««        "         "    3 1260      "  " 

"        ««         "    4 1250      "  " 

«*        "         ««    6 1591      "  " 

'  In  Lebmann,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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Willi  regard  to  the  difEerenoe  produced  by  age,  it  was  found  that 
from  the  period  of  eight  years  up  to  puberty  the  quantity  of  car- 
booic  acid  increases  oonstantly  with  the  age.  Thus  a  boy  of  eight 
yaara  exhales,  on  the  average,  664  cubic  inches  per  hour ;  while  a 
boy  of  fifteen  years  exhales  981  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time. 
Boys  exhale  during  this  period  more  carbonic  acid  than  girls  of  the 
same  age.  In  males  this  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  continues  till  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  year,  when  it  reaches, 
on  the  average,  1898  cubic  inches  per  hour.  Its  quantity  then 
remains  stationary  for  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  then  diminishes  slightly 
firom  the  fortieth  to  the  sixtieth  year ;  and  after  sixty  years  dimi- 
nishes in  a  marked  degree,  so  that  it  may  fall  so  low  as  1088  cubic 
inches.  In  one  superannuated  person,  102  years  of  age,  Andral 
and  Gavarret  found  the  hourly  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  be 
only  665  cubic  inches. 

In  women,  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  ceases  at  the  period  of 
paberty;  and  its  production  then  remains  constant  until  the  cessa- 
tion of  menstruation,  about  the  fortieth  or  forty -fifth  year.  At  that 
time  it  increases  again  until  after  fifty  years,  when  it  subsequently 
diminishes  with  the  approach  of  old  age,  as  in  men.  Pregnancy, 
oocorring  at  any  time  in  the  above  period,  immediately  produces  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  strength  of  the  constitution,  and  more  particularly  the  deve- 
JopmerU  of  the  muscular  system,  was  found  to  have  a  very  great 
influence  in  this  respect ;  increasing  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
very  much,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  individual.  The 
largest  production  of  carbonic  acid  observed  was  in  a  young  man, 
26  years  of  age,  whose  frame  presented  a  remarkably  vigorous  and 
athletic  development,  and  who  exhaled  1591  cubic  inches  per  hour. 
This  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  moreover,  in  well  developed 
persons,  is  not  owing  simply  to  the  size  of  the  entire  body,  but 
particularly  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system,  since  an 
unusually  large  skeleton,  or  an  abundant  deposit  of  adipose  tissue, 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  such  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Andral  and  Gavarret  finally  sum  up  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions as  follows : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  a 
given  time  varies  with  the  age,  the  sex,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
subject. 

2.  In  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
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acid  varies  aooording  to  the  age ;  and  that  indapeiidently  of  the 
weight  of  the  indiyidaal  subjected  to  experiment. 

3.  Daring  all  the  periods  of  life,  from  that  of  eight  yean  up  to 
the  most  advanced  age,  the  male  and  female  may  be  distingiiished 
by  the  different  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  which  they  exhale  io  i 
given  time.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  male  exhales  always  i 
larger  quantity  than  the  female.  This  difference  is  particnlaily 
marked  between  the  ages  of  16  and  40  years,  during  which  period 
the  male  usually  exhales  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  femak 

4.  In  the  male,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  increases  oonatantfy 
from  eight  to  thirty  years;  and  the  rate  of  this  increase  nndeigoei 
a  rapid  augmentation  at  the  period  of  puberty.  Beyond  tfaiity 
years  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  begins  to  decrease^  and  ill 
diminution  is  more  marked  as  the  individual  approaches  extreoM 
old  age ;  so  that  near  the  termination  of  life,  the  quantity  of  oarboiiio 
acid  produced  may  be  no  greater  than  at  the  age  of  ten  yearn. 

6.  In  the  female,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  increases  aooord- 
ing to  the  same  law  as  in  the  male,  from  the  age  of  eight  yetn 
until  puberty.  But  at  the  period  of  puberty,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  appearance  of  menstruation,  the  exhalation  of  carbonio 
acid,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the  male,  ceases  to  increase;  and 
it  afterward  remains  stationary  so  long  as  the  menstrual  periods 
recur  with  regularity.  At  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  increases  in  a  notable  manner;  then  it  de- 
creases again,  as  in  the  male,  as  the  woman  advances  toward  old  age. 

6.  During  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  of  cir 
bonic  acid  rises,  for  the  time,  to  the  same  standard  as  in  women 
whose  menses  have  ceased. 

7.  In  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
greater  as  the  constitution  is  stronger,  and  the  muscular  system 
more  fully  developed. 

Prof.  Scharling,  in  a  similar  series  of  investigations,'  found  that 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  was  greater  during  the  diges- 
tion of  food  than  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  is  greater,  also,  in  the 
waking  state  than  during  sleep ;  and  in  a  state  of  activity  than  in 
one  of  quietude.  It  is  diminished,  also,  by  fatigue,  and  by  most 
conditions  which  interfere  with  perfect  health. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  lunga^ 

'  Aniuiles  de  Chimie  et  de  Pharmaoie,  rol.  viii.  p.  490. 
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bat  the  interchange  of  gases  takes  place,  also,  to  some  extent  through 

the  skin.    It  has  been  found,  by  inclosing  one  of  the  limbs  in  an 

air-tight  case,  that  the  air  in  which  it  is  confined  loses  oxygen  and 

gaiDB  in  carbonic  acid.  By  an  experiment  of  this  sort,  performed  by 

YxoL  Scharling,^  it  was  ascertained  that  the  carbonic  acid  given  off 

from  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  in  the  human  subject,  is  from  one- 

oxtieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  that  discharged  during  the  same  period 

from  the  lungs.    In  the  true  amphibious  animals,  that  is,  those 

which  breathe  by  lungs,  and  can  yet  remain  under  water  for  an 

indefinite  period  without  injury  (as  frogs  and  salamanders),  the 

reepiratory  function  of  the  skin  is  very  active.    In  these  animals, 

the  integument  is  very  vascular,  moist,  and  flexible;  and  is  covered, 

not  with  dry  cuticle,  but  with  a  very  thin  and  delicate  layer  of 

epithelium.    It,  therefore,  presents  all  the  conditions  necessary  for 

the  accomplishment  of  respiration ;  and  while  the  animal  remains 

beneath  the  surface,  and  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  the 

exhalation  and  absorption  of  gases  continue  to  take  place  through 

the  skin,  and  the  process  of  respiration  goes  on  in  a  nearly  unin- 

termpted  manner. 

'  In  Carpenter's  Human  Phjaiology,  Philada.  ed.,  1855,  p.  308. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ANIMAL  HEAT. 


One  of  the  most  important  phenomena  presented  by  animals  and 
vegetables  is  the  property  which  they  possess  of  maintaining,  mora 
or  less  constantly,  a  standard  temp)erature,  notwithstanding  the 
external  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  to  which  they  may  be  sub- 
jected. If  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  jar  of  water,  be  heated  up  to  100^ 
or  200®  F.,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  at  60®  or  60®,  it  will  imme* 
diately  begin  to  lose  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction ;  and  this 
loss  of  heat  will  steadily  continue,  until,  after  a  certain  time,  the 
temperature  of  the  heated  body  has  become  reduced  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  It  then  remains  stationary  at  this  pointy 
unless  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  should  happen  to  rise  at 
fall ;  in  which  case,  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  inorganic 
body,  its  temperature  remaining  constant,  6t  varying  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  medium. 

With  living  animals,  the  case  is  different.  If  a  thermometer  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  or  placed  under  the  tongue 
of  the  human  subject,  it  will  indicate  a  temp)erature  of  100®  F.,  very 
nearly,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere at  the  time.  This  internal  temperature  is  the  same  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter.  If  the  individual  upon  whom  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  be  afterward  exposed  to  a  cold  of  zero,  or  even  of  20® 
or  80®  below  zero,  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  interior  of 
the  body  will  still  stand  at  100®  F.  As  the  body,  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  exposure,  must  have  been  losing  heat  by  radiation  and 
conduction,  like  any  inorganic  mass,  and  has,  notwithstanding,  main- 
tained a  constant  temperature,  it  is  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  has  been  generated  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  means  of  the 
vital  processes,  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  external  loss.  The 
internal  heat,  so  produced,  is  known  by  the  name  of  vital  or  animal 
JieaL 

There  are  two  classes  of  animals  in  which  the  production  of  vital 
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leat  takes  place  with  such  activity  that  their  blood  and  interaal 
>rgaD8  are  nearly  always  very  much  above  the  external  temperature; 
ind  which  are  therefore  called  ''  warm-blooded  animals."  These  are 
nammalia  and  birds.  Among  the  birds,  some  species,  as  the  gull, 
lave  a  temperature  as  low  as  100^  F.;  but  in  most  of  them  it  is 
ligher,  sometimes  reaching  as  high  as  110^  or  111^.  In  the  mam- 
nalians,  to  which  class  man  belongs,  the  animal  temperature  is  never 
ar  from  100^.  In  the  seal  and  the  Greenland  whale,  it  has  been 
band  to  be  104®;  and  in  the  porpoise,  which  is  an  air-breathing 
mima1|  99^.5.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  98®  to  100.®  When  the 
emperature  of  the  air  is  below  this,  the  external  parts  of  the  body, 
neing  most  exposed  to  the  cooling  influences  of  radiation  and  con- 
laction,  fall  a  little  below  the  standard,  and  may  indicate  a  tempera- 
ore  of  97®,  or  even  several  degrees  below  this  point.  Thus,  on  a 
rery  cold  day,  the  thinner  and  more  exposed  parts,  such  as  the  nose, 
he  ears,  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  may  become  cooled  down  con- 
oderably  below  the  standard  temperature,  and  may  even  be  con- 
|[ealed,  if  the  cold  be  severe ;  but  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
>rgmD8  and  of  the  blood  still  remains  the  same  under  all  ordinary 
sxpoBures. 

If  the  cold  be  so  intense  and  long  continued  as  to  affect  the 
jieneral  temperature  of  the  blood,  it  at  once  becomes  fatal.  It  has 
Men  found  that  although  a  warm-blooded  animal  usually  preserves 
ti  natural  temperature  when  exposed  to  external  cold,  yet  if  the 
ictaal  temperature  of  the  blood  become  reduced  by  any  means 
nore  than  5®  or  6®  below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably 
lesolts.  The  animal,  under  these  circumstances,  gradually  becomes 
orpid  and  insensible,  and  all  the  vital  operations  finally  cease. 
Birds,  accordingly,  whose  natural  temperature  is  about  110®,  die  if 
he  blood  be  cooled  down  to  100®,  which  is  the  natural  temperature 
>f  the  mammalia;  and  the  mammalians  die  if  their  blood  be  cooled 
lown  below  94®  or  95®.  Each  of  these  different  classes  has  there- 
ore  m  natural  temperature,  at  which  the  blood  must  be  maintained 
n  order  to  sustain  life;  and  even  the  different  species  of  animals, 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  have  each  a  specific  temperature  which 
a  characteristic  of  them,  and  which  cannot  be  raised  or  lowered,  to 
my  considerable  extent,  without  producing  death. 

While  in  the  birds  and  mammalians,  however,  the  internal  pro- 
luction  of  heat  is  so  active,  that  their  temperature  is  nearly  always 
considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  media,  and  suffers  but 
itUe  variation ;  in  reptiles  and  fish,  on  the  other  hand,  its  produc- 
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tion  is  much  less  rapid,  and  the  temperature  of  their  bodies  diflhn 
but  little  from  that  of  the  air  or  water  which  they  inhabit.  Birds  and 
mammalians  are  therefore  called  '^  warm-blooded,"  and  reptiles  and 
fish  "  cold-blooded"  animals.  There  is,  however,  no  other  distiD^ 
tion  between  them,  in  this  respect,  than  one  of  degree.  In  reptiki 
and  fish  there  is  also  an  internal  source  of  heat ;  only  this  is  not  lo 
active  as  in  the  other  classes.  Even  in  these  animals  a  diflferenoe 
is  usually  found  to  exist  between  the  temperature  of  their  bodiei 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  media.  John  Hunter,  Sir  Humphnj 
Davy,  Czermak,  and  others,^  have  found  the  temperature  of  Proleai 
anguinus  to  be  63^.6,  when  that  of  the  air  was  65^4;  that  of  a  frog 
48'',  in  water  at  44''.4 ;  that  of  a  serpent  88''.46,  in  air  at  Sl'^.S ;  that 
of  a  tortoise  84^,  in  air  at  79^.5 ;  and  that  of  fish  to  be  from  V.1 
to  2^.6  above  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 

The  following  list'  shows  the  mean  temperature  belonging  to 
animals  of  different  classes  and  species. 


Birds. 


1 


Mammalia.  • 


RiPTILB. 

Fish. 


Ahimal. 
'  SwaUow 

Heron  • 

Raven  . 

Pigeon  . 

Fowl     . 

GnU      . 

'  Squirrel 
Goat  . 
Cat 

Hare     . 
Oz 

Dog       . 
Man 
Ape 

Toad     . 


{ 


Carp 
Tenoh 


Mbav  TsMFDAtVia 

1110.26 
lllo.a 

108O.5 
107O.6 

ioeo.7 

lOOO.o 

105O 

102O.5 

101O.3 
100O.4 

990.S 

990.4 

980.6 

950.9 

510.6 

610.26 
620.10 


In  the  invertebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  the  internal  heal 
is  produced  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  readily  estimated.  In  some 
of  the  more  active  kinds,  however,  such  as  insects  and  arachnids, 
it  is  occasionally  generated  with  such  activity  that  it  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  thermometer.  Thus,  the  temperature  of  the 
butterfly,  when  in  a  state  of  excitement,  is  from  6^  to  9^  above 


'  Simon's  ChemiBtry  of  Man,  Philadelphia  edition,  p.  124. 
<  Ibid.,  pp.  123—126. 
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that  of  the  air;  and  that  of  the  humble-bee  from  8^  to  10^  higher 
than  the  exterior.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Newport,^ 
the  interior  of  a  hive  of  bees  may  have  a  temperature  of  48^.5, 
when  the  external  atmosphere  is  at  34^.5,  even  while  the  insects 
are  quiet;  but  if  they  be  excited,  by  tapping  on  the  outside  of  the 
hive^  it  may  rise  to  102^.  In  all  cases,  while  the  insect  is  at  rest, 
the  temperature  is  very  moderate;  but  if  kept  in  rapid  motion  in 
a  oonfined  space,  it  may  generate  heat  enough  to  afiEect  the  thermo- 
meter sensibly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Even  in  vegetables  a  certain  degree  of  heat-producing  power  is 
occasionally  manifest.  Usually,  the  exposed  surface  of  a  plant  is 
80  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  mass,  that  whatever  caloric  may 
be  generated  is  too  rapidly  lost  by  radiation  and  evaporation,  to  be 
ippreeiated  by  ordinary  means.  Under  some  circumstances,  how- 
aver,  it  may  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  readily 
perceptible.  In  the  process  of  malting,  for  example,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  germinating  grain  is  piled  together  in  a  mass,  its  ele- 
vated temperature  may  be  readily  distinguished,  both  by  the  hand 
and  the  thermometer.  During  the  flowering  process,  also,  an  unu- 
inal  evolution  of  heat  takes  place  in  plants.  The  flowers  of  the 
geraniuni  have  been  found  to  have  a  temperature  of  87^,  while 
that  of  the  air  was  81^;  and  the  thermometer,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  a  clump  of  blossoms  of  arum  cordifolium,  has  been  seen  to  rise 
to  111^,  and  even  121^,  while  the  temperature  of  the  external  air 
was  only  66^.* 

Dutrochet  has  moreover  found,  by  a  series  of  very  ingenious  and 
delicate  experiments,'  that  nearly  all  parts  of  a  living  plant  gene- 
rate a  certain  amount  of  heat.  The  proper  heat  of  the  plant  is 
usually  so  rapidly  dissipated  by  the  continuous  evaporation  of  its 
fluids,  that  it  is  mostly  imperceptible  by  ordinary  means ;  but  if 
this  evaporation  be  prevented,  by  keeping  the  air  charged  with 
watery  vapor,  the  heat  becomes  sensible  and  can  be  appreciated  by 
a  delicate  thermometer.  Dutrochet  used  for  this  purpose  a  thermo- 
eleetric  apparatus,  so  constructed  that  an  elevation  of  temperature 
of  1^  F.|  in  the  substance  examined,  would  produce  a  deviation  in 
the  needle  of  nearly  nine  degrees.  By  this  means  he  found  that  he 
oonkL  appreciate,  without  difficulty,  the  proper  temperature  of  the 
plant.    A  certain  amount  of  heat  was  constantly  generated,  during 

*  Carpenter's  Oeneral  and  Comparative  Physiology,  Philadelpliiai  1851,  p.  852. 

*  Carpenter's  Gen.  and  Comp.  Physiology,  p.  846. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  NatoreUes,  2d  series,  zii.  p.  277. 
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the  day,  in  the  green  sterna,  the  leaves,  the  buds,  and  even  the 
roots  and  fruit  The  maximum  temperature  of  these  parta,  abofa 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  was  sometimes  a  little  oter 
one-half  a  degree,  Fahrenheit;  though  it  was  often  oonsideraUy 
less  than  this. 

The  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  fabric,  therefore,  genoate 
different  quantities  of  caloric.  In  the  same  manner,  the  heat^pro- 
ducing  power  is  not  equally  active  in  different  species  of  animab; 
but  its  existence  is  nevertheless  common  to  both  animals  and  vege- 
tables. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  generation  of  this  internal  or  vM 
heat,  we  may  start  with  the  assertion  that  its  prodnction  dependi 
upon  changes  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  is  so  £Eir  to  be  regarded  « 
a  chemical  phenomenon.  The  sources  of  heat  which  we  meet  with 
in  external  nature  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  the  heat  is  of 
a  physical  origin ;  as,  for  example,  that  derived  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  friction  of  solid  substances,  or  the  passage  of  eledrio 
currents.  In  other  instances  it  is  produced  by  chemical  cbangei; 
and  the  most  abundant  and  useful  source  of  artificial  heat  is  the 
oxidation,  or  combustion,  of  carbon  and  carbonaceous  oompoanda 
Wood  and  coal,  substances  rich  in  carbon,  are  mostly  used  for  tUi 
purpose;  and  charcoal,  which  is  nearly  pure  carbon,  is  frequently 
employed  by  itself.  These  substances,  when  burnt,  or  oxidiied, 
evolve  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  produce,  as  the  result  of  their 
oxidation,  carbonic  acid.  In  order  that  the  process  may  go  on,  it 
is  of  course  necessary  that  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  shoald  have 
free  access  to  the  burning  body;  otherwise  the  combustion  and 
evolution  of  heat  cease,  for  want  of  a  necessary  agent  in  the  chami- 
cal  combination.  In  all  these  instances,  the  quantity  of  heat  gene* 
rated  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxidation;  and  may 
be  measured,  either  by  the  quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  or  by  that 
of  carbonic  acid  produced.  It  may  be  made  to  go  on,  also,  either 
rapidly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  abundance  and  purity  in  whidi 
oxygen  is  supplied  to  the  carbonaceous  substance.  Thus,  if  char 
coal  be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  bums  rapidly 
and  violently,  raises  the  temperature  to  a  high  point,  and  is  soon 
entirely  consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  shut  up  in  a  olose 
stove,  to  which  the  air  is  admitted  but  slowly,  it  produces  only  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  may  require  a  much  longer 
time  for  its  complete  disappearance.  Nevertheless,  for  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon  consumed,  the  amount  of  heat  generated,  and 
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ihat  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  will  be  equal  in  the  two  cases.  In 
one  instance  we  have  a  rapid  combustion,  in  the  other  a  slow  com- 
bufllioQ ;  the  total  effect  being,  however,  the  same  in  both. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  commonly  produced  by  artifi- 
cial means.  Its  evolution  is  here  dependent  upon  two  striking 
conditions,  which  are  essential  to  it,  and  by  which  it  is  always 
■ooompanied,  viz.,  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  and  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid. 

Now,  since  the  two  phenomena  just  mentioned  are  presented 
■Iso  by  the  living  body,  and  since  they  are  accompanied  here,  too, 
bj  the  production  of  animal  heat,  it  was  very  natural  to  suppose 
tbaft  in  the  animal  organization,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  internal 
heat  must  be  owing  to  an  oxidation  or  combustion  of  carbon: 
According  to  Lavoisier,  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  lungs  was  sup- 
posed to  combine  immediately  with  the  carbon  of  the  pulmonary 
lianiea  and  fluids,  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  to  be  at  once  returned 
under  that  form  to  the  atmosphere;  the  same  quantity  of  heat  result- 
ing from  the  above  process  as  would  have  been  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  similar  quantity  of  carbon  in  wood  or  coal.  Accord- 
ingly, he  regarded  the  lungs  as  a  sort  of  stove  or  furnace,  by  which 
die  rest  of  the  body  yras  warmed,  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
kling  blood. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  this  view  was  altogether  erro- 
neons;  for  the  slightest  examination  shows  that  the  lungs  are  not 
perceptibly  warmer  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  that  the  heat- 
producing  power,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  reside  exclusively 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  Furthermore,  subsequent  investigations 
showed  the  following  very  important  facts,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  in  the  lungs, 
bnt  exists  in  the  blood  before  its  arrival  in  the  pulmonary  capilla- 
ries ;  and  that  the  oxygen  of  the  inspired  air,  so  far  from  combining 
with  carbon  in  the  lungs,  is  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  blood- 
globules,  and  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the  general  circulation. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  oxidation  or  combustion  of  the 
blood  must  take  place,  if  at  all,  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body. 

Liebig  accordingly  adopted  Lavoisier's  theory  of  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  with  the  above  modification.  He  believed  the  heat 
of  the  animal  body  to  be  produced  by  the  oxidation  or  combustion 
of  certain  elements  of  the  food  while  still  circulating  in  the  blood ; 
these  substances  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water  by 
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the  oxidation  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogeni  and  immadiatdy 
pelled  from  the  body  without  ever  having  formed  a  part  of  the  solid 
tissues.  He  therefore  divided  the  food  into  two  different  nlimna  of 
alimentary  substances;  viz^  1st,  the  niirogenoua  or  pUutie  elemmlif 
which  are  introduced  in  comparatively  small  quantity,  mnd  whieh 
are  to  be  actually  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  tiasues,  aooh  as 
albumen,  muscular  flesh,  &c. ;  and  2d,  the  hydro-^arbom  or  respiraiarjf 
elements,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  and  fat;  which,  according  to  his  view, 
are  taken  into  the  blood  solely  to  be  burned,  never  being  assimilated 
or  converted  into  the  tissues,  but  only  oxidized  in  the  circolatiaii, 
and  immediately  expelled,  as  above,  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  He  therefore  regarded  these  elements  of  the  hoA 
only  as  so  much  fuel ;  destined  simply  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  but  taking  no  part  in  the  proper  function  of  nutrition. 

The  above  theory  of  animal  heat  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
and  acknowledged  by  the  medical  profession  until  within  a  leeent 
period.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  some  of  its  deficiencies  and 
inconsistencies  were  pointed  out,  by  Lehmann  in  Oermanji  and  by 
Bobin  and  Yerdeil  in  France ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  begun  lo 
lose  ground  and  give  place  to  a  different  niode  of  explanation,  mora 
in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  physiologicid  soienoe.  We 
believe  it,  in  fact,  to  be  altogether  erroneous;  and  incapable  of 
explaining,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  phenomena  of  animal  heet| 
as  exhibited  by  the  living  body.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  pass  in 
review  the  principal  objections  to  the  theory  of  combnstioni  oon^ 
sidered  as  a  physiological  doctrine. 

I.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  regard  the  evolution  of  heat  as 
dependent  solely  on  direct  oxidation.  This  is  only  one  of  ill 
sources,  as  we  see  constantly  in  external  nature.  The  sun's  ray% 
mechanical  friction,  electric  currents,  and  more  particolarly  m  great 
variety  of  chemical  actions,  such  as  various  saline  combinations  sad 
decompositions,  are  all  capable  of  producing  heat ;  and  even  simple 
solutions,  such  as  the  solution  of  caustic  potass  in  water,  the  mixtnrs 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  or  of  alcohol  and  water,  will  often  pro- 
duce a  very  sensible  elevation  of  temperature.  Now  we  know  that 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  a  thousand  different  actions  of  this 
nature  are  constantly  going  on;  solutions,  combinations  and  deoom- 
poeitions  in  endless  variety,  all  of  which,  taken  together,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  provided  the 
theory  of  combustion  should  be  found  insufficient  or  improbable. 
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IL  In  yegetables  there  is  an  internal  production  of  heat,  as  well 
dm  in  animds;  a  fiict  which  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
ttsperiments  of  Datrochet  and  others,  already  described.  In  vege- 
tables,  however,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic add  do  not  take  place ;  excepting,  to  some  extent,  during  the 
night.  On  the  contrary,  the  diurnal  process  in  vegetables,  it  is  well 
known,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  light  they  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen.  And  it 
is  exceedingly  remarkable  that,  in  Dutrochet's  experiments,  he 
foand  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants  was  always  accompanied 
by  the  disappearance  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
nants  which,  in  the  daylight,  exhale  oxygen  and  evolve  heat,  if 
placed  in  the  dark,  immediately  begin  to  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale 
carbonic  acid;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evolution  of  heat  is  sus- 
pended. Dutrochet  even  found  that  the  evolution  of  heat  by  plants 
piwented  a  regular  diurnal  variation;  and  that  its  maximum  of 
intensity  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
uinrpticn  qf  eaahomc  add  and  the  exhabUion  of  oxygen  are  going  an 
wOk  the  greatest  activity.  The  proper  heat  of  plants,  therefore,  can- 
not be  the  result  of  oxidation  or  combustion,  but  must  be  dependent 
on  an  entirely  different  process. 

III.  In  animals,  the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled  do  not  correspond  with  each  other.  Most 
fieqnently  a  certain  aipount  of  oxygen  disappears  in  the  body,  over 
and  above  that  which  is  returned  in  the  breath  under  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  overplus  of  oxygen  has  been  said  to  unite  with 
the  hydrogen  of  the  food,  so  as  to  form  water  which  also  passes  out 
by  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  a  pure  assumption,  resting  on  no  direct 
evidence  whatever,  for  we  have  no  experimental  proof  that  any 
more  watery  vapor  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  than  is  supplied  by 
the  fluids  taken  into  the  stomach.  It  is  superfluous,  therefore,  to 
amntnft  that  any  of  it  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  hydrogen. 

Fnrthermore,  the  proportion  of  overplus  oxygen  which  disap- 
pears in  the  body,  beside  that  which  is  exhaled  in  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  breath,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  animal  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  food.  Begnault  and  Beiset*  found  that  in  dogs,  fed 
on  meat^  the  oxygen  which  reappeared  under  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  was  only  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  absorbed ;  while 

'  Aunalefl  de  Chimiu  et  de  Physique,  3d  series,  xxvi.  p.  428. 
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in  dogs  fbd  on  vegetable  flabetanceB  it  amounted  to  over  90  par 
cent.  In  some  instances,^  where  the  animals  (rabbits  and  fowk) 
were  fed  on  bread  and  grain  exclusively,  the  proportion  <^  ezpiisd 
oxygen  amounted  to  101  or  even  102  per  cent, ;  diat  iB|  more  ocqfw 
was  actually  eantained  in  the  earbanic  acid  exhaled,  than  had  been  sl- 
tarbed  in  a  fret  state  from  the  atmosphere.  A  portion,  at  least,  of  d» 
carbonic  acid  must  therefore  have  been  produced  by  other  metsi 
than  direct  oxidation. 

lY.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  d» 
carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs  is  not  primarily 
formed  in  the  blood,  but  makes  its  appearance  in  tiie  subataaoe  of 
the  tissues  themselves ;  and  furthermore,  that  even  here  it  does  not 
originate  by  a  direct  oxidation,  but  rather  by  a  process  of  deoon- 
position,  similar  to  that  by  which  sugar,  in  fermentation,  is  lesdvod 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  We  understand  from  this  bow  to 
explain  the  singular  fact  alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  Tiii,  d» 
abundant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  under  some  circumstaiioa^ 
with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of  free  oxygen.  The  statonsst 
made  by  Liebig,  therefore,  that  starchy  and  oily  matters  taken  iriA 
the  food  are  immediately  oxidized  in  the  circulation  without  etar 
being  assimilated  by  the  tissues,  is  without  foundation.  It  new, 
in  &ct,  rested  on  any  other  ground  than  a  supposed  probabDHj; 
and  as  we  see  that  carbonic  acid  is  abundantly  prodaoed  in  Ike 
body  by  other  means,  we  have  no  longer  any  reason  for  assamin^ 
without  direct  evidence,  the  existence  of  a  combustive  process  is 
the  blood. 

Y.  The  evolution  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  not  general,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  resulted  from  a  combustion  of  the  blood ;  but  local, 
since  it  takes  place  primarily  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  them- 
selves. Yarious  causes  will  therefore  produce  a  local  elevation  or 
depression  of  temperature,  by  modifying  the  nutritive  changd 
which  take  place  in  the  tissues.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  experiment 
of  Bernard,  which  we  have  often  verified,  division  of  the  sympsr 
thetic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  produces  very  soon  a  marked 
elevation  of  temp)erature  in  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and 
&ce.  Local  inflammations,  also,  increase  very  sensibly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  part  in  which  they  are  seated,  while  that  of  the  genend 

'  Amuiles  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbjsiqae,  3d  series,  xxri,  ppw  409—451. 
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umm  of  tbe  blood  u  not  altered.  Finally  it  baa  been  demonatrated 
bj  Bernard  that  in  the  natoral  atate  of  the  aystem  there  is  a  marked 
diflbrmoe  in  the  temperature  of  the  different  organa  and  of  the  blood 
reliiming  from  thenu^  The  method  adopted  by  thia  experimenter 
wia  to  introdnoe,  in  the  living  animal,  the  bulb  of  a  fine  thermo- 
meter auooeaaively  into  the  bloodvesaels  entering  and  those  leaving 
tha  varioua  internal  organ&  The  difference  of  temperature  in  these 
two  aitoationa  showed  whether  the  blood  had  lost  or  gained  in  heat 
while  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  organ.  Bernard  found,  in 
the  fiivt  place,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  so  far 
from  inoreasingi  was  absolutely  diminished  in  temperature;  the 
blood  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  being  sometimes  a  little  more 
and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  degree  Fahr.  lower 
than  on  the  right  aide.  This  slight  cooling  of  the  blood  in  the 
Innga  ia  owing  simply  to  its  exposure  to  the  air  through  the  pul- 
nKNUuy  membrane,  and  to  the  vaporization  of  water  which  takes 
pboe  in  these  organs.  In  the  abdominal  viscera,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Uood  is  increased  in  temperature.  It  is  sensibly  warmer  in  the 
portal  vein  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  very  considerably  warmer  in  the 
heptttic  vein  than  in  either  the  portal  or  the  vena  cava.  The  blood 
of  the  hepatic  vein  is  in  £Etct  warmer  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  The  production  of  heat,  therefore,  according  to  Ber- 
naid'a  observations,  is  more  active  in  the  liver  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  system.  As  the  chemical  processes  of  nutrition  are 
neeeasarily  different  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  it  is  easy  to 
nndexBtand  why  a  specific  amount  of  heat  should  be  produced  in 
each  of  them.  A  similar  &ct,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  noticed  by 
Datrochet,  in  regard  to  the  different  parts  of  the  vegetable  organ- 
isation. 

YL  Animal  heat  has  been  supposed  to  stand  in  a  special  relation 
to  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  because  in  warm-blooded  animals 
the  req)iratory  process  is  more  active  than  in  those  of  a  lower 
temperature;  and  because,  in  the  same  animal,  an  increase  or 
diminution  in  the  evolution  of  heat  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  diminution  in  the  products  of  respiration. 
Bat  this  is  also  true  of  all  the  other  excretory  products  of  the  body. 
An  elevation  of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  activity 
of  all  the  nutritive  processes.    Not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  the 

■  Gazette  Hebdomads  ire,  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  26, 1856. 
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ingredients  of  the  nrine  and  the  perspiration  are  discharged  in  larger 
qoantity  than  nsuaL  An  increased  snpplj  of  food  also  is  reqniisd, 
as  well  as  a  krger  quantity  of  oxygen;  and  the  digestiTe  and 
secretory  processes  both  go  on,  at  the  same  time,  with  unusual 
activity. 

Animal  heat,  then,  is  a  phenomenon  which  results  from  the 
simultaneous  activity  of  many  different  processes,  taking  place  in 
many  different  organs,  and  dependent,  undoubtedly,  on  difforeot 
chemical  changes  in  each  one.  The  introduction  of  oxygen  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  have  no  direct  connection  with  each 
other,  but  are  only  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  long  series  of 
continuous  changes,  in  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  vaooemMij 
take  a  part  Their  relation  is  precisely  that  which  exists  between 
the  food  introduced  through  the  stomach,  and  the  urinary  iogie- 
dients  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  The  tissues  require  for  their 
nutrition  a  constant  supply  of  solid  and  liquid  food  which  is  intro- 
duced through  the  stomach,  and  of  oxygen  which  is  introdneed 
through  the  lungs.  The  disintegration  and  decomjxMitioii  of  Ae 
tissues  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  urea,  uric  acid,  ko^  whidi  sis 
discharged  with  the  urine,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  carbonie  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  But  the  oxygen  is  not  diieodj 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  any  more  than  the  food  is  direelly 
converted  into  urea  and  the  urates. 

Animal  heat  is  not  to  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  a 
combustive  process.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  food  is  ''  burned''  in  the  circulation.  It  is,  od 
the  contrary,  assimilated  by  the  substance  of  the  tissues;  and  tbeaa^ 
in  their  subsequent  disintegration,  give  rise  to  several  exorotoiy 
products,  one  of  which  is  carbonic  acid. 

The  numerous  combinations  and  decompositions  which  follov 
each  other  incessantly  during  the  nutritive  process,  result  in  the 
production  of  an  internal  or  vital  heat,  which  is  present  in  both 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  which  varies  in  amount  in  diflerent 
species,  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  and  even  in 
different  parts  and  organs  of  the  same  body. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 


THE   CIRCULATION. 


Thb  blood  may  be  regarded  as  a  nutritious  fluid,  holding  in 
solution  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
tiflBoes.  In  some  animals  and  vegetables,  of  the  lowest  organization, 
lach  as  infusoria,  polypes,  algsa,  and  the  like,  neither  blood  nor 
drenlation  is  required ;  since  all  parts  of  the  body,  haying  a  similar 
stracture,  absorb  nourishment  equally  from  the  surrounding  media, 
and  oarry  on  nearly  or  quite  the  same  chemical  processes  of  growth 
and  aaaimilation.  In  the  higher  animals  and  vegetables,  however, 
aa  well  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  case  is  different  In  them,  the 
itractore  of  the  body  is  compound.  Diflferent  organs,  with  widely 
diflerent  functions,  are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  frame ;  and 
CMoh  of  these  functions  is  more  or  less  essential  to  the  continued 
esialenoe  of  the  whole.  In  the  intestine,  for  example,  the  process 
of  digestion  takes  place;  and  the  prepared  ingredients  of  the  food 
are  thence  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels,  by  which  they  are 
tmnsported  to  distant  tissues  and  organs.  In  the  lungs,  again, 
the  blood  absorbs  oxygen  which  is  afterward  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  tissues;  and  carbonic  acid,  which  was  produced  in  the  tissues, 
is  exhaled  from  the  lungs.  In  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin, 
other  substances  again  are  produced  or  eliminated,  and  these  local 
prooeases  are  all  of  them  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
organization.  The  circulating  fluid  is  therefore,  in  the  higher 
animals,  a  means  cf  transparUUion^  by  which  the  substances  pro- 
dooed  in  particular  organs  are  dispersed  throughout  the  body,  or 
by  which  substances  produced  generally  in  the  tissues  are  conveyed 
to  particular  organs,  in  order  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  consists  of  four  different  parts,  viz : 
ImL  The  heart;  a  hollow,  muscular  organ,  which  receives  the  blood 
at  one  orifice  lind  drives  it  out,  in  successive  impulses,  at  another. 
2d.  The  arteries;  a  series  of  branching  tubes,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  heart  to  the  different  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 
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9A.  The  capillariea;  a  netvork  of  minate  inowolating  tnbale^ 
which  are  interwoven  with  the  nibRtaDce  of  the  tismiea,  and  whU 
bring  the  blood  into  intimate  contact  with  the  cells  and  fibres  o( 
which  they  are  composed;  and,  4th,  The  Teina;  a  aet  c^  oonverg- 
ing  vessels,  destined  to  collect  the  blood  from  the  capillarien,  and 
retura  it  to  the  heart.  Id  each  of  these  four  different  parts  of  Uw 
<»rculatoT7  apparatus,  the  movement  of  the  blood  is  peculiar  and 
dependent  on  special  conditions.  It  will  therefore  recjiiire  to  bt 
studied  in  each  one  of  them  separately. 


The  fltractare  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  vessels  oonneotcd 
with  it,  varies  considerably  in  different  classes  of  animals,  owing  to 
the  different  arraDgement  of  the  respiratoiy  organs.    For  the  reqii- 
ratory  apparatus  bmng  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  body,  and 
the  one  most  closely  oonneotcd 
^**  "•  by  anatomical   relations  wilk 

the  organs  of  oircolatioa,  tbs 
latter  are  necessarily  modiflrf 
in  stracture  to  correspond  whli 
the  former.  In  fish,  for  azan- 
pie  (Fig.  7A),  the  heart  is  aa 
organ  consisting  of  two  princi- 
pal cavities :  an  auricle  (a)  into 
which  the  blood  is  received  fron 
the  central  extremity  of  the 
vena  cava,  and  a  veotiiele  iff) 
into  which  the  blood  is  driven 
by  the  contraction  of  theaaTiel& 
The  ventricle  is  considerably 
larger  and  more  powerfal  than 
the  auricle,  and  by  its  oontrw- 
tion  drives  the  blood  into  the 
mai  n  artery  supplying  the  pllft 
In  the  gills  (ee)  the  blood  ii 
arterialized ;  after  which  it  ii 
collected  by  the  branchial  vmna. 
These  veins  unite  npon  the  median  line  to  form  the  aorta  (<f)  by 
which  the  blood  ia  finally  distributed  throoghoat  the  frame.    In 
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Dfanali  tlw  respiratorj  process  is  not  »  very  active  one;  bat 
M,  which  an  of  Btnall  size,  being  the  only  respiratory  organs, 
blood  requires  to  pass  through  them  for  purp<»es  of  aeration. 
art  here  is  a  single  organ,  destined  only  to  drive  the  blood 
M  tennination  of  the  venooa  system  to  the  capillaries  of  the 

^itUfli,  the  heart  is  composed  of  two  aarioleB,  placed  aide  by 

id  ooe  Tentricle.    (Fig.  77.)    The  veoie  cavn  dischai^  their 

into  the    right   auricle  (a), 

I  it  passes  into  the  ventricle  ^''  '^' 

rota  the  ventiicla,  a  part  of  it 

ied  into  the  aorta  and  distri- 

lirooghoat  the  body,  while  a 

Motto  the  Inngfl  through  the 

lary  artery.    The  arterialized 

retarniag  from  the  lungs  by 

Imonary  vein,  is  discharged 

«  left  auricle  {b),  and  thence 

be    ventricle    (e),    where    it 

I    with    the    venous    blood 

bH  JDst  arrived  by  the  veufe 
In  the  reptile,  therefore,  the 

le  is  a  common  organ  of  pro- 

I,  both  for  the  lungs  and  for 

neral  circulation.     In  these 

s  tiie  aeration  of  the  blood  in 

igs  is  only  partial;  a  certain 

I  of  the  blood  which  leaves 

lit  being  carried  to  these  organs,  just  as  in  the  hnman  subject, 

\y  a  portion  of  the  blood  which  is  oarried  to  the  kidney  by 

lal  artery.    This  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  reptiles, 

B  in  many  of  them,  such  as  serpents  and  turtles,  the  lungs 

leh  more  extensive  and  efficient,  as  respiratory  organs,  than 

liof  flih;  while  in  others,  such  aa  frogs  and  water-lizards, 

Bgament  itself,  which  is  moist,  smooth,  and  naked,  takes  an 

ant  ahare  in  the  aeration  of  the  blood, 

^nadrupeda  and  the  human  species,  however,  the  respi- 
proeess  is  not  only  exceedingly  active,  bat  the  lungs 
the  same  time,  the  only  organs  in  which  the  aeration  of 

}od  can  be  fully  accomplished.    In  tbem,  accordingly,  we 

le  two  circulations,  general  and  pulmonary,  entirely  dis- 
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tinct  from  each  other.  (Fig.  76.)    All  the  blood  ntarning  fnm 
the  body  by  the  veins  must  pass  through  the  Inngs  before  it  ii 
again  distributed  throagh  the 
rig-n.  arterial  systein.     We  han 

therefore  a  doable  circuk* 
tion,  and  also  a  double  heart : 
the  two  sides  oF  which, 
though  united  externallj, 
are  separate  internally.  The 
mammalian  heart  cxinsists  of 
a  right  auricle  and  Tentricifl 
(a,  b),  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  vena  cava  (t),  and 
driving  it  to  the  langs ;  and 
a  lett  auricle  and  ventricle 
{/,  g)  receiving  the  blood 
from  the  lungs  and  driving 
it  outward  through  the  arte- 
rial system. 

In  the  complete  or  double 
mammalian  heart,  the  dittet' 
eut  parts  of  the  organ  present 
certain  peculiarities  and  beir 
certain  relations  to  each  other,  which  it  is  neoeesary  to  understand 
before  we  can  properiy  appreciate  its  action  and  movemenla.  The 
entire  organ  has  a  more  or  leas  conical  form,  its  base  being  utoated 
on  the  median  line,  directed  upward  and  baokward;  the  whole  being 
suspended  in  the  chest,  and  loosely  fixed  to  the  spinal  column,  by 
the  great  vessels  which  enter  and  leave  it  at  this  poinL  The  apex, 
on  the  contrary,  is  directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pericardinm  and  the  pericardial  fluid,  but  capable 
of  a  very  free  lateral  and  rotatory  motion.  The  auricles,  which 
have  a  smaller  capacity  and  thinner  walla  than  the  ventricles,  are 
situated  at  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  organ  (Figs.  79  and 
yO):  while  the  ventricles  oooupy  its  anterior  and  lower  portioni. 
The  two  ventricles,  moreover,  are  not  situated  on  the  same  plane, 
but  the  right  ventricle  occupies  a  position  somewhat  iu  front  and 
above  that  of  the  left;  so  that  in  an  anterior  view  of  the  heart  the 
greater  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  concealed  by  the  right  (Fig. 
79),  and  in  a  posterior  view  the  greater  portion  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  coocealed  by  the  left  (Fig.  ttO):  while  io  both  positions  the 
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of  the  heart  is  conatituted  altogether  by  the  point  of  the  left 
riole. 


le  different  cavities  of  the  heart  aod  of  the  adjacent  blood- 
ia,  though  continuoos  with  each  other,  are  partially  separated 
jrtain  coostrictions.  These  constricted  orifices,  by  vhicb  the 
■ent  oavities  communicate,  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 

Fig.  81. 


nlar,  auriculo- ventricular,  and  aortic  and  pulmonary  oriHces; 
imicular  orifices  being  the  passages  from  the  venie  cavffi  and 
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polmonary  Teina  into  tbe  right  aad  left  ■uriolea;  the  anrioulo- 
ventricular  orifices  leading  from  the  auricles  into  the  TentrieUi; 
and  the  aortic  and  pulmonar;  orifices  leading  from  the  rentricUi 
into  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries  reapectiTely. 

The  aarioolo-Tentricular,  aortic,  and  pulmonary  orifioea  are  fbr- 
nished  with  Talves,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pasi  readily  from  the 
anrides  to  the  ventricles,  and  from  the  ventricles  to  the  arterif^ 
but  shut  back  with  the  contractions  of  the  organ,  so  as  to  preveot 
its  return  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  is,  therefore,  as  followa  From  the  vena  cava  it 
passes  into  the  right  auricle;  and  from  the  right  auricle  into  tba 
right  ventricle,  (Fig.  81.)  On  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle^ 
the  tricuspid  valves  shut  back,  preventing  its  return  into  the  auricia 
(Fig.  82);  and  it  is  thus  driven  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to  tba 


Pig.  82. 
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Inngs.  Returning  from  the  lungs,  it  enters  the  left  auricle,  thencs 
passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  finally  delivered  into 
the  aorta,  and  distributed  throughout  the  body.  (Fig.  83.)  Thli 
movement  of  the  blood,  however,  through  the  cardiac  cavities,  is 
not  a  continuous  and  steady  flow,  bat  is  accomplished  by  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  parietea  of  the  heart; 
BO  that  with  every  impulse,  suocessive  portioDs  of  blood  are  received 
by  the  auricles,  delivered  into  the  ventricle  and  by  them  dis- 
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cbii^ged  into  the  arteriea.    Eaoh  one  of  these  suooeBsive  aotioiu  ia 
Btlled  a  beat,  or  pubalum  of  tbe  heart 


Each  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  certain  important 
phenomena,  which  require  to  be  studied  in  detail.  These  are  the 
lounda,  the  movemerUt,  and  the  impube. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  tvo  in  number.  They  can  readily  be 
beard  by  applying  the  ear  over  the  cardiac  region,  when  they  are 
tbnnd  to  be  quite  different  from  each  other  in  position,  in  tone,  and 
in  daration.  They  are  distingaished  as  tbe  first  and  second  sounds 
i^  the  heart  The  first  soand  is  heard  with  the  greatest  intensity 
aver  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  more  particularly  over 
the  fifth  rib  and  the  fifth  intercostal  space.  It  is  long^  dull,  and 
imotbered  in  tone,  and  oocupies  one-half  the  entire  duration  of  a 
nngle  beat  It  corresponds  in  time  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
in  the  precordial  region,  and  the  stroke  of  the  large  arteries  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chest  The  second  sound  follows  imme- 
fliately  upon  the  first  It  is  beard  most  distinctly  at  the  aitoation 
vi  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  viz.,  over  the  stemum  at  the 
level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  It  is  short,  sharp,  and  distinct 
in  tone,  and  oocnpies  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  time  of 
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a  polaation.  It  is  followed  by  an  eqoal  interval  of  silence ;  after 
which  the  first  sound  again  recurs.  The  whole  time  of  a  caidiiB 
pulsation  may  then  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  which  the  fint 
two  are  occupied  by  the  first  sound,  the  third  by  the  second  soand, 
and  the  fourth  by  an  interval  of  silence,  as  follows : — 


Time  of  pnlMtion. 


lit  qnarier  )  _,    , 

2d       '*      >  FInt  •onnd. 

3d       '*        Seoond  toand. 
4th      **        Intenral  of  lilaiioe. 


The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  sudden  closure  and  tension  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valvea 
This  fact  is  established  by  the  following  proofs :  Ist,  this  sound  is 
heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  di- 
rectly over  the  situation  of  the  above-mentioned  valves;  2d,  the  ht* 
ther  we  recede  in  any  direction  from  this  point,  the  fitunter  becomes 
the  sound ;  and  8d,  in  experiments  upon  the  living  animal,  often 
repeated  by  difierent  observers,  it  has  been  found  that  if  a  curved 
needle  be  introduced  into  the  base  of  the  large  vessels,  so  as  to  hook 
back  the  semilunar  valves,  the  second  sound  at  once  disappean, 
and  remains  absent  until  the  valve  is  again  liberated.  These  valves 
consist  of  fibrous  sheets,  covered  with  a  layer  of  endocardial  epithe* 
Hum.  They  have  the  form  of  semilunar  festoons,  the  free  edge  of 
which  is  directed  away  from  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  while  the 
attached  edge  is  fastened  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the 
artery.  While  the  blood  is  passing  from  the  ventricle  to  the  arteiy, 
these  valves  are  thrown  forward  and  relaxed;  but  when  the  artery 
reacts  upon  its  contents  they  shut  back,  and  their  fibres,  becoming 
suddenly  tense,  yield  a  clear,  characteristic,  snapping  sound. 

The  production  of  the  Jiral  sound  has  been  attributed  by  some 
writers  to  a  combination  of  various  causes ;  such  as  the  rush  of 
blood  through  the  cardiac  orifices,  the  muscular  contraction  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart,  the  tension  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valvesg 
the  collision  of  the  particles  of  blood  with  each  other  and  with  the 
surface  of  the  ventricle,  &c.  &c.  We  believe,  however,  with  Andry* 
and  some  others,  that  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  a  similar 
origin  with  the  second;  and  that  it  is  dependent  aUogether  on  Ae 
closure  of  the  aurtculo-ventricular  valves.  The  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion are  the  following: — 

1st.  The  second  sound  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  closure  of 

'  Diteaset  of  th«  Heart,  Kneelaiid'8  translation,  Boston,  1846. 
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the  semiltinar  valves,  and  in  tbe  action  of  the  heart  the  shutting 
back  of  the  two  sets  of  valves  alternate  with  each  other  precisely 
aa  do  the  first  and  second  sounds ;  and  there  is  every  probability, 
to  say  the  least,  that  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valvular  fibres  pro- 
duoes  a  similar  effect  in  each  instance. 

2d.  The  first  sound  is  heard  most  distinctly  over  the  anterior 
mnathice  of  the  ventricles,  where  the  tendinous  cords  supporting  the 
aoriculo- ventricular  valves  are  inserted,  and  where  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  tension  of  these  valves  would  be  most  readily  con- 
ducted to  the  ear. 

8d«  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  cardiac  orifices  could  give  rise  to  an  appreciable  sound, 
80  long  as  these  orifices,  and  the  cavities  to  which  they  lead,  have 
their  normal  dimensions.  An  unnatural  souffle  may  indeed  origi- 
nate from  this  cause  when  the  orifices  of  the  heart  are  diminished 
in  size,  as  by  calcareous  or  fibrinous  deposits;  and  it  may  also 
ooour  in  cases  of  aneurism.  A  souffle  may  even  be  produced  at 
win  in  any  one  of  the  large  arteries  by  pressing  firmly  upon  it 
with  the  end  of  a  stethoscope,  so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre.  But  in 
sU  these  instances,  the  abnormal  sound  occurs  only  in  consequence 
of  a  disturbance  in  the  natural  relation  existing  between  the  volume 
of  the  blood  and  the  size  of  the  orifice  through  which  it  passes. 
In  the  healthy  heart,  the  difierent  orifices  of  the  organ  are  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  blood ;  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  believing  that  its  passage  should  give  rise  to  a 
sound  in  the  cardiac  cavities  than  in  the  larger  arteries  or  veins. 

4th.  The  difference  in  character  between  the  two  sounds  of  the 
heart  depends,  in  all  probability,  on  the  diflferent  arrangement  of 
the  two  sets  of  valves.  The  second  sound  is  short,  sharp,  and  dis- 
tinct, because  the  semilunar  valves  are  short  and  narrow,  superficial 
in  their  situation,  and  supported  by  the  highly  elastic,  dense  and 
fibrous  bases  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arteries.  The  first  sound 
is  dull  and  prolonged,  because  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
IntMtd  and  deep-seated,  and  are  attached,  by  their  long  chord® 
tendineae  to  the  comparatively  soft  and  yielding  fleshy  columns  of 
the  heart  The  diflerence  between  the  first  and  second  sounds  can, 
in  fitct,  be  easily  imitated,  by  simply  snapping  between  the  fingers 
two  pieces  of  tape  or  ribbon,  of  the  same  texture  but  of  difierent 
lengths.  (Fig.  84.)  The  short  one  will  give  out  a  distinct  and  sharp 
sound ;  the  long  one  a  comparatively  dull  and  prolonged  sound. 

Together  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  there  is  also  to  be 
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heard  a  slight  yhc^fbii  aound^  produced  by  the  oolluion  of  the  poiiit 
of  the  heart  against  the  parietes  of  the  chest  This  tooDd,  which  ii 
heard  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  is  very  faint,  and  is  mora  or  lea 

Fig.  84. 


masked  by  the  strong  valvnlar  sound  which  oocnre  at  the  mm 
time.  It  is  different,  however,  in  character  from  the  latter,  aal 
may  usaally  be  distinguished  from  it  by  careful  examination. 

The  movementa  of  the  heart  during  the  time  of  a  pulsalion  an 
of  a  peculiar  character,  and  have  been  very  often  erroneoualy 
described.  In  fact  altogether  the  best  description  of  the  mov» 
ments  of  the  heart  which  has  yet  appeared,  is  that  given  by  Wil- 
liam Harvey,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Motion  </  the  Heati  md 
Bloody  published  in  1628.  He  examined  the  motion  of  the  heart 
by  opening  the  chest  of  the  living  animal ;  and  though  the  same  or 
similar  experiments  have  been  frequently  performed  since  his  tima^ 
the  descriptions  given  by  subsequent  observers  have  been  for  the 
most  part  singularly  inferior  to  his,  both  in  clearness  and  fideliftf. 
The  method  which  we  have  adopted  for  examining  the  motions  d 
the  heart  in  the  dog  is  as  follows:  The  animal  is  first  rendered 
insensible  by  ether,  or  by  the  inoculation  of  woorara.  The  latter 
mode  is  preferable,  since  a  long-continued  etherization  seems  to 
exert  a  sensibly  depressing  effect  on  the  heart's  action,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  woorara.  The  trachea  is  then  exposed  and 
opened  just  below  the  larynx,  and  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows  inserted 
and  secured  by  ligature.  Finally,  the  chest  is  opened  on  the  me- 
dian line,  its  two  sides  widely  separated,  so  as  to  expose  the  heart 
and  lungs,  the  pericardium  slit  up  and  carefully  cut  away  from  its 
attachments,  and  the  lungs  inflated  by  insufflation  through  the 
trachea.    By  keeping  up  a  steady  artificial  respiration,  the  move- 
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BMDtB  of  the  hetrt  may  be  made  to  oontinue,  in  favorable  caaes,  for 
mora  than  an  hoar;  and  its  actions  may  be  studied  by  direct  obser- 
Taftion,  like  those  of  any  external  organ. 

The  examination,  however,  requires  to  be  conducted  with  certain 
precautionSi  which  are  indispensable  to  success.  When  the  heart 
is  first  exposed,  its  movements  are  so  complicated,  and  recur  with 
such  rapidity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  perfectly  from 
each  oUier,  and  to  avoid  a  certain  degree  of  confusion.  Singular 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  even  difficult  at  first  to  determine  what  period 
in  the  heart's  pulsation  corresponds  to  contraction,  and  what  to 
relaxation  of  the  organ.  We  have  even  seen  several  medical  men, 
watching  together  the  pulsations  of  the  same  heart,  unable  to  agree 
upon  this  point  It  is  very  evident,  indeed,  that  several  English 
and  continental  observers  have  mistaken,  in  their  examinations,  the 
oontraction  for  the  relaxation,  and  the  relaxation  for  the  contrac- 
tion. The  first  point,  therefore,  which  it  is  necessary  to  decide,  in 
examining  the  successive  movements  of  a  cardiac  pulsation,  is  the 
fiallowing,  vis:  Which  is  the  corUraction  and  which  the  relaaxxHon  of 
Ab  ventricles  f  The  method  which  we  have  adopted  is  to  pass  a 
mall  silver  canula  directly  through  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
tiiole  into  its  cavity.  The  blood  is  then  driven  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  canula  in  interrupted  jets;  each  jet  indicating  the 
time  at  which  the  ventricle  contracts  upon  its  contents.  The 
eanala  ia  then  withdrawn,  and  the  difierent  muscular  layers  of  the 
ventricular  walls,  crossing  each  other  obliquely,  close  the  opening, 
80  that  there  is  little  or  no  subsequent  hemorrhage. 

When  the  successive  actions  of  contraction  and  relaxation  have 
by  this  means  been  £urly  recognized  and  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  seen  to  be  characterized  by  the 
fidlowing  phenomena.  The  changes  in  form  and  position  of  the 
eatira  heart  are  mainly  dependent  on  those  of  the  ventricles,  whfth 
contract  simultaneously  with  each  other,  and  which  constitute 
much  the  largest  portion  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  organ. 

1.  At  the  time  of  its  contraction  the  heart  hardens.  This  pheno- 
menon is  exceedingly  well  marked,  and  is  easily  appreciated  by 
placing  the  finger  upon  the  ventricles,  or  by  grasping  them  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  The  muscular  fibres  become  swollen  and 
indarated,  and  if  grasped  by  the  hand  communicate  the  sensation 
of  a  somewhat  sudden  and  powerful  shock.  It  is  this  forcible  indu- 
ration of  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  contraction,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  writers  for  an  active  dilatation,  and  described  as 
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Biioh.  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  precisely  similar  lo  thai  whiA 
takes  place  in  the  contraction  of  a  voluntary  muscle,  which  be- 
comes swollen  and  indurated  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  siiM 
proportion  that  it  diminishes  in  length. 

2.  At  the  time  of  contraction,  the  ventricles  elongate  and  the 
point  of  the  heart  protrudes.  This  phenomenon  was  very  wall 
described  by  Dr.  Harvey.^  ''  The  heart,"  he  says,  ^'  is  erected,  and 
rises  upward  to  a  point,  so  that  at  this  time  it  strikes  against  the 
breast  and  the  pulse  is  felt  externally."  The  elongation  of  the 
ventricles  during  contraction  has,  however,  been  frequently  denied 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  only  modern  observers,  so  fiir  as  we 
are  aware,  who  have  recognized  its  existence,  are  Dra.  C.  W.  Pen- 
nock  and  Edward  M.  Moore,  who  performed  a  series  of  very  carefiil 
and  interesting  experiments  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  Philadd- 
phia,  in  the  year  1889.*  These  experimenters  operated  upon  calves, 
sheep,  and  horses,  by  stunning  the  animal  with  a  blow  upon  the 
head,  opening  the  chest,  and  keeping  up  artificial  respiration.  Thcj 
observed  an  elongation  of  the  ventricle  at  the  time  of  contnetioo, 
and  were  even  able  to  measure  its  extent  by  applying  a  shoemaker's 
rule  to  the  heart  while  in  active  motion.  We  are  able  to  oonoborale 
entirely  the  statement  of  these  observers  by  the  result  of  our  own 
experiments  on  dogs,  rabbits,  frogs,  &c.  The  ventricular  oontiae- 
tion  is  an  active  movement,  the  relaxation  entirely  a  passive  eoa 
When  contraction  occurs  and  a  stream  of  blood  is  thrown  out  of 
the  ventricle,  its  sides  approximate  each  other  and  its  point  ekm- 
gates ;  so  that  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  diminished, 
and  its  longitudinal  diameter  increased.  This  can  be  readily  &It 
by  grasping  the  base  of  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  large  vesseb 
gently  between  the  first  and  middle  fingers,  and  allowing  the  end 
of  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand  to  rest  lightly  upon  its  apex. 
With  every  contraction  the  thumb  is  sensibly  lifted  and  separated 
from  the  fingers,  by  a  somewhat  forcible  elevation  of  the  point  of 
the  heart. 

The  same  thing  can  be  seen,  and  even  measured  by  the  eye, 
in  the  following  manner :  If  the  heart  of  the  frog  or  even  of  any 
small  warm-blooded  animal,  as  the  rabbit,  be  rapidly  removed  from 
the  chest,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  some  minutes  afterward;  and 
when  the  rhythmical  pulsations  have  finally  ceased,  contractions 

1  Works  of  William  Harve/,  M.  D.    Bjrdenham  ed.,  Loudon,  1S47,  p.  21. 
'  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  No.  44. 
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no  still  be  reftdily  excited  hy  touching  the  heart  with  the  point  of 
a  rteel  oeedle.  IF  the  heart  be  now  held  by  its  base  between  the 
thamb  and  finger,  with  its  point  directed  opwsrd,  it  will  be  seen 
to  hare  a  pyramidal  or  conical  form,  repreaentiag  very  Dearly  in 
iti  oatline  ao  equilateral  triangle  (Fig.  85) ;  its  base,  while  in  a 
eondition  of  rest,  bulging  out  laterally,  while  the  apex  is  compara- 
tively  obtoae. 


Hg.  86. 


ng.  86. 


A 


Kg.  87. 


When  the  heart,  held  in  this  position,  is  touched  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  (Fig.  80),  it  starts  up,  becomes  instantly  narrower  and 
longer,  its  sides  approximating  and  its  point  rising  to  an  acute 
angle.  This  contraction  is  immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation ; 
the  point  of  the  heart  ennka  down,  and  its  sides  again  bulge  oat- 
ward. 

Let  OS  now  see  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  figure  of  the 
Tentrides  during  contraction  is  produced.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
<tf  the  heart  were  arranged  in  the  form  of 
nmple  loops,  running  parallel  with  the 
axia  of  the  organ,  the  contraction  of  these 
fibres  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  di- 
minishing the  size  of  the  heart  in  every 
dizecUon.  This  effect  can  be  seen  in  the 
accompanying  hypothetical  diagram  (Fig. 
87),  where  the  white  oatline  represents 
such  simple  looped  fibres  in  a  state  of  re- 
laxation, and  the  dotted  internal  line  iadi- 
cates  the  form  which  they  would  take  in 
OODtraction.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  f^,*„"' '"  """""  "^  """ 
none  of  the  mnscular  fibres  of  the  heart 

run  parallel  to  its  longitudinal  axis.    They  are  disposed,  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  direction  partly  spiral  and  partly  circular.    The  most 
superficial  fibres  -start  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  pass 
16 
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toirard  tbfl  ftpez,  carling  ronod  the  beart  in  sooh  a  n 

pass  over  its  anterior  surftce  in  an  obliquely  spiral  dinotion,  fion 

above  downward,  and  from  right  to  left.  (Fig.  88.)    They  oonveqs 

tovard  the  point  of  the  heart,  oari- 

"8* ""'  ing  roond  the  centre  of  iu  apex,  ud 

then,  changing  their  direction,  ba- 

come  deep-seated,  mn  upward  akag 

Pig.  89. 


the  septum  and  internal  surface  of  the  ventricles,  and  terminlt 
in  the  columnse  camese,  and  in  the  inner  border  of  the  anricvlo- 
ventricular  ring.  The  deeper  layers  of  fibres,  on  the  contrary,  an 
Trapped  round  the  ventricles  in  a  nearly  circular  direction  (R^ 
89);  their  points  of  origin  and  attachment  being  still  the  anrionlD- 
ventricular  ring,  and  the  points  of  the  flenhj  columns.  The  entin 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  bundles  may  be  readily  seen  in  a 
heart  irhieh  has  been  boiled  for  six  or  eight  hours,  so  as  to  aoftoi 
the  oonneoting  areolar  tissue,  and  enable  the  fibrous  layers  to  ba 
aaaily  separated  from  each  other. 

By  far  Uie  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  fibres  have  therefore 
a  circular  inatead  of  a  longitudinal  direction.  When  they  contraet, 
iheir  action  tends  to  draw  the  lateral  walls  of  the  ventricles  together, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  bqart ;  bnt  as 
each  muscular  fibre  becomes  thickened  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
contraction,  their  combined  lateral  swelling  necessarily  pushes  oot 
the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  heart  elongates  at  the  same  time 
that  its  sides  are  drawn  together.  This  efiect  is  illastrated  in  the 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  90),  where  the  white  lines  ahow  the 
figure  of  the  heart  during  relaxation,  with  the  course  of  its  circular 


Fig,  90. 
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fibres  whUe  the  dotted  lin«  showB  tlie  narrowed  aad  elongated 

flgare  aecoaaarily  produced  by  their  contraction,  Thia  phenomenon, 

therefore,  of  the  protmsioQ  of  the  apex 

of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  contraction,  is 

Dot  only  fully  established  by  observation, 

bet  is  readily  explained  by  tbe  anatomical 

Mmctore  of  the  organ. 

8.  Simnltaneonsly  with  the  hardening 
MnA  elongation  of  the  heart,  its  apex  mores 
slightly  from  left  to  right,  and  rotates  also 
upon  ita  own  axis  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  these  movements  result  from  the 
pecaliar  spiral  arrangement  of  the  cardiao 
fibres.  If  we  refer  again  to  tbe  preceding 
diasrams,  we  shall  see  that,  provided  the      w»*™i»o(Ci«ejii.A»  ri»»i» 

rr*  ,     .  .  ,         1  ..J.  OF    T..    E.AIT.    »d    IWr    Ml- 

flbrea  were  arranged  in  simple  longitadi-    ,nicii»g. 

nal  1oc^(Fig.  87),  their  contraction  would 

merely  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  point  of  the  heart  directly 

apward  in  a  straight  line  toward  its  base.    On  the  other  band,  if 

they  were  arranged  altogether  in  a  circular  direction  (Fig.  90),  tbe 

Mpex  would  be  simply  protruded  forward,  also  in  a  direct  line, 

withont  deviating  or  twisting  either  to  the 

right  or  to  the  left.     But  in  point  of  fact, 

tbe  aaperflcial  fibres,  aa  we  have  already 

dwnribed,  ran  spirally,  and  curling  round 

the  point  of  the  heart,  tarn  inward  toward 

its  base ;  so  that  if  the  apex  of  the  organ  be 

viewed  externally,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

anperfioial  fibres  converge  toward  its  cen- 

tiki  point  in  curved  lines,  as  in  Fig.  91.    It 

is  well  known  that  every  carved  muscular 

fibre,  at  the  tame  of  its  shortening,  necessa-    t-i  Anx  ar~Tai~Hil>V. 

lily  approximatea  more  or  less  to  a  straight 

lioe.    Its  corvatore  is  diminished  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 

of  its  contraction ;  and  if  arranged  in  a  spiral  form,  its  contraction 

tends  in  tbe  same  degree  to  untwist  the  spiral.    During  tbe  cod- 

traction  of  the  heart,  therefore,  its  apex  rotates  on  its  own  axis  in 

the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  Fig.  91,  viz.,  from  left  to 

right  anteriorly,  and  from  right  to  left  posteriorly.     This  produces 

a  twisting  movement  of  tbe  apex  in  the  above  direction,  which  is 
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very  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  when 
exposed  in  the  living  animal. 

4.  The  protrusion  of  the  point  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  con- 
traction, together  with  its  rotation  upon  its  axis  from  left  to  right, 
brings  the  apex  of  the  organ  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  and  produces  the  shock  or  impube  of  the  heart,  which  is 
readily  perceptible  externally,  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch. 
In  the  human  subject,  when  in  an  erect  position,  the  heart  strikes 
the  chest  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  midway  between  the  edge  of 
the  sternum  and  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  downward  from  the 
left  nipple.  In  a  supine  position  of  the  body,  the  heart  falls  awij 
from  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  so  much  that  the  impulse  mav 
disappear  for  the  time  altogether.  This  alternate  recession  and 
advance  of  the  point  of  the  heart,  in  relaxation  and  contraction, 
is  provided  for  by  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  pericardium, 
and  the  existence  of  the  pericardial  fluid.  As  the  heart  plays  back- 
ward and  forward,  the  pericardial  fluid  constantly  follows  its 
movements,  receding  as  the  heart  advances,  and  advancing  as  the 
heart  recedes.  It  fulfils,  in  this  respect,  the  same  purpose  as  the 
synovial  fluid,  and  the  folds  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  cavity  of  the 
large  articulations ;  and  allows  the  cardiac  movements  to  take  plsoe 
to  their  full  extent  without  disturbing  or  injuring  in  any  way  the 
adjacent  organs. 

6.  The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  pulsations  is  peculiar  and  somewhit 
complicated.  Each  pulsation  is  made  up  of  a  double  series  of  con- 
tractions and  relaxations.  The  two  auricles  contract  together,  and 
afterward  the  two  ventricles ;  and  in  each  case  the  contraction  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  relaxation.  The  auricular  contraction 
is  short  and  feeble,  and  occupies  the  first  part  of  the  time  of  i 
pulsation.  The  ventricular  contraction  is  longer  and  more  powerful, 
and  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  same  period.  Following  the 
ventricular  contraction  there  comes  a  short  interval  of  repose,  after 
which  the  auricular  contraction  again  recurs.  The  auricular  and 
ventricular  contractions,  however,  do  not  alternate  so  distinctly 
with  each  other  (like  the  strokes  of  the  two  pistons  of  a  fire  engine) 
as  we  should  be  led  to  believe  from  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  by  some  observers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  connected  and 
continuous.  The  contraction,  which  commences  at  the  auricle,  is 
immediately  propagated  to  the  ventricle,  and  runs  rapidly  from  the 
base  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  perii- 
(ahic  motion,  except  that  it  is  more  sudden  and  vigorous. 
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William  Harvey,  again,  gives  a  better  account  of  this  part  of  the 
heart's  action  than  has  been  published  by  any  subsequent  writer. 
The  following  exceedingly  graphic  and  appropriate  description, 
taken  from  his  book,  shows  that  he  derived  his  knowledge,  not 
from  any  secondary  or  hypothetical  sources,  but  from  direct  and 
careful  study  of  the  phenomena  in  the  living  animal. 

^  First  of  all,"  he  says,'  **  the  auricle  contracts,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  its  contraction  throws  the  blood  (which  it  contains  in  ample 
quantity  as  the  head  of  the  veins,  the  storehouse  and  cistern  of  the 
blood)  into  the  ventricle,  which  being  filled,  the  heart  raises  itself 
straightway,  makes  all  its  fibres  tense,  contracts  the  ventricles,  and 
performs  a  beat,  by  which  beat  it  immediately  sends  the  blood 
anpplied  to  it  by  the  aaricle,  into  the  arteries ;  the  right  ventricle 
sanding  its  charge  into  the  lungs  by  the  vessel  which  is  called  vena 
arteriosa,  but  which,  in  structure  and  function,  and  all  things  else, 
is  an  artery ;  the  left  ventricle  sending  its  charge  into  the  aorta, 
and  through  this  by  the  arteries  to  the  body  at  large. 

**  These  two  motions,  one  of  the  ventricles,  another  of  the  auricles, 
take  place  consecutively,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  harmony  or  rhythm  preserved  between  them,  the  two  concurring 
in  such  wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
warmer  blooded  animals,  in  which  the  movements  in  question  are 
rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reason  than  it  is  in  a  piece  of 
machinery,  in  which,  though  one  wheel  gives  motion  to  another, 
yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  move  simultaneously;  or  in  that 
mechanical  contrivance  which  is  adapted  to  fire-arms,  where  the 
trigger  being  touched,  down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  the 
steel,  elicits  a  spark,  which  falling  among  the  powder,  it  is  ignited, 
upon  which  the  flame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes  the  explo- 
sion, propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained;  all  of  which 
incidents,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  which  they  happen,  seem 
to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  above  description  indicates  precisely  the  manner  in  which 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  follows  successively  and  yet  con- 
tinaously  upon  that  of  the  auricle.  The  entire  action  of  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  during  a  pulsation  is  accordingly  as  follows :  The 
contraction  begins,  as  we  have  already  stated,  at  the  auricle. 
Thence  it  runs  immediately  forward  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The 
entire  ventricle  contracts  vigorously,  its  walls  harden,  its  apex 

'  Op.  cit.,p.  31. 
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protrudes,  Btrikes  against  the  walls  of  the  chesti  and  twktB  from 
left  to  right,  the  auriculo-yentricalar  valves  shot  back,  the  flial 
sound  is  produced,  and  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta  aad 
pulmonary  artery.  These  phenomena  oocupy  about  one-half  the 
time  of  an  entire  pulsation.  Then  the  ventricle  is  immediately 
relaxed,  and  a  short  period  of  repose  ensues.  During  thia  period 
the  blood  flows  in  a  steady  stream  from  the  large  veins  into  the 
auricle,  and  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  into  the  vea* 
tricle ;  filling  the  ventricle,  by  a  kind  of  passive  dilatation,  about 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  full.  Then  the  auricle  contracts  with 
a  quick  sharp  motion,  forces  the  last  drop  of  blood  into  the  ventrieb^ 
distending  it  to  its  full  capacity,  and  then  the  ventricular  oontraotioo 
follows,  as  above  described,  driving  the  blood  into  the  large  mrteriea 
These  movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation  continue  to  alternats 
with  each  other,  and  form,  by  their  recurrence,  the  sucoeanTO 
cardiac  pulsations. 


THK  ABTIBISS  AND  THB  ARTKBUL  CIBGUUITIOK. 
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The  arteries  are  a  series  of  branching  tubes  which 
with  the  aorta  and  ramify  throughout  the  body,  distributing  the 
blood  to  all  the  vascular  organs.  They  are  composed  of  diree 
coats,  viz:  an  internal  homogeneous  tunic,  continuous  with  tba 
endocardium;  a  middle  coat,  composed  of  elastic  and  muacukr 
fibres ;  and  an  external  or  '*  cellular*'  coat,  composed  of  condensed 
layers  of  areolar  tissue.  The  essential  anatomical  difference  be- 
tween the  larger  and  the  smaller  arteries  consists  in  the  structure 
of  their  middle  coat.  In  the  smaller  arteries  this  coat  is  composed 
exclusively  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  in  a  circular 
manner  around  the  vessel,  like  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestine.  In  arteries  of  medium  size  the  middle  coat 
contains  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres;  while  in  those  of  the 
largest  calibre  it  consists  of  elastic  tissue  alone.  The  large  arteries 
accordingly,  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of  elasticity  and  little  or 
no  contractility ;  while  the  smaller  are  contractile,  and  but  little  or 
not  at  all  elastic. 

It  is  found,  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  the  successive  arte- 
rial ramifications,  that  the  combined  area  of  all  the  branches  given 
off  from  a  trunk  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  original 
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resael;  and  therefbro  that  the  combined  area  of  all  the  small 
irteries  moat  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  aorta,  from 
rhlbh  the  arterial  system  originates.  As  the  blood,  consequently, 
in  ita  passage  from  the  heart  outward,  flows  successively  through 
larger  and  larger  spaces,  the  rapidity  of  its  circulation  must  neces- 
mrily  be  diminished,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the 
tieari.  It  is  driven  rapidly  through  the  larger  trunks,  more  slowly 
through  those  of  medium  size,  and  more  slowly  still  as  it  approaches 
itte  termination  of  the  arterial  system  and  the  commencement  of 
itte  ci^illaries. 

The  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  is  primarily  caused 
by  the  contractions  of  the  heart;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  regulated 
md  modified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  vessels.  The  mode  in  which 
the  arterial  circulation  takes  place  is  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the 
beart's  contraction,  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle  act  power- 
fully qpon  its  fluid  contents.  The  auriculo- ventricular  valves  at 
the  same  time  shutting  back  and  preventing  the  blood  from  regur- 
gitating into  the  auricle,  it  is  forced  out  through  the  aortic  orifice. 
A  charge  of  blood  is  therefore  driven  into  that  part  of  the  aorta 
aearest  the  heart,  by  which  the  artery  is  distended  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  quantity  of  blood 
irhich  it  expels.  When  the  ventricle  relaxes,  the  distending  force 
is  removed ;  and  the  elastic  arterial  walls,  reacting  upon  their  con- 
tent8|  would  force  the  blood  back  again  into  the  heart,  were  it  not 
br  the  semilunar  valves  which  shut  together  and  close  the  aortic 
arifioe.  The  column  of  blood  is  accordingly  forced  onward,  into 
the  next  division  of  the  arterial  system,  which  is  distended  in  its 
tarn  and  reacts  ag^in  upon  the  blood,  driving  the  blood  necessarily 
hrther  and  farther  from  the  heart,  until  it  arrives  at  the  confines  of 
ibe  capillary  system.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  waves  or  im- 
poises  is  propagated  from  the  heart  outward  (Fig.  92),  consisting 
jf  the  alternate  distension  and  reaction  of  different  portions  of  the 
irtery,  and  which  is  readily  perceptible  whenever  the  vessel  occu- 
piea  a  superficial  position.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  arterial  pulse. 

When  the  blood  is  thus  driven  by  the  cardiac  pulsations  into  the 
urtery,  the  vessel  is  not  only  distended  laterally,  but  is  elongated 
18  well  as  widened,  and  enlarged  in  every  direction.  Particularly 
irhen  the  vessel  takes  a  curved  or  serpentine  course,  its  elongation 
md  the  increase  of  its  curvatures  may  be  observed  at  every  pulsa- 
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L  in  diB  tamponl  uteriea,  or 
lofti    It  u  tiao  Tflfj 
1  the  mbdomen  is  opened 


a  the  'iTiiu  iDiouu.    A:  -^rwy  ■xmxiaiaa  of  &a  boart  tba  cbttm 

ji  :he  artery  on  dai:a  ade  ~Mcume  sore  meoq^t  pronoonced.  (Fig. 

'iS..    The  ^LJti  «T^D  Hbb  I^)  pvtially  oat  of  iti 

"■*■  *'•  beti.  aamcaiariy  vaere  it  nna  oTor  •  bonj  iM^ 

|:aee.  is  .n  ±e  '^ase  oi  Ese  ndial  utarjr.  In  oU 
penuns  :iie  >:iirre9  of  the  vesBla  become  penift- 
senUT  eniarzeti  ironi  ^vquent  dioteiuioti;  Rod  ill 
eke  arter.i±i  uad  u  aamBA.  with  tba  •dTinoa  of 
age.  a  mure  xrpeaciiie  aiui  even  spiral  connoi 
Ovini;  -u  Uie  altematiii^  contractionfl  and  »• 
LuanoQ:}  oi  ihe  heart,  the  blood  paana  tbroagk 
the  arb;riea.  aot  m  a  steadr  Kreain,  bat,  aa  alroadj' 
lieKhbeil  ia  a  Kries  of  veiling  impalaea;  and 
the  hemorrhaze  from  a  wouoded  artery  is  readilj 
iii:}tia|riidiieii  from  Tenoaa  or  capillary  hemar 
hi.Mw>i!..>  uj  nr.>-  rhage  by  the  £ict  that  the  blood  flows  io  nio- 
t'liv  .■(  js  ,iiii«i  Ti  oessire  jeta,  as  well  as  more  rapidly  and  abnnd- 
aatly.  If  a  paooture  be  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
reotricle,  and  a  slender  canaU  introdnced,  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  it  a  seen  to  be  entirely  iotermittent.  A  strong  jet  takss 
plak.>e  at  each  ventricolar  contractioD,  and  at  each  relaxaUon  the 
fl^w  is  completely  interrupted.  If  the  puncture  be  made,  howerer, 
in  any  of  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart,  th?  flow  of  blood  throo^ 
the  orifice  is  no  longer  intermittent,  but  is  contionooa;  only  it  ii 
very  much  stronger  at  the  time  of  rentricular  coutraotioo,  and 
diminishes,  though  it  does  not  entirely  cease,  at  the  time  of  relaxa- 
tion. Tbia  is  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  coats.  For 
if  the  blood  were  driven  through  a  series  of  perfectly  rigid  and 
*u^ietding  tubes,  its  flow  would  be  everywhere  intermittent ;  and  it 
Mtld  be  delivered  from  an  orifice  situated  at  any  point,  in  perfectly 
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interrupted  jets.  But  the  arteries  are  yielding  and  elastic.  When 
the  contraction  of  the  heart  drives  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  a  part 
of  its  foroe  is  expended  for  the  time  in  distending  the  walls  of  the 
vessel;  and  this  force  is  returned  to  the  blood,  when  the  heart 
relaxes,  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the^  arterial  coats.  The  interrupted 
or  pulsating  character  of  the  arterial  current,  therefore,  which  is 
strongly  pronounced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  becomes 
gradually  lost  and  equalized,  during  its  passage  through  the  vessels, 
until  in  the  smallest  arteries  it  is  nearly  imperceptible. 

The  same  effect  of  an  elastic  medium  in  equalizing  the  force  of 
an  interrupted  current  may  be  shown  by  fitting  to  the  end  of  a 
oommon  syringe  a  long  glass  or  metallic  tube.  Whatever  be  the 
length  of  the  inelastic  tubing,  the  water  which  is  thrown  into  one 
extremity  of  it  by  the  syringe  will  be  delivered  from  the  other  end 
in  distinct  jets,  corresponding  with  the  strokes  of  the  piston ;  but  if 
the  metallic  tube  be  replaced  by  one  of  India  rubber,  of  sufficient 
length,  the  elasticity  of  this  substance  merges  the  force  of  the  sepa- 
rate impulses  into  each  other,  and  the  water  is  driven  out  from  the 
farther  extremity  in  a  continuous  stream. 

The  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  however,  never  entirely  equalizes 
the  foroe  of  the  separate  cardiac  pulsations,  since  a  pulsating  cha- 
racter can  be  seen  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  even  the  smallest 
arteries,  under  the  microscope;  but  this  pulsating  character  dimin- 
ishes very  considerably  from  the  heart  outward,  and  the  current 
becomes  much  more  continuous  in  the  smaller  vessels  than  in  the 
larger. 

The  primary  cause,  therefore,  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  which,  by  driving  out 
the  blood  in  interrupted  impulses,  distends  at  every  stroke  the 
whole  arterial  system.  But  the  arterial  pulse  is  not  exactly  syn- 
chronous everywhere  with  the  beat  of  the  heart;  since  a  certain 
amount  of  time  is  required  to  propagate  the  blood-wave  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  outward.  The  pulse  of  the  radial  artery 
at  the  wrist  is  perceptibly  later  than  that  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
pulse  of  the  posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle,  again,  perceptibly  later 
than  that  at  the  wrist.  The  arterial  circulation,  accordingly,  is  not 
an  entirely  simple  phenomenon ;  but  is  made  up  of  the  combined 
effects  of  two  different  physical  forces.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  entire  arterial  system,  by  which  the  blood  is 
subjected  to  a  constant  and  uniform  pressure,  quite  independent  of 
the  action  of  the  heart    Secondly,  there  is  the  alternating  contrac- 
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tioQ  and  relaxation  of  the  heart,  hy  vhieh  the  blood  is  driTen  in 
rapid  and  succeasire  impalaes  from  the  oentro  of  the  oircnlation,  lo 
be  tbflDce  distributed  thioaghoat  the  body. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  circalates  through  the  uteTul 
system  ia  very  great.  Its  Telocity  is  greatest  in  Uie  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  heart,  aod  diminishes  somewhat  as  the  Uood 
recedes  fkrther  and  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  This 
diminaUoQ  in  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  current  ia  due  to  the  sso- 
oesslTe  divinon  of  the  aorta  and  its  primmiy  branches  into  amaUer 
and  smaller  ramifications,  by  which  the  total  calibre  of  the  arterial 
system,  as  we  hare  already  mentioned,  ia  somewhat  increa^.  Tfae 
blood,  therefore,  flowing  throngh  a  largerapaoeasit  passes  outward, 
necessarily  goes  more  slowly.  At  the  same  time  the  increased 
extent  of  the  arterial  parietes  with  which  the  blood  comes  in  ooo- 
taot,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  obstacle  arising  from  the  divisioD  iif 
the  vessels  and  the  separation  of  the  streams,  nndoubtedlj  contri- 
bute more  or  less  to  retard  the  cnrrents.  The  mechanical  obstaclr, 
however,  arinng  fVom  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  which  would  be  very  serious  in  the  case  of  water  or  any 
similar  fluid  flowing  through  glass  or  metallic  tubes,  has  compara- 
tively  little  efEect  on  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial  circulation.  Thii 
can  readily  be  seen  by  microscopic  examination  of  any  tnosparail 
and  vascular  tissue.  The  internal  sarftoe  of  the  arteries  is  so  smooCh 
and  yielding,  and  the  consistency  of  the  circulating  fluid  so  seen- 
rately  adapted  to  that  of  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  that  the 
retarding  e^cts  of  friction  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
blood  in  flowing  through  the  vessels  meets  with  the  Ic 


It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  arterial  circulation,  though  aome- 
what  slower  toward  the  periphery  than  near  the  heart,  yet  retains 
a  very  remarkable  velocity  throughout ;  and  even  in  arteries  of  tbs 
minotest  size  it  is  so  rapid  that  the  shape  of  the  blood-globales  can- 
not be  distinguished  in  it  on  microscopic  examination,  but  only  s 
mingled  current  shooting  forward  with  increased  velocity  at  eveiy 
cardiac  pulsation.  Yolkmann,  in  Germany,  has  determined,  by  t 
very  ingenious  contrivance,  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood  in 
some  of  the  large  sized  arteries  in  dogs,  horses,  and  calves.  The 
instrument  which  he  employed  (Fig.  94)  consisted  of  a  metallio 
cylinder  (a),  with  a  perforation  running  from  end  to  end,  and  cor 
responding  in  size  with  the  artery  to  be  examined.  The  artery  was 
then  divided  transversely,  and  its  cardiac  extremity  fiwtened  to  the 
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upper  end  (b)  of  the  ingtrumeDt,  whUe  its  peripheral  extremity  wu 
fiutened  in  the  aame  mauDer  to  the  lower  end  (c).  The  blood 
tceordingly  still  kept  on  ilB  nsnal  course;  only  paamog  for  «  short 
e  Ibroagb  the  artificial  tube  {a\  between  the  divided  extremi- 


Kg-U. 


ti«o(  the  artery.  The  instrnment,  however,  was  provided,  sa  shown 
in  the  acoompaaying  figures,  with  two  transverse  cylindrical  pings, 
abo  perforated ;  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  when,  at  a 
given  rignal,  the  two  plugs  were  suddenly  tamed  in  opposite 
directions,  the  stream  of  blood  would  be  turned  out  of  its  course 
(Fig.  95),  and  made  to  traverse  a  long  bent  tube  <^  glass  {d,d,d), 
before  ^atn  finding  its  way  back  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  artery. 
In  this  way  the  distance  passed  over  by  the  blood  in  a  given  time 
ooald  be  readily  measured  upon  a  scale  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
glass  tube.  Yolkroann  found,  as  the  average  reentt  of  his  obser- 
vations, that  the  blood  moves  in  the  carotid  arteries  of  warm-blooded 
qoadmpeds  with  a  velocity  of  12  inches  per  second. 
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VENOUS  CIRCULATION. 

The  veins,  which  collect  the  blood  from  the  tissues  and  retarn  it 
to  the  heart,  are  composed,  like  the  arteries,  of  three  coats;  an 
inner,  middle,  and  exterior.  In  structure,  they  differ  from  the  arte- 
ries in  containing  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  muscular  and  ela8& 
fibres,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  simple  condensed  areolar  tissue. 
They  are  consequently  more  flaccid  and  compressible  than  the 
arteries,  and  less  elastic  and  contractile.  They  are  furtliemiaie 
distinguished,  throughout  the  limbs,  neck,  and  external  portioDS  of 
the  head  and  trunk,  by  being  provided  with  valves,  conMadng  of 
fibrous  sheets  arranged  in  the  form  of  festoons,  and  so  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  vein  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  from  the 
periphery  toward  the  heart,  but  to  prevent  altogether  its  reflex  ia 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  is  less  powerful  and  TCgolar 
than  that  through  the  arteries.  It  depends  on  the  oonibined  aetioD 
of  three  different  forces. 

1.  The  force  cfoBpiraiioncf  the  thorax. — When  the  cheat  ftTpandi, 
by  the  lifting  of  the  ribs  and  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  it  hss 
the  effect  of  drawing  into  the  thoracic  cavity  all  the  flaida  whioh 
can  gain  access  to  it.  The  expanded  cavity  is  principally  filled 
by  the  air,  which  passes  in  through  the  trachea  and  fflb  the 
Iwonchial  tubes  and  pulmonary  vesicles.  But  the  Uood  ia  the 
large  veins  is  also  drawn  into  the  chest  at  the  same  tinaa  aadly 
the  same  force.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  when  the  jugalar  «id  sn^ 
clavian  veins  are  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  that  thead  Vessels 
collapse  with  every  inspiration,  and  fill  out  again  at  the  moment  of 
expiration.  During  inspiration,  the  blood  is  drawn  forward  into 
that  part  of  the  vein  which  occupies  the  cavity  of  the  ohait;  and 
during  expiration,  the  fiow  being  momentarily  checked  by  the 
compression  of  the  thorax,  the  vein  fills  up  from  behind,  and  again 
becomes  distended.  This  force  does  not  act  efficiently  at  any  great 
distance  from  the  chest,  owing  to  the  fiaccidity  of  the  venoua  parietes, 
which  collapse  at  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  thoracie 
cavity,  as  the  vein  becomes  emptied  by  inspiration.  It  ia  active, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chest,  and  the  respiratory 
movements  exert,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  infiuence  on  the 
venous  circulation. 
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2.  7%e  eetUracti&n  of  the  voluntary  muicJa. — Tfae  veiDS  which 
ODvej  the  blood  through  the  limbs,  and  the  parietee  of  the  head 
nd  tnink,  lie  among  voluntary  muscles,  vhich  are  more  or  le§B 
onstantlf  in  a  state  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation.  At 
vwj  contraction  these  muscles  become  swollen  laterally,  and,  of 
onrae,  compress  the  veins  which  are  situated  between  them.  The 
ilood,  driven  out  from  the  vein  bj  this  pressure,  cannot  regurgitate 
award  the  capillaries,  owing  to  the  valves,  already  described,  which 
hat  back  and  prevent  ita  reflax.  It  is  accordingly  forced  onward 
nrard  the  heart;  and  when  the  muscle  relaxes  and  the  vein  is 
ibented  fVom  pressure,  it  again  fills  up  from  behind,  and  the  cir- 
oluioD  goes  on  as  before.  This  force  is  a  very  efficient  one  in 
irodncing  the  venous  circnlation ;  since  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
lore  or  leas  active  in  every  position  of  the  body,  and  the  veins 
ODStantly  liable  to  be  compressed  by  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
bat  the  veins,  in  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  so 
mely  with  each  other  by  transverse  branches ;  in  order  that  the 
nnent  of  blood,  which  is  momentarily  excluded  from  one  vein  by 
he  prenare  of  the  muscles,  may  readily  find  a  passage  through 
idiui^  which  communicate  by  cross  branches  with  the  first,  (Figs. 
«  and  97.) 


Hg.  96. 


Pig.  97. 


8.  TV^rec  of  the  capillary  circulation. — This  last  cause  of  the 
notion  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
a  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  constantly  and  universally  active.   In 
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iaiL  t'jT  exA=ip>L  ?vzt.t%Smz^  is  pgrfjgTaei  altogether  by  gills;  and 
in  repsCts  i*;*  lir  i£  : -j«*»i  5:  wz  zz,io  im  langs  by  a  kind  of  deglo- 
sit»n.  iaa&sad  of  becz^  drair:;  iz.  *>t  lae  expanacm  of  the  cheiL  h 
nesilker  of  iLeae  CLaasesL  izrerefx^  ea^  tbe  Qorementa  of  respintioD 
a«5t  zsecbanJcaZr  in  iLe  cirr::lar~:^  of  ibe  Uood.  In  the  Bplaneh- 
nic  caritiea.  again,  of  all  :be  renebrate  animalsL  the  veins  coming 
from  the  iLVtnal  ot^xa,  a&  for  exampk;  the  cerebral,  pulmonaiy, 
portaL  hepatic  a!>d  rezial  rei:^  ar?  ccprorided  with  valyes ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  bicoi  thioogh  them  cannot  therefore  be  eflbelad 
bj  any  lateral  preasc*^  The  circoiatioD,  howerery  constantly  going 
on  in  the  capillanes.  eTezywheze  tends  to  crowd  the  radicles  of  tbe 
yeins  with  blood :  and  this  rit  a  leryo^  or  preasnre  from  behind,  filk 
the  whole  Tenons  sjsieni  by  a  constant  and  steady  aocomnlatioo. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  veins  are  relieved  of  blood  at  their  cardiae 
extremity  by  the  regular  pulsations  of  the  heart,  there  is  no  back* 
ward  pressure  to  oppose  the  impulse  derived  from  the  capillary  cir 
eolation :  and  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  oontiniMi 
in  a  steady  and  uniform  course. 

With  regard  to  the  rapidity  cf  the  vtnous  circulaikm^  no  dinck 
results  have  been  obtained  by  experimenL  Owing  to  the  flaoddiky 
of  the  venous  parietes.  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  flow  of 
blood  through  them  is  disturbed,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  thif 
point  for  the  veins,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been  determined 
for  the  arterieSb  The  only  calculation  which  has  been  made  in  thif 
respect  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  total  capacity  of  tlw 
arterial  and  venous  systems.  As  the  same  blood  which  passes  oat- 
ward  through  the  arteries,  passes  inward  again  through  the  veins, 
the  rapidity  of  its  flow  in  each  must  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels.  That  is  to  say,  a  quantity  of 
blood  which  would  pass  in  a  given  time,  with  a  velocity  of  ^ 
through  an  opening  equal  to  one  square  inch,  would  pass  daring 
the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  two  square  inches^  with 
a  velocity  of  ~;  and  would  require,  on  the  other  hand,  a  velocity 
of  2  X,  to  pass  in  the  same  time  through  an  opening  equal  to  one- 
half  a  square  inch.  Now  the  capacity  of  the  entire  venous  system, 
when  distended  by  injection,  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
entire  arterial  system.  During  life,  however,  the  venous  system  is 
at  no  time  so  completely  filled  with  blood  as  is  the  case  with  the 
arteries ;  and  making  allowance  for  this  difference,  we  find  that  the 
entire  quantity  of  venous  blood  is  to  the  entire  quantity  of  arte- 
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lod  newly  as  three  to  two.  The  Telocity  of  the  Tecoua 
18  oompued  with  the  arterial,  ia  therefore  as  two  to  three; 
It  8  inches  per  second.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that 
aalatioa  is  altogether  approximative,  and  not  exact ;  since 
Mucnrrent  varies,  according  to  man;  different  circatnatanoes, 
WDt  parts  of  the  body ;  being  slower  near  the  capillaries, 
re  i»pid  near  the  heart  It  expresses,  however,  with  suffi- 
onm^,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  arterial  and  venous  cur- 
t  oonesponding  parts  of  their  course. 
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i^Uary  bloodvessels  are  minute  inosculating  tubes,  which 
te  the  vascular  organs  in  every  direction,  and  bring  the 
ito  intimate  contact  with  the  eubatance  of  the  tissuea.  They 
tinnous  with  the  terminal  ramifioations  of  the  arteries  on 

Iiand,  and  with  the  com- 
{  rootlets  of  the  veins  on  ng>  >&• 

JT,  They  vary  somewhat 
ID  different  oi^ns,  and  in 
t  ipe<»es  of  animals ;  their 
.  diameter  in  the  human 
b«ng  a  little  over  j^^  of 
.  They  are  composed  of 
i,  transparent,  homogene- 
mewhat  elastic,  tubular 
ine,  which  ia  provided  at 

interrmls  with  fiattened, 
dei.  As  the  smaller  arte- 
■roach  the  capillaries,  they 
h  constantly  in  size  by 
n  Bubdivision,  and  lose 
mr  external  or  fibrous  „utirr. 
They  are  then  composed 

the  internal  or  homogeneous  coat,  and  the  midde  or  muscu- 
{.  98,  a.)  The  middle  coat  then  diminishes  in  thickness, 
is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  circular,  fusiform,  unstriped, 
IT  fibres,  which  in  their  turn  disappear  altogether  as  the 
oerges  at  last  in  the  capillaries ;  leaving  only,  as  we  have 
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already  mentioned,  a  simple,  homogeneoQi,  nncleated,  tobnlar  men- 
brane,  which  ia  continuous  with  the  internal  arterial  tanic. 

The  capillaries  are  further  diatinguisbed  from  both  arteries  and 
veins  by  their  frequent  inosculation.  The  arteries  oonslantlj 
divide  and  Bnbdiride,  as  they  pass  iVom  within  outward;  while 
the  veins  as  ooostaDtly  unite  with  each  other  to  form  larger  and 
less  numerous  branches  and  trunks,  as  they  pass  from  the  circnm- 
ference  toward  the  centre.  But  the  capilluies  simply  inowmlata 
with  each  other  in  every  direction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fonn  ai 
ioterlacing  network  or  plexus,  the  capillary  plexw  (Fig.  99),  whieli 
is  exceedingly  rich  and  abundant  in  some  organs,  less  so  in  otben 
The  spaces  included  between  the  meshes  of  the  capillary  netwoil 
vary  also,  in  shape  as  well  as  in  size^  in  diEferent  parts  of  the  body, 
In  the  moBcnlar  tiaane  thej 
^8'  '^-  form  long  parallelograms;  ii 

the  areolar  tisaiu,  irrq^br 
shapeless  figures,  oorreqxmd- 
ing  with  the  direction  of  tb( 
fibrous  bundles  of  whidi  the 
tisane  ia  composed.  In  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine,  the  c^illariei 
include  hexagonal  or  nearly 
circular  apaoea,  inclosing  tbt 
orifices  of  the  follicles.  !■ 
the  papilUe  of  the  tongoe  and 
of  the  skin,  and  in  the  tnfti 
of  the  placenta,  they  an 
arranged  in  long  spiral  luop% 
and  in  the  adipose  tissue  in  wide  meshes,  among  which  the  fit 
vcdicles  are  entangled. 

The  motion  (f  the  blood  in  the  capiUaria  may  be  studied  bf 
examining  under  the  microscope  any  transparent  tissue,  of  ■ 
sufficient  degree  of  vascularily.  One  of  the  most  convenient  parta 
for  this  purpose  is  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  When  properly 
prepared  and  kept  moistened  by  the  occasional  addition  of  water 
to  the  integument,  the  circulation  will  go  on  in  its  vessels  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time.  The  blood  can  he  seen  entering  the 
field  by  the  smaller  arteries,  shooting  along  throngh  them  with 
great  rapidity  and  in  successive  impulses,  and  flov'ing  off  again  by 
the  veins  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.     In  the  capillaries  themselves 
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tbe  oiroolatioQ  is  considerably  less  rapid  than  in  either  tbe  arteries 
9T  the  veins.  It  is  also  perfectly  steady  and  uninterrupted  in  its 
flow.  Tlifl  blood  passes  ^ong  in  a  uuifonn  and  continuous  current, 
irithoat  any  apparent  contraction  or  dilatation  of  tbe  vessela,  very 
mnch  as  if  it  vere  flowing 
tluDugh  glass  tubes.     An-  "«■  ^«'- 

other  very  remarkable  pe- 
enliui^  of  the  capillary 
draalation  is  that  it  bas  no 
definite  direction.  Tbe  nu- 
merous streams  of  which  it 
IB  oomposed  (Fig.  100)  do 
DOt  tend  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  nor  toward  any  one 
paiticnlar  point  On  the 
ooDtrary,  they  pass  above 
and  below  each  other,  at 
tight  angles  to  each  other's 
aonne,  or  even  in  opposite 
ditections;  so  that  the  blood, 

while  in  the  capillaries,  merely  circulates  promiscuously  among 
the  tissues,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  come  intimately  in  contact  with 
overy  part  of  theii  Bubstaoce. 

The  motion  of  the  white  and  red  globules  in  the  circulating  blood 
is  also  peculiar,  and  shows  very  distinctly  the  difference  in  their 
oonaistency  and  other  physical  properties.  In  the  lai^r  vessels 
the  red  globules  are  carried  along  in  a  dense  column,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  stream ;  while  near  the  edges  of  the  vessel  there  is  a 
tnnaparent  space  occupied  only  by  the  clear  plasma  of  the  blood, 
in  which  no  red  globules  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  smaller  vessels, 
tbe  globules  pass  along  in  a  narrower  column,  two  by  two,  or 
following  each  other  iu  single  file.  Tbe  flexibility  and  semi-fluid 
eonflistency  of  these  globules  are  here  very  apparent,  from  the 
lOkdiness  with  which  they  become  folded  up,  bent  or  twisted  in 
tuning  comers,  and  tbe  ease  with  which  they  glide  through  minute 
tnaocbea  of  communication,  smaller  in  diameter  than  themselves. 
The  white  globules,  ou  the  other  hand,  flow  more  slowly  and  with 
greater  diflGculty  through  the  vessela.  They  drag  along  the  exter- 
nal portions  of  tbe  current,  and  are  sometimes  momentarily  arrested ; 
apparently  adhering  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
Whenever  the  current  is  obstructed  or  retarded  in  any 
17 
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manner,  the  white  globules  accumulate  in  the  affected  portioD|  and 
become  more  numerous  there  in  proportion  to  the  red. 

It  is  during  the  capillary  circulation  that  the  blood  serves  fbr 
the  nutrition  of  the  vascular  organs.  Its  fluid  portions  slowlj 
transude  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  are  absorbed  bjr  die 
tissues  in  such  proportion  as  is  requisite  for  their  nourishmeoL 
The  saline  substances. enter  at  once  into  the  composition  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  generally  without  undergoing  any  change.  The 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  example,  is  taken  up  in  large  quantity  hj 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  in  smaller  quantity  by  the  softer  pail^ 
while  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  the  carbonates,  ml- 
phates,  &C.,  are  appropriated  in  special  proportions  by  the  diflbrenl 
tissues,  according  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  their  organiatioB. 
The  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  only  absorbed  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  animal  tissues,  bat  at 
the  same  time  are  transformed  by  catalysis,  and  converted  into  nev 
materials,  characteristic  of  the  difiTerent  tissues.  In  this  way  an 
produced  the  musculine  of  the  muscles,  the  osteine  of  the  bones,  the 
cartilagine  of  the  cartilages,  &c.  &c.  It  is  probable  that  this  tnai* 
formation  does  not  take  place  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves ;  but  that  the  organic  ingredients  of  the  blood  are  absorbed 
by  the  tissues,  and  at  the  same  moment  converted  into  new  mats' 
rials,  by  contact  with  their  substance.  The  blood  in  this  way  far 
nishes,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  materials  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body. 

The  physical  forces  which  produce  the  movement  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillary  vessels  are  different  from  those  which  operate 
in  producing  the  venous  and  arterial  circulations.  The  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  merely 
secures  a  constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  commencement  of  the 
capillaries,  but  is  not  of  itself  the  cause  of  the  continued  current 
through  the  latter  vessels.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  Gafnl* 
lary  circulation  exists  in  vegetables,  where  there  is  no  central  con- 
tractile organ,  and  where  the  circulation  of  the  sap  must  neoessuily 
depend  on  other  forces.  In  fish,  again,  the  heart  is  separated  from 
the  general  circulation  by  the  capillary  system  of  the  gills,  which 
intervenes  between  them,  and  by  which  the  impulsive  force  of  the 
cardiac  contractions  must  be,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  diminished. 
In  the  quadrupeds,  also,  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  hepatio 
capillary  circulation  goes  on  with  the  same  regularity  as  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  supplied  by  the  portal  vein  with  blood 
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which  has  already  passed  through  the  capillaries  of  the  digestive 
appantos  before  reaching  those  of  the  liver.  Furthermore,  it  is  evi- 
dent^ from  the  commonest  observation,  that  the  capillary  circulation, 
in  ▼arious  parts  of  the  body,  is  liable  to  be  increased  or  diminished 
in  activity  from  causes  of  a  purely  local  character,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  heart  The  countenance  may  become 
flnahed  or  pale,  and  temporary  congestions  may  take  place  in  any 
of  the  internal  organs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  stomach  and  intestine 
daring  the  digestive  process ;  so  that  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
Uood  may  circulate  through  them  in  a  given  time,  though  the 
Ibioe  of  the  heart's  action  remains  constant. 

The  study  of  the  microscopic  appearances  of  inflammation  in 
transparent  tissues,  so  well  observed  by  Lebert*  and  others,  leads  to 
a  flimilar  result.  At  the  time  when  the  inflammatory  process  begins 
to  be  established,  the  circulation  is  seen  to  be  retarded.  The  blood 
moves  more  slowly  through  the  capillaries,  and  its  current  becomes 
more  and  more  sluggish  as  the  morbid  action  proceeds.  The  blood- 
l^bnles  become  impacted  in  the  vessels,  and  finally,  at  those  points 
where  the  inflammation  is  most  active,  the  circulation  stops  alto* 
gether,  and  a  local  stasis  of  the  blood  is  produced.  This,  however, 
is  not  owing  to  any  simple  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  passage,  since 
the  vesselsi  during  the  entire  period  of  the  inflammatory  congestion, 
are  actually  dilated  by  the  blood  which  accumulates  in  them ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  owing  to  a  diminution  in  the  force  of  the 
heart's  action,  since  the  cardiac  pulsations  are  still  as  powerful  as 
ever,  and  in  the  healthy  tissues,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  inflamed  parts,  the  circulation  may  be  seen  going  on  at  the 
same  time  in  its  ordinary  manner. 

All  these  facts  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  force  which  regu- 
lates and  controls  the  capillary  circulation  is  a  local  one,  and  resident 
evidently  in  the  capillaries  and  tissues  of  the  part  itself.  This  force 
not  only  carries  the  blood  through  the  capillaries,  but  delivers  it 
also  into  the  veins;  and  by  supplying  the  requisite  via  a  tergo^  eon- 
Hitntes,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  the  venous  circulation.  It  is  not  only  independent  to  a 
certain  extent,  during  life,  of  the  heart's  action,  but  will  even  con- 
tinue for  a  time  after  the  heart  has  stopped ;  so  that  at  the  moment 
of  death,  when  the  cardiac  pulsations  cease,  the  capillaries  empty 
themselves  of  blood,  which  accumulates  in  the  large  trunks  and 

'  Phjsiologie  Patholog^qae,  Paris,  1845,  toI.  i.  p.  2. 
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branches  of  the  Yeins.  Precisely  what  is  the  nature  of  this  foroe, 
thus  active  in  producing  the  capillary  circulationi  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  In  all  probability  it  results,  in  great  measure^  firom  lb 
actions  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  are  constantly  going  ot 
between  the  blood  contained  in  the  capillaries,  and  the  tissues  situstad 
outside  of  them ;  and  which,  varying  in  intensity  in  difTerent  orgaai^ 
and  even  in  the  same  organ  at  different  times,  produce  those  loeil 
variations  in  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  which  oca* 
stantly  present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  physiologist 

The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  vessels  is  moeli 
less  than  in  the  arteries  or  the  veins.  It  may  be  measuredi  witk 
a  tolerable  approach  to  accuracy,  during  the  microscopic  examiu- 
tion  of  transparent  and  vascular  tissues,  as,  for  example,  the  web  of 
the  frog^s  foot,  or  the  mesentery  of  the  rat.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  way  by  different  observers  (Valentine,  Weber,  Yolknuuii, 
&c.)  show  that  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
capillaries  is  rather  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  per  seoood; 
or  not  quite  two  inches  per  minute.  Since  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  must  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  entire  calibre  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  moveSi  it  fidlovi 
that  the  united  calibre  of  all  the  capillaries  of  the  body  most  hb 
from  S60  to  400  times  greater  than  that  of  the  arteries.  It  mmi 
not  be  supposed  from  this,  however,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  capillaries  at  any  one  time  is  so  much  greater  thsn 
that  in  the  arteries ;  since,  although  the  united  calibre  of  the  capil' 
laries  is  very  large,  their  length  is  very  small.  The  effect  of  tbe 
anatomical  structure  of  the  capillary  system  is,  therefore,  merely  to 
disseminate  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  over  a  veij 
large  space,  so  that  the  chemico-physiological  reactions,  necesearj 
to  nutrition,  may  take  place  with  promptitude  and  energy.  For 
the  same  reason,  although  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  blood  in 
these  vessels  is  very  slow,  yet  as  the  distance  to  be  passed  07er 
between  the  arteries  and  veins  is  very  small,  the  blood  really  re- 
quires but  a  short  time  to  traverse  the  capillary  system,  and  to 
commence  its  returning  passage  by  the  veins. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


The  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  entire  rtnmi 
of  the  circulation  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  has 
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raoeiYed  a  oonsiderable  share  of  attention.  The  results  of  such 
experiments,  as  have  been  tried,  show  that  this  rapidity  is  much 
greater  than  would  have  been  anticipated.  Hering,  Poisseuille,  and 
Mattenoeii'  have  all  experimented  on  this  subject  in  the  following 
manner.  A  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  was  injected 
into  the  right  jugular  vein  of  a  horse,  at  the  same  time  that  a  liga* 
tare  was  placed  upon  the  corresponding  vein  on  the  left  side,  and 
an  opening  made  in  it  above  the  ligature.  The  blood  flowing  from 
the  left  jugular  vein  was  then  received  in  separate  vessels,  which 
ware  changed  every  five  seconds,  and  the  contents  afterward  exa- 
mined. It  was  thus  found  that  the  blood  drawn  from  the  first  to 
the  twentieth  second  contained  no  traces  of  the  ferrocyanide ;  but 
that  which  escaped  from  the  vein  at  the  end  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  seconds,  showed  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  foreign  salt.  The  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  must  therefore, 
during  this  time,  have  passed  from  the  point  of  injection  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  thence  to  the  lungs  and  through  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  returned  to  the  heart,  passed  out  again  through 
the  arteries  to  the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
thence  have  commenced  its  returning  passage  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  through  the  jugular  vein. 

If  this  experiment  were  altogether  decisive,  it  would  demonstrate 
that  the  blood  performs  the  entire  round  of  the  circulation  in  from 
SO  to  26  seconds.  But  it  is  not  so  conclusive  in  this  respect  as  might 
at  flist  be  supposed.  In  reality,  it  only  shows  that  the  solution  of  the 
Ihrrocyanide  passes  round  to  the  opposite  vein  during  this  period,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  entire  blood  moves  with  the 
Mune  rapidity ;  since  the  injected  saline  solution  may  diffuse  itself 
through  the  blood,  so  as  to  travel  faster  than  the  blood  itself.  Sub- 
sequent experiments  of  Poisseuille  showed,  in  fact,  that  other  sub- 
stances injected  at  the  same  time  may  either  accelerate  or  retard  the 
movement  of  the  ferrocyanide.  If  a  little  nitrate  of  potass,  for 
example,  were  injected  together  with  the  ferrocyanide,  the  latter 
salt  appeared  in  the  blood  flowing  from  the  opposite  jugular  at  the 
end  of  twenty  seconds.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  again, 
shortened  the  period  to  eighteen  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
little  alcohol,  injected  at  the  same  time,  retarded  its  motion  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  ferrocyanide  could  not  be  detected  till  the  end  of 

'  Phjtioal  PhenomenA  of  Li^iDg  Beings,  Pereira's  translation,  Philada.  ed  ,  184S, 
p.  317. 
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forty  to  forty-five  seoonda.  These  facts  show  condosively  that  lb 
time  required  for  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potaasiam  to  appwr 
in  the  opposite  jugular  vein  does  not  depend  altogether  on  the  fall 
of  movement  of  the  blood  itself  but  is  influenced  very  oonaideraUy 
by  the  chemical  constitution  and  physical  properties  of  the  injeoled 
fluid,  and  its  physical  relations  to  the  blood  and  to  the  walls  of  lb 
bloodvessels.  Furthermore,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  diflbreal 
ingredients  of  the  blood  do  not  all  circulate  with  the  same  rapidity. 
In  a  microscopic  examination,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  lb 
white  globules  of  the  blood  move  much  more  slowly  than  the  red; 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  red  globules  themselves  paas  hm 
rapidly  from  one  point  to  another  than  those  portions  of  the  blood 
which  are  entirely  fluid. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  uniform  lato 
which  shall  express  exactly  the  time  required  by  the  entire  blood 
to  pass  the  round  of  the  whole  vascular  system,  and  return  to  a 
given  point  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  far  from  being  a  simple 
phenomenon,  like  a  current  of  water  through  a  circular  tube,  i% 
on  the  contrary,  extremely  complicated  in  all  its  anatomical  and 
physiological  conditions ;  and  it  difiers  in  rapidity,  as  well  as  in  ill 
physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  in  different  parts  of  the  cireii- 
latory  apparatus.  We  have  already  seen  how  much  the  form  of 
the  capillary  plexus  varies  in  different  organs.  In  some  the  vasoa- 
lar  network  is  close,  in  others  comparatively  open.  In  some  Hi 
meshes  are  circular  in  shape,  in  others  polygonal,  in  others  rectan* 
gular.  In  some  the  vessels  are  arranged  in  twisted  loops,  in  othen 
they  communicate  by  irregular  but  abundant  inosculations.  The 
mere  distance  at  which  an  organ  is  situated  from  the  heart  muit 
modify  to  some  extent  the  time  required  for  its  blood  to  retarn 
again  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  The  blood  which  pasioi 
through  the  coronary  arteries,  for  example,  and  the  capillaries  of 
the  heart  itself,  must  be  returned  to  the  right  auricle  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time ;  while  that  which  is  carried  by  the  carotids  into 
the  capillary  system  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  return  by  the  jugulan, 
will  require  a  longer  interval.  That,  again,  which  descends  by  the 
abdominal  aorta  and  its  divisions,  to  the  lower  extremities,  and 
which,  after  circulating  through  the  tissues  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
mounts  upward  through  the  whole  course  of  the  saphena,  femoral, 
iliac  and  abdominal  veins,  must  be  still  longer  on  its  way ;  while 
that  which  circulates  through  the  abdominal  digestive  organs  and 
is  then  collected  by  the  portal  system,  to  be  again  dispersed  through 
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the  gUmdalar  tiasoe  of  the  liver,  requires  undoubtedly  a  longer 
period  still  to  perform  its  double  capillary  circulation.  The  blood, 
therafore,  arrives  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  different  parts 
of  the  body,  at  successive  intervals;  and  may  pass  several  times 
through  one  organ  while  performing  a  single  circulation  through 
another. 

Furthermore,  the  chemical  phenomena  taking  place  in  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  vary  to  a  similar  extent  in  different  organs.  The 
actions  of  transformation  and  decomposition,  of  nutrition  and  secre- 
tion, of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  which  go  on  simultaneously 
throughout  the  body,  are  yet  extremely  varied  in  their  character, 
and  produced  a  similar  variation  in  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion. In  one  organ  the  blood  loses  more  fluid  than  it  absorbs ;  in 
another  it  absorbs  more  than  it  loses.  The  venous  blood,  conse- 
qoently,  has  a  different  composition  as  it  returns  from  different 
organs.  In  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  it  gives  up  those  ingredients 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  matter,  and  absorbs  cho- 
ksfeerine  and  other  materials  resulting  from  its  waste;  in  the  muscles 
it  loses  those  substances  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  muscular 
tiaaaei  and  in  the  bones  those  which  are  requisite  for  the  osseous 
system.  In^  the  parotid  gland  it  yields  the  ingredients  of  the  saliva; 
in  the  kidneys,  those  of  the  urine.  In  the  intestine  it  absorbs  in 
large  quantity  the  nutritious  elements  of  the  digested  food ;  and  in 
the  liver,  gives  up  substances  destined  finally  to  produce  the  bile, 
aft  the  same  time  that  it  absorbs  sugar,  which  has  been  produced 
in  the  hepatic  tissue.  In  the  lungs,  again,  it  is  the  elimination  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen  that  constitute  its  prin- 
dpal  changes.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  temperature 
of  the  blood  varies  in  different  veins,  according  to  the  peculiar 
diemical  and  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  organs  from  which 
they  originate.  Its  color,  even,  which  is  also  dependent  on  the 
chemical  and  nutritive  actions  taking  place  in  the  capillaries,  varies 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  lungs,  it  changes  from  blue  to  red ; 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  general  system,  from  red  to  blue.  But  its 
tinge  also  varies  very  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  general 
eiicnlation.  The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  femoral  or  brachial  vein.  In  the  renal  veins  it  is  very  much 
brighter  than  in  the  vena  cava;  and  when  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  is  free,  the  blood  returning  from  them  is  nearly  as  red 
as  arterial  blood. 

We  must  regard  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  therefore,  not  as  a 
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simple  process,  but  as  made  up  of  many  different  circalations,  goug 

oa  aimultaDeously  in  different  org;anB.  It  bu  beeo  ouBtomarj  to 
illustrate  it,  in  diagram,  hy  a  double 
circle,  or  figure  of  8,  of  which  tlw 
upper  arc  is  used  to  represent  tbs 
pulmonary,  the  lower  the  general  cir 
culatioD.  This,  howerar,  gives  bat  i 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  entire  eir 
culation,  as  it  really  takes  place.  It 
would  be  much  more  aocorately  n- 
presented  by  such  a  diagram  as  thit 
given  in  Fig.  101,  io  which  its  Taria- 
tions  in  different  parts  of  the  bodyare 
indicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  abcnr, 
in  some  degree,  the  complicated  chi> 
racter  of  its  phenomena.  The  cironla- 
tion  is  modified  in  these  different  part% 
not  only  in  its  mechanism,  but  also  ii 
its  rapidity  and  quantity,  and  in  the 
nutritive  functions  performed  by  Iks 
blood.  In  one  part,  it  sUmulales  the 
nervous  centres  and  the  organs  of 
special  sense;  in  others  it  supplies  tba 
fluid  secretions,  or  the  ingredienti  of 
the  solid  tissues.  One  portion,  in 
passing  through  the  digestive  appart- 
taa,  absorbs  the  materials  requinU 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  body;  la- 
other,  in  circulating  throogh  the  loa^ 
exhales  the  carbonic  add  which  it  hM 
accumulated  elsewhere,  and  ahsvlv 
the  oxygen  which  is  afterward  traoa- 
ported  to  distant  tissues  by  the  ourreirt 
of  arterial  blood.  The  phenomena  of 
the  circulation  are  even  liable,  aa  ve 
have  already  seen,  to  periodical  n- 
rini.— I.  riations  in  the  same  oi^n;  inoreaa- 
wd  spptr    ing  or  diminishing  in  intenntT  witk 

KidHf.  7  Low««,r™iu»  »  urtf.  the  condition  of  pert  or  actavi^  « 
the  whole  body,  or  of  the  paitienlar 

organ  which  is  the  subject  of  observation. 


IHiigna  or  Ik*  C 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


SECRETION. 


Ws  bave  already  seen,  in  the  last  chapter,  how  the  elements  of 
the  blood  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues  daring  the  capillary  circula- 
tion,  and  assimilated  by  them  or  converted  into  their  own  substance. 
In  this  process,  the  inorganic  or  saline  matters  are  mostly  taken  up 
unehanged,  and  are  merely  appropriated  by  the  surrounding  parts  in 
particiilar  quantities ;  while  the  organic  substances  are  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  characteristic  of  the  different  tissues  by  which 
they  are  assimilated.  In  this  way  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
thoogh  they  have  a  different  chemical  composition  from  the  blood, 
are  nevertheless  supplied  by  it  with  appropriate  ingredients,  and 
fheir  nutrition  constantly  maintained. 

Bende  this  process,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  "assimila- 
tion," there  is  another  somewhat  similar  to  it,  which  takes  place  in 
ike  difierent  glandular  organs,  known  as  the  process  of  secretion.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  function  to  supply  certain  fluids,  differing  in 
ehemical  constitution  from  the  blood,  which  are  required  to  assist 
in  various  physical  and  chemical  actions  going  on  in  the  body. 
These  secreted  fluids,  or  "secretions,"  as  they  are  called,  vary  in 
consistency,  density,  color,  quantity,  and  reaction.  Some  of  them 
are  thin  and  watery,  like  the  tears  and  the  perspiration ;  others  are 
Tiacid  and  glutinous,  like  mucus  and  the  pancreatic  fluid.  They 
alkaline  like  the  saliva,  acid  like  the  gastric  juice,  or  neutral 
the  bile.  Each  secretion  contains  water  and  the  inorganic  salts 
of  the  blood,  in  varying  proportions ;  and  is  furthermore  distin- 
gnished  by  the  presence  of  some  peculiar  animal  substance  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  blood,  but  which  is  produced  by  the  secreting 
action  of  the  glandular  organ.  As  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
oapillaries  of  the  gland,  its  watery  and  saline  constituents  transude 
in  oertain  quantities,  and  are  discharged  into  the  excretory  duct. 
At  the  same  time,  the  glandular  cells,  which  have  themselves  been 
nourished  by  the  blood,  produce  a  new  substance  by  the  catalytic 
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transformation  of  their  organic  constitaenta;  and  this  new  aabetanod 
is  discharged  also  into  the  excretory  duct  and  mingled  with  ths 
other  ingredients  of  the  secreted  fluid.  A  true  secretion,  therefim^ 
is  produced  only  in  its  own  particular  gland,  and  cannot  be  formed 
elsewhere,  since  the  glandular  cells  of  that  organ  are  the  only 
ones  capable  of  producing  its  most  characteristic  ingredient.  Thoi 
pepsine  is  formed  only  in  the  tubules  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem* 
brane,  pancreatine  only  in  the  pancreas,  tauro-cholate  of  soda  only 
in  the  liver. 

One  secreting  gland,  consequently,  can  never  perform  vicarioiuly 
the  office  of  another.  Those  instances  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  reported  of  such  an  unnatural  action  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  instances  of  'Vicarious  secretion;"  but  only  cases  in 
which  certain  substances,  already  existing  in  the  blood,  have  made 
their  appearance  in  secretions  to  which  they  do  not  naturally  belong. 
Thus  cholesterine,  which  is  produced  in  the  brain  and  is  taken  Uf 
from  it  by  the  blood,  usually  passes  out  with  the  bile ;  but  it  may 
also  appear  in  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  or  in  inflammatory  exnda* 
tions.  The  sugar,  again,  which  is  produced  in  the  liver  and  taken 
up  by  the  blood,  when  it  accumulates  in  large  quantity  in  die  oi^ 
culating  fluid,  may  pass  out  with  the  urine.  The  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile,  in  cases  of  biliary  obstruction,  may  be  reabsorbed,  and 
so  make  its  appearance  in  the  serous  fluids,  or  even  in  the  perspira- 
tion. In  these  instances,  however,  the  unnatural  ingredient  is  nd 
actually  produced  by  the  kidneys,  or  the  perspiratory  glands,  but 
is  merely  supplied  to  them,  already  formed,  by  the  blood.  Gtses 
of  "vicarious  menstruation"  are  simply  capillar^  hemorrhages 
which  take  place  from  various  mucous  membranes,  owing  to  the 
general  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  amenorrhoea.  A  true 
secretion,  however,  is  always  confined  to  the  gland  in  which  it 
naturally  originates. 

The  force  by  which  the  different  secreted  fluids  are  prepared  ia 
the  glandular  organs,  and  discharged  into  their  ducts,  is  a  peculiar 
one,  and  resident  only  in  the  glands  themselves.  It  is  not  simply 
a  process  of  filtration,  in  which  the  ingredients  of  the  secretion 
exude  from  the  bloodvessels  by  exosmosis  under  the  influence  of 
pressure ;  since  the  most  characteristic  of  these  ingredients,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  do  not  pre-exist  in  the  bloody  but  are 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  gland  itself.  Substances,  even, 
which  already  exist  in  the  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  may  not  have 
the  power  of  passing  out  through  the  glandular  tissue.    Bernard 
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has  foand'  that  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  injected  into  the 
jngular  Tain,  though  it  appears  with  great  facility  in  the  urine, 
does  not  pass  out  with  the  saliva;  and  even  that  a  solution  of 
the  same  salt,  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  is  ab- 
sorbed, taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  discharged  with  the  urine;  but 
does  not  appear  in  the  saliva,  even  of  the  gland  into  which  it  has 
been  injected.  The  force  with  which  the  secreted  fluids  accumulate 
in  the  salivary  ducts  has  also  been  shown  by  Lud  wig's  experi- 
ments' to  be  sometimes  greater  than  the  pressure  in  the  bloodves- 
sels. This  author  found,  by  applying  mercurial  gauges  at  the  same 
time  to  the  duct  of  Steno  and  to  the  artery  of  the  parotid  gland,  that 
the  pressure  in  the  duct  from  the  secreted  saliva  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  in  the  artery  from  the  circulating  blood ;  so  that 
the  passage  of  the  secreted  fluids  had  really  taken  place  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  which  would  have  been  caused  by  the  simple 
influence  of  pressure. 

The  process  of  secretion,  therefore,  is  one  which  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  anatomical  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  glandular 
tiasae  and  its  secreting  cells.  These  cells  have  the  property  of 
absorbing  and  transmitting  from  the  blood  certain  inorganic  and 
■dine  substances,  and  of  producing,  by  chemical  metamorphosis, 
oertain  peculiar  animal  matters  from  their  own  tissue.  These  sub- 
stances are  then  mingled  together,  dissolved  in  the  watery  fluids 
of  the  secretion,  and  discharged  simultaneously  by  the  excretory 
dnet 

All  the  secreting  organs  vary  in  activity  at  different  periods. 
Sometimes  they  are  nearly  at  rest ;  while  at  certain  periods  they 
become  excited,  under  the  influence  of  an  occasional  or  periodical 
itimQlas,  and  then  pour  out  their  secretion  with  great  rapidity  and  in 
large  quantity.  The  perspiration,  for  example,  is  usually  so  slowly 
secreted  that  it  evaporates  as  rapidly  as  it  is  poured  out,  and  the 
snrface  of  the  skin  remains  dry;  but  under  the  influence  of  unusual 
bodily  exercise  or  mental  excitement  it  is  secreted  much  faster 
than  it  can  evaporate,  and  the  whole  integument  becomes  covered 
with  moisture.  The  gastric  juice,  again,  in  the  intervals  of  digestion 
is  either  not  secreted  at  all,  or  is  produced  in  a  nearly  inappreciable 
quantity ;  but  on  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach,  it  is 
immediately  poured  out  in  such  abundance,  that  between  two  and 
three  ounces  may  be  collected  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

*  Le^ns  de  Phjsiologie  Exp^rimentale.    Paris,  1 856,  tome  ii.  p.  96,  et  teq, 
>  Ibid  ,  p.  106. 
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The  principal  secretions  met  with  in  the  animal  body  are  if 

follows : — 

1.  MaoQB.  6.  SaliTA. 

2.  Sebaceous  matter.  7.  Gaatrie  Joioe. 

3.  Pertpiration.  8.  Panoreatie  Joice. 

4.  The  tears.  9.  Intestinal  Joioe. 

5.  The  milk.  10.  Bile. 

The  last  five  of  these  fluids  have  already  been  described  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  We  shall  therefore  only  require  to  examine 
at  present  the  five  following,  viz.,  mucus,  sebaceous  matter,  pe^ 
spiration,  the  tears,  and  the  milk,  together  with  some  peculiaritiei 
in  the  secretion  of  the  bile. 

1.  Mucus. — ^Nearly  all  the  mucous  membranes  are  provided  with 
follicles  or  glandulsB,  in  which  the  mucus  is  prepared.  These  folli- 
cles are  most  abundant  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  narei^ 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  trachea  and  bronchi,  vagina,  and  male  urethra. 
They  are  generally  of  a  compound  form,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
secreting  sacs  or  cavities,  terminating  at  one  end  in  a  blind  ex- 
tremity, and  opening  by  the  other  into  a  common  duct  by  whiek 
the  secreted  fluid  is  discharged.  Each  ultimate  secreting  sac  or 
follicle  is  lined  with  glandular  epithelium  (Fig.  102),  and  summiid- 
ed  on  its  external  surface  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodveania 

These  vessels,  penetrating  deeply  into  the 
^^'      '    ^  interstices  between  the  follicles,  bring  the 

blood  nearly  into  contact  with  the  epithelial 
cells  lining  its  cavity.  It  is  these  cells 
which  prepare  the  secretion,  and  discharge 
it  afterward  into  the  commencement  of  the 
«.  .    n««     excretory  duct. 

FoLLicLBs     OP     ▲     Com-  J 

popHD  Mucous  glahdvlb.        Thc  mucus,  produced    in   the   manner 

^ank?r)^"  Mem^^^^^^  of""  thi  abovc  dcscribed,  is  a  clear,  colorless  fluid, 
follicle.  6,  <?.  Epithelium  of  the    which  is  pourcd  out  iu  larger  or  smaller 

^^^'  quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 

membranes.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  secretions  by  its  vis- 
cidity, which  is  its  most  marked  physical  property,  and  whidi 
depends  on  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  animal  matter,  known  ondtf 
the  name  of  mucxmnt.  When  unmixed  with  other  animal  fluidii 
this  viscidity  is  so  great  that  the  mucus  has  nearly  a  semi-solid  or 
gelatinous  consistency.  Thus,  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  when  ob- 
tained unmixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  so 
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tOQgh  and  adhesive  that  the  vessel  containing  it  may  be  turned 
upside  down  without  its  running  out.  The  mucus  of  the  cervix 
uteri  has  a  similar  firm  consistency,  so  as  to  block  up  the  cavity 
of  tikis  part  of  the  organ  with  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  mass.  Mucus 
is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  smooth  and  slippery  to  the  touch, 
so  that  it  lubricates  readily  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  is  exuded, 
and  facilitates  the  passage  of  foreign  substances,  while  it  defends 
the  mucous  membrane  itself  from  injury. 

The  composition  of  mucus,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Nasse,^ 
is  as  follows : — 

CoMPoerrioK  op  Pdlmokabt  Mucui. 

Water 955.63 

Animal  matter 33.67 

Fkt 2.89 

Chloride  of  sodium 5.83 

Phosphates  of  soda  and  potass 1.05 

Balphates       "               " 0.65 

Carbonates      *'               '' 0.49 

1000.00 

The  animal  matter  of  mucus  is  insoluble  in  water ;  and  conse- 
quently mucus,  when  dropped  into  water,  does  not  mix  with  it|  but 
ia  merely  broken  up  by  agitation  into  gelatinous  threads  and  flakes, 
which  subside  after  a  time  to  the  bottom.  It  is  miscible,  however, 
to  some  extent,  with  other  animal  fluids,  and  may  be  incorporated 
with  them,  so  as  to  become  thinner  and  more  dilute.  It  readily 
takes  on  putrefactive  changes,  and  communicates  them  to  other 
organic  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact. 

The  varieties  of  mucus  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body,are 
probably  not  identical,  but  differ  a  little  in  the  character  of  their 
principal  organic  ingredient,  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  of  their 
saline  constituents.  The  function  of  mucus  is  for  the  most  part  a 
physical  one,  viz.,  to  lubricate  the  mucous  surfaces,  to  defend  them 
firom  injury,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  foreign  substances 
through  their  cavities. 

2.  Sebaceous  Matter. — The  sebaceous  matter  is  distinguished 
by  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  fatty  or  oily  ingredients. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  this  secretion  met  with  in  the  body, 
vis.,  one  produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin,  another 
by  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and 
a  third  by  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelid.    The  sebaceous 

■  Simon's  Chemistry  of  Man,  Philada.,  1846,  p.  352. 
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glftodfl  of  the  skiD  are  found  moat  abnndaotly  in  those  parts  whid 
are  thickly  covered  with  hairs,  as  well  as  on  the  face,  the  lal»a 
minora  of  the  female  generative  ot^ns,  the  glans  peaia,  and  tha 
prepace.  They  consist  sometimes  of  a  simple  follicle,  or  flaak- 
shaped  cavity,  opening  by  a  single  orifice;  but  more  freqneotly  of 
a  number  of  such  follicles  grouped  round  a  common  exoretoij  dtteL 
The  duct  nearly  always  opens  just  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  haif^ 
which  is  smeared  more  or  lessabandantly 
^B- 103.  with  its  secretion.  Each  follicle,  as  in  the 

cnae  of  the  mucous  glandales,  is  lined 
with  epithelium,  and  its  cavity  is  filled 
■  1  '-(f-  ,  '^'^-^^^H     ^'^^  ^^^  secreted  sebaceous  matter. 
'"    '  '  In  the  Meibomian  glands  of  theey» 

lid  (Fig.  103),  the  follicles  are  ranged 

along  the  sides  of  an  excretory  duct, 

r  !^':  '^^1    situated  just  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  ob 
It.:  V  '-h  ^'-1^^^    ^^^  posterior  surface  of  the  tarsus, and 
V  . ,  o[)ening  upon  its  free  edge,  s  little  be- 

hind the  roots  of  the  eyelashes.  The 
ceruminouB  glands  of  the  external  aodi- 
tory  meatus,  again,  have  the  form  of  long 
tubes,  which  terminate,  at  the  lower  part 
LuddTia.  of  the  integument  lining  the  meatua,  in 

a  globular  coil,  or  convolution,  covered 
externally  by  a  network  of  capillary  bloodvessela. 

The  sebaceous  matter  of  the  skin  has  the  following  composition, 
according  to  Esenbeck.' 

Cuvposinni  op  Sebaciocs  Mittrr. 

Animal  mbsUDoei 338 

Fatty  matters 3(i8 

Phosphate  of  lime 200 

Carbonate  of  lime 21 

Carbonate  of  magnesia IS 

Cliloride  of  sod i am  \ 

Acetate  of  soda,  ic.  J ^^ 

1000 

Owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  stearine  in  the  fatty  ingredients 

of  the  sebaceous  matters,  they  have  a  considerable  degree  of  oon- 

sistenoy.     Their  office  is  to  lubricate  the  integument  and  the  htir^ 

to  keep  them  soft  and  pliable,  and  to  prevent  their  drying  up  by 

■  SiiuoD'i  Chi-mlstry  of  Han,  p.  379. 
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too  npid  evaporation.  When  the  sebaceous  glanda  of  the  aoalp 
•re  inactive  or  atrophied,  the  haira  become  dry  and  brittle,  are 
eanly  aplit  or  brokeo  oS,  and  finally  cease  growing  altogether. 
The  oeniminooB  matter  of  the  ear  is  intended  without  donbt  partly 
to  obatroct  the  cavity  of  the  meatus,  and  by  its  glutinous  consist- 
eney  and  strong  odor  to  prevent  small  insects  from  accidentally 
introducing  themselves  into  the  meatus.  The  secretion  of  the 
Meibomian  glands,  by  being  smeared  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
prorents  the  tears  from  running  over  upon  the  cheeks,  and  confines 
them  within  the  cavity  of  the  lachrymal  canals. 


Slg.  104. 


8.  PiBSFiRATiOM. — The  perspiratory  glands  of  the  skin  are 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  integument,  being  most 
abaodant  on  the  anterior  portions  of  the  body.  They  consist  each 
of  a  slender  tube,  about  ^Jq  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lined  with 
glandular  epithelium,  which  penetrates  nearly  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  skin,  and  terminates  below  in  a  globular  coil,  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of 
the  oemminous  glanda  of  the  ear. 
(Fig.  101.)  A  network  of  capil- 
laiy  vessels  envelops  the  tubular 
ecnl  and  supplies  the  gland  with 
the  materials  necessary  to  its  se- 

Tbese  glands  are  very  abundant 
in  some  parts.  On  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  trunk,  the  cheeks, 
and  the  akin  of  the  thigh  and  leg 
there  are,  according  to  Krause,' 
aboat  600  to  the  square  inch ;  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  trunk,  the 
forehead,  the  neck,  the  forearm, 
and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  foot 
1000  to  the  square  i  nch ;  and  on  the 

sole  of  the  foot  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  about  2700  in  the  same 
space.  According  to  the  same  observer,  the  whole  number  of  per* 
tfintorj  glands  is  not  less  than  2,800,000,  and  the  length  of  each 
tubular  coil,  when  unravelled,  about  ^  of  an  inch.  The  entire 
Iragth  of  the  glandular  tubing  must  therefore  be  not  less  than 
158,000  inches,  or  about  two  miles  and  a  half. 

<  Kulllkar,  Baodbueb  der  auwebelchra,  Uipiig,  18^2,  p.  147. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  tbst  a  rwy  large  quantitj  of 
fluid  may  be  sapplied  firom  so  extensive  a  glandular  apparaUuk  II 
results  from  the  researches  of  Lavoisier  and  Segain^  that  the  avs> 
rage  quantity  of  fluid  lost  by  cutaneous  perspiration  during  M 
hours  is  13,770  grains,  or  nearly  two  pounds  avoirdupois.  A  still 
larger  quantity  than  this  may  be  discharged  during  a  shorter  tioM^ 
when  the  external  temperature  is  high  and  the  circulation  actim 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith*  found  that  the  laborers  employed  in  gM 
works  lost  sometimes  as  much  as  3}  pounds'  weight,  by  both  oota* 
neons  and  pulmonary  exhalation,  in  less  than  an  hour.  In  then 
cases,  as  Seguin  has  shown,  the  amount  of  cutaneous  transpiratioo 
is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  which  takes  place  through  the  langL 

The  perspiration  is  a  colorless  watery  fluid,  generally  with  a 
distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  having  a  peculiar  odor,  which  varifli 
somewhat  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  from  which  the  speci- 
men is  obtained.  Its  chemical  constitution,  according  to  AnselmiDO^' 
is  as  follows : — 

C  -MPosmoii  OP  TBB  Pbbspibatiov. 

Water 995.00 

Animal  matters,  with  lime  ....•.•.  .10 

Solphates,  and  sabstances  solnble  in  water        ....  1.05 

Chlorides  of  sMiam  and  potassiom,  and  spirit-eztraet                 .  S.40 

Acetic  acid,  acetates,  lactates,  and  alcohol-extract      .        .        •  1.45 

1000.00 

The  office  of  the  cataneous  perspiration  is  principally  to  regnlite 
the  temperature  of  the  body.    We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  the  living  body  will  maintain  the  temperature  of 
100^  F.,  though  subjected  to  a  much  lower  temperature  by  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  geneii- 
tion  of  heat  which  takes  place  in  its  interior ;  and  that  if|  by  long 
continued  or  severe  exposure,  the  blood  become  cooled  down  mach 
below  its  natural  standard,  death  inevitably  results.    But  the  body 
has  also  the  power  of  resisting  an  unnaturally  high  temperatoie, 
as  well  as  an  unnaturally  low  one.    If  exposed  to  the  influenoe  of 
an  atmosphere  warmer  than  100®  F.,  the  body  does  not  become 
heated  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  remains  at  its  natonl 
standard.    This  is  provided  for  by  the  action  of  the  cutaneous 
glands,  which  are  excited  to  unusual  activity,  and  pour  out  a  large 
quantity  of  watery  fluid  upon  the  skiu.    This  fluid  immediately 

'  Robin  and  Verdeil.     Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 
'  Philosophjr  of  Health,  London,  1838,  chap.  ziii. 
'  Simon.    Op.  cit.,  p.  374. 
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eraporatesi  and  in  assuming  the  gaseous  form  causes  so  much  heat 
to  become  latent  that  the  cutaneous  sur&ces  are  cooled  down  to 
their  natoral  temperature. 

So  long  as  the  air  is  dry,  so  that  evaporation  from  the  surface 
can  go  on  rapidlj,  a  very  elevated  temperature  can  be  borne  with 
impunity.  The  workmen  of  the  sculptor  Chantrey  were  in  the 
habit|  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  entering  a  furnace  in  which 
tlie  air  was  heated  up  to  850^;  and  other  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  a  temperature  of  400^  to  600^  has  been  borne  for  a  time 
without  much  inconvenience.  But  if  the  air  be  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  evaporation  from  the  skin  in  this  way  retarded,  the 
body  soon  becomes  unnaturally  warm ;  and  if  the  exposure  be  long 
oontinoed,  death  is  the  result.  It  is  easily  seen  that  horses,  when 
ftflt  driven,  suffer  much  more  from  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
than  from  a  warm  and  dry  one.  The  experiments  of  Magendie  and 
others  have  shown'  that  quadrupeds  confined  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
snflEer  at  first  but  little  inconvenience,  even  when  the  temperature 
is  mnch  above  that  of  their  own  bodies ;  but  as  soon  as  the  atmo- 
sphere is  loaded  with  moisture,  or  the  supply  of  perspiration  is  ex- 
haoBted,  the  blood  becomes  heated,  and  the  animal  dies.  Death 
fidlows  in  these  cases  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  become  heated  up  to 
go  or  9^  F.,  above  its  natural  standard.  The  temperature  of  110^, 
therefore,  which  is  the  natural  temperature  of  birds,  is  fatal  to  quad- 
rupeds ;  and  we  have  found  that  frogs,  whose  natural  temperature 
is  60^  or  60^,  die  very  soon  if  they  are  kept  in  water  at  100^  F. 

The  amount  of  perspiration  is  liable  to  variation,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  from  the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  It  is  excited  also  by  unusual  muscular 
exertion,  and  increased  or  diminished  by  various  nervous  condi- 
tional such  as  anxiety,  irritation,  lassitude,  or  excitement. 

4.  Ths  Tsabs. — The  tears  are  produced  by  lobulated  glands 
sitaated  at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and 
opening,  by  from  six  to  twelve  ducts,  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  con- 
janotiva,  in  the  fold  between  the  eyeball  and  the  outer  portion  of 
the  upper  lid.  The  secretion  is  extremely  watery  in  its  composition, 
and  contains  only  about  one  part  per  thousand  of  solid  matters, 
consisting  mostly  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  animal  extractive 
matter.    The  office  of  the  lachrymal  secretion  is  simply  to  keep  the 

1  Bernard,  Lectures  on  the  Blood.     Atlee'd  translation,  p.  25. 
16 
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sarboes  of  the  cornea  aod  conjanctiTa  moirt  and  polialied,  and  to 

preBerre  in  this  way  the  transparenc;  of  the  partB.  The  tean, 
which  are  constaatlj  secreted,  are  spread  oat  UQtformlj  orvr  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eyeball  by  the  movement  of  the  lida  in  wink- 
ing, and  are  gradaally  conducted  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  tjt. 
Here  they  are  taken  up  by  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  pan  tbioai^ 
the  lachrymal  canals,  and  are  finally  discharged  into  the  nasal  pas- 
sages beneath  the  inferior  turbinated  bones.  A  constant  sapply  of 
&esh  fluid  is  thas  kept  passing  over  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eyeball,  and  the  had  results  avoided  which  would  follow  from  tb 
acoumnlation  and  putrefactive  alteration. 

6.  The  Milk. — The  mammary  glands  are  conglomerate  glaodi^ 
resembling  closely  in  their  structure  the  pancreaa,  the  mlivary,  and 
the  lachrymal  glands.  They  consist  of  numerons  secreting  aaoa  or 
follicles,  grouped  bother  in  lobules,  each  lobule  being  sappUad 
with  a  common  excretory  duct,  which  joins  those  coming  tna 
adjacent  parts  of  the  gland. 
Kg-  lOB-  (Fig.  106.)    In  this  way,  bf 

their  successive  union,  thef 
form  larger  braaches  and 
trunks,  until  they  are  rednoed 
in  numbers  to  some  16  or  iO 
cylindrical  ducts,  the  fadjA- 
rou$  dactt,  which  open  fioall/ 
by  as  many  minute  orifices 
upon  the  extremity  of  the 
nipple. 

The  secretion  of  the  millt 
becomes  fairly  established  it 
the  end  of  two  or  three  daji 
alter  delivery,  though  the 
breasts  often  contain  a  milkj 
fluid  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  At  first,  the  fluid  dii- 
ohaiged  from  the  nipple  is  a  yellowish  turbid  mixtore,  which  it 
called  the  coloitrwn.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  thinner  than 
the  milk,  but  chemical  examinations  have  shown'  that  it  really  con- 
tains a  larger  amount  of  solid  ingredients  than  the  perEeet  sene- 
tion.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  contain, 
beside  the  milk-globules  proper,  a  lai^e  amount  of  irregularly  glo- 

'  LflbouDD,  op.  clL,  vol.  >l.  p.  63. 
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Fig.  106. 


bnlar  or  oral  bodies,  fix>m  jif\xf  to  ^vv  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
wUoh  are  termed  tbe  "  colostram  corpuscles."  (Fig.  106.)  These 
bodies  are  more  yellow  and 
opaque  than  the  true  milk- 
^oboles,  as  wel  1  as  being  very 
nraeh  larger.  They  have  a 
wdl  defined  outline,  and  con- 
bIbI  apparently  of  a  group  of 
minute  oily  granules  or  glo- 
bolesi  imbedded  in  a  mass 
€f  organic  substance.  The 
milk-globules  at  this  time 
an  less  abundant  than  after- 
ward, and  of  larger  size, 
measuring  mostly  from  ^^^'q^^ 

to  tVsh  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^'^' 
meter. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  or 
two  from  its  first  appearance 

ibe  colostrum  ceases  to  be  discharged,  and  is  replaced  by  the  true 
milky  secretion. 

The  milk,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  nipple,  is  a  white,  opaque 
fluid,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  1080.  Its  proximate  chemical  constitution,  according  to 
Pereira  and  Lehmann,  is  as  follows : — 


CoLosTRDM  CoRprsci.Bf,  wlth  mllk-globalM ; 
from  a  wuinaD,  one  day  after  dellTary. 


CoMPoerrioR  op  Cow's  if  ilk. 

Water 

CMein 

Batter 

Bngar  

Soda 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassiiim    • 
Pbospliates  of  soda  and  potass    .... 
Phosphate  of  lime 

magnesia 

iron 

AUcalinto  oarbonates 


44.8 
31.3 
47.7 


M 


•I 


U 


6.0 


1000.0 


Human  milk  is  distinguished  from  the  above  by  containing  less 
casein,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  oily  and  saccharine  ingredients. 
The  entire  amount  of  solid  ingredients  is  also  somewhat  less  thnn 
in  cow*s  milk. 
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The  coMtn  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  the  raQk. 
It  is  an  extremely  nutritions,  organic  substance,  which  is  held  ia  i 
Suid  form  by  union  with  the  water  of  the  seoretioa.  Caaein  ia  not 
ooagnlable  bj  heat,  and,  consequently,  milk  may  be  boiled  witlioat 
ohanging  its  consistency  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  beeooMi 
a  little  thinner  and  more  fluid  during  ebullition,  owing  to  the  mat- 
ing of  its  oleaginous  ingredients ;  and  a  thin,  membranons  filoi 
forms  upon  its  surface,  consisting  probably  of  a  very  little  albumen 
which  the  milk  contains,  mingled  with  the  casein.  The  addition  of 
any  of  the  acids,  however,  mineral,  animal,  or  T^etable,  at  oooe 
coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk  becomes  curdled.  Milk  k 
coagulated,  furthermore,  by  the  gastric  jnice  in  the  natural  prooeH 
of  digestion,  immediately  after  being  taken  into  the  ahMnaoh;  and 
if  vomiting  occur  soon  after  a  meal  containing  milk,  it  is  throwa 
off  in  the  form  of  semi-solid,  curd-like  flakes. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  calves'  stomach,  or  rennet,  ate 
has  the  power  of  coagulating  casein ;  and  when  milk  has  bees 
curdled  in  this  way,  and  its  watery,  saccharine,  and  iDorganio  in- 
gredients separated  by  mechanical  preasuie,  it  ia  converted  into 
cheese.  The  peoaliar  flavor  of  the  di£ferent  varieties  f>f  cbeaa 
depends  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  oleaginous  ingredienli 
which  have  been  entangled  with  the  coagulated  casein,  and  <m  tbt 
alterations  which  then  sob- 
Rg.  101.  stances  have  undergone  hj 

the  lapse  of  time  and  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere. 

The  sugar  and  saline  sub- 
stances of  the  milk  are  io 
solution,  together  with  the 
casein  and  water,  forming  i 
clear,  colorless,  homogene- 
ous, serons  fluid.  The  bnt- 
ter,  or  olei^inons  ingredienti 
however,  is  suspended  a 
this  serous  fluid  ia.  the  form 
of  minute  granules  and 
globules,  the  trae  "milk 
globules."  (Fig.  107.)  These 
globules  are  nearly  fluid  at 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  have  a  perfectly  circular  ont- 
line.    In  the  perfect  milk,  they  are  very  much  more  abundant  and 
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mudler  in  aise  than  in  the  oolostram ;  as  the  largest  of  them  are 
DOi  over  nVvv  o^  <^  ui<^k  i^  diameteri  and  the  greater  number 
about  y vivv  ^f  <ui  inch. 

■  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  butter  of  cow's  milk, 
Moording  to  Bobin  and  Yerdeil : — 

lUrgariiM 68 

OWine 30 

Batjrine 2 

100 

It  is  the  last  of  these  ingredients,  the  butyrine,  which  gives  the 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  butter  of  milk. 

■  The  milk-globules  have  sometimes  been  described  as  if  each  one 
were  separately  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated  casein  or 
albumen.  No  such  investing  membrane,  however,  is  to  be  seen. 
The  milk-globules  are  simply  small  masses  of  semi-fluid  fat,  sus- 
pended by  admixture  in  the  watery  and  serous  portions  of  the 
aeoretion,  so  as  to  make  an  opaque,  whitish  emulsion.  They  do 
not  fuse  together  when  they  come  in  contact  under  the  microscope, 
limply  because  they  are  not  quite  flaid,  but  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  margarine,  which  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
the  body,  and  is  only  retained  in  a  partially  fluid  form  by  the 
oleine  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  globules  may  be  made  to 
ftue  with  each  other,  however,  by  simply  heating  the  milk  and 
subjecting  it  to  gentle  pressure  between  two  slips  of  glass. 

When  fresh  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  large  portion  of  its  &tty  matters  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  form  there  a  dense  and  rich  looking  yellowish-white  layer,  the 
eream,  which  may  be  removed,  leaving  the  remainder  still  opaline, 
but  lees  opaque  than  before.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hoars,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  the  casein  begins  to  take  on  a 
putre&ctive  change.  In  this  condition  it  exerts  a  catalytic  action 
upon  the  other  ingredients  of  the  milk,  and  particularly  upon  the 
•agar.  A  pure  watery  solution  of  milk-sugar  (C^H^O,J  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
without  undergoing  any  change.  But  if  kept  in  contact  with  the 
partially  altered  casein,  it  suffers  a  catalytic  transformation,  and  is 
eonverted  into  lactic  acid  (C^H^O^.  This  unites  with  the  free  soda, 
and  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  lactates  of  soda 
and  potass.  After  the  neutralization  of  these  substances  has  been 
accomplished,  the  milk  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  begins  to  turn 
•our.    The  free  lactic  acid  then  coagulates  the  casein,  and  the  milk 
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is  curdled.  The  altered  organic  matter  also  acts  upon  (he  oleagi- 
nous ingredients,  which  are  partly  decompoaed;  and  the  mOk 
begins  to  give  off  a  rancid  odor,  owing  to  the  developmeDl  of 
varioas  volatile  fatty  acids,  among  which  are  butyrio  acid,  and  the 
like.  These  changes  are  very  much  hastened  by  a  moderatsly 
elevated  temperature,  and  also  by  a  highly  electric  state  of  lbs 
atmosphere. 

The  production  of  the  milk,  like  that  of  other  secretions,  is  liaUe 
to  be  much  influenced  by  nervous  impressions.  It  may  be  increaiod 
or  diminished  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality  by  sadden  emo* 
tions ;  and  it  is  even  said  to  have  been  sometimes  so  much  altend 
in  this  way  as  to  produce  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  and  oonvaUoos  in 
the  infant 

Simon  found'  that  the  constitution  of  the  milk  varies  from  day  lo 
day,  owing  to  temporary  causes ;  and  that  it  undergoes  also  mora 
permanent  modifications,  corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  infiuit 
He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a  nursing  woman  during  a  period  of  nearijT 
six  months,  commencing  with  the  second  day  after  deliverji  aad 
repeating  his  examinations  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days,  ft 
appears,  from  these  observations,  that  the  casein  is  at  first  in  small 
quantity;  but  that  it  increases  during  the  first  two  months,  and 
then  attains  a  nearly  uniform  standard.  The  saline  matters  alio 
increase  in  a  nearly  similar  manner.  The  sugar,  on  the  oontraiji 
diminishes  during  the  same  period ;  so  that  it  is  less  abundant  ia 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  months,  than  it  is  in  the  first  and 
second.  These  changes  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  ia* 
creasing  development  of  the  infant,  which  requires  a  oorresponding 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  food  supplied  to  it.  Finally,  tba 
quantity  of  butter  in  the  milk  varies  so  much  from  day  to  dajTi 
owing  to  incidental  causes,  that  it  cannot  be  said  to  follow  aoj 
regular  course  of  increase  or  diminution. 

6.  Secretion  of  the  Bile. — The  anatomical  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  liver  are  such  as  to  distinguish  it  in  a  mariced 
degree  from  the  other  glandular  organs.  Its  first  peculiarity  if 
that  it  is  furnished  principally  with  venous  blood.  For,  although 
it  receives  its  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery  as  well  as  from  ths 
portal  vein,  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  with  which  it  is  supplied 
is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  that  which  it  receives  from 

>  Op.  cit.,  p.  337. 
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ths  portal  Bjttem.  The  blood  which  baa  oiroalated  thioagh  the 
o^iilluiea  of  the  stomach,  gpleeo,  pancreas,  and  inteetiQe  is  oollected 
bj  (be  roots  of  the  ooireaponding  veins,  and  is  discharged  into  the 
great  portal  Tein,  which  entera  the  liver  at  the  great  transTerse 
flaaoie  of  the  oif;aD.  Immediately  upon  its  entrance,  the  portal 
vain  diridei  into  two  branohes,  right  and  left,  which  supply  the 
ocffreaponding  portions  of  the  liver ;  and  these  branches  success- 
irely  aabdivide  into  smaller  twigs  and  ramificatioDs,  nntil  tbey  are 
radooed  to  the  size,  according  to  K611iker,  of  rgVa  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  veins,  with  their  terminal  branches,  are  now 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  between  them  pentagonal 
or  hexagonal  spaoes,  or  portions  of  the  hepatic  substance  j'g  to  ^f 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  hnman  subject,  which  can  readily  be 
diatingnished  by  the  naked  eye,  both  on  the  exterior  of  the  organ 
and  by  the  inspection  of  cut  surfaces.  The  portions  of  hepatic 
aubetanoe  included  in  this  way  between  the  terminal  branches  of 
the  portal  vein  (Fig.  108)  are 
termed  the  "  acini"  or  the  ^8-  '"S. 

"lobales"  of  the  liver;  and 
tlie  terminal  venous  branches, 
oooopy  iog  the  spaces  between 
the  adjacent  lobules,  are  the 
"  interlobular"  veins.  In  the 
apaoea  between  the  lobules 
we  also  find  the  minute 
branohea  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, and  the  commencing 
rootlets  of  the  hepatic  ducts. 
Aa  the  portal  vein,  the  he- 
patic artery,  and  the  hepatic 
duet  enter  the  liver  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  they  are  ^^^™™«^rt,^^^^"«L^b.u^T.l«'."*ri^. 
oloaely  invested  by  a  fibrous 

sheath,  Glisson's  capsule,  which  accompanies  them  in  their  divisions 
and  ramificatioiis.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  the  pig, 
tbia  aheath  extends  even  to  the  interlobular  spaces,  inclosing  each 
lobnle  in  a  thin  fibrous  investment,  by  which  it  is  distinctly 
separated  from  the  neighboring  parts.  In  the  human  subject,  how- 
ever, Glisson's  capsule  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  it  penetrates 
the  liver,  and  disappears  altogether  before  reaching  the  interlobular 
apaces;  so  that  here  the  lobules  are  nearly  in  contact  with  each 
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Other  by  their  adjacent  sarfaces,  being  sefwrated  only  by  the  iotw- 
lobalar  veins  and  the  minute  branchea  of  the  hepatic  artery  nd 
duct  preriously  mentioned. 

From  the  sidea  of  the  interlobular  veins,  and  also  from  their 
terminal  extremities,  there  are  given  off  capillaiy  veaaela,  whiok 
penetrate  the  substance  of  each  lobale  and  converge  from  its  tit- 
cnmference  toward  its  centre,  inosculating  at  the  same  time  frn^ 
with  each  other,  bo  as  to  form  a  minute  vascular  plexaa,  the  "lob*- 
lar"  capillary  plexaa  (Fig.  lOtf.)    At  the  centre  of  each  lobak^  the 

Pig.  lOB. 


converging  capillaries  unite  into  a  small  vein  (&),  the  "iotitkAio- 
lar"  vein,  which  is  one  of  the  commencing  rootlets  of  the  beptlic 
vein.  These  rootlets,  uniting  successively  with  each  other,  so  * 
to  form  larger  and  lai^r  branches,  finally  leave  the  liver  at  iH 
posterior  edge,  to  empty  into  the  ascending  vena  cava. 

Beside  the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobular  plexus,  eaA 
acinus  IB  made  up  of  an  abuudance  of  minute  cellular  bodice,  abotf 
jfyn  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  "  hepatic  cells."  (Fig.  110.)  ThtK 
cells  have  an  irregularly  pentagonal  figure,  and  a  soft  consistency. 
They  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous  organic  aubatance,  in  tha 
midst  of  which  are  imbedded  a  large  number  of  minute  grannla^ 
and  generally  several  well  defined  oil-globules.  There  is  also  t 
round  or  ovaJ  nucleo^  with  a  nucleolus,  imbedded  in  the  substanee 
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of  the  oell|  sometimes  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  granules  and 
oil-drops  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  these  cells  are  connected  with  the 
hepfttio  duct  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  obscure  point  in  the 
minate  anatomy  of  the  liver. 
1%  has  now  been  ascertained,  ^^'  ^^^' 

however,  bj  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Leidj,  of  Philadelphia,* 
and  Dr.  Beale,  of  London,* 
that  they  are  really  contained 
in  the  interior  of  secreting 
tubules,  which  pass  o£f  from 
the  smaller  hepatic  ducts,  and 
penetrate  everywhere  the 
substance  of  the  lobules. 
The  cells  fill  nearly  or  com- 
pletely the  whole  cavity  of 
the  tubules,  and  the  tubules 
themselves  lie  in  close  proxi- 
mity with  each  other,  so  as 
to  leave  no  space  between  them  except  that  which  is  occupied  by 
the  capillary  bloodvessels  of  the  lobular  plexus. 

These  cells  are  the  active  agents  in  accomplishing  the  function  of 
the  liver.  It  is  by  their  influence  that  the  blood  which  is  brought 
in  contact  with  them  suffers  certain  changes  which  give  rise  to  the 
secreted  products  of  the  organ.  The  ingredients  of  the  bile  first 
make  their  appearance  in  the  substance  of  the  cells.  They  are 
tiheii  transuded  from  one  to  the  other,  until  they  are  at  last  dis- 
obarged  into  the  small  biliary  ducts  seated  in  the  interlobular 
Each  lobule  of  the  liver  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as 
of  secreting  tubules,  lined  with  glandular  cells,  and  invested 
with  a  dose  network  of  capillary  bloodvessels.  It  follows,  there- 
forCi  from  the  abundant  inosculation  of  the  lobular  capillaries,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  entangled  with  the  hepatic  tissue, 
that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  circulation  of  the  liver, 
oomea  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with  the  glandular  cells  of 
the  organ,  and  gives  up  to  them  the  nutritious  materials  which  are 
afkerward  converted  into  the  ingredients  of  the  bile. 


Ubpatic  CiLLf.    From  the  haman  rabjeet. 


*  American  Joamal  Med.  Soi.,  Jannarj,  1848. 

'  On  Some  PoinU  in  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Liver.     London,  1856. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


EXCRETION. 


We  have  now  come  to  the  last  division  of  the  great  natritife 
function,  viz.,  the  process  of  excretion.  In  order  to  undeiBtand  fiuriy 
the  nature  of  this  process  we  must  remember  that  all  the  componeDt 
parts  of  a  living  organism  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  ooutut 
change.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  their  existence  tod 
activity  that  they  should  go  through  with  this  incessant  transbrmir 
tion  and  renovation  of  their  component  substances.  Every  living 
animal  and  vegetable,  therefore,  constantly  absorbs  certain  materiib 
from  the  exterior,  which  are  modified  and  assimilated  by  the  pio- 
cess  of  nutrition,  and  converted  into  the  natural  ingredients  of  the 
organized  tissues.  But  at  the  same  time  with  this  incessant  grovdi 
and  supply,  there  goes  on  in  the  same  tissues  an  equally  inooMSt 
process  of  waste  and  decomposition.  For  though  the  elements  of 
the  food  are  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and  converted  into  muscaliiM^ 
osteine,  hsBmatine  and  the  like,  they  do  not  remain  permanently  is 
this  condition,  but  almost  immediately  begin  to  pass  over,  by  a  ood- 
tinuance  of  the  alterative  process,  into  new  forms  and  combinatioDii 
which  are  destined  to  be  expelled  from  the  body,  as  others  oontiiiiie 
to  be  absorbed.  Thus  Spallanzani  and  Edwards  found  that  everj 
organized  tissue  not  only  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosj^Mre 
and  fixes  it  in  its  own  substance ;  but  at  the  same  time  exhaki 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  produced  by  internal  metamorphoiia 
This  process,  by  which  the  ingredients  of  the  organic  tissues,  al- 
ready formed,  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  new  Bubstanoei^ 
is  called  the  process  of  Destructive  Assimilation. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  certain  substances  are  constantly  mak- 
ing their  appearance  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  whieb 
did  not  exist  there  originally,  and  which  have  not  been  introdooed 
with  the  food,  but  which  have  been  produced  by  the  process  of  in* 
ternal  metamorphosis.  These  substances  represent  the  waste,  or 
physiological  detritus  of  the  animal  organism.    They  are  the  formi 
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inder  which  those  materials  present  themselves,  which  have  once 
brmed  a  part  of  the  living  tissues,  bat  which  have  become  altered 
vf  the  incessant  changes  characteristic  of  organized  bodies,  and 
rhich  are  conseqaently  no  longer  capable  of  exhibiting  vital  pro- 
lerties^  or  of  performing  the  vital  functions.  They  are,  therefore, 
Lestined  to  be  removed  and  discharged  from  the  animal  frame,  and 
jre  known  accordingly  by  the  name  of  Excrementitious  Substances. 

These  excrementitious  substances  have  peculiar  characters  by 
rhich  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
iving  body;  and  they  might,  therefore,  be  made  to  constitute  a 
oarth  class  of  proximate  principles,  in  addition  to  the  three  which 
re  have  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapters.  They  are  all  sub- 
tmnoes  of  definite  chemical  composition,  and  all  susceptible  of 
rystallization.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  them  contain  nitro- 
BDy  while  a  few  are  non-nitrogenous  in  their  composition.  They 
riginate  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies,  and  are  not  found  else- 
rhere,  except  occasionally  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  They 
re  nearly  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  soluble  without  exception  in 
be  animal  fluids.  They  are  formed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues, 
!om  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  to  be  afterward  conveyed 
y  the  circulating  fluid  to  certain  excretory  organs,  particularly  the 
idnejfli  from  which  they  are  finally  discharged  and  expelled  from 
le  body.  This  entire  process,  made  up  of  the  production  of  the 
scrementitious  substances,  their  absorption  by  the  blood,  and  their 
nal  elimination,  is  known  as  the  process  of  excretion. 

The  importance  of  this  process  to  the  maintenance  of  life  is  readily 
hown  by  the  injurious  effects  which  follow  upon  its  disturbance. 
f  the  discharge  of  the  excrementitious  substances  be  in  any  way 
mpeded  or  suspended,  these  substances  accumulate,  either  in  the 
lood  or  in  the  tissues  or  in  both.  In  consequence  of  this  retention 
.nd  accumulation,  they  become  poisonous,  and  rapidly  produce  a 
lerangement  of  the  vital  functions.  Their  influence  is  principally 
oeited  upon  the  nervous  system,  through  which  they  produce 
noat  frequently  irritability,  disturbance  of  the  special  senses,  deli- 
rium, insensibility,  coma,  and  finally  death.  The  readiness  with 
rhioh  these  effects  are  produced  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
oerementitious  substance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
Inoed  in  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  be 
(topped,  by  overloading  the  atmosphere  with  an  abundance  of  the 
tame  gas,  death  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes;  but  if  the 
dimination  of  urea  by  the  kidneys  be  checked,  it  requires  three  or 


i 
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four  days  to  produce  a  fiital  result  A  fiital  resulti  howereri  is  oir 
tain  to  follow,  at  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  if  any  one  o( 
these  substances  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  body,  and  aoonimi- 
late  in  the  animal  tissues  and  fluids. 

The  principal  excrementitious  substances  known  to  exist  in  Ai 
human  body  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Carbonic  acid C0| 

2.  CholesUsrine C,vHgO 

3.  Urea C,H«N,0, 

4.  Creatine C.H^,04 

5.  Creatinine Cfi^tlfi^ 

6.  Urate  of  soda VaO^CfiVfi^+BO 

7.  Urate  of  poUss KOfifiVfl^ 

8.  Urate  of  ammonia      ....  NH40,2C«HN/>t+HO 

Of  these  substances  the  first  two  have  already  been  studied  it 
sufficient  length  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  will  merely  repeil 
here  that  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  large  quantity  in  nearly  iH 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  there  exhaled  at  the  same  time  (lul 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  Cholesterine  is  a  non-saponifiable  fiitty  t8b> 
stance,  originating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the  tiasoo  of 
which  organs  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  68  parts  per  thonsmd. 
It  is  thence  taken  up  by  the  blood,  conveyed  to  the  liver  and  dii* 
charged  with  the  bile.  Cholesterine  is  extremely  insolabk  ia 
water,  but  is  held  in  solution  in  the  blood  and  the  bile,  by  some  of 
the  other  ingredients  present  in  these  animal  fluids. 

The  remaining  excrementitious  substances  may  be  examined 
together,  with  the  more  propriety,  since  they  are  all  ingredientiof 
a  single  excretory  fluid,  viz.,  the  urine. 


UREA. 

This  is  a  neutral,  crystallizable,  nitrogenous  substance,  very 
readily  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  decomposed  by  various  extenil 
influences.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  proportion  of  80  parts 
per  thousand ;  and  in  the  blood  in  much  smaller  quantity.  Hie 
blood,  however,  is  the  source  from  which  this  substance  is  sup- 
plied to  the  urine ;  and  it  exists,  accordingly,  in  but  small  quantHf 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  constantly  draiood 
off  by  the  kidneys.  But  if  the  kidneys  be  extirpated,  or  the  renal 
arteries  tied,  or  the  excretion  of  urine  suspended  by  inflammatioe 


-  otherwises  tha  area  than  acoumnlates  in  the  blood,  and  preaents 

idf  then  in  coosiderabla  quantity.    It  haa  been  foand  in  the 

ood,    aoder    these    circum- 

uuiei,  io  the  proportion  of  ^g-  Hi- 

ft  per  thoDSBod.'    It  is  not 

A  known  from  what  aoorce 

e  urea  is  origiDallj  derived ; 

bather  it  be  produced  in  the 

ood  itself  or  whether  it  be 

lined  in  aoma  of  the  solid 

■nee,  and  thence  taken  np  bj 

B  Uood.    It  has  not  yet  been 

and,  however,  in  any  of  the 

lid  tiaaues,  in  a  state  of  health. 

Urea  is  obtained  most  readily 

xn  the  urine.    For  this  pur- 

■B  the  fresh  urine  isevapo-     ,i,,™;i,.(W.  iiiunib™..)'"^ 

tad  in  the  water  bath  antil  it 

•  a  syrupy  oonaiBtenoy.    It  is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volnme  of 

trio  add,  which  forma  nitrate  of  urea.    This  salt,  being  lesa  solnble 

■n  para  area,  rapidly  crystallizes,  after  which  it  is  separated  by 

mtion  from  the  other  ingredients.    It  is  then  dissolved  in  water 

A  dooomposed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  funning  nitrate  of  lead  which 

Baaina  in  aolutioD,  and  carbonic  acid  which  escapes.    The  solution 

then  evaporated,  the  urea  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  and  finally 

yatallised  in  a  pure  state. 

Urea  has  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  may 

I  kep^  when  perfectly  pure,  in  a  dry  state  or  dissolved  in  water, 

r  an  indefinite  length  of  time.    If  the  watery  solution  be  boiled, 

iwever,  the  nrea  is  converted,  during  the  process  of  ebullition, 

to  oarbonate  of  ammonia.    One  equivalent  of  nrea  unites  with 

ro equivalents  of  water,and  becomes  transformed  into  two  equiva- 

nta  of  oarbonate  of  ammonia,  as  follows : — 

CHiN^O,— Dm.  NUyCO,KCarboiute  of  annnonia. 

B,    (V*Wmter.  2 

C^H«H/>.  N,H„C,04 

Yartons  impurities,  also,  by  acting  as  catelytic  bodies,  will  in- 
008  the  same  change,  if  water  be  present.  Animal  substances  in 
■tate  of  commencing  decomposition  are  particularly  liable  to  act 


■  Bobfn  and  YBrdeil,  rol.  li.  p.  I 
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in  this  way.  In  order  that  the  conversion  of  the  urea  be  tku 
produced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  be 
not  far  from  70**  to  lOO*'  F. 

The  quantity  of  urea  produced  and  discharged  daily  by  a  beaKhy 
adult  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  about  600 
grains.  It  varies  to  some  extent,  like  all  the  other  secreted  aad 
excreted  products,  with  the  size  and  development  of  the  body. 
Lehmann,  in  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  the  avenge 
daily  quantity  to  be  487  grains.  Dr.  William  A.  Hammoodi'  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  who  is  a  very  large  man,  by  similar  experimenti 
found  it  to  be  670  grains.  Dr.  John  C.  Draper*  found  it  406 
grains.  No  urea  is  to  ^  detected  in  the  urine  of  very  yomg 
children  f  but  it  soon  makes  its  appearance,  and  afterward  increisei 
in  quantity  with  the  development  of  body. 

The  daily  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  degree  of  meotil 
and  bodily  activity.  Lehmann  and  Hammond  both  found  it  very 
sensibly  increased  by  muscular  exertion  and  diminished  by  repoMi 
It  has  been  thought,  from  these  facts,  that  this  substance  musi  be 
directly  produced  from  disintegration  of  the  muscular  tissue.  Thii; 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain ;  since  in  a  state  of  general  bodilj 
activity  it  is  not  only  the  urea,  but  the  excretions  generally,  carbooie 
acid,  perspiration,  &C.,  which  are  increased  in  quantity  simnltue' 
ously  with  each  other.  Hammond  has  also  shown  that  contboad 
mental  application  will  raise  the  quantity  of  urea  above  its  noiiBil 
standard,  though  the  muscular  system  remain  comparatively  io* 
active. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  also  with  the  nature  of  the  food. 
Lehmann,  by  experiments  on  his  own  person,  found  that  the  qoiB- 
tity  was  larger  while  living  exclusively  on  animal  food  than  witk 
a  mixed  or  vegetable  diet ;  and  that  its  quantity  was  smallest  wken 
confined  to  a  diet  of  purely  non-nitrogenous  substances,  as  sUrdi, 
sugar,  and  oil.  The  following  table^  gives  the  result  of  these  ex- 
periments. 

KiKD  OP  Food.  Daily  QuAmrr  or  Vmma, 

Animal 79S  gjmliis. 

Mixed 487      ** 

Vegetable 337      " 

Non-nitrogenous 231      ** 

'  Amerioan  Journal  Med.  So!.,  Jan.,  1855,  and  April,  1S56. 
'  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  March,  1856. 

*  Robin  and  Verdeil,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 

*  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  toI.  ii.  p.  163. 
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Finilly,  it  liu  been  efaowD  by  Dr.  John  C.  Draper'  that  there  is 
tao  a  dfunial  variation  in  the  nonnal  quantity  of  urea.  A.  Bmaller 
omntity  is  prodaoed  daring  the  night  than  daring  the  day ;  and 
bis  diflerenoe  exieta  even  in  patients  who  are  confined  to  the  bed 
lining  the  whole  twenty-foar  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  under 
reatment  for  fracture  of  the  leg.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
;raater  aotirity,  during  the  waking  hours,  of  both  the  mental  and 
ItgMtiTe  functions.  More  urea  is  produced  in  the  latter  half  than 
n  fbe  earlier  half  of  the  day ;  aod  the  greatest  quantity  is  dis- 
Iiarged  daring  the  four  hours  from  6(  to  10^  P.  M. 

Urea  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivorous  aod  many  of  the 
isrtMToroas  qoadrupeds ;  but  there  is  little  or  none  to  be  found  in 
hit  ei  birds  and  reptilea 


miia  is  a  neutral  orystallizable  substance,  found  in  the  muscles, 
he  blood,  and  the  nrine.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soln- 
de  ID  alcohol,  and  not  at  all 

O  in  other.     By  boiling  with  ^*  ^^^ 

n  alkali,  it  is  either  converted 
nto  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
r  ifl  decomposed  vrith  the  pro- 
.octioD  of  urea  and  an  artificial 
itrogenons  crystalUzable  sub- 
tanoe^  termed  sarcosine.  By 
mog  heated  with  strong  acids, 
t  loies  two  equivalents  of  water, 
ad  ia  converted  into  the  sub- 
tanoe  next  to  be  described,  viz., 
traatinine. 

Creatine  exists  in  the  urine, 
n  the  human  subject,  in  the 
>roportion  of  about  1.25  parts, 

md  in  the  moscles  in  the  proportion  of  0.67  parts  per  tbonsand. 
[ti  quantity  in  the  blood  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  it  is  simply  in  solution  in  the  interstitial  fluid  of  the  parts, 
M>  that  it  may  be  extracted  by  simply  cutting  the  muscle  intu 


ctyntilllud  froni  hot  w 
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small  pieces,  treating  it  with  distilled  water,  and  subjeotiiig  it  to 
prasBure.  Creatine  evidently  originates  in  tke  mosaolAr  tiasB^  is 
absorbed  thenoe  bj  the  blood,  and  is  finally  discharged  with  tbt 


CREATININE. 


This  is  also  a  crystallizable  substance.  It  differs  in  oompositioa 
from  creatine  by  containing  two  equivalents  less  of  the  elemnli 
of  water.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  than  oreatine, 
and  dissolves  slightly  also  in  ether.  It  has  a  distinctly  alkalina 
reaction.  It  occurs,  like  crea- 
tine, in  the  muscles,  the  blood,  *^'*  "'■ 
and  the  urine;  and  is  undoubt- 
edly first  produced  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  to  be  dis- 
charged fiually  by  the  kidneys. 
It  is  very  possible  that  it  ori- 
ginates, not  directly  from  the 
mosclesibut  indirectly,  by  trans- 
formation of  a  part  of  the  crea- 
tine; since  it  may  be  artificially 
produced,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  by  transformation 
of  the  latter  substance  under 
the  influence  of  strong  acids, 
and  since,  furthermore,  while 

creatine  is  more  abundant  in  the  muscles  than  creatinine^  in  tbt 
urine,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  larger  quantity  of  creatinine  tbu 
of  creatine.  Both  these  substances  have  been  found  in  the  mnscki 
and  in  the  urine  of  the  lower  animals. 


CBATE  OF  SODA. 


As  its  name  implies,  this  substance  is  a  neutral  salt,  formed  bf 
the  union  of  soda,  as  a  base,  with  a  nitrogenous  animal  acid,  vis, 
uric  acid  (C,SN,O^HO).  Uric  acid  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tboagh 
it  were  itself  a  proximate  principle,  and  a  constituent  of  the  uriiKt 
but  it  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  such,  since  it  never  occurs  in 
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fiee  state,  in  a  natural  condition  of  the  fluids.    When  present,  it 
M  always  been  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  urate  of  soda. 

Urate  of  soda  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  a  large 
ortion  again  deposits  on  cooling.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
nd  insoluble  in  ether.    It 
rystallizes  in  small  globular  ^s*  ^^^' 

oaasea,  with  projecting,  curv- 
d,  conical,  wart-like  excres- 
enoes.  (Fig.  114.)  It  dis- 
olves  readily  in  the  alkalies; 
nd  by  most  acid  solutions  it 
i  decomposed,  with  the  pro- 
.oolion  of  firee  uric  acid. 

Urate  of  soda  exists  in  the 
irine  and  in  the  blood.  It  is 
ilher  produced  originally  in 
he  Uood,  or  is  formed  in 
ome  of  the  solid  tissues,  and 
iMMbed  from  them  by  the 
iraolating  fluid.    It  is  con- 

tantlj  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  in  company  with  the  other  ingre- 
iieiili  of  the  urine.  The  average  daily  quantity  of  urate  of  soda 
iiaeharged  by  the  healthy  human  subject  is,  according  to  Lehmann, 
boat  26  grains.  This  substance  exists  in  the  urine  of  the  carnivo- 
OQB  and  omnivorous  animals,  but  not  in  that  of  the  herbivora. 
.n  the  latter,  it  is  replaced  by  another  substance,  differing  some- 
fhat  from  it  in  composition  and  properties,  viz.,  hippurate  of  soda. 
Phe  urine  of  herbivora,  however,  while  still  very  young,  and  living 
ipon  the  milk  of  the  mother,  has  been  found  to  contain  urates. 
Sm  when  the  young  animal  is  weaned,  and  becomes  herbivorous, 
ibe  mate  of  soda  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  the  hippurate. 


TJratb  op  Soda;  from  a  urinarjr  deposit 
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The  unUes  cf  potcus  and  ammonia  resemble  the  preceding  salt 
recy  elosely  in  their  physiological  relations.  They  are  formed  in 
ferj  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  urate  of  soda,  and  appear  like 
it  as  ingredients  of  the  urine. 

The  substances  above  enumerated  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
19 
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their  most  strikiDg  aDcl  important  characters.    They  all  oontami 
nitrogen,  are  all  crjstallizable,  and  all  readily  solable  in  water. 
They  all  originate  in  the  interior  of  the  body  by  the  deoompoaitiM 
or  catalytic  transformation  of  its  organic  ingredients,  and  an  all 
conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  to  be  finally  expelled  widi 
the  urine.    These  are  the  substances  which  represent,  to  a  gnat 
extent,  the  final  transformation  of  the  organic  or  albomiDoid  in- 
gredients of  the  tissues.    It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter,  that  these  organic  or  albuminoid  substances  an  not 
discharged  from  the  body,  under  their  own  form,  in  quantity  at  all 
proportionate  to  the  abundance  with  which  they  are  introdnoed. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  the  frame  is  made  up  of 
organic   substances:   albumen,  musculine,  osteine,  &c     Similar 
materials  are  taken  daily  in  large  quantity  with  the  food,  in  order 
to  supply  the  nutrition  and  waste  of  those  already  composing  the 
tissues;  and   yet  only  a   very  insignificant   quantity  of  simihr 
material  is  expelled  with  the  excretions.    A  minute  proportion  of 
volatile  animal  matter  is  exhaled  with  the  breath,  and  a  minute 
proportion  also  with  the  perspiration.    A  very  small  quantity  ii 
discharged  under  the  form  of  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  with  Ae 
urine  and  feces ;  but  all  these  taken  together  are  entirely  inaolS* 
cient  to  account  for  the  constant  and  rapid  disappearance  of  organie 
matters  in  the  interior  of  the  body.    These  matters,  in  fiu^  he&at 
being  discharged,  are  converted  by  catalysis  and  decomposition  into 
new  substances.    Carbonic  acid,  under  which  form  8500  grains  of 
carbon  are  daily  expelled  from  the  body,  is  one  of  these  substanceB; 
the  others  are  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  the  urates. 

We  see,  then,  in  what  way  the  organic  matters,  in  ceasing  to 
form  a  part  of  the  living  body,  lose  their  characteristic  propertiflBi 
and  are  converted  into  crystallizable  substances,  of  definite  chemidl 
composition.  It  is  a  kind  of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  by  whidi 
they  return  more  or  less  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  inorganic 
materials.  These  excrementitious  matters  are  themselves  decom- 
posed, afler  being  expelled  from  the  body,  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmospheric  air  and  moisture ;  so  that  the  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  the  organic  substances  is  at  last  complete. 

It  will  be  seen,  consequently,  that  the  urine  has  a  character 
altogether  peculiar,  and  one  which  distinguishes  it  oompleiely 
from  every  other  animal  fluid.  All  the  others  are  either  nutritiTe 
fluids,  like  the  blood  and  milk,  or  are  destined,  like  the  secretions 


Ijyto  tako  iome  direot  and  eflBcmtud  part  in  tbe  vital  opera- 
MMTf  of  thenii  like  tlie  gastric  and  panoieatio  juioea,  are 
ki#  Msr  they  have  done  their  work,  and  again  enter  the 
e%K4ke  eiroalalion.  But  the  nriqe  ia  merely  a  eolation  of 
HtMUmm  aataaUinoes.  Its  materials  exist  beforehand  in  the 
iMi^jnd  are  simply  drained  away  by  the  kidneys  from 
iil^oThere  is  a  wide  dififerenoe,  accordingly,  between  the 
kidneys  and  that  of  the  true  glandular  orgtans,  in 
new  and  pecnliar  sabstances  are  prodaoed  by  the 
glandular  tissne.    The  kidneys,  on  the  contrary,  do 

anything,  properly  speaking,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
ybi  their  mode  of  action,  so  far  as  regards  the  excretory 
kyiAey  have  more  resemblance  to  the  lungs  than  to  any 
Nha  internal  organs.  But  this  resemblance  is  not  complete ; 
M4ing8  perform  a  doable  function,  absorbing  oxygen  at  the 
rt>  llnl  they  exhale  carbonic  acid.  The  kidneys  alone  are 
^afagetory  in  their  office.  The  urine  is  not  intended  to 
l^^Ainotion,  mechanical,  chemical,  or  otherwise ;  but  is  des- 
kfy  to  be  eliminated  and  expelled.  Since  it  possesses  so 
^flud  important  a  character,  it  will  require  to  be  carefhUy 
.te^delail. 

18  a  dear,  watery,  amber-colored  fluid,  with  a  distinct 
It  has,  while  still  warm,  a  peculiar  odor,  which  dis- 
Mwro  or  less  completely  on  cooling,  and  returns  when  the 
^HSittly  heated.  The  ordinary  quantity  of  urine  discharged 
jpotf  healthy  adult  is  about  Jxxxy,  and  its  mean  specific 
^0S4.  Both  its  total  quantity,  howeyer,  and  its  mean 
^Mity  are  liable  to  yary  somewhat  from  day  to  day,  owing 
HKnent  proportion  of  water  and  solid  ingredients  entering 
^  •mstitation.  Ordinarily  the  water  of  the  urine  is  more 
Mttlent  to  hold  all  its  solid  matters  in  solution ;  and  its  pro- 
Wdj  therefore  be  diminished  by  accidental  causes  without 
■ar  beooming  turbid  by  the  formation  of  a  deposit.  Under 
ritalnstances,  it  merely  becomes  deeper  in  color,  and  of  a 
qMfic  gravity^  Thus,  if  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  than 
ftiflren  into  tbe  system  with  the  drink,  or  if  the  fluid  ex- 
iMhni  the  lungs  and  skin,  or  the  intestinal  discharges,  be 
1^  a  smaller  quantity  of  water  will  necessarily  pass  off  by 
lll^;  and  the  urine  will  be  diminished  in  quantity,  while  its 
^iplMrity  is  increased.    We  have  observed  the  urine  to  be 
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reduced  in  this  way  to  eighteen  or  twenty  onnoes  per  day,  its  qieeiie 
gravity  rising  at  the  same  time  to  1030.    On  the  other  hand,  if  Ike 
fluid  ingesta  be  unusually  abundant,  or  if  the  perspiration  be  dimi* 
nished,  the  surplus  quantity  of  water  will  pass  off  by  the  kidneya;  ao 
that  the  amount  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours  may  be  increased  to 
forty-five  or  forty-six  ounces,  and  its  specific  gravity  reduced  it 
the  same  time  to  1020  or  even  1017.    Under  these  conditions  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  discharged  daily  remains  about  the 
same.     The  changes  above  mentioned  depend  simply  upon  the 
fluctuating  quantity  of  water,  which  may  pass  off  by  the  kidneji 
in  larger  or  smaller  quantity,  according  to  accidental  circumstancei. 
In  these  purely  normal  or  physiological  variations,  therefore,  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  urine  and  its  mean  specific  gravity  vaiy 
always  in  an  inverse  direction  with  each  other;  the  former  inoresi> 
ing  while  the  latter  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.    If,  however,  it 
should  be  found  that  both  the  quantity  and  specific  gpnavity  of  the 
urine  were  increased  or  diminished  at  the  same  time,  or  if  either 
one  were  increased  or  diminished  while  the  other  remained  station* 
ary,  such  an  alteration  would  show  an  actual  change  in  the  totil 
amount  of  solid  ingredients,  and  would  indicate  an  unnatural  iod 
pathological  condition.    This  actually  takes  place  in  many  finrms 
of  disease. 

The  amount  of  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water,  even,  may  be 
so  great  as  to  constitute  by  itself  a  pathological  condition.  This^ 
in  hysterical  attacks  there  is  sometimes  a  very  abundant  flow  of 
limpid,  nearly  colorless  urine,  with  a  specific  gravity  not  over  1005 
or  1006.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  onset  of  febrile  attacks,  tbe 
quantity  of  water  is  often  so  much  diminished  that  it  is  no  longer 
sufiicient  to  retain  in  solution  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine) 
and  the  urate  of  soda  is  thrown  down,  after  cooling,  as  a  fine  ni 
or  yellowish  sediment  So  long,  however,  as  the  variation  is  con- 
fined within  strictly  physiological  limits,  all  the  solid  ing^redients 
are  held  in  solution,  and  the  urine  remains  clear. 

There  is  also,  in  a  state  of  health,  a  diurnal  variation  of  the  urine, 
both  in  regard  to  its  specific  gravity  and  its  degree  of  acidiij. 
The  urine  is  generally  discharged  from  the  bladder  five  or  six 
times  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  each  of  these  periodi 
shows  more  or  less  variation  in  its  physical  characters.  We  have 
found  that  the  urine  which  collects  iu  the  bladder  during  the  night, 
and  is  discharged  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  is  usually  deoee, 
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f  colored,  of  a  Btronglj  acid  reaction,  and  a  high  specific 
tj.  That  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale,  and  of  a  low 
le  gravity,  sometimes  not  more  than  1018  or  even  1015.  It 
ihe  same  time  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction.  Toward 
liddle  of  the  day,  its  density  and  depth  of  color  increase,  and 
tidity  returns.  All  these  properties  become  more  strongly 
ed  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  toward  night  the 
18  again  deeply  colored  and  strongly  acid,  and  has  a  specific 
tj  of  1028  or  1080. 

a  following  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  general  characters 
18  variation : — 

Obsbrvatioh  First.    Afarch  20th. 
Urine  of  Ist  discharge,  acid,        sp.  gr.  1025. 


"     2d 

« 

alkaline, 

"     1015. 

"     3d 

<i 

neutral. 

"      1018. 

"     4th 

« 

acid. 

"      1018. 

"     6th 

M 

acid, 

«     1027. 

Obsbbvatiox  Sboo5d.     March  2\st. 

Urine  of  1st  discharge,  acid, 

sp.  gr.  1029. 

"     2d 

M 

neutral. 

"      1022. 

«     3d 

U 

neutral. 

"      1026. 

"     4th 

U 

acid. 

"      1027. 

"     6th 

U 

acid. 

"      1030. 

variations  do  not  always  follow  the  perfectly  regular 
e  manifested  in  the  above  instances,  since  they  are  somewhat 
ii  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  to  temporary  modification 
aooidental  causes  during  the  day ;  but  their  general  tendency 
f  always  corresponds  with  that  given  above, 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  whenever  we  wish  to  test  the  specific 
tjr  and  acidity  of  the  urine  in  cases  of  disease,  it  will  not  be 
iant  to  examine  any  single  specimen  taken  at  random ;  but  all 
iflbrent  portions  discharged  during  the  day  should  be  collected 
ocamined  together.  Otherwise,  we  should  incur  the  risk  of 
ding  as  a  permanently  morbid  symptom  what  might  be 
ng  more  than  a  purely  accidental  and  temporary  variation. 
6  e&emtcaZ  conalituium  of  the  urine  as  it  is  discharged  from  the 
ier,  aocording  to  the  analyses  of  Berzelius,  Lehmann,  Becquerel, 
ilherSi  is  as  follows : — 
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CoMFOeiTIOH  OF  THB  UbIKI. 

Water 938.00 

Urea 30.00 

Creatine IM 

Creatinine 1.50 

Urate  of  soda         \ 

<<     potass       I 1.80 

'*     ammonia  i 
Coloring  matter  and  'i^  ^ 

Mucus  / 

Biphosphate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  soda 

"<  potass        y 12.4S 

«  magnesia  I 

"  lime  J 

Chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium 7.80 

Sulphates  of  soda  and  potass 6.90 

1000.00 

We  need  not  repeat  that  the  proportionate  quantity  of  these  , 
different  ingredients,  as  given  above,  is  not  absolute,  but  only 
approximative ;  and  that  thej  vary,  from  time  to  time,  within  cer 
tain  physiological  limits,  like  the  ingredients  of  all  other  animil 
fluids. 

The  urea,  creatine,  creatinine,  and  urates  have  all  been  boA- 
ciently  described  above.  The  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  unliko 
the  other  ingredients  of  the  urine,  belong  to  the  class  of  organie 
substances  proper.  They  are  both  present,  as  may  be  seen  by  tbe 
analysis  quoted  above,  in  very  small  quantity.  The  ooloring 
matter,  or  urosacine,  is  in  solution  in  a  natural  condition  of  the 
urine,  but  is  apt  to  be  entangled  by  any  accidental  deposits  which 
may  be  thrown  down,  and  more  particularly  by  those  consisting  of 
the  urates.  These  deposits,  from  being  often  strongly  colored  red 
or  pink  by  the  urosacine  thus  thrown  down  with  them,  are  known 
under  the  name  of  **  brick-dust"  sediments. 

The  mvcus  of  the  urine  comes  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urinary  bladder.  When  first  discharged  it  is  not  visible,  owing  to 
its  being  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  urine  by  mechanical 
agitation ;  but  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the  mucus  collects  at  the  bottom, 
and  may  then  be  seen  as  a  light  cottony  cloud,  interspersed  often 
with  minute  semi-opaque  points.  It  plays,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  a  very  important  part  in  the  subsequent  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  urine. 
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BiphoephaU  of  aoda  exists  in  the  urine  bj  direct  solution,  since  it  is 
■eadily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  this  salt  which  gives  to  the  urine  its 
iGid  reaction,  as  there  is  no  free  acid  present  in  the  recent  condition. 
t  is  probably  derived  from  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  in  the 
>lood,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  uric  acid  at  the  time  of  its  for- 
nation ;  producing,  on  the  one  hand,  a  urate  of  soda,  and  converting 
k  part  of  the  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  into  the  acid  biphosphate. 

The  fhosfhates  of  lime  and  magnesia^  or  the  ^*  earthy  phosphates," 
18  they  are  called,  exist  in  the  urine  by  indirect  solution.  Though 
QBolable,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  pure  water,  they  are  held  in  solu- 
ion  in  the  urine  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  above  described. 
Pfaey  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  which  they  exist  in  considera- 
te quantity.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  these  phosphates  are 
iepoBited  as  a  light  colored  precipitate,  and  thus  communicate  a 
arbid  appearance  to  the  fluid.  When  the  urine  is  neutral,  they 
aay  still  be  held  in  solution,  to  some  extent,  by  the  chloride  of 
odiain,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
ihosphate  of  lime. 

The  remaining  ingredients,  phosphates  of  soda  and  potass,  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  are  all  derived  from  the  blood,  and  are  held 
lireetiy  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  urine. 

The  urine,  constituted  by  the  above  ingredients,  forms,  as  we 
lave  abready  described,  a  clear  amber  colored  fluid,  with  a  reaction 
tnr  the  most  part  distinctly  acid,  sometimes  neutral,  and  occasion- 
Uy  slightly  alkaline.  In  its  healthy  condition  it  is  affected  by 
hemical  and  physical  reagents  in  the  following  manner. 

Boiling  the  urine  does  not  produce  any  visible  change,  provided 
ki  reaction  be  acid.  If  it  be  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  if,  at  the  same 
ime^  it  contain  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  the  earthy  phos- 
thales,  it  will  become  turbid  on  boiling ;  since  these  salts  are  less 
olable  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  addition  of  nitric,  or  other  mineral  acid,  produces  at  first  only 
.  alight  darkening  of  the  color,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon 
he  organic  coloring  matter  of  the  urine.  If  the  mixture,  however, 
e  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  urates  of  soda,  potass,  &o., 
rill  be  decomposed,  and  pure  uric  acid,  which  is  very  insoluble, 
rill  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  upon  the  sides  and  bottom 
f  the  glass  vessel.  The  crystals  of  uric  acid  have  most  frequently 
he  form  of  transparent  rhomboidal  plates,  or  oval  laminae  with 
ointed  extremities.  They  are  usually  tinged  of  a  yellowish  hue 
y  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine  which  is  entangled  with  them 
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Fig.  116. 


Uric  A c i d  ;  deposited  from  urine. 


at  the  time  of  their  deposit.    They  are  frequently  arranged  in 
radiated  clusters,  or  small  spheroidal  masses,  so  as  to  preeent  the 

appearance  of  minute  cakii- 
lous  concretions.  (Fig.  lift.) 
The  crystals  yary  very  muoh 
in  size  and  regularity,  ae- 
cording  to  the  time  oocupiad 
in  their  formation. 

If  a  free  alkali^  such  m 
potass  or  soda,  be  added  to 
the  urine,  so  as  to  neutndiae 
its  acid  reaction,  it  becomei 
immediately  turbid  from  i 
deposit  of  the  earthy  pboi- 
phates,  which  are  inac4able 
in  alkaline  fluids. 

The  addition  of  nitrate  of 
baryta,  chloride  of  bariu, 
or  subacetate  of  lead  to  healthy  urine,  produces  a  dense  predpi- 
tate,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  sulphates. 

Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  precipitate  with  the  chlorides  of 
sodium  and  potassium. 

Subacetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  silver  precipitate  also  the  or 
ganic  substances,  mucus  and  coloring  matter,  present  in  the  urina 
All  the  above  reactions,  it  will  be  seen,  are  owing  to  the  preseoM 
of  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  urine,  and  do  not,  therefore,  iadi* 
cate  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  excretion. 

Besides  the  properties  mentioned  above,  the  urine  lias  aerenl 
others  which  are  of  some  importance,  and  which  have  not  been 
usually  noticed  in  previous  descriptions.    It  contains,  among  other 
ingredients,  certain  organic  substances  which  have  the  power  of  is* 
terfering  with  the  mutual  reaction  of  starch  and  iodine,  and  even  of 
decomposing  the  iodide  of  starch,  after  it  has  once  been  fomiod. 
This  peculiar  action  of  the  urine  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  us  in  1856.'    If  5j  of  iodine  water  be  mixed  with  a  solotioii 
of  starch,  it  strikes  an  opaque  blue  color;  but  if  3j  of  fresh  urine 
be  afterward  added  to  the  mixture,  the  color  is  entirely  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  four  or  five  seconds.    If  fresh  urine  again  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  iodine  water,  and  starch  be 


'  American  Joomal  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1856. 
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abseqnently  added,  no  union  takes  place  between  the  starch  and 
xLiDCy  and  no  blae  color  is  produced.  In  these  instances,  the  iodine 
nitSB  with  the  animal  matters  of  the  urine  in  preference  to  com- 
ining  with  the  starch,  and  is  consequently  prevcDted  from  striking 
to  ordinary  blue  color  with  the  latter.  This  interference  occurs 
rliether  the  urine  be  acid  or  alkaline  in  reaction.  In  all  cases  in 
rhieh  iodine  exists  in  the  urine,  as  for  example  where  it  has  been 
dministered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  under  the  form  of  an  organic  com- 
»ination;  and  in  order  to  detect  its  presence  by  means  of  starch,  a 
fw  drops  of  nitric  acid  must  be  added  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
eatroy  the  organic  matters,  after  which  the  blue  color  immediately 
ppeara,  if  iodine  be  present.  This  reaction  with  starch  and  iodine 
ekmgs  also,  to  some  extent,  to  most  of  the  other  animal  fluids,  as 
be  nliya,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices,  serum  of  the  blood,  &c. ; 
tat  it  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  urine. 

Another  remarkable  property  of  the  uriDC,  also  dependent  on  its 
rganio  ingredients,  is  that  of  interfering  with  Trommer's  test  for 
:r«pe  sugar.  If  clarified  honey  be  mixed  with  fresh  urine,  and  sul- 
halbb  of  copper  with  an  excess  of  potass  be  afterward  added,  the 
lixtare  takes  a  dingy,  grayish-blue  color.  On  boiling,  the  color 
ams  yellowish  or  yellowish-brown,  but  the  suboxide  of  copper  is 
olt  deposited.  In  order  to  remove  the  organic  matter  and  detect 
he  sogar,  the  urine  must  be  first  treated  with  an  excess  of  animal 
harooal  and  filtered.  By  this  means  the  organic  substances  are 
etained  upon  the  filter,  while  the  sugar  passes  through  in  solution, 
nd  may  then  be  detected  as  usual  by  Trommer's  test. 

AcxHDSNTAL  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE  Urine. — Since  the  urine,  in 
to  natural  state,  consists  of  materials  which  are  already  prepared  in 
he  blood,  and  which  merely  pass  out  through  the  kidneys  by  a 
dud  of  filtration,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  medicinal  and 
oiflonous  substances,  introduced  into  the  circulation,  should  be 
ispelled  from  the  body  by  the  same  channel.  Those  substances 
rhieh  tend  to  unite  strongly  with  the  animal  matters,  and  to  form 
rith  them  insoluble  compounds,  such  as  the  preparations  of  iron. 
Bid,  silver,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  are  least  liable  to  appear  in  the 
uine.  They  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  this  fluid  when  they 
lave  been  given  in  large  doses,  but  when  administered  in  moderate 
[uantity  are  not  usually  to  be  found  there.  Most  other  substances, 
lowever,  accidentally  present  in  the  circulation,  pass  oflf  readily  by 
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the  kidneys,  either  in  their  original  form,  or  after  undergoing 
tain  chemical  modifications. 

The  salts  of  the  organic  acids,  such  as  lactcUes,  aceialm,  moliilfli^ 
&c.,  of  soda  and  potass,  when  introduced  into  the  circulatioii,  an 
replaced  by  the  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  and  appear  under 
that  form  in  the  urine.  The  urine  accordingly  becomes  alkaline 
from  the  presence  of  the  carbonates,  whenever  the  above  salts  have 
becD  taken  in  large  quantity,  or  after  the  ingestion  of  firuits  and 
vegetables  which  contain  them.  We  have  already  spoken  (Chap.  IL) 
of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann,  in  which  he  found  the  urine  exlii* 
biting  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  adminis* 
tration  of  lactates  and  acetates.  In  one  instance,  by  experimentiog 
upon  a  person  with  congenital  extroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  whom 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters  were  exposed,*  he  found  that  the  urine 
became  alkaline  in  the  course  of  seven  minutes  after  the  ingeetiiMi 
of  half  an  ounce  of  acetate  of  potass. 

The  pure  alkalies  and  their  carbonates^  according  to  the  same  ob- 
server, produce  a  similar  effect.  Bicarbonate  of  potass,  for  example^ 
I  administered  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms,  cauaes  the  urine 
to  become  neutral  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes,  and  alkalme 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  It  is  in  this  way  that  certain  '^anti-ad- 
culous"  or  "anti-lithic"  nostrums  operate,  when  given  with  a  viev 
of  dissolving  concretions  in  the  bladder.  These  remedies,  whidi 
are  usually  strongly  alkaline,  pass  into  the  urine,  and  by  giving  it 
an  alkaline  reaction,  produce  a  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phoe- 
phates.  Such  a  precipitate,  however,  so  far  from  indicating  die 
successful  disintegration  and  discharge  of  the  calculus,  can  onlj 
tend  to  increase  its  size  by  additional  deposits. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  introduced  into  the  circulatioDf 
appears  readily  in  the  urine.  Bernard*  observed  that  a  solution  of 
this  salt,  after  being  injected  into  the  duct  of  the  submaxillarj 
gland,  could  be  detected  in  the  urine  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutea 

Iodine,  in  all  its  combinations,  passes  out  by  the  same  channd. 
We  have  found  that  after  the  administration  of  half  a  drachm  of 
the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  iodine  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  eod 
of  thirty  minutes,  and  continues  to  be  present  for  nearly  twentj- 
four  hours.  In  the  case  of  two  patients  who  had  been  taking  iodide 
of  potassium  freely,  one  of  them  for  two  months,  the  other  for  six 

*  Physiological  Cbemistrj,  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

'  Le9on8  de  Fhysiologie  Experimental^,  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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weeks,  the  urine  still  contained  iodine  at  the  end  of  three  days 
after  the  suspension  of  the  medicine.  In  three  days  and  a  half, 
however,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  detected.  Iodine  appears  also,  after 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  both  in  the  saliva  and  the 
penpiration. 

Quinine^  when  taken  as  a  remedy,  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
urine.  Ether  passes  out  of  the  circulation  in  the  same  way.  We 
haye  observed  the  odor  of  this  substance  very  perceptible  in  the 
urine,  after  it  had  been  inhaled  for  the  purpose  of  producing  anses- 
thesia.  The  bile-pigmerU  passes  into  the  urine  in  great  abundance 
in  tome  cases  of  jaundice,  so  that  the  urine  may  have  a  deep  yellow 
or  yellowish  brown  tinge,  and  may  even  stain  linen  clothes,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  of  a  similar  color.  The  saline  biliary 
m&ftoficetf,  viz.,  glyko-cholate  and  tauro-cholate  of  soda,  have  occa- 
sionally, according  to  Lehmann,  been  also  found  in  the  urine.  In 
these  instances  the  biliary  matters  are  reabsorbed  from  the  hepatic 
duets,  and  afterward  conveyed  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys. 

Sugar. — When  sugar  exists  in  unnatural  quantity  in  the  blood,  it 
ptflBOS  out  with  the  urine.  We  have  repeatedly  found  that  if  sugar 
be  artificially  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  rabbits,  or  injected 
into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  so  as  to  v  be  absorbed  by  the 
Uood,  it  is  soon  discharged  by  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Bernard'  that  the  rapidity  with  which  this  substance  appears  in  the 
mine  under  these  circumstances  varies  with  the  quantity  injected 
snd  the  kind  of  sugar  used  for  the  experiment.  K  a  solution  of  15 
grains  of  glucose  be  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  a  rabbit 
weighing  a  little  over  two  pounds,  it  is  entirely  destroyed  in  the  cir- 
culation, and  does  not  pass  out  with  the  urine.  A  dose  of  23  grains, 
however,  injected  in  the  same  way,  appears  in  the  urine  at  the  end 
of  two  hours,  30  grains  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  88  grains  in  an  hour, 
snd  188  grains  in  fifteen  minutes.  Again,  the  kind  of  sugar  used 
carases  a  difference  in  this  respect.  For  while  16  grains  of  glucose 
may  be  injected  without  passing  out  by  the  kidneys,  7|  grains  of 
cane  sugar,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  fail  to  be  completely  de- 
stroyed in  the  circulation,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  (diabetes),  where  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood,  it  is  eliminated  by  the  same  channel ;  and  a  saccharine 
condition  of  the  urine,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  its  quantity 

1  Lemons  de  Phjs.  Exp.,  1855,  toI.  i.  p.  214  et  teq. 
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and  specific  grayitj,  constitutes  the  most  obaraoteristic  tetare  of 
the  disease. 

Finally,  albumen  sometimes  shows  itself  in  the  urine  in  oomb 
quence  of  various  morbid  conditions.  Most  acute  infiammttiom 
of  the  internal  organs,  as  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  &c.,  are  liable  to  be 
accompanied,  at  their  outset,  by  a  congestion  of  the  kidneysi  wUoli 
produces  a  temporary  exudation  of  the  albuminous  elements  of  Ike 
blood.  Albumen  has  been  found  in  the  urine,  according  to  StmoOi 
Becquerel,  and  others,  in  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  pleurisyi  bron- 
chitis, hepatitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  peritonitis,  metritis^  fa. 
We  have  observed  it,  as  a  temporary  condition,  in  pneomonim  tod 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh.  Albuminous  urine  also  oocon  fie* 
quently  in  pregnant  women,  and  in  those  affected  with  abdominal 
tumors,  where  the  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  is  suflBcieiit  lo 
produce  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys.  When  the  ronal  eon* 
gestion  is  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  and  goes  on  to  produce  aotoal 
degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  Bright*8  disomy 
the  same  symptom  occurs,  and  remains  as  a  permanent  conditioo. 
In  all  such  instances,  however,  as  the  above,  where  foreign  ingn- 
dients  exist  in  the  urine,  these  substances  do  not  originate  in  Ae 
kidneys  themselves,  but  are  derived  from  the  blood,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  natural  ingredients  of  the  excretion. 

Ohanobs  in  the  Urins  dubinq  DEcoMFOsmoN. — When  dw 
urine  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed,  after  its  discharge,  at  ordioirf 
temperatures,  it  becomes  decomposed,  after  a  time,  like  any  olber 
animal  fluid ;  and  this  decomposition  is  characterized  by  certiin 
changes  which  take  place  in  a  regular  order  of  successioUi  as  fel- 
lows:— 

After  a  few  hours  of  repose,  the  mucus  of  the  urinCi  as  we  biv^ 
mentioned  above,  collects  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  V^ 
nearly  transparent,  cloudy  layer.  This  mucus,  being  an  organic  sab- 
stance,  is  liable  to  putrefaction ;  and  if  the  temperature  to  which  it  is 
exposed  be  between  60^  and  100°  F.,  it  soon  becomes  altered  nsA 
communicates  these  alterations,  more  or  less  rapidly,  to  the  supernir 
tant  fluid.    The  first  of  these  changes  is  called  the  acid/ermmlaliB^ 
of  the  urine.    It  consists  in  the  production  of  a  free  acid,  usually 
lactic  acid,  from  some  of  the  undetermined  animal  matters  con- 
tained  in  the  excretion.    This  fermentation  takes  place  very  early; 
within  the  first  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  according 
to  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.    Perfectly  fresh 
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IB  we  haye  already  stated,  contains  no  free  acid,  its  acid 
I  to  teat  paper  being  dependent  entirely  on  the  presence  of 
>1iate  of  soda.  Lactic  acid  nevertheless  has  been  so  fre- 
'  Iband  in  nearly  fresh  urine  as  to  lead  some  eminent 
iB  (Beraselias,  Lehmann)  to  regard  it  as  a  natural  constituent 
ezeretion.  It  has  been  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
ihoQgh  entirely  free  from  lactic  when  first  passed,  may  fre- 
r  present  traces  of  this  substance  after  some  hours'  exposure 
At.  The  lactic  acid  is  undoubtedly  formed,  in  these  cases, 
deoomposition  of  some  animal  substance  contained  in  the 

ItB  production  in  this  way,  though  not  constant,  seems  to 
oieatly  frequent  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  process, 
maequence  of  the  presence  of  this  acid,  the  urates  are  par- 
eoomposed ;  and  a  crystalline  deposit  of  free  uric  acid  slowly 
ilaoe,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  a  little  nitric  or  muriatic  acid 
on  Artificially  mixed  with  the  urine.  It  is  for  this  reason 
ine  which  is  abundant  in  the  urates  frequently  shows  a  de- 
r  crystallized  uric  acid  some  hours  after  it  has  been  passed, 
.  it  may  have  been  perfectly  free  from  deposit  at  the  time 
nniasion. 

Bg  the  period  of  the  "  acid  fermentation,"  there  is  reason  to 
\  that  oxalic  acid  is  also  sometimes  produced  in  a  similar 
r  with  the  lactic.    It  is  very  certain  that  the  deposit  of  oxa- 

lime,  far  from  being  a  dangerous  or  even  morbid  symptom, 
va  at  one  time  regarded,  is  frequently  present  in  perfectly 
i  urine  after  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
iTe  often  observed  it,  under  these  circumstances,  when  no 
1  symptom  could  be  detected  in  connection  with  either  the 
«  or  any  other  bodily  organ.  Now,  whenever  oxalic  acid 
aed  in  the  urine,  it  must  necessarily  be  deposited  under 
rm  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  since  this  salt  is  entirely  insoluble 
1  water  and  in  the  urine,  even  when  heated  to  the  boiling 
It  is  difiicult  to  understand,  therefore,  wh%n  oxalate  of 
I  found  as  a  deposit  in  the  urine,  how  it  can  previously  have 
.eld  in  solution.  Its  oxalic  acid  is  in  all  probability  gradually 
1,  M  we  have  said,  in  the  urine  itself;  uniting,  as  fast  as  it  is 
Nid,  with  the  lime  previously  in  solution,  and  thus  appearing 
yatalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  much  more  probable 
lis  is  the  true  explanation,  since,  in  the  cases  to  which  we 
,  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  grow,  as  it  were,  in  the  cloud 
icos  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  the 
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Fig.  116. 


Oxalate  op  Limb;  depoRltedfrom  healthfnriae, 
during  the  acid  fermentation. 


BQpematant  fluid  remains  clear.    These  crystals  are  of  minate  ue, 

transparent,   and   ooIoiIsHi 
and  have  the  form  of  regnkr 
octohedra,  or  double  quad* 
rangular  pjramidsi  united 
basetobase.  (Fig.116.)  Thej 
make  their  appearance  nsa- 
ally  about  the  commenoo- 
ment  of  the  second  day,  the 
urine  at  the  same  time  odd* 
tinning  clear  and  retaimog 
its  acid  reaction.  This  depo- 
sit is  of  frequent  ooonrrsnoe 
when  no  substance  contain- 
ing oxalic  acid  or  oxalatei 
has  been  taken  with  the  food. 
At  the  end  of  some  dqpi 
the  changes  above  deseribed 
come  to  an  end,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  diflferent  process  known  m 
the  alkaline  fermentation.    This  consists  essentially  in  the  deoompo* 
sition  or  metamorphosis  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammooiti 
As  the  alteration  of  the  mucus  advances,  it  loses  the  power  of  pio- 
ducing  lactic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  becomes  a  ferment  capable  of 
acting  by  catalysis  upon  the  urea,  and  of  exciting  its  decompositioQ 
as  above.    We  have  already  mentioned  that  urea  may  be  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  prolonged  boiling  or  by  contact 
with  decomposing  animal  substances.    In  this  conversion,  the  ura 
unites  with  the  elements  of  two  equivalents  of  water ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  transformation  when  in  a  drjr 
state,  but  only  when  in  solution  or  supplied  with  a  sufficient  qoiD- 
tity  of  moisture.    The  presence  of  mucus,  in  a  state  of  incipient 
decomposition,  is  also  necessary,  to  act  the  part  of  a  catalytic  body. 
Consequently  if  the  urine  when  first  discharged  be  passed  through 
a  succession  of  close  filters,  so  as  to  separate  and  retain  its  mucus,  it 
may  be  afterward  kept,  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  without  altera- 
tion.   But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  mucus,  as  soon  as  its 
putrefaction  has  commenced,  excites  the  decomposition  of  the  area, 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia  begins  to  be  developed. 

The  first  portions  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  thus  produced  b^n  to 
neutralize  the  biphosphate  of  soda,  so  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
urine  diminishes  in  intensity.    This  reaction  gradually  beoomes 
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reaker  and  weaker,  as  the  fennentation  proceeds,  until  it  at  last 
liaappears  altogether,  and  the  urine  becomes  neutral.  The  produc- 
ion  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  still  continuing,  the  reaction  of  the 
luid  then  becomes  alkaline,  and  its  alkalescence  grows  more  strongly 
»roiioiinoed  with  the  constant  accumulation  of  the  ammoniacal  salt. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  alteration  proceeds  depends  on  the 
haracter  of  the  urine,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  mucus  which 
i  ooDtains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surrounding  temperature.  The 
nine  passed  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  is  often  neutral  at  the 
Lme  of  its  discharge,  will  of  course  become  alkaline  more  readily 
ban  that  which  has  at  first  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  In  the  summer, 
irine  will  become  alkaline,  if  freely  exposed,  on  the  third,  fourth, 
r  fifth  day ;  while  in  the  winter,  a  specimen  kept  in  a  cool  place 
aay  still  be  neutral  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days.  In  cases  of  paralysis 
f  the  bladder,  on  the  other  hand,  accompanied  with  cystitis,  where 
he  mucus  is  increased  in  quantity  and  altered  in  quality,  and  the 
jrine  retained  in  the  bladder  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  the  tem- 
lentare  of  the  body,  the  change  may  go  on  much  more  rapidly,  so 
hat  the  urine  may  be  distinctly  alkaline  and  ammoniacal  at  the 
ime  of  its  discharge.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  really  acid 
rhen  first  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  becomes  alkaline  while 
etained  in  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 

The  first  effect  of  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  thus  pro- 
laoedi  is  the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  These  salts, 
leing  insoluble  in  neutral  and  alkaline  fluids,  begin  to  precipitate  as 
ODD  as  the  natural  acid  reaction  of  the  urine  has  fairly  disappeared, 
nd  thus  produce  in  the  fiuid  a  whitish  turbidity.  This  precipitate 
lowly  settles  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  is  partly 
ntangled  with  certain  animal  matters  which  rise  to  the  surface  and 
:>rm  a  thin,  opaline  scum  upon  the  urine.  There  are  no  crystals 
9  be  seen  at  this  time,  but  the  deposit  is  entirely  amorphous  and 
;ranalar  in  character. 

The  next  change  consists  in  the  production  of  two  new  double 
ilta  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  on  the  phosphates  of 
oda  and  magnesia.  One  of  these  is  the  '^  triple  phosphate,"  phos* 
ihate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (2MgO,NHp,P03+2HO).  The 
ther  is  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  (NaO,NH40,HO,P03+ 
HO).  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  formed  from 
he  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  the  urine  (3MgO,P05+7IlO)  by  the 
splacement  of  one  equivalent  of  magnesia  by  one  of  ammonia. 
)he  crystals  of  this  salt  are  very  elegant  and  characteristic.    They 
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EXCRETION. 


Fig.  117. 


PrOIPHATK     op    MA02VKBIA     A5D    AMMONIA; 

depoHited  from  healthf  nrine,  daring  alkalin«  fennen< 
tation. 


show  themselves  throughout  all  parts  of  the  mixture;  growing  gri- 
dually  in  the  mucus  at  the  bottom,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 

glass,  and  scattered  aband* 
antl J  over  the  film  which  col* 
lects,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
upon  the  surface.  By  their 
refractive  power,  they  give 
to  this  film  a  peculiar  glisten* 
ing  or  iridescent  appearanee^ 
which  is  nearly  always  visi* 
ble  at  the  end  of  six  or  sevoi 
days.  The  crystals  are  pe^ 
fectly  colorless  and  tranq)i- 
rent,  and  have  the  form  of 
triangular  prisms,  generdly 
with  bevelled  extremitiea 
(Fig.  117.)  Frequently,  abo^ 
their  edges  and  angles  an 
replaced  by  secondary  faoela 
They  are  insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  are  easily  dissolved  by  aeidii 
even  in  a  very  dilute  form.  At  first  they  are  of  minute  sijee^  bat 
gradually  increase,  so  that  after  seven  or  eight  days  they  ntf 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  formed,  in  a  similar  mia- 
ner  to  the  above,  by  the  union  of  ammonia  with  the  phosphate  d 
soda  previously  existing  in  the  urine.  Its  crystals  resemble  nrj 
much  those  just  described,  except  that  their  prisms  are  of  a  qiiid- 
rangular  form,  or  some  figure  derived  from  it.  They  are  int«^ 
mingled  with  the  preceding  in  the  putrefying  urine,  and  are  aflGnled 
in  the  same  way  by  chemical  reagents. 

As  the  putrefaction  of  the  urine  continues,  the  carbonate  of  aoh 
monia  which  is  produced,  after  saturating  all  the  other  ingrediflDti 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination,  b^ns  to 
be  given  off  in  a  free  form.    The  urine  then  acquires  a  stroig 
ammoniacal  odor;  and  a  piece  of  moistened  test  paper,  held  a  little 
above  its  surface,  will  have  its  color  immediately  tamed  by  dtt 
alkaline  gas  escaping  from  the  fiuid.    This  is  the  sonroe  dT  the 
ammoniacal  vapor  which  is  so  freely  given  off  from  stables  and  tnm 
dung  heaps,  or  wherever  urine  is  allowed  to  remain  and  decompoM. 
This  process  continues  until  all  the  urea  has  been  destroyed,  aad 
until  the  products  of  its  decomposition  have  either  united  with 
other  substances,  or  have  finally  escaped  in  a  gaseous  form. 


SECTION  11. 
NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


fXRAL  STRUCTURE   AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Dtoring  upon  the  study  of  the  nervoxifl  system,  we  commence 
imination  of  an  entirely  different  order  of  phenomena  from 
which  have  thus  far  engaged  our  attention.  Hitherto  we 
todied  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  taking  place  in  the 
lod  constituting  together  the  process  of  nutrition.  We  have 
ow  the  lungs  absorb  and  exhale  different  gases;  how  the 
k  diasolves  the  food  introduced  into  it,  and  how  the  tissues 
e  and  destroy  different  substances  by  virtue  of  the  varied 
muitions  which  take  place  in  tbeir  interior.  In  all  these 
ie%  we  have  found  each  organ  and  each  tissue  possessing 

properties  and  performing  certain  functions,  of  a  physical 
nioal  nature,  which  belong  exclusively  to  it,  and  are  charac- 

of  its  action. 

ftuctions  of  the  nervous  system,  however,  are  neither  phy- 
or  ohemical  in  their  nature.  They  do  not  correspond,  in 
lode  of  operation,  with  any  known  phenomena  belonging  to 
wo  orders.  The  nervous  system,  on  the  contrary,  acts  only 
4her  organs,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  so  as  to  excite  or 
'  Ao  fiinotions  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  not  therefore  an  appa- 
rliich  acts  for  itself,  but  is  intended  entirely  for  the  purpose 
MRwing,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  action  of  other  organs. 
aot  is  to  connect  and  associate  the  functions  of  different  parts 
body,  and  to  cause  them  to  act  in  harmony  with  each  other.* 
SO 
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This  object  may  be  more  fully  exemplified  as  follows: — 
Each  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body  has  certain  properties  peculiar 
to  it,  which  may  be  called  into  activity  by  the  operation  of  a  stimu* 
lus  or  exciting  cause.    This  capacity,  which  all  the  organs  posssM^ 
of  reacting  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulus,  is  called  their  exoita> 
bility,  or  irritability.    We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notioe  this  pro- 
perty of  irritability,  in  experiments  related  in  the  forq;oing  ps^Mi 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  if  the  heart  of  a  frog,  after  being 
removed  from  the  body,  be  touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle^  it 
immediately  contracts,  and  repeats  the  movement  of  an  ordinarj 
pulsation.    If  the  leg  of  a  frog  be  separated  from  the  tbighi  its 
integument  removed,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  brought 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  surface  of  the  muscles,  a  violent  eon* 
traction  takes  place  every  time  the  electric  circuit  is  compleled. 
In  this  instance,  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles  is  supplied  by  the 
electric  discharge,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  heart  above  mentioned,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  contact  of  the  steel  needle;  and  in  both,  a  mnscii* 
lar  contraction  is  the  immediate  consequence.    If  we  introduce  a 
metallic  catheter  into  the  empty  stomach  of  a  dog  through  a  gailrio 
fistula,  and  gently  irritate  with  it  the  mucous  membrane,  a  secretioB 
of  gastric  juice  at  once  begins  to  take  place ;  and  if  food  be  intio- 
duced  the  fluid  is  poured  out  in  still  greater  abundance.    We  knov 
also  that  if  the  integument  be  exposed  to  contact  with  a  bested 
body,  or  to  friction  with  an  irritating  liquid,  an  excitement  of  Uie 
circulation  is  at  once  produced,  which  again  passes  away  after  Uie 
removal  of  the  irritating  cause. 

In  all  these  instances  we  find  that  the  organ  which  is  called  into 
activity  is  excited  by  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulus  to  its 
own  tissues.    But  this  is  not  usually  the  manner  in  which  the  di( 
ferent  functions  are  excited  during  life.    The  stimulus  which  calls 
into  action  the  organs  of  the  living  body  is  usually  not  direct,  bat 
indirect  in  its  operation.    Generally  speaking,  the  organs  which  ire 
situated  in  distant  parts  are  connected  with  each  other  by  soch  i 
sympathy,  that  the  activity  of  one  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of 
the  others.    The  muscles,  for  example,  are  almost  never  called  into 
action  by  an  external  stimulus  operating  directly  upon  their  own 
fibres,  but  by  one  which  is  applied  to  some  other  organ,  either  adja- 
cent or  remote.    Thus  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestine  commences  when  the  food  is  brought  in  contact  with 
its  mucous  membrane.    The  lachrymal  gland  is  excited  to  an  in- 
creased activity  by  anything  which  causes  irritation  of  the  conjuno- 
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iytL  In  all  sach  instancea,  the  phyaiological  connection  between 
mo  different  organa  is  established  through  the  roediam  of  the 
MTTOoa  system. 

The  fiinotion  of  the  nervous  system  may  therefore  be  defined,  in 
sImi  simplest  terms,  as  follows :  It  is  intended  to  associcUe  the  different 
mtri$  of  the  body  in  such  a  manner,  thai  an  action  may  he  excited  in  one 
vyan  by  means  <f  a  stimulus  applied  to  another. 

The  instances  of  this  mode  of  action  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Fhii8|  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  produces  a  contraction 
)f  tlie  pupiL  The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach  causes  the  gall- 
bladder to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  duodenum.  The  expul- 
nve  eflbrts  of  coughing  are  excited  by  a  foreign  body  entangled  in 
Aie  glottis. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  great  importance  of  this  function, 
particularly  in  the  higher  animals  and  in  man,  whose  organization 
18  an  exceedingly  complicated  one.  For  the  difierent  organs  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  whole  frame,  must 
not  only  act  and  perform  their  functions,  but  they  must  act  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  and  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  direc 
fcion.  The  functions  of  circulation,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion, 
ire  80  mutually  dependent,  that  if  their  actions  do  not  take  place 
harmoniously,  and  in  proper  order,  a  serious  disturbance  must 
ineritably  follow.  When  the  muscular  system  is  excited  by  unu- 
sual exertion,  the  circulation  is  also  quickened.  The  blood  arrives 
more  rapidly  at  the  heart,  and  is  sent  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
lungs.  If  the  movements  of  respiration  were  not  accelerated,  at 
the  same  time,  through  the  connections  of  the  nervous  system,  there 
would  immediately  follow  deficiency  of  aeration,  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, and  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  If 
the  iris  were  not  stimulated  to  contract  by  the  influence  of  the  light 
lUliDg  on  the  retina,  the  delicate  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
would  be  dtezled  by  any  unusual  brilliancy,  and  vision  would  be 
obecared  or  confused.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  therefore,  where 
the  different  functions  of  the  body  are  performed  by  distinct  organs, 
nlnated  in  different  parts  of  the  frame,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
action  should  be  thus  regulated  and  harmonized  by  the  operation 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished  is  as  follows: — 
The  nervous  system,  however  simple  or  however  complicated  it 
may  be,  consists  always  of  two  different  kinds  of  tissue,  which  are 
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distinguislied  from  eacli  other  by  their  color,  their  structure,  nA 
their  mode  of  action.  One  of  these  is  known  as  the  uMie  mhiaMi^ 
or  the  fibrous  tissue.  It  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  substance  of  tfis 
nervous  trunks  and  branches,  and  is  found  in  llu^  quantitj  on  tfis 
exterior  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  central  parts  of  the  bnhi 
and  cerebellum.  In  the  latter  situations,  it  is  of  a  soft  consistenoji 
like  curdled  cream,  and  of  a  uniform,  opaque  white  color.  la 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  it  has  the  same  opaque 
white  color,  but  is  at  the  same  time  of  a  firmer  consistency,  owiog 
to  its  being  mingled  with  condensed  areolar  tissue.  Examined  faj 
the  microscope,  the  white  substance  is  seen  to  be  composed  eveiy* 
where  of  minute  fibres  or  filaments,  the  '^ ultimate  nervous  fik* 
ments,"  running  in  a  direction  very  nearly  paraUel  with  each  other. 
These  filaments  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  vary  considerably  in 
size.  Those  which  are  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord  and  the  bfiia 
are  the  smallest,  and  have  an  average  diameter  of  yviw  of  as 
inch.  In  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves  they  average  f  ^f 
of  an  inch. 

The  structure  of  the  ultimate  nervous  filament  is  as  foUowi: 
The  exterior  of  each  filament  consists  of  a  colorless,  tnuuipareot 
tubular  membrane,  which  is  seen  with  some  difficulty  in  the  natonl 
condition  of  the  fibre,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  texUue, 
and  to  its  cavity  being  completely  filled  with  a  substance  veij 
similar  to  it  in  refractive  power.  In  the  interior  of  this  tubular 
membrane  there  is  contained  a  thick,  softish,  semi-fluid  nervoui 
matter,  which  is  white  and  glistening  by  reflected  light,  and  ii 
Oiilled  the  ''white  substance  of  Schwann.*'  Finally,  running  longi' 
tudinally  through  the  central  part  of  each  filament,  is  a  narrov 
ribbon-shaped  cord,  of  rather  firm  consistency,  and  of  a  semi- 
transparent  grayish  color.  This  central  portion  is  called  the  **9M 
cylinder,"  or  the  "  flattened  band."  It  is  enveloped  everywhere  bj 
the  semi-fluid  white  substance,  and  the  whole  invested  by  the  ex- 
ternal tubular  membrane. 

When  nervous  matter  is  prepared  for  the  microscope  and  exa- 
mined by  transmitted  light,  two  remarkable  appearances  are 
observed  in  its  fllaments,  produced  by  the  contact  of  foreign  iob' 
stances.  In  the  first  place  the  unequal  pressure,  to  which  the  fila- 
ments are  accidentally  subjected  in  the  process  of  dissection  and 
preparation,  produces  an  irregularly  bulging  or  varicose  appearance 
in  them  at  various  points,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the 
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■nni-flaid  white  sabatance  in  their  icterior  is  diaplac«d  in  difierent 
dinatioiu.'  (Fig.  1L8.)  Sometimea  spots  may  be  seen  here  and 
there,    where    the   nervous 


been  entirely 
1  apart  in  the  centre 
of  K  fihunent,  ao  that  there 
■ppaan  to  be  an  entire  break 
in  ita  oontinaity,  while  the 
inTeatiDg  membrane  may  be 
■till  seen,  paasingaoroas  from 
oiM  portion  to  the  other. 
When  a  nervous  filament  is 
torn  aorofli  ander  the  mioro- 
Boope  and  subjected  to  pros 
Bora,  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
•emi-flnid  white  substance  is 
piened  oat  from  its  torn 
srtremity,  and  may  be  en- 

tiielj  wparated  from  it,  so    Ht,iuiiii<*tiB(iDiTR«Biuirraiiid>ddropi. 
as  to  present  itself  under  the 

Ibnn  of  irr^ntarly  ronnded  drops  of  various  sizes  (a,  a,  a),  scat- 
teied  orer  the  field  of  the  microscope.  The  varicose  appearance 
above  alluded  to  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  smaller'  nervous 
flbmenta  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  owing  to  their  soft  con- 
iiatency  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  yield  to  pressure. 

The  aeoond  e&ct  produced  by  the  artificial  preparation  of  the 
imTCniB  matter  is  a  partial  coagulation  of  the  white  substance  of 
Sdivann.  In  ita  natural  oondition  this  substance  has  the  same 
Bonairtency  throughout,  and  appears  perfectly  transparent  and 
homogeneous  by  transmitted  light.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  nerv* 
on*  filament  is  removed  from  its  natural  situation,  and  brought  in 
Bootact  with  air,  water,  or  other  unnatural  fiuida,  the  soft  substAnoe 
immediately  under  the  investing  membrane  begins  to  coagulate. 
It  increases  in  oonetstency,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
highly  refractive;  ao  that  it  presents  on  each  side,  immediately 
underaeatb  the  investing  membrane,  a  thin  layer  of  a  peculiar 
(^iatening  aspect  (Fig.  119.)  At  first,  this  change  takes  place 
only  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
The  coagulating  process,  however,  subsequently  goes  on,  and 
gradoally  advances  from  the  edges  of  the  filament  toward  its 
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■•parftled  bj  afieldvDtftI 


oeDtre,  until  it8  entire  thickaeas  after  a  time  pnaenta  the  Mine  ap- 
pearance.   The  effect  of  the  same  proceaa  can  alio  be  aeen  in  thoM 
portions  of  the  white  Mb- 
^-  ^iB-  stance    which    have    ben 

preflssd  out  from  the  interioi 
of  the  filaments,  and  vhioh 
float  about  in  the  form  of 
drops.  (Fig.  118,  a.)  Then 
drops  are  always  oorered 
with  a  layer  of  coagulated 
material  which  is  thicker 
and  more  opaque  in  proper 
tion  to  the  length  of  tiiM 
which  has  elapeed  unce  tha 
commencement  of  the  alter 
ation. 

The    neTToua    filamenti 
"^."^"?.'Zi^"l"';    ^o^'    essentiallj  the   urn 

(III  CTllBdnOliiralradliii      stFUOtOre    lU    tho    braio   Slid 

nmvnv'n!'™'th,'nli    spin*!  cord  88  ID  the  Derroni 
nfiani  fofUon.  Thaoai-    trunks  sod  branches;  only 

III*  of  tbfl  Inbnlir  umtinua  la  ■lin  Mtn  at  c  on  lb»      ^,  *  L  II— 

Muidaof  iktnarTOB.  BiamaBt.  they  src  of  much   smalMT 

size  in  the  former  than  in  tht 
latter  situation.  In  the  nerrous  trunks  and  branohes,  howenr, 
outside  the  cranial  and  spinal  cavities,  there  exists,  superadded  to 
the  nervous  filaments  and  interwoven  with  them,  a  large  amount  of 
ordinary  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  protects  them  from  injary, 
and  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  a  peculiar  density 
and  resistance.  This  difference  in  consistency  between  the  white  sab- 
stance  of  the  nerves  and  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is  owing, 
therefore,  exclusively  to  the  presence  of  ordinary  fibrous  tiasne  ia 
(he  nerves,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
oonsistenoy  of  the  nervous  filaments  themselves  is  the  same  in 
each  situation. 

The  nervous  filaments  are  arranged,  in  the  nervous  trunks  and 
branches,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  each  other.  A  certain 
number  of  them  are  collected  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  which  it 
invested  with  a  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  ran  the  small 
bloodvessels,  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve.  Tbeoe  pri- 
mary bundles  are  united  again  into  secondary,  the  secondary  into 
tertiary,  &c.    A  nerve,  therefore,  consists  of  a  large  bundle  of  nlti- 
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,  anooiated  with  each  other  in  Urger  or  smallttr 
4i^  uid  boand  together  by  the  iavesting  fibrons  layers.    When 
raisaaid  to  become  branch- 
■  "  divided"  in  any  part  of  •''S- 120. 

mne,  this  diviaion  merely 
es  that  aome  of  its  fikmenta 

the  bandlea  with  which 
were  previously  associated, 
miaae  a  dif^rent  direction. 
120.)  A  nerve  which  ori- 
9^  for  example,  from  the 
I  oord  in  the  region  of  the 

and  runs  down  the  upper 
tnity,  dividing  and  subdivid- 
10  be  finally  distributed  to 
itegument  and  muscles  of 
rad,  contains  at  its  point  of 
I  all  the  filaments  into  which 
fterward  divided,  and  which 
lerdy  separated  at  succes- 
ointa  from  the  main  bundle. 
ultimate  filaments,  accord- 
,  are  continuous  throughout, 
lo  not  themselves  divide  at 
joint  between  their  origin 
bnr  final  distribution. 
ien  a  nerve,  furthermore,  is 

0  "inosculate"  with  another  nerve,  as  when  the  infra-orbital 
iktes  with  the  facial,  or  the  cervical  nerves  inosculate  with 
atber,  this  means  simply  that  some  of  the  filaments  composing 
rat  nervous  bundle  separate  from  it,  and  cross  over  to  form  a 
)f  the  second,  while  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  second 
over  and  join  the  first  (Fig.  121);  but  the  individaal  filaments 
3h  instance  remain  continuous  and  preserve  their  identity 
gboot.  This  fact  is  of  great  physiological  importance;  since 
rhite  or  fibrous   nerve-substance  is  everywhere   simply  an 

of  transmission.  It  serves  to  convey  the  nervous  impulse  in 
as  directions,  from  without  inward,  or  from  within  outward ; 
B  each  nervous  filament  acts  independently  of  the  others,  it 
jonvey  an  impression  or  a  stimulus  continuously  from   its 

1  to  its  termination,  and  will  always  have  the  same  character 
1  in  every  part  of  its  course. 


QXNKRAL   STBUOTURB    XVD   FUNCTIOKS 


The  Other  vftriety  of  oenroas  matter  is  known  ai  the  ^niy  Mii- 
tUmee,    It  is  sometinies  called  "  oineritious  matter,"  and  i 


"  Tesicular  nearine."  It  is  found  in  the  central  parts  of  the  spiul 
oord,  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  isolated  masses,  and  is  also  spmd 
out  as  a  oontinnons  layer  on  the  external  portions  of  the  cerebnun 
and  oerebetlam.  It  also  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  the  gan- 
glia of  the  great  Bjmpfttlw- 


Fig.  122. 


ijrd  vllh  tbnm;  tnm 


tic.  Examined  by  the  miero- 
scope,  it  consists  of  vesidfl 
or  cells,  of  various  fonna  ud 
sizes,  imbedded  in  a  grajiA, 
granular,  intercellular  sub- 
stance, and  containing  ilaot 
very  frequently,  granulei  of 
grayish  pigmentaty  matter. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  this 
granular  pigment  that  this 
kind  of  nervous  matter  owes 
the  ashy  or  "cineritions" color 
from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  cells  composing 
it  vary  in  size,  aooording  to 
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XfiUiker,  from  jj^„  to  ,J,  of  an  inch.  The  largest  of  them  hare 
a  very  distinet  nncleuB  and  nucleolus.  (Fig.  122.)  Many  of  them 
are  proTided  irith  long  processes  or  projections,  which  are  some- 
times dirided  into  two  or  three  smaller  branches.  These  cells  are 
intermingled,  in  all  the  collections  of  gray  matter,  with  nervous 
filaments,  and  are  entangled  with  their  extremities  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  exceedingly  diRioult  to  ascertaiu  the  exact  nature  of 
the  anatomical  relations  existing  between  them.  It  is  certain  that 
in  some  instanoee  the  slender  processes  running  out  from  the  nerr- 
ODB  ▼eaicles  beoome  at  last  continuous  with  the  filaments ;  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  this  be  the  case  in  all  or  even  in  a  majority  of 
iostanoes.  The  extremities  of  the  filaments,  however,  are  at  all 
events  brooght  into  very  close  relation  with  the  vesicles  or  cells  of 
the  gray  matter. 

Every  colleotiOQ  of  gray  matter,  whatever  be  its  situation  or 
relative  size  in  the  nervoua  system,  is  called  a  gangiion  or  nervous 
centre.  Its  f\inctiou  is  to  receive  impressions  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
oervocfl  filaments,  and  to  send  out  by  them  impulses  which  are  to 
be  transmitted  to  distant  organs.  The  ganglia,  therefore,  originate 
nervona  power,  so  to  speak ;  while  the  filaments  and  the  nerves 
only  transmit  it  Now  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  structure  of  every 
oervoiu  system,  the  ganglia  are  connected,  first  with  the  different 
organs,  by  bundles  of  filaments  which  are  called  nerves;  and  secondly 
Tith  each  other,  by  other  bundles  which  are  termed  commissures. 
The  entire  system  is  accordingly  made  np  of  ganglia,  nerves,  and 
mntniamim. 

The  simplest  form  of  nervous  system  is  probably  that  found  in 
the  five-rayed  starfish.    This  animal  belongs  to  the  type  known 
aa  raduita;  that  is,  animals  wltosc 
or^na  radiate  from  a  central  point,  ^f- 123. 

■0  08  to  form  a  circular  series  of 
dmJIar  parts,  each  organ  being  re- 
peated at  di&rent  points  of  the 
eirenmferenoe.  The  starfish  (Fig. 
128)  consists  of  a  central  masii, 
with  five  arms  or  limbs  radiating 
from  It.  In  the  centre  is  the  mouth, 
and  immediately  beneath  it  the  sto- 
mach or  digestive  cavity,  which 
•ends  prolongations  into  every  one 
of  the  projecting  limbs.  There  is 
alao  contained  in  each  limb  a  portion 
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of  the  glandular  and  muscalar  systems,  and  the  whole  ia  oorsni 
by  a  sensitive  integument.  The  nervous  system  oonsiata  of  five 
similar  ganglia,  situated  in  the  central  portion,  at  the  base  of  the 
arms.  These  ganglia  are  connected  with  each  other  by  oommii- 
sures,  so  as  to  form  a  nervous  collar  or  chain,  surrounding  the 
orifice  of  the  digestive  cavity.  Each  ganglion  also  sends  off  nerves 
the  filaments  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  organs  contained  ii 
the  corresponding  limb. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proper  function  of  the  nervom 
system  is  to  enable  a  stimulus,  acting  upon  one  organ,  to  produce 
motion  or  excitement  in  another.  This  is  accomplished,  in  ibe 
starfish,  in  the  following  manner : — 

When  any  stimulus  or  irritation  is  applied  to  the  integument  of 
one  of  the  arms,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  nerves  of  the  integumeol 
to  the  ganglion  situated  near  the  mbuth.    Arrived  here,  it  is 
received  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  ganglion,  and  immediately  con- 
verted into  an  impulse  which  is  sent  out  by  other  filaments  to  the 
muscles  of  the  corresponding  limb;  and  a  muscular  contraction  end 
movement  consequently  take  place.    The  muscles  therefore  oontFMt 
in  consequence  of  an  irritation  which  has  been  applied  to  the  skin. 
This  is  cidled  the  ''reflex  action"  of  the  nervous  system;  because  the 
stimulus  is  first  sent  inward  by  the  nerves  of  the  integument,  end 
then  returned  or  reflected  back  from  the  ganglion  upon  the  musokL 
It  must  be  recollected  that  this  action  does  not  necessarily  indiotle 
any  sensation  or  volition,  nor  even  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  animal.    The  function  of  the  gray  matter  is  simply  to  reorive 
the  impulse  conveyed  to  it,  and  to  reflect  or  send  back  another;  and 
this  may  be  accomplished  altogether  involuntarily,  and  without  the 
existence  of  any  conscious  perception. 

Where  the  irritation  applied  to  the  integument  is  of  an  ordinary 
character  and  not  very  intense,  it  is  simply  reflected,  as  above 
described,  from  the  corresponding  ganglion  back  to  the  same  limh. 
But  if  it  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  or  of  greater  intensity  than  nsoal, 
it  may  be  also  transmitted  by  the  commissures  to  the  neighboring 
ganglia;  and  so  two,  three,  four,  or  even  all  five  of  the  limbs  may 
be  set  in  motion  by  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  integument  of  one  of 
them.  Nowy  as  all  the  limbs  of  the  animal  have  the  same  structore 
and  contain  the  same  organs,  their  action  will  also  be  the  same; 
and  the  effect  of  this  communication  of  the  stimulus  from  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  commissures  will  be  a  repetition,  or  rather 
a  simultaneous  production  of  similar  movements  in  different  parts 
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of  the  body.  AoDording  to  the  character  and  iDtenaity,  therefore, 
of  the  original  stimulus,  it  Till  be  followed  hj  a  response  from 
one^  sereral,  or  all  ttf  the  different  parts  of  the  animal  frame. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nervous  filameDts, 
differing  easentially  in  their  (unctions.  One  set  of  these  fibres  mo 
frnn  the  sensitire  snrfaces  to  the  ganglion,  and  convey  the  nervoos 
impreaaioD  inward.  These  are  called  aefiaitive  fibres.  The  other  set 
lUD  from  the  ganglion  to  the  muscles,  and  carry  the  nerrons  im- 
prearioQ  outward.     These  are  called  motor  fibres. 

Id  the  starfish,  where  the  body  ia  composed  of  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar parts  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  and  where  all  the  limbs 
are  precisely  alike  in  structure,  the  several  ganglia  composing  the 
nervoas  system  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  and  act  in  the  same 
way.  But  in  animals  which  are  constructed  upon  a  different  plan, 
aod  whoee  bodies  are  composed  of  distinct  organs,  situated  in  dif- 
ferent r^ions,  we  find  that  the  nervous  ganglia,  presiding  over 
the  fonction  of  these  organs,  present  a  corresponding  degree  of 
divmilarity. 

Id  Aplyna,  for  example,  which  belongs  to  the  type  of  mollusca, 
orioft-bodied  animals,  the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  a  mouth, 
aa  OBMOphagus,  a  triple  stomach,  and  a  somewhat  convolated  intes- 
IuMl  The  liver  is  large,  and  placed  on  one  aide  of  the  body,  while 
iIm  gills,  in  the  form  of  vascular  laminse,  occupy  the  opposite  side. 
There  are  both  testicles  and  ovaries  in  the  same  animal,  the  male 
and  female  functions  co-existing,  as  in  many 
olber  invertebrate  species.  All  the  organs, 
Airthermore,  are  here  arranged  without  any 
reference  to  a  regular  or  symmetrical  plan. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  muscular  man- 
tle, Thich  expands  at  the  ventral  surface 
into  a  tolerably  well  developed  "foot,"  or 
oigan  of  locomotion,  by  which  the  animal 
ia  eoabled  to  change  its  position  and  move 
rnm  one  locality  to  another. 

The  nervoua  system  of  this  animal  is  con- 
atraeted  upon  a  plan  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  entire  body.  (Fig.  124.)  There 
ia  a  small  ganglion  (i)  situated  anteriorly, 
which  sends  nerves  to  the  commencement 
(tf  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  is  regarded 
aa  the  oesophageal  or  digestive  ganglion. 
Immediately  behind  it  ia  a  hirger  one  (v) 
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Fig.  125. 


called  the  cephalic  or  cerebral  gaDglion,  which  sends  nerves  to  the 
organs  of  special  sense,  and  which  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  volitioa 
and  general  sensation  for  the  entire  body.    Following  this  is  a  pair 
of  ganglia  (t,  t),  the  pedal  or  locomotorj  ganglia,  which  supplj  the 
muscular  mantle  and  its  foot-like  expansion,  and  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  these  organs.    Finally,  another  ganglion  (4),  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  sends  nerves  to  the  branchiie  or 
gills,  and  is  termed  the  branchial  or  respiratory  ganglion.    All 
these  nervous  centres  are  connected  by  commissures  vrith  the  centnl 
or  cerebral  ganglion,  and  may  therefore  act  either  independently  or 
in  association  with  each  other,  by  means  of  these  conneotiog  fibna 
In  the  third  type  of  animals,  again,  viz.,  the  artieukUa^  the  geae- 
ral  plan  of  structure  of  the  body  is  diflforent  irom  the  foregoiqg; 
and  the  nervous  system  is  accordingly  modified  to  correspond  witk 
it.    In  these  animals,  the  body  is  composed  of  a  number  of  ringi 
or  sections,  which  are  articulated  with  each  other  in  linear  seriea 
A  very  good  example  of  this  type  may  be  found  in  the  commoe 

centipede,  or  scolopmdra.    Here  the  body  is  cod* 
posed  of  twenty-two  successive  and  nearly  rini- 
lar  articulations,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  ctlep 
attached,  and  contains  a  portion  of  the  glandalir, 
respiratory,  digestive  and  reproductive  appaii* 
tuses.    The  animal,  therefore,  consists  of  a  repe* 
tition  of  similar  compound  parts,  arranged  in  t 
longitudinal  chain  or  series.    The  only  exoeptkNH 
to  this  similarity  are  in  the  first  and  last  artieok* 
tious.  The  first  is  large,  and  contains  the  mouA; 
the  last  is  small,  and  contains  the  anus.    Theflisk 
articulation,  which  is  called  the  "head,"  is  also 
furnished  with  eyes,  with  antennae,  and  with  i 
pair  of  jaws,  or  mandibles. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  centipede  (Fig.  IHS^ 
corresponding  in  structure  with  the  above  plan, 
consists  of  a  linear  series  of  nearly  equal  and 
similar  ganglia  arranged  in  pairs,  situated  upon 
the  median  line,  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  Each  pair  of  ganglia  is  eoa* 
nected  with  the  integument  and  muscles  of  iH 
own  articulation  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments: 
and  with  those  which  precede  and  follow  by  a 
double  cord  of  longitudinal  commissural  fibres.    In  the  first  artien* 
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lation,  moreover,  or  the  head,  the  ganglia  are  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  aend  nenrea  to  the  antennas  and  to  the  organs  of  special  sense. 
Thia  pair  is  termed  the  cerebral  ganglion,  or  the  ^'  brain.*' 

A  reflex  action  may  take  place,  in  these  animals,  through  either 
0O6  or  all  of  the  ganglia  composing  the  nervous  chain.  An 
impresBioD  received  by  the  integument  of  any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  transmitted  inward  to  its  own  ganglion  and  thence  reflected 
immediately  outward,  so  as  to  produce  a  movement  of  the  limbs 
belonging  to  that  articulation  alone;  or  it  may  be  propagated, 
through  the  longitudinal  commissures,  forward  or  back,  and  pro- 
dooe  simultaneous  movements  in  several  neighboring  articulations; 
or,  finally,  it  may  be  propagated  quite  up  to  the  anterior  pair  of 
gangliai  or  "brain,"  where  its  reception  will  be  accompanied  with 
ooDBciousness,  and  a  voluntary  movement  reflected  back  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  limbs  at  once.  The  organs  of  special  sense,  also,  com- 
munioate  directly  with  the  cerebral  ganglia;  and  impressions  con- 
veyed through  them  may  accordingly  give  rise  to  movements  in 
any  distant  part  of  the  body.  In  these  animals  the  ventral  ganglia, 
w  those  which  simply  stand  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  integument  and  the  muscles,  are  nearly  similar  through- 
oat;  while  the  first  pair,  or  those  which  receive  the  nerves  of  special 
aenae^  and  which  exercise  a  general  controlling  power  over  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system,  are  distinguished  from  the  remainder  by  a 
well-marked  preponderance  in  size. 

In  the  centipede  it  will  be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
fonctions  are  distributed  in  an  equal  degree  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body.  The  organs  of  special  sense  alone,  with  those 
of  mastication  and  the  functions  of  perception  and  volition,  are 
oonfined  to  the  head.  The  ganglia  occupying  this  part  are  there- 
fore the  only  ones  which  are  distinguished  by  any  external  pecu- 
liarities; the  remainder  being  nearly  uniform  both  in  size  and 
activity.  In  some  kinds  of  articulated  animals,  however,  particular 
fiinctions  are  concentrated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  nervous  ganglia  which  preside  over 
tbem  are  modified  in  a  corresponding  manner.  In  the  insects, 
for  example,  the  body  is  divided  into  three  distinct  sections,  viz : 
the  head,  containing  the  organs  of  prehension,  mastication,  tact 
and  special  sense ;  the  chest,  upon  which  are  concentrated  the  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings;  and  the  abdomen,  contain- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  together  with  the 
glandular  and  generative  organs.    As  the  insects  have  a  greater 
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amoant  of  intelligence  and  activity,  than  the  centipedes  and  othv 
worm-like  articulata,  and  as  the  organs  of  special  sense  are  moie 
perfect  in  them,  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  also  unosnally  developed,  sad 
are  evidently  composed  of  several  pairs,  connected  by  oommiasonf 
so  as  to  form  a  compound  mas&  As  the  organs  of  looomotioiii  ftl^ 
thermore,  instead  of  being  distributed,  as  in  the  centipede,  throa^ 
out  the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  are  concentrated  upon  the  cbeit, 
the  locomotory  ganglia  also  preponderate  in  size  in  this  r^on  of 
the  body ;  while  the  ganglia  which  preside  over  the  secretory  and 
generative  functions  are  situated  together,  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab* 
domen. 

All  the  above  parts,  however,  are  connected,  in  the  same  mamMr 
as  previously  described,  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  pair  of  gsih 
glia.  In  all  articulate  animals,  moreover,  the  general  arrangemeot 
of  the  body  is  symmetrical.  The  right  side  is,  for  the  most  psr^ 
precisely  like  the  lefV,  as  well  in  the  internal  organs  as  in  the  ex- 
ternal covering  and  the  locomotory  appendages.  The  only  marked 
variation  between  different  parts  of  the  body  is  in  an  antero-pot* 
terior  direction ;  owing  to  different  organs  being  concentrtled,  in 
some  cases,  in  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen. 

Finally,  in  the  vertebrate  type  of  animals,  comprising  man,  tba 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles  and  fish,  the  external  parts  of  the  bodj, 
together  with  the  locomotory  apparatus  and  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  are  symmetrical,  as  in  the  articulata;  but  the  internal  organSi 
especially  those  concerned  in  the  digestive  and  secretory  function!, 
are  unsymmetrical  and  irregular,  as  in  the  molluscs.  The  orgam 
of  respiration,  however,  are  nearly  symmetrical  in  the  vertebrata, 
for  the  reason  that  the  respiratory  movements,  upon  which  the 
function' of  these  organs  is  immediately  dependent,  are  performed 
by  muscles  belonging  to  the  general  locomotory  apparatus.  The 
nervous  system  of  the  vertebrata  partakes,  accordingly,  of  the 
structural  arrangement  of  the  organs  under  its  control.  That  po^ 
tion  which  presides  over  the  locomotory,  respiratory,  sensitive,  and 
intellectual  functions  forms  a  system  by  itself,  called  the  eerebfo- 
spinal  system.  This  system  is  arranged  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  articulata.  It  is  composed  of  two  equal  and  symmetri* 
cal  halves,  running  along  the  median  line  of  the  body,  the  di£fereol 
parts  of  which  are  connected  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  com- 
missures. Its  ganglia  occupy  the  cavities  of  the  cranium  and  the 
spinal  canal,  and  send  out  their  nerves  through  openings  in  the 
bony  walls  of  these  cavities. 
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The  other  portion  of  the  nervons  syBtem  of  Tertebrata  is  that 
rhieh  preudea  orer  the  functions  of  vegetative  life.  It  is  called 
be  gimgUonic,  or  gnat  at/mpatheiic  ayttem.  Its  ganglia  are  aitoated 
interiorly  to  the  spinal  column,  in  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  body, 
lod  are  eonnected,  like  the  others,  by  transverse  and  longitudinal 
lOiiuninDrea.  This  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  symmetrical  in 
Jw  neok  and  thorax,  bat  is  ansymmelrieal  in  the  abdomen,  vhere 
I  attains  its  largest  size  and  its  most  complete  development. 

The  vertebrate  animals,  as  a  general  rule,  are  very  much  superior 
o  the  other  classes,  in  intelligence  and  activity,  as  well  as  in  the 
miety  and  complicated  character  of  tbeir  motions;  while  their 
intritiTe  or  vegetative  fanctiona,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  partion- 
arly  well  developed.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  these  animals  the 
xrebro-spinal  system  of  nerves  preponderates  very  much,  in  im- 
jWrtance  and  extent,  over  that  of  the  great  sympathetic  The  quan- 
iiy  of  nervous  matter  contained  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is,  even 
in  the  lowest  vertebrate  animal,  very  much  greater  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  system  of  the  great 
Ijrnipathetio;  and  this  preponderance  ^E- 1^* 

IncTMsea,  in  the  higher  clasaes,  just 
in  proportion  to  their  superiority  in 
intelligence,  sensation,  power  of  mo- 
tion, and  other  functions  of  a  purely 
nimal  character. 

The  spinal  cord  is  very  nearly 
dike  in  the  different  classes  of  ver- 
tebrate animals.  It  is  a  nearly 
sj'lindrical  cord,  ranaing  from  one 
Bod  of  the  spinal  canal  to  the  other, 
lud  connected  at  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity with  the  ganglia  of  the 
brain.  (Fig.  126.)  It  is  divided,  by 
kn  anterior  and  posterior  median 
Aamre,  into  two  lateral  halves,  which 
itill  remain  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  central  mass  or  commis- 
torn.  Its  inner  portions  are  occupied 
by  gray  matter,  which  fonns  a  con- 
tinnoua  ganglionic  chain,  running 
lh>m  one  extremity  of  the  cord  to 
the  other.    Its  outer  portions  are 
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composed  of  white  substance,  the  flIamentB  of  which  ran  for  Ihe 
most  part  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  connecting  the  di^rent  pub 
of  the  cord  with  each  other,  and  the  cord  itself  with  the  gan^ 
of  the  hrain. 

The  ppinal  nervea  are  given  off  from  the  spinal  oord  at  regnlv 
intervals,  and  in  symmetrical  pairs;  one  pair  to  each  'suooeanve 
portion  of  the  body.  Their  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  inlego- 
mcnt  and  muscles  of  the  corresponding  regions.  In  serpents,  when 
locomotion  la  performed  by  simple,  alternate,  lateral  movemeatl 
of  the  spinal  column,  the  spinal  oord  and  its  nerves  are  of  the 
same  size  throughout.  But  in  the  other  vertebrate  classes,  when 
there  exist  special  organs  of  locomotion,  anch  as  fore  and  hind 
legs,  wings,  and  the  like,  the  spinal  oord  is  increased  in  siae  it 
the  points  where  the  nerves  of  these  organs  are  given  off;  and  the 
nerves  themselves,  which  supply  the  limbs,  are  larger  than  thcM 
originating  from  other  parts  of  the  spinal  oord.  Thus,  in  the  bs- 
man  subject  (Fig.  126),  the  cervical  nerves,  which  go  to  the  arn^ 
and  the  sacral  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  l^a,  are  largtf 
than  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  They  form  also,  by  freqasnt 
inoBonlation,  two  remarkable  plexuses,  before  entering  their  com- 
spending  limbs,  viz.,  the  brachial  plexus  above,  and  the  sacnl 
plexna  below.  The  oord  itself,  moreover,  presents  two  enlargement! 
at  the  point  of  origin  of  these  nerves,  viz.,  the  cervical  enlai^ement 
[Wmi  which  the  brachial  nerves  {*,  «)  are  given  o^  and  the  Ian- 
bar  enlargement  from  which  the  sacral  nerves  (•,  •)  originate. 
If  the  spinal  cord  be  examined  in  transverse  section  (Fig  127], 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  graj 
matter  in  its  central  portico 
forms  a  double  cresoentifr 
shaped  maas,  with  the  con- 
cavity of  the  crescents  tam- 
ed outward.  ThesBcreaoentie 
masses  of  gray  matter,  oooo- 
pjingthe  two  lateral  halvee 
of  the  cord,  are  anited  with 
each  other  by  a  transvene 
baud  of  the  same  aubstanx^ 
which   is   called    the  gr^ 

t.  Ou(IIdb  of  poKaTtor  n>oL  ." 

rectly  in  front  of  this  is  a 
transverse  band  of  white  substance,  oonoecting  in  a  similar  manner 


Fig-m. 


-ifiSx. 
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he  white  portions  of  the  two  lateral  halves.    It  is  called  the  white 
rammisgure  qf  the  cord. 

The  spinal  nerves  originate  from  the  cord  on  each  side  by  two 
iistinct  roots ;  one  anterior,  and  one  posterior.  The  anterior  root 
[Fig.  127,  d)  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  cord  near  the  extremity 
rf  the  anterior  peak  of  gray  matter.  The  posterior  root  (c)  origi- 
timtes  at  the  point  corresponding  with  the  posterior  peak  of  gray 
{natter.  Both  roots  are  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of 
ultimate  nervous  filaments,  united  with  each  other  in  parallel 
bundles.  The  posterior  root  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
small  ganglion  (o)  which  appears  to  be  incorporated  with  it^  and 
diroagh  which  its  fibres  pass.  There  is  no  such  ganglion  on  the 
anterior  root.  The  two  roots  unite  with  each  other  shortly  after 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  mingle  their  filaments 
in  a  single  trunk. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  127),  that  each 
lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  into  two  portionSi  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The  posterior  peak  of  gray  mat- 
ter oomes  quite  up  to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  and  it  is  just  at  this 
point  {e)  that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  have  their  origin. 
The  whole  of  the  white  substance  included  between  this  point  and 
the  posterior  median  fissure  is  called  the  posterior  column  of  the 
oordL  That  which  is  included  between  the  same  point  and  the 
anterior  median  fissure  is  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord.  The 
white  substance  of  the  cord  may  then  be  regarded  as  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  four  longitudinal  bundles  of  nervous  filaments, 
viz.,  the  right  and  left  anterior,  and  the  right  and  left  posterior 
columns.  The  posterior  median  fissure  penetrates  deeply  into  the 
subfltance  of  the  cord,  quite  down  to  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the 
posterior  columns  appear  entirely  separated  from  each  other  in  a 
transverse  section ;  while  the  anterior  median  fissure  is  more  shal- 
low and  stops  short  of  the  gray  matter,  so  that  the  anterior  columns 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  white  commissure  above  men- 
tioned. 

By  the  encephahn  we  mean  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  system  which  is  contained  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It 
is  divided  into  three  principal  parts,  viz.,  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
and  medulla  oblongata.  The  anatomy  of  these  parts,  though  some- 
what complicated,  can  be  readily  understood  if  it  be  recollected 
that  they  are  simply  a  double  series  of  nervous  ganglia^  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  the  spinal  cord  by  transverse  and  longitudinal 
21 


jwiiitui  I  -■.  Hk  Domber  snd  nlnrvv  mm  if  ^mm  ^n^^  ■ 
aSvrvai  t  :tidt  of  uitBUL  depcDd  uikil  like  jw^,^MFti  if  Ae  %rifr 
uT]niiizKt>.A  in  penenL  ana  tiKVc  ognemDr  on  Aat  aS  4e  skS- 
jRtnw  uid  tbe  ipwnal  Raasa.  T^kt  btt  mcMt  nadur  oaerftigi  ^ 
ocnunencia^  wrak  litt  naipW  faraw  and  iBrmroKsrac  wiA  dc  ■■■ 

Ti*e  Imiii  of  tbe  ^ro^TOl^-  'Fie-  lii?-  oonnw  <f  t*v  ^rf 

gM^ti.  rmiizod  OEM  beiuod  tbeotberni  tbe  tsteicrif  ife  ammm. 

The  £rat  (/  Uior  »^  tw  raanded  ■§■■ 

BcarhieK.  -arhidt  diKribnie  Anr  wm^m 
upon  the  Sdmeado^aa  id  Buy  w^ 
brane.  Tboe  mre  tbe  ^y^eltry  fmftL 
Tbej  are  eouMcaed  wrA  the  ml  cf  A> 
brain  br  tvo  ]aoe  and  deader  «aaB» 
BnraB, tbe -oUadorr miHiiiiMiiiia"  Tb 
next  pair  (>)  are  somnrfaat  lai]^  mi  d 
a  triangular  rhape.  vben  nmd  fitM 
above  domivanL  Tfaer  an  taaed  tk 
"oerebial  ganglia,"  or  the  kami^ia* 
ImmeJiately  foUoving  them  an  tao 
quadrangular  masses  (i )  arhidt  gin  ori- 
gin to  the  optic  nerre^  and  are  oIM 
»iii>«r  *iM.itTB>.-i.  Ill-  tberefore  the  cp<*c  gmglm,  Tbej  tn 
termed  also  the  "optic  taberclea;"  nd 
in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  when 
they  present  an  imperfect  divinoo  inl* 
four  nearly  equal  ptrta,  they  are  kootm  as  the  "  tubercnla  qoadii- 
gemina."  BehiDd  them,  we  bare  a  single  triangular  ooIlaelMB 
of  nervouH  matter  (4),  which  is  called  the  eer^llvm.  Finally,  At 
upper  portion  of  the  cord,  just  behind  and  beneath  the  cerebdlu^ 
ij  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  spread  out  laterally,  so  aa  to  form  ■ 
brottd  oblong  mass  (*),  the  medulla  oHmgala.  It  is  from  thia  latlv 
portion  of  the  brain  that  the  pneumog&stric  or  respiratory  nerM 
originate,  and  its  ganglia  are  therefore  sometimes  termed  the  "pnes- 
mogastric"  or  "  respiratory"  ganglia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  aa  thef 
diverge  laterally,  in  order  to  form  the  medulla  oblongata,  lears  be- 
tween them  an  open  space,  which  is  continuous  with  the  posterwr 
median  Assure  of  the  oord.  This  space  is  known  as  the  "fonrth 
ventricle."    It  is  partially  covered  in  by  the  backward  prnjectkin 
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)  oenbdlnm,  bat  in  the  alligator  is  still  somewhat  open  pos- 
ly,  preaenting  t  kind  of  chasm  or  gap  between  the  two  lateral 
»  <tf  tbo  medulla  oblongata. 

B  chain  of  ganglia  which  oompoee  the  brain,  being  arranged 
in  as  above  desoribed,  are  separated  from  each  other  on  the 
odes  I7  a  longitadinal  median  fissare,  which  is  continuous 
tin  posterior  median  fissure  of  the  cord.  In  the  brain  of 
ligstor  this  fissure  appears  to  be  interrupted  at  the  cerebellam ; 
n  the  higher  classes,  where  the  lateral  portions  of  the  cere- 
9  ue  more  highly  developed,  as  in  the  human  sabject  (Fig.  126), 
ire  also  separated  from  each  other  posteriorly  on  the  median 
iDd  the  longitudinal  median  fissure  ie  complete  thronghoat. 
tmb,  the  hemispheres  are  of  much  larger  size  than  in  rep- 
and  partially  conceal  the  optic  ganglia.  The  cerebellam, 
ia  very  well  developed  in  this  class,  and  presents  on  its  snr* 
a  nnmber  of  transverse  foldings  or  convolutions,  by  which 
naotity  <^  gray  matter  which  it  contains  is  considerably  in* 
xL  The  oerebellum  here  extends  so  &r  backward  as  almost 
lately  to  ooooeal  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  fourth  ven- 


the  juadnqxds,  the  hemispheres  and  cerebellum  attain  a  still 
ir  aize  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  brain. 
I  are  also  two  other  pairs 


nglia,  situated  beneath  the 
^faeres,  and  between  them 
he  tubercula  quadrigemina. 
I  are  the  corpora  tlriata  in 
and  the  optic  Uialami  behind. 
g.  129  is  shown  the  brain  of 
abbit,  with  the  hemispheres 
tptn  and  turned  aside,  bo  as 
7W  the  internal  parts  in  their 
al  utnatioQ.  The  olfactory 
ja  are  seen  in  front  ( 1 )  con- 
i  Tith  the  remaining  parts 
be  ol&ctoiy  commissures. 
epaiatlon  of  the  hemispheres 
■howa  the  corpora  striata  (1) 
be  optio  thalami  (4).  Then 
the  tnbercula  quadrigemina 
'hkb  are  here  composed,  as 


Pig.  129. 


I.  Ol^toiT  gkiigll*.  3.  UtDliptane*.  tni 
ulda.  S.  Carpon  alrliU.  4.  Opt1<  lliili 
S.  Tabtnsln  qii*(lrl(*Blnii    s.  Onballai 
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aboremeatioDedfOffcnu-iDnDded  maase^OBftrijninilariBaBe.  1W 
oerebellum  («)  is  considerably  eiilai;ged  by  Um  dewlmjiauit  of  jli 
lateral  portiona,  and  shows  an  abandanoe  <^  tnturcne  ooaTolmliMB 
It  oonoeals  from  vieir  the  fbuith  ventricle  and  nuat  t^  tbe  "*fi^"lk 
oblongata. 

In  other  ^>ecieB  of  quadrapeds  the  hemiapberea  increaie  in  ■■ 
so  as  to  project  entirely  over  the  olfactory  ganglia  in  front,  and  to 
oorer  io  the  tubercula  quadrigemina  and  the  oerebeUam  b^nd. 
Tbe  surface  of  tbe  bemispberes  also  becomes  oorered  villi  nanir 
DOS  coavolaUons,  which  are  curvilinear  and  somewbat  imgikr 
in  form  and  direction,  instead  <^  being  tranavene,  like  ihni  of  Ihl 
cerebellum.  In  man,  the  development  of  tbe  bemisphena  nwAai 
its  highest  point;  so  that  they  preponderate  altogether  in  nae  onr 
tbe  rest  of  the  ganglia  constitnting  the  brain.  In  the  hnman  tHwi, 
accordingly,  when  viewed  from  above  downward,  there  is  notbiif 
to  be  seen  bat  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  bemispberas;  and  arm 
in  a  posterior  view,  as  seen  in  Fig.  12(1,  they  conceal  everytliiflg 
bat  a  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  All  tbe  remaining  puts,  bov- 
ever,  exist  even  here,  and  have  the  same  oonnecttona  and  rdtatin 
utuation  as  in  other  instances.  They  may  be  beat  studied  in  Iha 
following  order. 

As  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  bumaa  subject,  passes  upward  isto 
the  cranial  cavity,  it  enlarges  into  the  medulla  oblongata  as  alrosd; 
described.  Tbe  medulla  oblongata  presents  on  each  side  three  pn- 
jootioiis,  two  anterior  and  one  posterior.  The  middle  projectiooi 
on  its  anterior  surface  (Fig.  ISO,  i,  i),  whid 
are  called  the  anterior  pyramids,  are  tbe  con- 
tinuation of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  coid- 
They  pass  onward,  underneath  the  transvena 
fibres  of  tbe  pons  Varolii,  run  upward  to  tb« 
corpora  striata,  pass  through  these  bodies,  and 
radiate  upward  and  outward  from  their  extv- 
nal  surface,  to  terminate  in  tbe  gray  matter  of 
the  hemispheres.  The  projections  immedi- 
ately on  the  outside  of  the  anterior  pyramidi, 
in  the  medullaoblongat&,aretheofitiiryio(£i* 
(a,  i).  They  contain  in  their  interior  a  thin 
iH.  4.  D»  layer  of  gray  matter  folded  upon  itself,  tka 
ii>  ni.ianic  functions  and  connections  of  which  are  bat 
lu-j  .b,.T.  little  understood,  and  are  not,  apparently,  rf 
very  great  importance. 


Fig.  180. 


S.a.  BMIIkiriii  bodlH.  ' 
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The  anterior  oolamns  of  the  cord  present,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  remarkable  interchange  or  crossing  of  their 
flbres  (4).  The  fibres  of  the  left  anterior  column  pass  across  the 
median  line  at  this  spot,  and  becoming  continuous  with  the  right 
anterior  pyramid,  are  finally  distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the 
oerebram;  while  the  fibres  of  the  right  anterior  column,  passing 
over  to  the  left  anterior  pyramid,  are  distributed  to  the  left  side  of 
the  oerebram.  This  interchange  or  crossing  of  the  nervous  fibres 
is  known  as  the  decussation  cf  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  they  diverge  on  each  side 
the  ibarth  ventricle,  form  the  posterior  and  lateral  projections  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  (1,  s).  They  are  sometimes  called  the  "resti- 
form  bodies,"  and  are  extremely  important  parts  of  the  brain. 
They  consist  in  great  measure  of  the  longitudinal  filaments  of 
the  posterior  columns,  which  pass  upward  and  outward,  and  are 
distributed  partly  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
lemainder  then  pass  forward,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina,  into  and  through  the  optic  thalami ;  and  radiating  thence 
upward  and  outward,  are  distributed,  like  the  continuation  of  the 
anterior  columns,  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  resti- 
form  bodies,  however,  in  passing  upward  to  the  cerebellum,  are 
sapplied  with  some  fibres  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord, 
which,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of  the  anterior  pyramids,  join  the 
restiform  bodies,  and  are  distributed  with  them  to  the  cerebellum. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  cerebrum  and 
the  cerebellum  are  supplied  with  filaments  from  both  the  anterior 
and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 

In  the  substance  of  each  restiform  body,  moreover,  there  is  im- 
bedded a  ganglion  which  gives  origin  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
and  presides  over  the  functions  of  respiration.  This  ganglion  is 
rarrounded  and  covered  by  the  longitudinal  fibres  passing  upward 
firom  the  cord  to  the  cerebellum,  but  may  be  discovered  by  cutting 
into  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  in  which  it  is  buried.  It 
is  the  first  important  ganglion  met  with,  in  dissecting  the  brain 
from  below  upward. 

While  the  anterior  columns  are  passing  beneath  the  pons  Varolii, 
they  form,  together  with  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  columns 
and  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  itself,  a  rounded  prominence 
or  tuberosity,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  tuber  annulare. 
In  the  deeper  portions  of  this  protuberance  there  is  situated,  among 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  another  collection  of  gray  matter,  which. 
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tfaoagh  not  of  large  Bize,  baa  very  important  funotiona  tod  isonaeo- 
tions.     This  is  known  as  the  ganglion  of  Ae  tuber  annulare^ 

Situated  almost  immediatelj  above  these  parts  we  have  &e  tat- 
pora  striata  in  front,  and  the  optio  thalami  behind,  nearly  equal  h 
size,  and  giving  passage,  as  above  described,  to  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  oolamns.  Behind  them  still,  and  on  a  little 
lower  level,  are  the  tubercula  quitdrigeniina,  giving  origin  to  the 
optic  nerves.  The  olfactory  ganglia  rest  npon  the  cribriform  plait 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  send  the  olfactory  filaments  through  tla 
perforations  in  this  plate,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  mooona  mem- 
brane  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinated  bones.  The  oerebdlom 
covers  in  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  posterior  sarfiwe  of  tbs 
medulla  oblongata;  and  finally  the  cerebrum,  which  baa  attained 
the  size  of  the  largest  ganglion  in  the  .cranial  cavity,  exteoda  aoflv 
in  all  directions,  forward,  backward,  and  laterally,  as  to  form  a  ooo- 
voluted  arch  or  vault,  completely  covering  all  the  remaining  paili 
of  the  encephalon. 

The  entire  brain  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  connected  aeris 
of  ganglia,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  shown  in  the  aoooupanj- 
ing  diagram.  (Fig.  181.)    Vhm 
^s-^3^-  ganglia  occur  in  the  foUowiag 

order,  cou  nting  from  before  haok- 
ward  let.  The  olfactory  gu- 
glia.  2d.  The  cerebmm  or  heni- 
spheres.  3d.  The  corpora  striata 
4th  The  optic  thalamL  Stk  The 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  CUl 
The  cerebellum.  7th.  The  gan- 
glion ofthetuberannalare.  And 
8th  The  ganglion  of  the  medoUl 
oblongata.  Of  theae  ganglit, 
only  the  hemispheres  and  oere- 
tisn:  .huwiB(ih*.iiuiioDaciiie<ijninnii  m-  bellum  are  convoluted,  while tbe 
g»(ii<>n.  1  iionLphet*.  3.  corpn.  .tri.tin.  remainder  are  smootfa  and  rouud- 
4.  opiic  ihiuinai.  fl  Tabtrtoi.  qnuirisiDiiiii.  gj  (jf  BOfflewhat  iiT^ular  10 
s.  o.ii«]iBD  or  urdoiL.  obLoni^u.  """"  shapc.  Tho  courso  of  thc  fibre* 
coming  from  the  anterior  and 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure.  A  portion  of  the  anterior  fibres,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, pass  upward  and  backward,  with  the  reatiform  bodies,  to  the 
cerebellum ;  while  the  remainder  run  forward  through  the  tuber 
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annulare  and  the  corpus  striatum,  and  then  radiate  to  the  g^y 
matter  of  the  cerebrum.  The  posterior  fibres,  constituting  the  res- 
tifionn  body,  are  distributed  partly  to  the  cerebellum,  and  then  pass 
forward,  as  previously  described,  underneath  the  tubercula  quadri- 
gamina  to  the  optic  thalami,  whence  they  are  also  finally  distributed 
to  the  g^y  matter  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
lateral  halves  or  "  lobes,"  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure,  are  both 
provided  with  transverse  commissures,  by  which  a  connection  is 
eslabliahed  between  their  right  and  left  sides.  The  great  trans- 
Tone  commissure  of  the  cerebrum  is  that  layer  of  white  substance 
whidi  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure^  and 
which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  corpus  callosum." 
It  oonaists  of  nervous  filaments,  which  originate  from  the  gray 
matter  of  one  hemisphere,  converge  to  the  centre  where  they  be- 
come parallel,  cross  the  median  line,  and  are  finally  distributed  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  hemisphere  upon  the  opposite  side. 
The  transverse  commissure  of  the  cerebellum  is  the  pons  YaroliL 
Its  fibres  cofi verge  from  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellum  on  one 
adeii  and  pass  across  to  the  opposite ;  encircling  the  tuber  annulare 
with  a  band  of  parallel  curved  fibres,  to  which  the  name  of  '*  pons 
Yarolii"  has  been  given  from  their  resemblance  to  an  arched  bridge. 
'  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  therefore,  cpnsists  of  a  series  of  gan- 
glia situated  in  thecranio-spinal  cavities,  connected  with  each  other 
by  transverse  and  longitudinal  commissures,  and  sending  out  nerves 
to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  body.  The  spinal  cord  supplies 
the  integument  and  muscles  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities ; 
while  the  ganglia  of  the  brain,  beside  supplying  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  head,  preside  also  over  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
perform  various  other  functions  of  a  purely  nervous  character. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

OF  NERVOUS  IRRITABILITY  AND   ITS  MODE  Of 

ACTION. 

"We  have  already  mentioned,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  every 
organ  in  the  body  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  irritability;  that 
is,  the  property  of  reacting  in  some  peculiar  manner  when  subjectad 
to  the  action  of  a  direct  stimulus.  Thus  the  irritability  of  a  gland 
shows  itself  by  increased  secretion,  that  of  the  capillary  vesseb  by 
congestion,  that  of  the  muscles  by  contraction.  Now  the  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  indicated  as  above  by  their  contraction,  is  extremdy 
serviceable  as  a  means  of  studying  and  exhibiting  nervous  pheno- 
mena. We  shall  therefore  commence  this  chapter  by  a  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  muscular  irritability. 

The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  a  property  inherent  in  the  mvieukr 
fibre  itself.  The  existence  of  muscular  irritability  cannot  be  ex- 
plained on  any  known  physical  or  chemical  laws,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  inorganic  substances.  It  must  be  regarded  simply  as  t 
peculiar  property,  directly  dependent  on  the  structure  and  oonati' 
tution  of  the  muscular  fibre ;  just  as  the  property  of  emitting  light 
belongs  to  phosphorus,  or  that  of  combining  with  metals  to  oxygen. 
This  property  may  be  called  into  action  by  various  kinds  of  stimn- 
lus;  as  by  pinching  the  muscular  fibre,  or  pricking  it  with  the  point 
of  a  needle,  the  application  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  or  the 
discharge  of  a  galvanic  battery.  All  these  irritating  applications 
are  immediately  followed  by  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
This  contraction  will  even  take  place  under  the  microscope,  when 
the  fibre  is  entirely  isolated,  and  removed  from  contact  with  any 
other  tissue ;  showing  that  the  properties  of  contraction  and  irrita- 
bility reside  in  the  fibre  itself,  and  are  not  communicated  to  it  by 
other  parts. 

Muscular  irritability  continues  for  a  certain  time  after  death.  The 
stoppage  of  respiration  and  circulation  does  not  at  once  destroy 
the  vital  properties  of  the  tissues,  but  nearly  all  of  them  retun 
these  properties  to  a  certain  extent  for  some  time  afterward.  It  is 
only  when  the  constitution  of  the  tissues  has  become  altered  by 
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being  deprived  of  blood,  and  by  the  conseqaent  derangement  of 
the  nutritive  process,  that  their  characteristic  properties  are  finally 
lost  ThaSy  in  the  muscles,  irritability  and  contractility  may  be 
easily  shown  to  exist  for  a  short  time  after  death  by  applying  to  the 
exposed  muscular  fibre  the  same  kind  of  stimulus  that  we  have 
already  found  to  affect  it  during  life.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the 
muscles  of  the  ox,  after  the  animal  has  been  killed,  flayed,  and 
eviscerated,  different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  contracting  irregu- 
larly for  a  long  time,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 
air.  Even  in  the  human  subject  the  same  phenomenon  may  be 
seen  in  cases  of  amputation ;  the  exposed  muscles  of  the  amputated 
limb  frequently  twitching  and  quivering  for  many  minutes  after 
their  separation  from  the  body. 

The  duration  of  muscular  irritability,  after  death,  varies  consi- 
derably in  different  classes  of  animals.  It  disappears  most  rapidly 
in  those  whose  circulation  and  respiration  are  naturally  the  most 
active;  while  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  in  those  whose  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  sluggish.  Thus  the  muscular  irritability 
in  birds  continues  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. That  of  quadrupeds  lasts  somewhat  longer ;  while  in  reptiles 
it  remains,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for  many  hours.  The 
cause  of  this  difference  is  probably  that  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
the  tissues  being  very  vascular,  and  the  molecular  changes  of  nu- 
trition going  on  with  rapidity,  the  constitution  of  the  muscular 
fibre  becomes  so  rapidly  altered  after  the  circula- 
tion has  ceased,  that  its  irritability  soon  disap- 
pears. In  reptiles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tissues 
are  less  vascular  than  in  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
and  all  the  nutritive  changes  go  on  more  slowly. 
Bespiration  and  circulation  can  therefore  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  a  longer  period,  before  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  tissues  becomes  so  much  altered  as 
to  destroy  altogether  their  vital  properties. 

Owing  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  cold-blooded 
animals,  their  tissues  may  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage for  purposes  of  experiment.  If  a  frog's 
1^  for  example,  be  separated  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  (Fig.  132),  the  skin  removed,  and  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus  applied  to  the  sur-  fhoo*s  lkh. 
faoe  of  the  muscle  (a,  i),  a  contraction  takes  place     ^*»*»  p**^^'*  ^^  «»•• 

.*  .  .^.  1^1         J        j'f  Tanic  battery  applied 

every  time  the  circuit  is  completed  and  a  discharge     to  themuiiciei.»ta,6. 


Fig.  132. 
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passed  through  the  tissues  of  the  limb.  The  1^  of  the  frog^  pn> 
pared  in  this  way,  may  be  employed  for  a  long  time  for  the  pur 
pose  of  exhibiting  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  stimulus  upon  llw 
muscles.  All  the  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants  which  we 
have  mentioned,  pricking,  pinching,  cauterizing,  galvanism,  kc^  act 
with  more  or  less  energy  and  promptitude,  though  the  most  efficient 
of  all  is  the  electric  discharge. 

Continued  irritation  exhausts  the  irrildbility  qf  the  muaele$.  It  is 
found  that  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  wears  out  after  death  more 
rapidly  if  they  be  artificially  excited,  than  if  they  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  rest.  During  life,  the  only  habitual  excitement  of  moi* 
cular  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  conveyed  by  the  nenrea 
After  death  this  stimulus  may  be  replaced  or  imitated,  to  a  oertiin 
extent,  by  other  irritants ;  but  their  application  gradually  exhaosli 
the  contractility  of  the  muscle  and  hastens  its  final  disappearmoceL 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  post-mortem  irritability  of  the 
muscle  remains  until  the  commencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 
When  this  has  become  fairly  established,  the  muscles  will  no  longer 
contract  under  the  application  of  an  artificial  stimulus. 

Certain  poisonous  substances  have  the  power  of  destroying  die 
irritability  of  the  muscles  by  a  direct  action  upon  their  tissue. 
Sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium,  for  example,  introduced  into  the  ei^ 
culation  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  death,  destroys  entirely  the 
muscular  irritability,  so  that  no  contraction  can  afterward  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  an  external  stimulant. 

Nervous  Irrilability. — The  irritability  of  the  nerves  is  the  pro* 
perty  by  which  they  may  be  excited  by  an  external  stimulus,  so  at 
to  be  called  into  activity  and  excite  in  their  turn  other  organs  to 
which  their  filaments  are  distributed.  When  a  nerve  is  irritated, 
therefore,  its  power  of  reaction,  or  its  irritability,  can  only  be  esti- 
mated by  the  degree  of  excitement  produced  in  the  organ  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  A  nerve  running  from  the  integument  to  the 
brain  produces,  when  irritated,  a  painful  sensation ;  one  distributed 
to  a  glandular  organ  produces  increased  secretion ;  one  distributed 
to  a  muscle  produces  contraction.  Of  all  these  effects,  muscular 
contraction  is  found  to  be  the  best  test  and  measure  of  nervous 
irritability,  for  purposes  of  experiment.  Sensation  cannot  of  oouns 
be  relied  on  for  this  purpose,  since  both  consciousness  and  volitioii 
are  abolished  at  the  time  of  death.  The  activity  of  the  glandular 
organs,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  disappears  also 
very  rapidly,  or  at  least  cannot  readily  be  demonstrated.    The 
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Fig.  138. 


mslility  of  the  masdes,  howereri  lasts,  as  we  liave  seeoi  for  a 

idfiimble  time  after  death,  and  may  aooordingly  be  employed 

great  readiness  as  a  test  of  nervous  irritability.    The  manner 

I  employment  is  as  follows : — 

le  leg  of  a  frog  is  separated  from  the  body  and  stripped  of  its 

ument;  the  sciatic  nerve  having  been  previously  dissected 

,nd  out  off  at  its  point  of  emergence  from  the 

1  oanal,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it 

ins  in  connection  with  the  separated  limb. 

188.)    If  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  appa- 

))e  now  placed  in  contact  with  different 
m  (a  ft)  of  the  exposed  nerve,  and  a  discharge 
^  to  pass  between  them,  at  the  moment 
■charge  a  sadden  contraction  takes  place  in 
nudes  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  ex- 
lent  is  altogether  different  from  the  one  re- 
nted in  Fig.  182.  In  that  experiment  the 
mic  discharge  is  passed  through  the  muscles 
idves,  and  acts  upon  them  by  direct  stim- 

Here,  however,  the  discharge  passes  only 
a  tab  through  the  tissues  of  the  nerve,  and 
directly  upon  the  nerve  alone;  while  the 
if  acting  upon  the  muscles  by  its  own  pecu- 
igsnoy,  causes  in  this  way  a  muscular  con- 
on.    It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  produce 
flbot,  two  conditions  are  equally  essential:  1st. 
irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  2d.  The  irri- 
Ij  of  the  nerves.    So  long,  therefore,  as  the 
lea  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  their  contraction,  under  the 
moe  of  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  nerve,  demonstrates  the 
bOity  of  the  latter,  and  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  measure 
I  intensity. 

s  initabilUy  <f  the  nerve  continues  after  decUh,  The  knowledge 
ia  fiKst  follows  from  what  has  just  been  said  with  regard  to  ex- 
MUiting  upon  the  frog's  leg,  prepared  as  above.  The  irrita- 
'  of  the  nerve,  like  that  of  the  muscle,  depends  directly  upon 
atomical  structure  and  constitution ;  and  so  long  as  these  re< 
unimpaired,  the  nerve  will  retain  its  vital  properties,  though 
ration  and  circulation  may  have  ceased.  For  the  same  reason, 
■a  that  given  above  with  regard  to  the  muscles,  nervous  irri- 
ty  lasts  much  longer  after  death  in  the  cold-blooded  than  in 


Frog*!  Lko,  witli 
•clatlc  nenre  (N)  at- 
tftched. — a  b.  Polm  of 
galranle  buttery,  ap- 
plied to  nerre. 
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the  warm-blooded  animalfl.  YarioQS  artificial  irritants  may  bo  em* 
ployed  to  call  it  into  activity.  PiDching  or  pricking  the  ezpoied 
nerve  with  steel  instruments,  the  application  of  canatio  Uqaicbi  and 
the  passage  of  galvanic  discharges,  all  have  this  efifoct.  The  deelrio 
current,  however,  is  much  the  best  means  to  employ  for  this  piiir> 
pose,  since  it  is  more  delicate  in  its  operation  than  the  otherSi  and 
will  continue  to  succeed  for  a  longer  time. 

The  nerve  is,  indeed,  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  electric  cat* 
rent,  that  it  will  respond  to  it  when  insensible  to  all  other  kinds  of 
stimulus.  A  frog's  leg  freshly  prepared  with  the  nerve  attached, 
as  in  Fig.  188,  will  react  so  readily  whenever  a  discharge  is  paased 
through  the  nerve,  that  it  forms  an  extremely  delicate  inatmmenl 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  electric  currents  of  low  intenaitji  and 
has  even  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  Matteucci,  under  the  name 
of  the  ''  galvanoscopic  frog."  It  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  the 
nerve  as  part  of  the  electric  circuit ;  and  if  even  a  very  feeble  co^ 
rent  be  present,  it  is  at  once  betrayed  by  a  muscular  contraction. 

The  superiority  of  electricity  over  other  means  of  exciting  nerf* 
ous  action,  such  as  mechanical  violence  or  chemical  agents^  pro* 
bably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  latter  necessarily  alter  and 
disintegrate  more  or  less  the  substance  of  the  nerve,  oo  that  ill 
irritability  soon  disappears.  The  electric  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  excites  the  nervous  irritability  without  any  marked  injarylo 
the  substance  of  the  nervous  fibre.  Its  action  may,  therefi^re,  be 
continued  for  a  longer  period. 

Nervous  irritability ,  like  that  of  the  musdeSj  is  exhausted  by  repeaid 
excitement.  If  a  frog's  leg  be  prepared  as  above,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  damp  and  cool 
place,  where  its  tissue  will  not  become  altered  by  desiccation,  the 
nerve  will  remain  irritable  for  many  hours;  but  if  it  be  exdted, 
soon  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  by  repeated  galvanic  shocks, 
it  soon  begins  to  react  with  diminished  energy,  and  becomes  gra- 
dually less  and  less  irritable,  until  it  at  last  ceases  to  exhibit  any 
further  excitability.  If  it  be  now  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time  at 
rest,  its  irritability  will  be  partially  restored ;  and  muacnlar  ooa- 
tractions  will  again  ensue  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the 
nerve.  Exhausted  a  second  time,  and  a  second  time  allowed  to  re- 
pose, it  will  again  recover  itself;  and  this  may  be  even  repeated 
several  times  in  succession.  At  each  repetition,  however,  die  re- 
covery of  nervous  irritability  is  less  complete,  until  it  finally 
appears  altogether,  and  can  no  longer  be  recalled. 
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iiiou  aooideatal  ciroamstanoes  tend  to  diminish  or  destroy 
OQB  irritability.  The  action  of  the  woorora  poison,  for  example, 
POjB  at  onoe  the  irritability  of  the  nerves ;  so  that  in  anixnals 
d  by  this  substance,  no  mascular  contraction  takes  place  on 
iliDg  the  nervoas  trunk.  Severe  and  sudden  mechanical  in- 
IS  often  have  the  same  effect;  as  where  death  is  produced  by 
mt  and  extensive  crushing  or  laceration  of  the  body  or  limbs. 
1  an  injury  produces  a  general  disturbance,  or  shock  as  it  is 
d,  which  affects  the  entire  nervous  system,  and  destroys  or 
ends  its  irritability.  The  effects  of  such  a  nervous  shock  may 
lenily  be  seen  in  the  human  subject  after  railroad  accidents, 
re  the  patient,  though  very  extensively  injured,  may  remain 
ome  hours  without  feeling  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  It  is  only 
*  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  the  activity  of  the  nerves  has 
.  restored,  that  the  patient  begins  to  be  sensible  of  pain. 
will  often  be  found,  on  preparing  the  frog's  leg  for  experiment 
x>ve,  that  immediately  after  the  limb  has  been  separated  from 
body  and  the  integument  removed,  the  nerve  is  destitute  of 
itnlity.  Its  vitality  has  been  suspended  by  the  violence  in- 
d  in  the  preparatory  operation.  In  a  few  moments,  however) 
ipi  nnder  favorable  conditions,  it  recovers  from  the  shock,  and 
ins  its  natural  irritability. 

le  action  of  the  galvanic  current  upon  the  nerve,  as  first  shown 
be  experiments  of  Matteucci,  is  in  many  respects  peculiar.  If 
mrrent  be  made  to  traverse  the  nerve  in  the  natural  direction 
s  fibres,  viz.,  from  its  origin  toward  its  distribution,  as  from  a 
in  Fig.  188,  it  is  called  the  direct  current.  If  it  be  made  to 
in  the  contrary  direction,  as  from  &  to  a,  it  is  called  the  inverse 
snt.  When  the  nerve  is  fresh  and  exceedingly  irritable,  a 
)alar  contraction  takes  place  at  both  the  commencement  and 
ination  of  the  current,  whether  it  be  direct  or  inverse.  But 
soon  afterward,  when  the  activity  of  the  nerve  has  become 
iwhat  diminished,  it  will  be  found  that  contraction  takes  place 
at  the  commencement  of  the  direct  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
we  onrrent.  This  may  readily  be  shown  by  preparing  the  two 
of  the  same  frog  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remain  connected 
each  other  by  the  sciatic  nerves  and  that  portion  of  the  spinal 
nn  from  which  these  nerves  take  their  origin.  The  two  legs, 
lepared,  should  be  placed  each  in  a  vessel  of  water,  with  the 
oos  connection  hanging  between  (Fig.  184).  If  the  positive 
Oi  of  the  battery  be  now  placed  in  the  vessel  which  holds  leg 
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No.  1,  and  the  negative  pole,  6,  in  that  oontaining  leg  Na  2,  it 
be  seen  that  the  galvanic  current  will  traverse  the  two  legs  in  op- 
poeite  directions.  In  No.  1  it  will  pass  in  a  direction  oontrarj  to 
the  coarse  of  its  nervous  fibres,  that  is,  it  will  be  for  this  leg  an 

Fig.  134. 
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inverse  current ;  while  in  No.  2  it  will  pass  in  the  same  direction 
with  that  of  the  nervous  fibres,  that  is,  it  will  be  for  this  leg  a  dind 
current.  It  will  now  be  found  that  at  the  moment  when  the  cir 
cuit  is  completed,  a  contraction  takes  place  in  No.  2  by  the  direct 
current,  while  No.  1  remains  at  rest ;  but  at  the  time  the  circuit  ii 
broken,  a  contraction  is  produced  in  No.  1  by  the  inverse  current, 
but  no  movement  takes  place  in  No.  2.  A  succession  of  alternate 
contractions  may  thus  be  produced  in  the  two  legs  by  repeated! j 
closing  and  opening  the  circuit.  If  the  position  of  the  poles,  a,  ^ 
be  reversed,  the  effects  of  the  current  will  be  changed  in  a  oorree* 
ponding  manner. 

After  a  nerve  has  become  exhausted  by  the  direct  current,  it  w 
still  sensitive  to  the  inverse ;  and  after  exhaustion  by  the  invenKi 
it  is  still  sensitive  to  the  direct  It  has  even  been  found  bv  Mat- 
teucci  that  after  a  nerve  has  been  exhausted  for  the  time  by  the  direct 
current,  the  return  of  its  irritability  is  hastened  by  the  aubeequent 
passage  of  the  inverse  current ;  so  that  it  will  become  again  sensi- 
tive to  the  direct  current  sooner  than  if  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
Nothing,  accordingly,  is  so  exciting  to  a  nerve  as  the  passage  of 
direct  and  inverse  currents,  alternating  with  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Such  a  mode  of  applying  the  electric  stimulus  ia  that 
usually  adopted  in  the  galvanic  machines  used  in  medical  practioa, 
for  the  treatment  of  certain  paralytic  afiections.    In  these  maohinesi 
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tbe  ekctrio  ooixeDt  is  alternately  formed  and  broken  with  great 
rapidity,  thus  producing  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  nerves  with 
the  smallest  expenditure  of  electricity.  Such  alternating  currenta^ 
however,  if  very  powerful,  exhaust  the  nervous  irritability  more 
rapidly  and  completely  than  any  other  kind  of  irritation ;  and  in 
an  animal  killed  by  the  action  of  a  battery  used  in  this  manner,  the 
nerves  may  be  found  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  irritability  from  the 
moment  of  death. 

The  irrUahiKLy  (f  the  nerves  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  muscles;  and 
the  two  may  be  destroyed  or  suspended  independently  of  each  other. 
When  the  frog's  leg  has  been  prepared  and  separated  from  the 
body,  with  the  sciatic  nerve  attached,  the  muscles  contract,  as  we 
have  seen,  whenever  the  nerve  is  irritated.  The  irritability  of  the 
nerve,  therefore,  is  manifested  in  this  instance  only  through  that  of 
the  muscle,  and  that  of  the  muscle  is  called  into  action  only  through 
that  of  the  nerve.  The  two  properties  may  be  separated  from  each 
other,  however,  by  the  action  of  woorara,  which  has  the  power,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  Bernard,  of  destroying  the  irritability  of  tbe 
nerve  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned 
by  this  substance,  and  the  leg  prepared  as  above,  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  battery  applied  to  the  nerve  wiU  produce  no  effect ;  show- 
ing that  the  nervous  irritability  has  ceased  to  exist.  But  if  the 
galvanic  discharge  be  passed  directly  through  the  muscles,  contrac- 
tion at  once  takes  place.  The  muscular  irritaUlity  has  survived 
that  of  the  nerves,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  essentially 
distinct  from  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  cases  of  death 
from  the  action  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  the  muscular  irri- 
tability is  itself  destroyed ;  so  that  no  contractions  occur,  even  when 
the  galvanic  discharge  is  made  to  traverse  the  muscular  tissue. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  paralysis :  first,  a  muscular 
paralysis,  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  are  directly 
nflSy^ ;  and  second,  a  nervous  paralysis,  in  which  the  affection  is 
confined  to  the  nervous  filaments,  the  muscles  retaining  their  natural 
properties,  and  being  still  capable  of  contracting  under  the  influence 
of  a  direct  stimulus. 

Nature  (f  the  Nervous  Force. — It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
nervous  force,  or  the  agency  by  which  the  nerve  acts  upon  a  muscle 
and  causes  its  contraction,  is  entirely  a  peculiar  one,  and  cannot  be 
regarded  as  either  chemical  or  mechanical  in  its  nature.  The  force 
which  is  exerted  by  a  nerve  in  a  state  of  activity  is  not  directly 
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appreoiable  in  any  way  by  the  senses,  and  oan  be  judged  of  oily 
by  its  effect  in  causing  muscular  contraction.  This  peculiar  Titalitjr 
of  the  nerve,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  ^  nervous  foroe^"  does 
not  precisely  resemble  in  its  operation  any  of  the  known  phjMid 
forces.  It  has,  however,  a  partial  resemblance  in  some  reapeds  to 
electricity;  and  this  has  been  sufficient  to  lead  some  writers  into  the 
error  of  regarding  the  two  as  identical,  and  of  suppomng  electricitjr 
to  be  really  the  force  acting  in  the  nerves,  and  operating  throngii 
them  upon  the  muscles.  The  principal  points  of  resemblance 
existing  between  the  two  forces,  and  which  have  been  used  in 
support  of  the  above  opinion,  are  the  following: — 

1st  The  identity  of  their  effects  upon  the  muscular  fibre. 

2d.  The  rapidity  and  peculiarity  of  their  action,  bj  which  the 
force  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  to  a  distant  point,  with- 
out producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts. 

8d.  The  extreme  sensibility  of  nerves  to  the  electric  current;  and 

4th.  The  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes. 

As  these  considerations  are  of  some  importance  in  settling  the 
question  which  now  occupies  us,  we  shall  examine  them  in  soooei' 
sion. 

1st  The  Identity  of  their  Effects  upon  the  Muscular  Fibre. — It  ii 
very  true  that  the  muscular  fibre  contracts  under  the  influence  of 
electricity,  as  it  does  under  that  of  the  nervous  force.  This  Cut, 
however,  does  not  show  the  identity  of  the  two  forces,  but  only 
that  they  are  both  capable  of  producing  one  particular  phenomeneo; 
or  that  electricity  may  replace  or  imitate  the  nervous  force  in  ill 
action  on  the  muscles.  But  there  are  various  other  agents,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  when  applied  to  the  muscular  tissue.  EleO' 
tricity,  therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  physical  forces  which 
resemble  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  which  are  not  on  that 
account  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 

2d.  The  Rapidity  and  Peculiarity  of  their  Action^  by  which  Ab 
force  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  to  a  distant  pointy  withenU 
producing  any  visible  effect  on  the  intervening  parts. — This  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  important  character,  both  of  the  nervous  force  and 
of  electricity.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  visible  effect  produced 
on  the  nervous  or  metallic  fibre  which  acts  as  a  conducting  mediom; 
but  the  final  action  is  exerted  upon  the  substances  or  organs  with 
which  it  is  in  connection.  No  definite  conclusion,  however,  can 
be  properly  derived  from  the  rapidity  of  their  transmission,  since 
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ibis  impidity  has  never  been  aocuratelj  measured  in  either  instance. 
We  know  that  light  and  sound  both  travel  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  most  other  physical  forcesy  and  that  electricity  is  more 
rapid  in  ita  transmission  than  either ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  velocity  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  nervous  force  are  the  same. 
We  can  only  say  that  in  both  instances  the  velocity  is  very  great, 
without  being  able  to  compare  them  together  with  any  degree  of 
aoouracy.  The  mode  of  transmission,  moreover,  alluded  to  above, 
18  not  peculiar  to  the  two  forces  which  are  supposed  to  be  identical. 
Light|  for  example,  is  transmitted  like  them  through  conducting 
media,  without  producing  in  its  passage  any  sensible  effect  until  it 
meets  with  a  body  capable  of  reflecting  it.  In  the  interval,  there^ 
fore,  between  the  luminous  body  and  the  reflecting  one,  there  is 
the  same  apparent  want  of  action  as  in  the  nerve,  between  the  point 
al  which  the  irritation  is  applied  and  its  termination  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

8d.  The  extreme  Sensibility  cf  Nerves  to  the  Electric  Current — It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  electric  current  is  the  most 
delicate  of  all  the  means  of  irritation  that  may  be  applied  to  the 
nerve  after  death ;  and  that  it  may  be  used  with  less  deleterious 
eflbct  than  any  other.  The  evident  reason  for  this,  however,  has 
already  been  given.  Electricity  is  one  among  several  physical 
agents  by  which  the  nerve  may  be  artificially  excited  after  death. 
It  is  leas  destructive  to  the  nervous  texture  than  any  other,  and 
consequently  exhausts  its  vitality  less  rapidly.  All  these  agents 
vary  in  the  delicacy  of  their  operation;  and  though  the  electric 
current  happens  to  be  the  most  efficient  of  all,  it  is  still  simply  an 
artificial  irritant,  like  the  rest,  capable  of  imitating,  in  its  own  way, 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  nerve. 

4th.  The  Phenomena  of  Ulecirical  Fishes. — It  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated that  certain  fish  (gymnotus  and  torpedo)  have  the  power  of 
generating  electricity,  and  of  producing  electric  discbarges,  which 
are  often  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  small  animals  that  may  come 
within  their  reach.  That  the  force  generated  by  these  animals  is 
in  reality  electricity,  is  beyond  a  doubt  It  is  conducted  by  the 
same  bodies  which  serve  as  conductors  for  electricity,  and  is  stopped 
by  those  which  are  non-conductors  of  the  same.  All  the  ordinary 
phenomena  produced  by  the  electric  current,  viz :  the  heating  and 
melting  of  a  fine  conducting  wire,  the  induction  of  secondary 
onrrents  and  of  magnetism,  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions, 
and  even  the  electric  spark,  have  all  been  produced  by  the  force 
22 
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generated  by  these  animals.    There  is  accordingly,  no  room  fcr 
doubt  as  to  its  nature. 

This  fact,  however,  is  very  far  from  demonstrating  the  dectrie 
character  of  the  nervous  force  in  general.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition ;  since  the  gymnotus  and 
torpedo  are  capable  of  generating  electricity  simply  becaxme  tkej/ 
have  a  special  organ  destined  for  this  purpose.  This  organ,  which  is 
termed  the  ''  electrical  organ,"  is  peculiar  to  these  fish,  and  where 
it  is  absent,  the  power  of  generating  electricity  is  absent  also.  The 
electrical  organs  of  the  gymnotus  and  torpedo  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  body,  and  are  largely  supplied  with  nerves  which 
regulate  their  function.  If  these  nerves  be  divided,  tied,  or  injured 
in  any  way,  the  electrical  organ  is  weakened  or  paralyzed,  just  as 
the  muscles  would  be  if  the  nerves  distributed  to  them  were  sub- 
jected to  a  similar  violence.  The  electricity  produced  by  these 
,  animals  is  not  supplied  by  the  nerves,  but  by  a  special  generating 
organ,  the  action  of  which  is  regulated  by  nervous  influence. 

The  reasons  quoted  above,  therefore,  are  quite  insufficient  ton 
establishing  any  relation  of  identity  between  the  nervous  force  and 
electricity.  There  are,  moreover,  certain  well  authenticated  bcli 
directly  opposed  to  such  a  supposition,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following : — 

The  first  is,  that  no  electrical  current  has  been  aclually  found  to  end 
in  an  irritated  nerve.  The  most  conclusive  experiments  on  this  point 
are  those  which  were  made  by  Longet  and  Matteucci,  in  companj 
with  each  other,  at  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort.^  The  galvano- 
meter employed  in  these  investigations  was  constructed  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  experimenters,  and  was  of  extreme  delicacj. 
The  oscillating  needle  was  surrounded  by  2600  turns  of  conducting 
wire,  and  the  poles  were  each  armed  with  a  platinum  plate,  having 
an  exposed  surface  of  one  sixth  of  a  square  inch.  When  the  poles 
of  the  apparatus  had  been  repeatedly  immersed  in  spring  water,  to 
that  no  further  variation  was  produced  from  this  source,  the  instn- 
ment  was  considered  as  ready  for  use.  The  sciatic  nerve  of  a  liv- 
ing horse  was  then  exposed,  and  the  poles  of  the  galvanometer 
placed  in  contact  with  it,  in  various  positions,  both  diagonally  and 
longitudinally,  and  at  various  depths  in  its  interior.  The  examina- 
tion was  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
painful  sensations  of  the  animal  were  testified  by  constant  strug- 
gling movements  of  the  limbs;  showing  that  both  the  motor  and 

'  Longet,  Traite  de  Ph^'siologie.     Paris,  1850,  vol    ii.  p.  13(K 
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sensitive  filaments  of  the  nerve  were  in  a  high  state  of  activity. 
The  conclusion,  however,  to  which  the  experimenters  were  con- 
ducted was  the  following,  viz :  that  "there  was  no  constant  and  re- 
liable evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  electric  current  in  the  nerve.'* 

Secondly.  The  tnode  of  conduction  of  the  nervous  force  is  different 
from  that  of  electricity.  The  latter  force,  in  order  to  exert  its  charac- 
teristic effects,  must  be  transmitted  through  isolated  conductors,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  circuit.  No  such  circuit  has  ever 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nervous  system ;  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves, the  only  tissues  capable  of  conducting  the  nervous  force,  are 
not  particularly  good  conductors  of  electricity;  no  better,  for  exam- 
ple, than  the  muscles  or  the  areolar  tissue.  We  know  of  nothing, 
therefore,  which  should  prevent  an  electric  current,  passing  through 
a  nerve,  from  being  dispersed  and  lost  among  the  adjacent  tissues. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  natural  stimulus  conveyed 
by  the  nervous  filament. 

Moreover  the  nerve,  in  order  to  conduct  its  own  peculiar  force, 
must  be  in  a  state  of  complete  integrity.  If  a  ligature  be  applied 
to  it,  or  if  it  be  pinched  or  lacerated,  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed are  paralyzed  for  all  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  it  transmits 
the  electric  current  as  readily  as  before.  If  the  nerve  be  divided, 
and  its  divided  extremities  replaced  in  apposition  with  each  other, 
it  will  still  act  perfectly  well  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  though 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  its  natural  function  is  at  once  destroyed. 
The  difference  in  the  mode  of  conduction  between  the  two  forces 
may  be  shown  in  a  still  more  striking  manner,  as  follows.  Let  the 
nerve  connected  with  a  frog's  leg  be  divided,  and  its  two  extremi- 
ties joined  to  each  other  by  a  piece  of  moist  cotton  thread.  If  the 
galvanic  current  be  now  passed  through  the  detached  portion  of  the 
nerve,  no  contraction  will  take  place ;  because  the  nervous  force, 
excited  in  the  detached  portion,  cannot  be  transmitted  through  the 
cotton  thread  to  the  remainder.  But  if  one  of  the  galvanic  poles 
be  applied  above,  and  the  other  below  the  point  of  division,  a  con- 
traction is  immediately  produced;  since  the  electric  current  is 
readily  transmitted  by  the  cotton  thread,  and  excites  the  lower 
portion  of  the  nerve,  which  is  still  in  connection  with  the  muscles. 

The  nervous  force,  therefore,  while  it  has  some  points  of  resem- 
blance with  electricity,  presents  also  certain  features  of  dissimilarity 
which  are  equally  important.  It  must  be  regarded  accordingly  as 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  other  known  physical  forces,  and  as 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  nervous  tissue  in  which  it  originates. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THE  SPINAL  CORD. 


We  have  already  seen  that  the  spinal  cord  is  a  long  ganglioOy 
covered  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  nervous  filaments,  and  ocea* 
pying  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  sends  out  nerves  wbidi 
supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  tha 
whole  body,  viz.,  those  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  extremities.  AD 
these  parts  of  the  body  are  endowed  with  two  very  remarkable 
properties,  the  exercise  of  which  depends,  directly  or  indirecdy, 
upon  the  integrity  and  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  viz^  the  power 
of  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion.  Both  these  properties  $n 
said  to  reside  in  the  nervous  system,  because  they  are  so  resdOy 
influenced  by  its  condition,  and  are  so  closely  connected  with  its 
physiological  action.  We  shall  therefore  commence  the  study  of 
the  spinal  cord  with  an  examination  of  these  two  functionS|  and  of 
the  situation  which  they  occupy  in  the  nervous  system. 


DISTINCT  SEAT  OF  SENSATION  AND  MOTION  IN  THE  NERVOUS  8T8TI1L 

Sensation  and  motion  are  usually  the  first  functions  which  soflbr 
by  any  injury  inflicted  on  the  nervous  system.  As  a  general  mk^ 
they  are  both  suspended  or  impaired  at  the  same  time,  and  in  i 
nearly  equal  degree.  In  a  fainting  fit,  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  con- 
cussion or  compression  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  a  wound  of 
any  kind  involving  the  nerves  or  nervous  centres,  insensibility  and 
k>ss  of  motion  usually  appear  simultaneously.  It  is  difficulti  there* 
fore,  under  ordinary  conditions,  to  trace  out  the  separate  aotioii  of 
these  two  functions,  or  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  occnined 
by  each. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  removed  by  examining  sepa> 
mtely  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  instanoei 
mentioned  above,  the  injury  which  is  inflicted  is  comparatively  an 
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exteosivo  one,  and  involves  at  the  same  time  many  adjacent  parts. 
But  instances  sometimes  occar  in  which  the  two  functions,  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  are  afiected  independently  of  each  other,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  character  and  situation  of  the  injury  inflicted.  Sensa- 
tion may  be  impaired  without  loss  of  motion,  and  loss  of  motion 
may  occur  without  injury  to  sensation.  In  tic  douloureux,  for 
example,  we  have  an  exceedingly  painftil  affection  of  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  face,  without  any  impairment  of  its  power  of  motion ; 
and  in  facial  paralysis  we  often  see  a  complete  loss  of  motion  affect- 
ing one  side  of  the  fiEu^e,  while  the  sensibility  of  the  part  remains 
altogether  unimpaired. 

The  above  facts  first  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  sensation  and 
motion  might  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system ;  since  it 
would  otherwise  be  difl^cult  to  understand  how  the  two  could  be 
afiected  independently  of  each  other  by  anatomical  lesions.  It  has 
accordingly  been  fully  established,  by  the  labors  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Mtiller,  Panizza,  and  Longet,  that  the  two  functions  do  in  reality 
occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

If  any  one  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  living  animal,  after  being 
exposed  at  any  part  of  its  course  outside  the  spinal  canal,  be  divided, 
ligatured,  bruised,  or  otherwise  seriously  injured,  paralysis  of  motion 
and  loss  of  sensation  are  immediately  produced  in  that  part  of  the 
body  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  nerve  be  pricked,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  gently  irritated,  a 
painful  sensation  and  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in  the 
same  parts.  The  nerve  is  therefore  said  to  be  both  seimtiue  and 
excitable;  sensitive,  because  irritation  of  its  fibres  produces  a  pain- 
ful sensation,  and  excitable,  because  the  same  irritation  causes  mus- 
cular contraction  in  the  parts  below. 

The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  will  be  different  if  it  be 
tried  upon  the  parts  situated  inside  the  spinal  canal,  and  particularly 
upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  If  an 
irritation  be  applied,  for  example,  to  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal 
narvei  in  the  living  animal,  convulsive  movements  are  produced  in 
the  parts  below,  but  there  is  no  painful  sensation.  The  anterior 
root  accordingly  is  said  to  be  excitable,  but  not  sensitive.  If  the 
poitterior  root,  on  the  other  hand,  be  irritated,  acute  pain  is  pro- 
duced, but  no  convulsive  movements.  The  posterior  root  is  there- 
fore sensitive,  but  not  excitable.  A  similar  result  is  obtained  by  a 
complete  division  of  the  two  roots.  Division  of  the  anterior  root 
produces  paralysis  of  motion,  but  no  insensibility ;  division  of  the 
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posterior  root  protjuoes  complete  loas  of  wnBibility,  but  do  moaoolaf 
paralysis. 

We  hare  here,  then,  a  separate  localization  of  aeosatioa  tnd 
motion  ia  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  accordingly  easy  to  Doder- 
stand  how  one  maybe  impaired  without  injury  to  the  other,  or 
how  both  may  be  simultaneously  affected,  according  to  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  anatomical  lesion. 

The  two  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve  differ  from  each  other,  furtber 
more,  in  their  mode  of  transmitting  the  nervous  impulse.  If  tba 
posterior  root  be  divided  (Fig.  135)  at  a,  b,  and  an  irritation  applied 

Fig.  139. 


to  the  separated  extremity  (a),  no  effect  will  be  produced ;  bat  if 
the  irritation  be  applied  to  the  attached  extremity  (&),  a  painfal 
sensation  is  immediately  the  result.  The  nervous  force,  th^refbre, 
travels  in  the  posterior  root  from  without  inward,  but  cannot  pw 
from  within  outward.  If  the  anterior  root,  on  the  other  band,  be 
divided  at  c,  d,  and  its  attached  extremity  {d)  irritated,  no  effiet 
follows ;  but  if  the  separated  extremity  (c)  be  irritated,  convulsiTe 
movements  instantly  take  place.  The  nervous  force,  consequentlf, 
travels  in  the  anterior  root  from  within  outward,  but  cannot  pav 
from  without  inward. 

The  same  thing  ia  true  with  regard  to  the  transmission  of  seua- 
tion  and  motion  in  the  spinal  nerves  outside  the  spinal  canal.  If 
one  of  these  nerves  be  divided  in  the  living  animal,  and  its  attached 
extremity  irritated,  pain  is  produced,  but  no  convulsive  motion;  if 
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the  irritation  be  applied  to  its  separated  extremity,  muscular  con* 
tractions  follow,  bat  no  painful  sensation. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of  filaments  in  the  spinal  nerves, 
not  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  but  entirely  distinct  in  their  character 
and  function,  viz.,  the  '^  sensitive"  filaments,  or  those  which  convey 
sensation,  and  the  "  motor"  filaments,  or  those  which  excite  move- 
ment. These  filaments  are  never  confounded  with  each  other  in 
their  action,  nor  can  they  perform  each  other's  functions.  The  sen- 
sitive filaments  convey  the  nervous  force  only  in  a  centripetal,  the 
motor  only  in  a  centrifugal  direction.  The  former  preside  over 
sensation,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  motion ;  the  latter  preside 
over  motion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  sensation.  Within  the 
spinal  canal  the  two  kinds  of  filaments  are  separated  from  each 
other,  constituting  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  spinal 
nerve;  but  externally  they  are  mingled  together  in  a  common 
trunk.  While  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots,  therefore,  are  ex- 
clusively sensitive  or  exclusively  motor,  the  spinal  nerves  beyond 
the  junction  of  the  roots  are  called  mixed  nerves^  because  they  con- 
tain at  the  same  time  motor  and  sensitive  filaments.  The  mixed 
nerves  accordingly  preside  at  the  same  time  over  the  functions  of 
movement  and  of  sensation. 


DISTINCT  SEAT  OF  SENSIBILITY  AND  EXCITABILITY  IN  THE  SPINAL 

CORD. 

Various  experimenters  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  different 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  like  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are 
separately  endowed  with  sensibility  and  excitability.  The  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
are  excitable  but  not  sensitive;  the  posterior  columns,  like  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  are  sensitive  but  not  excitable. 
Accordingly,  when  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  in  the  living  animal, 
an  irritation  applied  to  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  produces 
immediately  convulsions  in  the  limbs  below;  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  signs  of  acute  pain  become 
manifest  whenever  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  posterior  column; 
bat  no  muscular  contractions  follow,  other  than  those  of  a  voluntary 
character.  Longet  has  found'  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  exposed  in 
the  lumbar  region  and  completely  divided  at  that  part  by  trans- 

>  Traite  de  Ph^rsiologie,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  8. 
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verse  section,  the  application  of  any  irritant  to  ihe  anterior  aarfim 
of  the  separated  portion  produces  at  once  convulsions  below ;  wUk 
if  applied  to  the  posterior  columns  behind  the  point  of  divisioii,  il 
has  no  sensible  effect  whatever.  The  anterior  and  posterior  oolmmii 
of  the  cord  are  accordingly,  so  far,  analogous  in  their  properties  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  are  plainly 
composed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  a  continuation  of  their 
filaments. 

These  filaments,  derived  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  rooli 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  pass  upward  through  the  spinal  cord  toward 
the  brain.    An  irritation  applied  to  any  part  of  the  integameot 
is  then  conveyed,  along  the  sensitive  filaments  of  the  nerve  and 
its  posterior  root,  to  the  spinal  cord;    then  upward,  along  the 
longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord  to  the  brain,  where  it  produoei  i 
sensation  corresponding  in  character  with  the  original  irritatioiL 
A  motor  impulse,  on  the  other  hand,  originating  in  the  brain,  ii 
transmitted  downward,  along  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  oord, 
passes  outward  by  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  nerve,  and  folloir- 
ing  the  motor  filaments  of  the  nerve  through  its  trunk  and  brmnchei^ 
produces  at  last  a  muscular  contraction  at  the  point  of  its  floil 
distribution. 


CROSSED  ACTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD.  - 

As  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  pass  upward  to  join  the 
medulla  oblongata,  a  decussation  takes  place  between  them,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  The  fibres  of  the  right 
anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  left  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  so  upward  to  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while  the  fibres  of  the 
left  anterior  column  pass  over  to  the  right  side  of  the  medulli 
oblongata,  and  so  upward  to  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  This 
decussation  may  be  readily  shown  (as  in  Fig.  180)  by  gentlj 
separating  the  anterior  columns  from  each  other,  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  the  decussating  bundles 
may  be  seen  crossing  obliquely  from  side  to  side,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  anterior  median  fissure.  Below  this  point,  the  anterior  columns 
remain  distinct  from  each  other  on  each  side,  and  do  not  communi- 
cate by  any  further  decussation. 

If  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  therefore,  be  wounded 
at  any  point  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  a  paralysis 
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jlantary  motion  is  produced  in  the  limbs  below,  on  the  same 
with  the  injury.  But  if  a  similar  lesion  occur  in  the  brain, 
pwalysis  which  results  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
I  it  has  long  been  known  that  an  abscess  or  an  apoplectic 
xrriuige  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain  will  produce  paralysis 
16  left  side  of  the  body;  and  injury  of  the  left  side  of  the 
I  will  be  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body. 
le  spinal  cord  has  also  a  crossed  action  in  transmitting  sensi- 
■8  well  as  motor  impulses.  It  has  been  recently  demonstrated 
^.  Brown-S&iuard,'  that  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive  fibres  in 
pinal  cord  does  not  take  place,  like  that  of  the  motor  fibres, 
•  upper  portion  only,  but  throughout  its  entire  length ;  so  that 
ensitiYe  fibres  of  the  right  spinal  nerves,  very  soon  after  their 
.noe  into  the  cord,  pass  over  to  the  left  side,  and  those  of  the 
ipinal  nerves  pass  over  to  the  right  side.  For  if  one  lateral 
of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  dog  be  divided  in  the  dorsal  region, 
ower  of  sensation  remains  upon  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
I  bat  is  lost  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  has  been  shown,  fur* 
acre,  by  the  same  observer,'  that  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 
1  nerves,  when  they  first  enter  the  cord  join  the  posterior 
nnSi  which  are  everywhere  extremely  sensitive ;  but  that  they 
soon  leave  the  posterior  columns,  and,  passing  through  the 
al  parts  of  the  cord,  run  upward  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
I.  If  the  posterior  columns,  accordingly,  be  alone  divided  at 
Mrt  of  the  spinal  cord,  sensibility  is  not  destroyed  in  all  the 
»  behind  the  seat  of  injury,  but  only  in  those  which  enter  the 
at  the  point  of  section ;  since  the  posterior  columns  consist 
flEereat  nervous  filaments,  joining  them  constantly  on  one  side 
below,  and  leaving  them  on  the  other  to  pass  upward  toward 


le  spinal  cord  has  therefore  a  crossed  action,  both  for  sensa- 
and  motion ;  but  the  crossing  of  the  motor  filaments  occurs 
at  the  medulla  oblongata,  while  that  of  the  sensitive  filaments 
I  place  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  itself. 

lere  are  certain  important  facts  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed, 
ding  the  mode  of  action  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 
are  as  follows : — 

cperlmental  Researches  applied  to  Pliysiology  and  Pathologj.  New  York, 
tanoin  sar  la  Pbysiologie  de  la  Moelle  ^piiiiere  ;  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris, 
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1.  An  irritation  applied  to  a  ipinal  nerve  at  the  middle  of  iie 
produces  the  same  effect  as  if  it  traversed  its  entire  length,  Thufli  if  tho 
sciatic  or  median  nerve  be  irritated  at  any  part  of  its  ooorae^  eon- 
traction  18  produced  in  the  muscles  to  which  these  nerves  are  dk- 
tributed,  just  as  if  the  impulse  had  originated  as  nsoal  from  tho 
brain.  This  fact  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  nervous  fila- 
ments, as  simple  conductors.  Wherever  the  impulse  may  originate^ 
the  final  effect  is  manifested  only  at  the  termination  of  the  nenre. 
As  the  impulse  in  the  motor  nerves  travels  always  in  an  outward 
direction,  the  effect  is  always  produced  at  the  muscular  terminali<m 
of  the  filaments,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  a  portion  of 
their  length  may  have  been  engaged  in  transmitting  the  stimulna 

If  the  irritation,  again,  be  applied  to  a  sensitive  nerve  in  the 
middle  of  its  course,  the  painful  sensation  is  felt,  not  at  the  poiDt 
of  the  nerve  directly  irritated,  but  in  that  portion  of  the  int^ih 
ment  to  which  its  filaments  are  distributed.  Thus,  if  the  oloir 
nerve  be  accidentally  struck  at  the  point  where  it  lies  behind  tlw 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  sensation  of  tingling  and  nomb- 
ness  is  produced  in  the  last  two  fingers  of  the  corresponding  band. 
It  is  common  to  hear  patients  who  have  suffered  amputation  cooh 
plain  of  painful  sensations  in  the  amputated  limb,  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  years  after  the  operation.  Thoy 
assert  that  they  can  feel  the  separated  parts  as  distinctly  as  if  thejr 
were  still  attached  to  the  body.  This  sensation,  which  is  a  real 
one  and  not  fictitious,  is  owing  to  some  irritation  operating  upon 
the  divided  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  the  cicatrized  wound.  Sadi 
an  irritation,  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  sensitive  fibres,  will  pro- 
duce precisely  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  amputated  parts  were 
still  present,  and  the  irritation  actually  applied  to  them. 

It  is  on  this  account  also  that  division  of  the  trifacial  nerve  ii 
not  always  effectual  in  the  cure  of  tic  douloureux.  If  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  be  seated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  between  iti 
point  of  emergence  from  the  bones  and  its  origin  in  the  brain,  it  it 
evident  that  division  of  the  nerve  upon  the  face  will  be  of  no 
avail;  since  the  cause  of  irritation  will  still  exist  behind  the  point 
of  section,  and  the  same  painful  sensations  will  still  be  produced  in 
the  brain. 

2.  The  irriiabilUy  of  the  motor  filamenis  disappears  from  within  od' 
uard,  that  of  the  sensitive  filaments  from  without  inward.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  separation  of  the  frog's  leg  from  the  body,  irritatioo 
of  the  nerve  at  any  point  produces  muscular  contraction  in  the 
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limb  bdow.  As  time  elapses,  however,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
nerve  diminishes,  the  galvanic  current,  in  order  to  produce  con* 
tnMStioDi  must  be  applied  at  a  point  nearer  its  termination.  Subse- 
quently, the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  entirely  lost  in  its  upper 
portions,  but  is  retained  in  the  parts  situated  lower  down,  from 
which  it  also,  in  turn,  afterward  disappears;  receding  in  this  man- 
ner farther  and  farther  toward  the  terminal  distribution  of  the 
nenre,  where  it  finally  disappears  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  sensibility  disappears,  at  the  time  of  death, 
flrat  in  the  extremities.  From  them  the  numbness  gradually  creeps 
upward,  invading  successively  the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  trunk.  The  central 
parts  are  the  last  to  become  insensible. 

8.  Each  nervous  filament  acta  independently  of  the  rest  throughout  its 
eniire  lengthy  and  does  not  communicate  its  irritation  to  those  which  are 
in  proximity  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  nerves  of  sensation,  from  the  fact  that  if  the  integument  be 
toached  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  sensation  is  referred  to  that 
spot  alone.  Since  the  nervous  filaments  coming  from  it  and  the 
adjacent  parts  are  all  bound  together  in  parallel  bundles,  to  form 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  if  any  irritation  were  communicated  from 
one  sensitive  filament  to  another,  the  sensation  produced  would  be 
indefinite  and  diffused,  whereas  it  is  really  confined  to  the  spot  irri- 
tated. If  a  frog's  leg,  furthermore,  be  prepared,  with  the  sciatic 
nerve  attached,  a  few  of  the  fibres  separated  laterally  from  the 
nervous  trunk  for  a  portion  of  its  length,  and  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
battery  applied  to  the  separated  portion,  the  contractions  which 
follow  in  the  leg  will  not  be  general,  but  will  be  confined  to  those 
masdes  in  which  the  galvanized  nervous  fibres  especially  have 
their  distribution.  There  are  also  various  instances,  in  the  body, 
of  antagonistic  muscles,  which  must  act  independently  of  each 
other,  but  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  a  common  trunk. 
The  superior  and  inferior  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  for 
example,  are  both  supplied  by  the  motor  oculi  communis  nerve. 
Extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  as,  for  example,  those  of  the  fingers, 
are  often  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  and  yet  act  alternately  with- 
oat  mutual  interference.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  were  not  the 
esse,  confusion  would  constantly  arise,  both  in  the  perception  of 
sensations,  and  in  the  execution  of  movements. 

4.  There  are  certain  sensations  which  are  excited  simultaneously 
by  the  same  causes,  and  which  are  termed  associated  sensalums ;  and 
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there  are  also  oertain  movements  which  take  place  simultaneoiiiljv 
and  are  called  associated  movements.  In  the  former  instanoOi  one  of 
the  associated  sensations  is  called  up  immediately  upon  the  peroep> 
tion  of  the  other,  without  requiring  any  direct  impulse  of  its  own. 
Thus,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet  produces  a  peculiar  aenaatm 
at  the  epigastrium.  Nausea  is  occasioned  by  certain  diaagreeabk 
odors,  or  by  rapid  rotation  of  the  body,  so  that  the  landscape  seems 
to  turn  round.  A  striking  example  of  associated  movementSi  oq 
the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  ibe 
eyeball.  The  eyeballs  always  accompany  each  other  in  their  lateral 
motions,  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  simultaneously.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  producing  this  correspondence  of  motion, 
the  left  internal  rectus  muscle  must  contract  and  relax  together 
with  the  right  external;  while  a  similar  harmony  of  actioa  miMt 
exist  between  the  right  internal  and  the  left  external.  The  ex[daiia> 
tion  of  such  singular  correspondences  cannot  be  found  in  the  aoalo- 
mical  arrangement  of  the  muscles  themselves,  nor  in  that  of  the 
nervous  filaments  by  which  they  are  directly  supplied,  but  must  be 
looked  for  in  some  special  endowment  of  the  nervous  centres  finon 
which  they  originate. 


REFLEX  ACTION  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  we  have  thus  far  examined  it,  may  be  r^ 
garded  simply  as  a  great  nerve ;  that  is,  as  a  bundle  of  motor  and 
sensitive  filaments,  connecting  the  muscles  and  integument  below 
with  the  brain  above,  and  assisting,  in  this  capacity,  in  the  prodiio* 
tion  of  conscious  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  Beside  its  iienr* 
ous  filaments,  however,  it  contains  also  a  large  quantity  of  gray 
matter,  and  is,  therefore,  itself  a  ganglionic  centre,  and  capable  of 
independent  action  as  such.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  study  it  in 
its  second  capacity,  as  a  distinct  nervous  centre. 

If  a  frog  be  decapitated,  and  the  body  allowed  to  remain  at  reet 
for  a  few  moments,  so  as  to  recover  from  the  depressing  efieds  of 
shock  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  sen- 
sation and  consciousness  are  destroyed,  the  power  of  motion  still 
remains.  If  the  skin  of  one  of  the  feet  be  irritated  by  pinching  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  leg  is  immediately  drawn  up  toward  the 
body,  as  if  to  escape  the  cause  of  irritation.  If  the  irritation  applied 
to  the  foot  be  of  slight  intensity,  the  corresponding  leg  only  will 
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i;  bat  if  it  be  more  severe  in  cbaracter,  motions  will  often  be 
loed  in  the  poBterior  extremitj  of  the  opposite  side,  and  even 
•  two  fore-legs,  at  the  same  time.  These  motions,  it  is  import- 
>  obnrve,  are  never  spontaneous.  The  decapitated  frog  remains 
ody  qaiescent  if  left  to  himself.  It  is  only  when  some  cause 
ritrtion  ia  applied  ezternallj,  that  movements  occur  as  above 
ibed. 

will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  these  phenomena  indicates 
otiTs  operation  of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  par- 
irij  of  some  ganglionic  centre.  The  irritation  is  applied  to 
ikia  of  the  foot,  and  the  mnscles  of  the  leg  contract  in  conse- 
oe;  showing  evidently  the  intermediate  action  of  a  nervous 
jcrtioa  between  the  two. 

«  vSocA  in  question  is  due  to  the  activity  of  the  spinal  cord, 
iting  as  a  nervous  centre.  In  order  that  the  movements  may 
fiaee  as  above,  it  is  essential  that  both  the  integument  and  the 
1m  sboold  be  in  communication  with  the  spinal  cord  by  nerv- 
lUmeata,  and  that  the  cord  itself  be  in  a  state  of  integrity.  If 
aiatio  serve  be  divided  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  irrita- 
rf  tbe  skin  below  is  no  longer  followed  by  any  muscular  con- 
on.  If  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  roots  of  the  nerve  be 
ed,  the  same  want  of  action  results;  and  finally,  if,  the  nerve 
it!  roots  remaining  entire,  the  spinal  cord  itself  be  broken  up 
needle  introduced  into  the  spinal 
,  the  integument  may  then  be 
ted  or  mutilated  to  any  extent, 
wt  exciting  the  least  muscular 
motion.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
tbe  q)iDal  cord  acts,  in  this  case, 
nenrouB  centre,  through  which 
.mtation  applied  to  the  skin  is 
Dimicated  to  the  muscles.  The 
lion  first  passes  upward,  oa  shown 
16  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
Along  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the 

liw  root  (a)  to  the  gray  matter     m^^^  „,  sr,,it  cn.o  di  vim- 
BOord,and  is  then  reflected  back,  ticlhulthh,  .hu-iiig »«« .aneu. 
[  the  motor  fibres  of  the  anterior  [^„r  ™*  o",piB^  bm".  "*"' 
until  it  finally  reaches  the  mus- 

ftnd  produces  a  contractiou.  This  action  is  known,  accord- 
',  as  the  reflex  action  of  Uit  tpinal  cord. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  this  reflex  action  of  the  oord  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  volition,  nor  even  by  any  conscious  aensatioiL 
The  function  of  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nervous  centre  is  simply  to 
convert  an  impression,  received  from  the  skin,  into  a  motor  imptilse 
which  is  sent  out  again  to  the  muscles.  There  is  absolutely  no 
farther  action  than  this ;  no  exercise  of  will,  consciousness,  or  judg- 
ment. This  action  will  therefore  take  place  perfectly  well  after 
the  brain  has  been  removed,  and  after  the  entire  sympathetic  sys- 
tem has  also  been  taken  away,  provided  only  that  the  spinal  oord 
and  its  nerves  remain  in  a  state  of  integrity. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  after  death  is  accordingly  an 
evidence  of  the  continued  activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  oon- 
tractility  is  an  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  muscles,  and  irrita- 
bility of  that  of  the  nerves.  Like  the  two  last-mentioned  propertiei^ 
also,  it  continues  for  a  longer  time  after  death  in  cold-blooded  than 
in  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  frogs  and  other 
reptiles  are  the  most  useful  subjects  for  the  study  of  these  pheno- 
mena, as  for  that  of  most  others  belonging  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  manifested  by  its  reflex 
action,  may  be  very  much  exaggerated  by  certain  diseases,  and  by 
the  operation  of  poisonous  substances.  Tetanus  and  poisoning  by 
strychnine  both  act  in  thfs  way,  by  heightening  the  irritability  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and  causing  it  to  produce  convulsive  movements 
on  the  application  of  external  stimulus.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  convulsions  in  tetanus  are  rarely,  if  ever,  spontaneous,  but  that 
they  always  require  to  be  excited  by  some  external  cause,  such  as 
the  accidental  movement  of  the  bedclothes,  the  shutting  of  a  door, 
or  the  sudden  passage  of  a  current  of  air.  Such  slight  causes  of 
irritation,  which  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to  excite  involuntary 
movements  in  the  healthy  condition,  act  upon  the  spinal  cord,  when 
its  irritability  is  heightened  by  disease,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce violent  convulsions. 

Similar  appearances  are  to  be  seen  in  animals  poisoned  by  strych- 
nine. This  substance  acts  upon  the  spinal  cord  and  increases  its 
irritability,  without  materially  affecting  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
Its  effects  will  show  themselves,  consequently,  without  essential 
modification,  after  the  head  has  been  removed.  If  a  decapitated 
frog  be  poisoned  with  a  moderate  dose  of  strychnine,  the  body  and 
limbs  will  remain  quiescent  so  long  as  there  is  no  external  source 
of  excitement;  but  the  limbs  are  at  once  thrown  into  convulsions 
by  the  slightest  irritation  applied  to  the  skin,  as,  for  example,  the 
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ooDtact  of  a  hair  or  a  feather,  or  even  the  jarring  of  the  table  on 
whidi  the  animal  is  placed.  That  the  convulsions  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  strychnine  are  always  of  a  reflex  character,  and  never 
tpontaneoQs,  is  shown  by  the  following  fact  first  noticed  by  Bernard,' 
risLf  that  if  a  frog  be  poisoned  after  division  of  the  posterior  roots 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  anterior  roots  are  left  untouched, 
death  takes  place  as  usual  but  is  not  preceded  by  any  convulsions. 
In  this  instance  the  convulsions  arc  absent  simply  because,  owing 
to  the  division  of  the  posterior  roots,  external  irritations  cannot  be 
oommunicated  to  the  cord. 

The  reflex  action,  above  described,  may  be  seen  very  distinctly 
in  the  human  subject,  in  certain  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
IS  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord  be  disintegrated  by  inflammatory 
softening,  so  that  its  middle  and  lower  portions  lose  their  natural 
oonnection  with  the  brain,  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  loss 
of  sensation  ensue  in  all  parts  of  the  body  below  the  seat  of  the 
anatomical  lesion.  Under  these  conditions,  the  patient  is  incapable 
of  making  any  muscular  exertion  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  is 
unconscious  of  any  injury  done  to  the  integument  in  the  same 
region.  Notwithstanding  this,  if  the  soles  of  the  feet  be  gently 
irritated  with  a  feather,  or  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  toes  will  often  take  place,  and  even  retractile  move- 
ments of  the  leg  and  thigh,  altogether  without  the  patient's  know- 
ledge. Such  movements  may  frequently  be  excited  by  simply 
allowing  the  cool  air  to  come  suddenly  in  contact  with  the  lower 
extremities.  We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  these  phenomena,  in 
a  case  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  where  the  paralysis  and  in- 
sensibility of  the  lower  extremities  were  complete.  Many  other 
similar  instances  are  reported  by  various  authors. 

The  existence  of  this  reflex  action  of  the  cord  has  enabled  the 
physiologist  to  ascertain  several  other  important  facts  concerning 
the  mode  of  operation  of  the  nervous  system.  M.  Bernard  has 
demonstrated,*  by  a  series  of  extremely  ingenious  experiments  on 
the  action  of  poisonous  substances,  1st,  that  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles  may  be  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  nerves  remains  unal- 
tered ;  and  2d,  that  the  motor  and  sensitive  nervous  filaments  may 
each  be  paralyzed  independently  of  each  other.  The  above  fact<> 
are  shown  by  the  three  following  experiments: — 

'  Le4^ii8  Bar  les  effete  den  Sabstances  toxiqaes  et  m^dicamenteuses,  Paris,  1857, 
p.  357. 

'  Lei^nfi  sur  led  effete  des  Substances  toxique?  et  lue  lifanietiteases,  Chnps.  23 

And  ^. 
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1.  In  a  living  frog  (Fig.  137X  the  Boiatic  neire  (^  isfl^xwed  in  tk 
book  part  of  the  thigh,  aiWr  which  a  ligature  is  paned  aodeinaitk 
it  and  drawn  tight  aroand  tta 
B-     ^-  bone  and  the  remaining  loft 

parts.  In  this  way  the  eiiwi- 
lation  is  entirely  cat  off  horn 
the  limb  (d),  which  rentaJH 
in  connection  with  the  traak 
only  by  means  of  the  aoiatio 
nerve.  A  solution  of  aolpbo- 
cyanide  of  potasiiiim  ia  tbeo 
introduced  beneath  the  riun 
of  the  back,  at  /,  in  anSdeal 
quantity  to  prodooe  ita  ape» 
fie  effect.  The  poison  ia  thn 
absorbed,  and  is  carried  hj 
the  circulation  throughout  the 
trunk  and  the  three  extcetni- 
ties  a,  b,  c;  while  it  ia  preventod 
from  entering  the  limb  d,  by 
the  ligature  which  has  ben 
placed  about  the  tbigh.  Sel- 
pho-cyanide  of  potaasiam  pro- 
duces paralysis,  as  we  bare 
previously  mentioned,  by  act- 
ing directly  upon  Uie  musea- 
lar  tissue.  Accordingly,  a  g>l- 
vanicdischarge  passed  tbrougli 
the  limbs  a,  b,  and  e,  produMi 
no  contraction  in  them,  while 
the  same  stimulus,  appUed  to 
d,  is  followed  by  n  strong  and  healthy  reaction.  But  at  the  momeDt 
when  the  irritation  is  applied  to  the  poisoned  limbs  a,  b,  and  e, 
though  no  visible  effect  is  produced  in  them,  an  active  movement 
takes  place  in  the  healthy  limb,  d.  This  can  only  be  owing  fa>  a 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  originating  in  the  integument  of  a, 
b,  and  c,  and  transmitted,  by  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  throng 
the  cord,  to  d.  While  the  muaclei  of  the  poitoned  Umbt,  Iherefon,  km 
been  directly  paralyzed,  the  nerves  of  the  eame  parts  have  retained  their 
irrilability. 
2.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  woorara  by  simply  placing  the 
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poiflOD  aoder  the  skiDf  no  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord  can  be 
demonatrated  after  death.  We  have  already  shown,  from  experi- 
ments detailed  in  Chapter  Il-^that  this  substance  destroys  the  irrita- 
bOity  of  the  motor  nerves,  without  affecting  that  of  the  muscles.  In 
the  above  instance,  therefore,  where  the  reflex  action  is  abolished,  its 
looB  may  be  owing  to  a  paralysis  of  both  motor  and  sensitive  fila- 
ments, or  to  that  of  the  motor  filaments  alone.  The  following  experi- 
ment, however,  shows  that  the  motor  filaments  are  the  only  ones 
sfEboted,  If  a  frog  be  prepared  as  in  Fig.  187,  and  poisoned  by  the 
introduction  of  woorara  at  /,  when  the  limb  d  is  irritated  its  own 
muscles  react,  while  no  movement  takes  place  in  a,  &,  or  e;  but  if 
the  irritation  be  applied  to  a,  &,  or  c,  reflex  movements  are  imme- 
diately produced  in  d.  In  the  poisoned  limhs^  therefore^  while  the 
motor  nerves  have  been  paralyzed^  the  sensitive  filaments  have  retained 
their  irritability. 

8.  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  strychnine,  introduced  underneath 
the  skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  death  takes  place  after  general  con- 
Tolsions,  which  are  due,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  an  unnatural 
excitability  of  the  reflex  action.  This  is  followed,  however,  by  a 
paralysis  of  sensibility,  so  that  aft;er  death  no  reflex  movements 
can  be  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  or  even  the  posterior  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  But  if  the  anterior  roots,  or  the  motor  nerves 
themselves  be  galvanized,  contractions  immediately  take  place  in 
the  corresponding  muscles.  In  this  case^  therefore,  the  sensitive  fila- 
WkenU  have  been  paralyzed,  while  the  motor  filaments  and  the  muschs 
have  retained  iheir  irritability. 

We  come  now  to  investigate  the  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  it  takes  place  in  a  healthy  condition  during  life.  This  action 
readily  escapes  notice,  unless  our  attention  be  particularly  directed 
to  it,  because  the  sensations  which  we  are  constantly  receiving,  and 
the  many  voluntary  movements  which  are  continually  executed, 
serve  naturally  to  mask  those  nervous  phenomena  which  take  place 
without  our  immediate  knowledge,  and  over  which  we  exert  no 
Yolantary  control.  Such  phenomena,  however,  do  constantly  take 
place,  and  are  of  extreme  physiological  importance.  If  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  for  example,  be  at  any  time  unexpectedly  brought  in 
contact  with  a  heated  body,  the  injured  part  is  oft;en  withdrawn  by 
a  rapid  and  convulsive  movement,  long  before  we  feel  the  pain,  or 
even  understand  fairly  the  cause  of  the  involuntary  act.  If  the 
body,  by  any  accident,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  lose  its  balance, 
the  limbs  are  thrown  into  a  position  calculated  to  protect  the  ex- 
28 
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poeed  parts  and  to  break  the  fall,  by  a  similar  iDvolantary  and  in- 
stantaneous movement.  The  brain  does  not  act  in  these  cases,  fbr 
there  is  no  intentional  character  in  the  movement,  nor  even  any 
complete  consciousness  of  its  object  Everything  indicates  that  it 
is  the  immediate  result  of  a  simple  reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  cord  exerts  also  an  important  and  constant  influence  upon 
the  sphincter  muscles.  The  sphincter  ani  is  habitually  in  a  state  of 
contraction,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  not  allowed  to 
escape.  When  any  external  irritation  is  applied  to  the  anosi  or 
whenever  the  feces  present  themselves  internally,  the  aphiocter 
contracts  involuntarily,  and  the  discharge  of  the  feces  is  prevented. 
This  habitual  closure  of  the  sphincter  depends  on  the  reflex  action 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  entirely  an  involuntary  act,  and  will  oon- 
tinue,  in  the  healthy  condition,  during  profound  sleep,  as  complete 
and  efficient  as  in  the  waking  state. 

When  the  rectum,  however,  has  become  filled  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  feces  from  above,  the  nervous  action  changes.  Then  the 
impression  produced  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  distended 
rectum,  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  causes  at  the  same  time  re- 
laxation of  the  sphincter  and  contraction  of  the  rectum  itself;  so 
that  a  discharge  of  the  feces  consequently  takes  place. 

Now  all  these  actions  are  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of 
sensation  and  volition.  The  distended  state  of  the  rectum  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  sensation,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
sphincter  may  be  voluntarily  prolonged  for  a  certain  period,  just  as 
the  respiratory  movements,  which  are  usually  involuntary,  may  be 
intentionally  hastened  or  retarded,  or  even  temporarily  suspended. 
But  this  voluntary  power  over  the  sphincter  and  the  rectum  is 
limited.  After  a  time  the  involuntary  impulse,  growing  more  and 
more  urgent  with  the  increased  distension  of  the  rectum,  becomes 
irresistible;  and  the  discharge  finally  takes  place  by  the  simple 
reflex  action  of  the  spinal  cord. 

If  the  spinal  cord  be  injured  in  its  middle  or  upper  portions,  the 
sensibility  and  voluntary  action  of  the  sphincter  is  lost,  because  its 
connection  with  the  brain  has  been  destroyed.  The  evacuation 
then  takes  place  at  once,  by  the  ordinary  mechanism,  as  soon  as 
the  rectum  is  filled,  but  without  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  "  involuntary  and  an* 
conscious." 

If  the  irritability  of  the  cord,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exaggerated 
by  disease,  while  its  connection  with  the  brain  remains  entire,  the 
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diatension  of  the  rectum  is  announced  by  the  usual  sensation,  but 
the  reflex  impulse  to  evacuation  is  so  urgent  that  it  cannot  be 
ooDtrolled  by  the  will,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  allow  it  to 
take  place  at  once.  The  discharges  are  then  said  to  be  simply 
"involuntary." 

Finally^  if  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  be  extensively  de- 
stroyed by  accident  or  disease,  the  sphincter  is  permanently  relaxed. 
The  feces  are  then  evacuated  almost  continuously,  without  any 
knowledge  or  control  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  as  fast  as  they 
descend  into  the  rectum  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestine. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  a  somewhat  different  effect 
on  the  urinary  bladder.  Its  muscular  fibres  are  directly  para- 
lyzed ;  and  the  organ,  being  partially  protected  by  elastic  fibres, 
both  at  its  own  orifice  and  along  the  urethra,  becomes  gradually 
distended  by  urine  from  the  kidneys.  The  urine  then  overcomes 
the  elasticity  of  the  protecting  fibres,  by  simple  force  of  accumula- 
tioUf  and  afterward  dribbles  away  as  fast  as  it  is  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  therefore,  first  causes  a  perma- 
nent distension  of  the  organ,  which  is  aflerward  followed  by  a 
ocHitinuous,  passive,  and  incomplete  discharge  of  its  contents. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  produces  also  an  important,  though 
probably  an  indirect  effect  on  nutrition,  secretion,  animal  heat,  &c., 
in  the  paralyzed  parts.  Diseases  of  the  cord  which  result  in  its 
softening  or  disintegration,  are  notoriously  accompanied  by  consti- 
pation, often  of  an  extremely  obstinate  character.  In  complete 
parapl^ia,  also,  the  lower  extremities  become  emaciated.  The 
texture  and  consistency  of  the  muscles  are  altered,  and  the  animal 
temperature  is  considerably  reduced.  All  such  disturbances  of 
nutrition,  however,  which  follow  almost  invariably  upon  local  para- 
lysis are  no  doubt  immediately  owing  to  the  inactive  condition  of 
the  muscles;  a  condition  which  naturally  induces  debility  of  the 
circulation,  and  consequently  of  all  those  functions  which  arc 
dependent  upon  it. 

It  is  less  easy  to  explain  the  connection  between  injury  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  matter  of  common  observation  among  pathologists,  that 
injury  or  disease  of  the  cord,  particularly  in  the  dorsal  and  upper 
lumbar  regions,  is  soon  followed  by  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  passages.  This  gives  rise  to  an  abundant  production  of 
altered  mucus,  which  in  its  turn,  by  causing  an  alkaline  fermenta- 
tion in  the  urine  contained  in  the  bladder,  converts  it  into  an  irri- 
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tating  and  amraoniacal  liquid,  which  reacts  upon  the  mucmis 
membrane  and  aggrayates  the  previous  inflammation. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  spinal  cord,  in  its  character  of  a 
nervous  centre,  exerts  a  general  protective  action  over  the  whole 
body.  It  presides  over  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk ;  it  regulates  the  action  of  the  sphincters,  the  rectum, 
and  the  bladder;  while  at  the  same  time  it  exerts  an  indirect  influ- 
ence on  the  nutritive  changes  in  those  parts  which  it  supplies  with 
nerves. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THE   BRAIN. 


Bt  the  brain,  or  encq>tiabnj  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  we  mean  all 
that  portion  of  the  nervous  system  which  is  situated  within  the 
cayitj  of  the  cranium.  It  consists,  as  we  have  already  shown,  of 
a  series  of  different  ganglia,  connected  with  each  other  by  transverse 
and  longitudinal  commissures. 

Since  we  have  found  the  functions  of  sensation  and  motion,  or 
sensibility  and  excitability,  so  distinctly  separated  in  the  spinal 
cord,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  distinction  in  the  interior 
of  the  brain.  These  two  properties  have  indeed  been  found  to  be 
distinct  from  each  other,  so  far  as  they  exist  at  all,  in  the  encephalic 
mass;  but  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  they  are  both  confined 
to  very  small  portions  of  the  brain,  in  comparison  with  its  entire 
bulk.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Longet,  neither  the 
olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  optic  thalami,  the  tuber- 
cola  quadrigemina,  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
or  the  cerebellum,  are  in  the  least  degree  excitable.  Mechanical 
irritation  of  these  parts  does  not  produce  the  slightest  convulsive 
movement  in  the  muscles  below.  The  application  of  caustic  liquids 
and  the  passage  of  galvanic  currents  are  equally  without  effect. 
The  only  portions  of  the  brain  in  which  irritation  is  followed  by 
oonyulsive  movements  are  the  anterior  surface  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  tuber  annulare,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  crura  cerebri; 
that  is,  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  brain,  containing  continu- 
ations of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the  corpora  striata,  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina  nor  the  white  or  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  or 
cerebellum,  give  rise,  on  being  irritated,  to  any  painful  sensation. 
The  only  sensitiye  parts  are  the  posterior  surface  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  the  restiform  bodies,  the  processus  e  cerebello  ad  testes, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  crura  cerebri ;  that  is,  those  portions  of 
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the  base  of  the  brain  which  contain  prolongations  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord 

The  most  central  portions  of  the  oervous  system,  therefore,  and 
particularly  the  gray  matter,  are  destitute  of  both  excitability  and 
sensibility.  It  is  only  those  portions  which  serve  to  conduct  sen- 
sations and  nervous  impulses  that  can  be  excited  by  mechanical 
irritation;  not  the  ganglionic  centres  themselves,  which  receive  and 
originate  the  nervous  impressions. 

We  shall  now  study  in  succession  the  different  ganglia  of  which 
the  brain  is  composed. 


OLFACTORY  GANGLIA. 

These  ganglia,  which  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  are  veiy 
large,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  extent  of  the  Schneiderian 
mucous  membrane  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  verj 
small  in  the  human  subject.  They  are  situated  on  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  on  each  side  of  the  crista  galli,  just  bo- 
neath  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  They  send  their  nenres 
through  the  numerous  perforations  which  exist  in  the  ethmoid  bone 
at  this  part,  and  are  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain  by  two 
longitudinal  commissures.  The  olfactory  ganglia  with  their  com- 
missures are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "olfactory  nerves."  They 
are  not  nerves,  howeyer,  but  ganglia,  since  they  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  the  term  "olfactory  nerves"  can  be 
properly  applied  only  to  the  filaments  which  originate  from  them, 
and  which  are  afterward  spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the  Schnei- 
derian  mucous  membrane. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  determine  the  function  of  these 
ganglia  by  direct  experiment  on  the  lower  animals.  They  may  be 
<le8troyed  by  means  of  a  strong  needle  introduced  through  the  boDes 
of  the  cranium ;  but  the  signs  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  after  such  an  operation,  are  too  indefinite  to  allow  ns 
to  draw  from  them  a  decided  conclusion.  The  anatomical  distribo- 
lion  of  their  nerves,  however,  and  the  evident  correspondence  which 
exists,  in  different  species  of  animals,  between  their  d^ree  of  de- 
velopment and  that  of  the  external  olfactory  organs,  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  their  true  function.  They  are  the  ganglia  of  the  special  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  not  connected,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  with 
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ordinary  aensibilitj,  nor  with  the  production  of  voluntary  move- 
ments. 

OPTIC  THALAMI. 

These  bodies  are  not,  as  their  name  would  imply,  the  ganglia  of 
vision.  Longet  has  found  that  the  power  of  sight  and  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  pupil  both  remain,  in  birds,  after  the  optic  thalami 
have  been  thoroughly  disorganized ;  and  that  artificial  irritation  of 
the  same  ganglia  has  no  effect  in  producing  either  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  optic  thalami,  however,  according  to 
the  same  observer,  have  a  peculiar  crossed  action  upon  the  volun- 
tary movements.  If  both  hemispheres  and  both  optic  thalami  be 
removed  in  the  rabbit,  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  standing  and 
of  using  his  limbs  in  progression.  But  if  the  right  optic  thalamus 
alone  be  removed,  the  animal  falls  at  once  upon  his  left  side ;  and 
if  the  left  thalamus  be  destroyed,  a  similar  debility  is  manifest  on 
the  right  side  of  the  body.  In  these  instances  there  is  no  absolute 
paralysis  of  the  side  upon  which  the  animal  falls,  but  rather  a 
simple  want  of  balance  between  the  two  opposite  sides.  The  exact 
mechanism  of  this  peculiar  functional  disturbance  is  not  well 
understood;  and  but  little  light  has  yet  been  thrown,  either  by 
direct  experiment  or  by  the  facts  of  comparative  anatomy,  on  the 
real  function  of  the  optic  thalami. 


CORPORA  STRIATA. 

The  function  of  these  ganglia  is  equally  uncertain  with  that  of 
the  preceding.  They  are  traversed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
fibres  coming  from  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord ;  and  they  are 
connected,  by  the  continuation  of  these  fibres,  with  the  gray  sub- 
stance of  the  hemispheres.  They  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability, 
like  the  optic  thalami,  some  connection  with  sensation  and  volition ; 
bat  the  precise  nature  of  this  connection  is  at  present  altogether 
unknown. 

HEMISPHERES. 

The  hemispheres,  or  the  cerebral  ganglia,  constitute  in  the 
human  subject  about  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain. 
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Throughout  their  whole  extent  they  are  entirely  destitute, 
have  already  mentioned,  of  both  sensibility  and  excitability.  Boili 
the  white  and  gray  substance  may  be  wounded,  burned,  laoeraledi 
crushed,  or  galvanized  in  the  living  animal,  without  exciting  toy 
convulsive  movement  or  any  apparent  sensation.  In  the  honuui 
subject  a  similar  insensibility  has  been  observed  when  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  exposed  by  accidental  violenoe^ 
or  in  the  operation  of  trephining. 

Very  severe  mechanical  injuries  may  also  be  inflicted  npon  the 
hemispheres,  even  in  the  human  subject,  without  prodncing  any 
directly  fatal  result.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
fact  is  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  William  Detmold,  of  New  York,'  ii 
which  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain  was  opened  by  as 
incision  passing  through  the  cerebral  substance,  not  only  witboit 
any  immediate  bad  effect,  but  with  great  temporary  relief  to  the 
patient  This  was  the  case  of  a  laborer  who  was  struck  on  the  left 
side  of  the  forehead  by  a  piece  of  falling  timber,  which  produced  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  skull  at  this  part  One  or  two  pieoei 
of  bone  afterward  became  separated  and  were  removed,  and  the 
wound  subsequently  healed.  Nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  how* 
ever,  headache  and  drowsiness  came  on ;  and  the  latter  symptom, 
becoming  rapidly  aggravated,  soon  terminated  in  complete  stupor. 
At  this  time,  the  existence  of  an  abscess  being  suspected,  the 
cicatrix,  together  with  the  adherent  portion  of  the  dura  mater,  was 
dissected  away,  several  pieces  of  fractured  bone  removed,  and  the 
surface  of  the  brain  exposed.  A  knife  was  then  passed  into  the 
cerebral  substance,  making  a  wound  one  inch  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  depth,  when  the  abscess  was  reached  and  about  i'uj  of 
pus  discharged,  l^he  patient  immediately  aroused  from  his  coma- 
tose condition,  so  that  he  was  able  to  speak;  and  in  a  few  days 
recovered,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  his  cheerfulness,  intelli* 
gence,  and  appetite.  Subsequently,  however,  the  collection  of  poi 
returned,  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous  symptoms; 
and  the  patient  finally  died  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  abscess. 

Another  and  still  more  striking  instance  of  recovery  from  severe 
injury  of  the  brain  is  reported  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Bigelow  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1850.  In  this  case,  a 
pointed  iron  bar,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  a 

'  Am.  Joani.  of  Med.  SaL^  Jaoaarj,  1850. 
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quarter  in  diameter,  was  driven  through  the  patient's  head  by  the 
prematare  blasting  of  a  rock.  The  bar  entered  the  left  side  of  the 
fiM)ei  just  in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  passed  obliqaely 
upward,  inside  the  zygomatic  arch  and  through  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  emerging  from  the  top  of  the  frontal  bone  on 
the  median  line,  just  in  front  of  the  point  of  union  of  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  sutures.  The  patient  was  at  first  stunned,  but  soon 
recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently,  rode 
home  in  a  common  cart,  and  with  a  little  assistance  walked  up  stairs 
to  his  room.  He  became  delirious  within  two  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, and  subsequently  remained  partly  delirious  and  partly  coma- 
tose for  about  three  weeks.  He  then  began  to  improve,  and  at  the 
end  of  rather  more  than  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  injury, 
was  able  to  walk  about.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  with  the  wounds  healed,  and  with  the  mental  and 
bodily  functions  entirely  unimpaired,  except  that  sight  was  perma- 
nently lost  in  the  eye  of  the  injured  side. 

The  hemispheres,  furthermore,  are  not  the  seat  of  sensation  or  of 
volition,  nor  are  they  immediately  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
life.  In  quadrupeds,  the  complete  removal  of  the  hemispheres  is 
attended  with  so  much  hemorrhage  that  the  operation  is  generally 
fatal  from  this  cause  within  a  few  minutes.  In  birds,  however,  it 
may  be  performed  without  any  immediate  danger  to  life.  Longet 
has  removed  the  hemispheres  in  pigeons  and  fowls,  and  has  kept 
tbeoe  animals  afterward  for  several  days,  with  most  of  the  organic 
fanctions  unimpaired.  We  have  frequently  performed  the  same 
experiment  upon  pigeons,  with  a  similarly  favorable  result 

The  effect  of  this  mutilation  is  simply  to  plunge  the  animal  into 
a  state  of  profound  stupor,  in  which  he  is  almost  entirely  inatten- 
tive to  surrounding  objects.  The  bird  remains  sitting  motionless 
upon  his  perch,  or  standing  upon  the  ground,  with  the  eyes  closed, 
and  the  head  sunk  between  the  shoulders.  (Fig.  138.)  The  plu- 
mage is  smooth  and  glossy,  but  is  uniformly  expanded,  by  a  kind 
of  erection  of  the  feathers,  so  that  the  body  appears  somewhat 
puffed  out,  and  larger  than  natural.  Occasionally  the  bird  opens 
his  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  stretches  his  neck,  perhaps  shakes  his 
bill  once  or  twice,  or  smooths  down  the  feathers  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  then  relapses  into  his  former  apathetic  condition.  This  state 
of  immobility,  however,  is  not  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  or  of  ordinary  sensibility.  All  these  functions  remain,  as 
well  as  that  of  voluntary  motion.    If  a  pistol  be  discharged  behind 
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the  back  of  the  animal,  he  at  once  opens  hia  eyes,  moves  his  bflid 
half  round,  and  gives  evident  signs  of  having  heard  the  report;  b«t 
be  immediately  becomes  quiet,  again,  and  pays  no  farther  attention 
to  it.    Sight  is  also  retained,  since  the  bird  will  sometimea  fix  its 


Fig.  138. 


eye  on  a  particular  object,  and  watch  it  for  several  seconds  together. 
Longet  has  even  found  that  by  moving  a  lighted  candle  before  tbe 
animal's  eyes  in  a  dark  place,  the  head  of  the  bird  will  often  folluv 
the  movements  of  the  candle  from  side  to  side  or  in  a  circle,  showing 
that  the  impression  of  light  is  actually  perceived  by  the  sensoriam. 
Ordinary  sensation  also  remains,  after  removal  of  the  bemiapheres. 
together  with  voluntary  motion.  If  the  foot  be  pinched  with  a 
pair  of  forceps,  the  bird  becomes  partially  aroused,  moves  uneasily 
once  or  twice  from  side  to  side,  and  is  evidently  annoyed  at  the 
irritation. 

The  animal  is  still  capable,  therefore,  afWr  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, of  receiving  sensations  from  external  objects.  But  these 
sensations  appear  to  make  upon  him  no  lasting  impression.  He  i^ 
incapable  of  connecting  with  his  perceptions  any  distinct  succession 
of  ideas.  He  hears,  for  example,  the  report  of  a  pistol,  but  he  is  not 
alarmed  by  it ;  for  the  sound,  though  distinctly  enough  perceived, 
does  not  suggest  any  idea  of  danger  or  injury.  There  is  aoooid- 
ingly  no  power  of  forming  mental  associations,  nor  of  perceiving 
the  relation  between  external  objects.  The  memory,  more  partien- 
larly,  is  altogether  deittroyed,  and  the  rocollection  of  sensatiooa  i;* 
not  retained  from  one  moment  to  another.  The  limbs  and  mnadei 
are  still  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  but  the  will  itself  is  inactivev 
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because  apparently  it  lacks  its  usual  mental  stimulus  and  direction. 
The  powers  which  have  been  lost,  therefore,  by  destruction  of  the 
oerebral  hemispheres,  are  altogether  of  a  mental  or  intellectual 
character;  that  is,  the  power  of  comparing  with  each  other  different 
ideas,  and  of  perceiving  the  proper  relation  between  them. 

The  same  result  is  well  known  to  follow,  in  the  human  subject, 
from  injury  or  disease  of  these  parts.  A  disturbance  of  the  mental 
powers  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  ordinary  consequence  of 
lesions  of  the  brain.  In  cases  of  impending  apoplexy,  for  example, 
or  of  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  among  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  phenomena  is  a  loss  or  impairment  of  the  memory. 
The  patient  forgets  the  names  of  particular  objects  or  of  particular 
persons ;  or  he  is  unable  to  calculate  numbers  with  his  usual  facility. 
His  mental  derangement  is  often  shown  in  the  undue  estimate  which 
he  forms  of  passing  events.  He  is  no  longer  able  to  appreciate  the 
true  relation  between  different  objects  and  different  phenomena. 
Thus,  he  will  show  an  exaggerated  degree  of  solicitude  about  a 
trivial  occurrence,  and  will  pay  no  attention  to  other  matters  of 
real  importance.  As  the  difficulty  increases,  he  becomes  careless 
of  the  directions  and  advice  of  his  attendants,  and  must  be  watched 
and  managed  like  a  child  or  an  imbecile.  After  a  certain  period. 
he  no  longer  appreciates  the  lapse  of  time,  and  even  loses  the  dis- 
tinction between  day  and  night.  Finally,  when  the  injury  to  the 
hemispheres  is  complete,  the  senses  may  still  remain  active  and 
impressible,  while  the  patient  is  completely  deprived  of  intelligence, 
memory,  and  judgment. 

If  we  examine  the  comparative  development  of  the  hemispheres 
in  different  species  of  animals,  and  in  different  races  of  men,  we 
shall  find  that  the  size  of  these  ganglia  corresponds  very  closely 
with  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  individual.  We 
have  already  traced,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  gradual  increase 
in  size  of  the  hemispheres  in  fish,  reptiles,  birds  and  quadrupeds: 
four  classes  of  animals  which  may  be  arranged,  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  intelligence  possessed  by  each,  in  precisely  the  same 
order  of  succession.  Among  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  has  much 
the  largest  and  most  perfectly  formed  cerebrum,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  entire  body;  and  of  all  quadrupeds  he  is  proverbially 
the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  teachable.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  in  this  connection,  that  the  kind  of  intelligence  which 
characterizes  the  elephant  and  some  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  which  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  man,  is  a  teachable  intelli- 
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gence ;  a  very  different  thing  from  the  intelligence  wliich  depends 
upon  instinct,  such  as  that  of  insects,  for  example,  or  birds  of  ptt- 
sage.  Instinct  is  unvarying,  and  always  does  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  manner,  with  endless  repetition  ;  but  intelligence  is  a  power 
which  adapts  itself  to  new  circumstances,  and  enables  its  poaaeflMr, 
by  comprehending  and  retaining  new  ideas,  to  profit  by  experienoe. 
It  is  this  quality  which  distinguishes  the  higher  classes  of  animab 
from  the  lower ;  and  which,  in  a  very  much  greater  degree,  cod* 
stitutes  the  intellectual  superiority  of  man  himself.  The  siie 
of  the  cerebrum  in  man  is  accordingly  very  much  greater,  in  pro> 
portion  to  that  of  the  entire  body,  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals; 
while  other  parts  of  the  brain,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  olfiMslorjr 
ganglia  or  the  optic  tubercles,  are  frequently  smaller  in  him  than 
in  them.  For  while  man  is  superior  in  general  intelligence  to  ill 
the  lower  animals,  he  is  inferior  to  many  of  them  in  the  acotenea 
of  the  special  senses. 

As  a  general  rule,  also,  the  size  of  the  cerebrum  in  diflforent 
races  and  in  different  individuals  corresponds  with  the  grade  of 
their  intelligence.  The  size  of  the  cranium,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  face,  is  smallest  in  the  savage  negro  and  Indian  tribes;  kurger 
in  the  civilized  or  semi-civilized  Chinese,  Malay,  Arab,  and  Japan- 
ese ;  while  it  is  largest  of  all  in  the  enlightened  European  raoea 
This  difference  in  the  development  of  the  brain  is  not  probably  an 
effect  of  long-continued  civilization  or  otherwise;  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  in  cerebral  development  which  makes 
some  races  readily  susceptible  of  civilization,  while  others  are 
either  altogether  incapable  of  it,  or  can  only  advance  in  it  to  a 
certain  limit.  Although  all  races  therefore  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  start  from  the  same  level  of  absolute  ignorance,  yet  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  time  one  race  will  have  advanced  farther  in 
civilization  than  another,  owing  to  a  superior  capacity  for  improve- 
ment, dependent  on  original  organization. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  different  individuals.  At 
birth,  all  men  are  equally  ignorant ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  one  will  have  acquired  a  very  much  greater  intellectual 
power  than  another,  even  under  similar  conditions  of  training, 
educatibn,  &;c.  He  has  been  able  to  accumulate  more  informaiio& 
from  the  same  sources,  and  to  use  the  same  experience  to  better 
advantage  than  his  associates ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  a  certain 
intellectual  superiority,  which  becomes  still  greater  by  its  own 
exercise.    This  superiority,  it  will  be  observed,  lies  not  so  much 
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16  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  and  events,  and  of 
;niEing  the  connection  between  them,  as  in  that  of  drawing 
Oflions  from  one  fact  to  another,  and  of  adapting  to  new  com- 
iona  the  knowledge  which  has  already  been  acquired. 
is  this  particular  kind  of  intellectuid  difference,  existing  in  a 
ed  degree  between  animals,  races,  and  individuals,  which  cor- 
oda  with  the  difference  in  development  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
168.  We  have,  therefore,  evidence  from  three  different  sources 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
'  the  intellectual  faculties  proper.  First,  when  these  ganglia 
dinoved,  in  the  lower  animals,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  the 
ones  which  are  lost.  Secondly,  injury  to  these  ganglia,  in  the 
in  sabject,  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  impairment  of  the 
fiusaltiea.  Thirdly,  in  different  species  of  animals,  as  well  as 
flbrent  races  of  men  and  in  different  individuals,  the  develop- 

of  these  faculties  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cerebral 
spheres. 

hen  we  say,  however,  that  the  hemispheres  are  the  seat  of  the 
leotoal  £Eu^ulties,  of  memory,  reason,  judgment,  and  the  like, 
io  not  mean  that  these  faculties  are,  strictly  speaking,  located 
6  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  or  that  they  belong  directly  to 
natter  of  which  the  hemispheres  are  composed.  The  hemi- 
rical  ganglia  are  simply  the  instruments  through  which  the 
lectual  powers  manifest  themselves,  and  which  are  accordingly 
■ary  to  their  operation.  If  these  instruments  be  imperfect  in 
tore,  or  be  damaged  in  any  manner  by  violence  or  disease,  the 
fiaatations  of  intelligence  are  affected  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
iTi  therefore,  as  the  mental  faculties  are  the  subject  of  physio- 
b1  research  and  experiment,  they  are  necessarily  connected 

the  hemispherical  ganglia;  and  the  result  of  investigation 
a  this  connection  to  be  extremely  intimate  and  important  in 
laracter. 

lere  are,  however,  various  circumstances  which  modify,  in 
oolar  cases,  the  general  rule  given  above,  viz.,  that  the  larger 
cerebrum  the  greater  the  intellectual  superiority.  The  func* 
1  activity  of  the  brain  is  modified,  no  doubt,  by  its  texture  as 
aa  by  its  size ;  and  an  increased  excitability  may  compensate, 
ally  or  wholly,  for  a  deficiency  in  bulk.  This  fact  is  some- 
I  illustrated  in  the  case  of  idiots.  There  are  instances  where 
ic  children  with  small  brains  are  less  imbecile  and  helpless 
others  with  a  larger  development,  owing  to  a  certain  vivacity 
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and  impressibilit;  of  organization  which  take  the  place,  to  a  ear- 
tain  extent,  of  the  purely  intellectual  faculties. 

This  was  the  case,  in  a  marked  degree,  with  a  pair  of  dwarfKl 
and  idiotic  Central  American  children,  who  were  exhibited  a  few 
years  ago  in  various  part«  of  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Aztec  children."  They  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  respectively 
about  seven  and  five  years.  The  boy  was  2  feet  d{  inches  high,  and 
weighed  a  little  over  20  pounds.  The  girl  was  2  feet  6^  inchei 
high,  and  weighed  X7  pounds.  Their  bodies  were  tolerably  well 
proportioned,  but  the  cranial  cavities,  as  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing portraits,  were  extremely  small. 

Fig.  139. 


The  antero-poaterior  diameter  of  the  boy's  head  was  only  4\ 
inches,  the  transverse  diameter  less  than  4  inches.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  girl's  head  was  4J  inches,  the  transvene 
iliameter  only  3f  inches.  The  habits  of  these  children,  so  br  ■> 
regards  feeding  and  taking  care  of  themselves,  were  those  of  chil- 
dren two  or  three  years  of  age.  They  were  incapable  of  learning 
to  talk,  and  could  only  repeat  a  few  isolated  words.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  extremely  limited  range  of  their  intellectual 
powers,  these  children  were  remarkably  vivacious  and  excitable. 
While  awake  they  were  in  almost  constant  motion,  and  any  n«* 
object  or  toy  presented  to  them  immediately  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, and  evidently  awakened  a  lively  curiosity.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly easily  influenced  by  proper  management,  and  aaderatood 
readily  the  meaning  of  those  who  addressed  them,  so  far  as  thii 
meaning  could  be  conveyed  by  gesticulation  and  the  tones  of  the 
voice.  Their  expression  and  general  appearance,  though  decidedly 
idiotic,  were  not  at  all  disagreeable  or  repulsive;  and  they  were 
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mncli  less  troublesome  to  the  persons  who  had  them  in  charge  than 
is  often  the  case  with  idiots  possessing  a  larger  cerebral  development. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  purely  intellectual  or  reasoning 
powers  are  not  the  only  element  in  the  mental  superiority  of 
certain  races  or  of  particular  individuals  over  their  associates. 
There  is  also  a  certain  rapidity  of  perception  and  strength  of  will 
which  may  sometimes  overbalance  greater  intellectual  acquirements 
and  more  cultivated  reasoning  powers.  These,  however,  are  differ- 
ent faculties  from  the  latter;  and  occupy,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
different  parts  of  the  encephalon. 

A  very  remarkable  physiological  doctrine,  dependent  partly  on 
the  foregoing  facts,  was  brought  forward  some  years  ago  by  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  under  the  name  of  Phrenology.  These  observers 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  intellectual  powers  are  undoubtedly 
seated  in  the  brain,  and  that  the  development  of  the  brain  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  correspondence  with  the  activity  of  these  powers. 
They  noticed  also  that  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  different 
functions  occupy  di£ferent  situations ;  and  regarding  the  mind  as 
made  np  of  many  distinct  mental  faculties,  they  conceived  the  idea 
that  these  difTerent  faculties  might  be  seated  in  different  parts  of 
the  oerebral  mass.  If  so,  each  separate  portion  of  the  brain  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  developed  in  proportion  to  the  activity 
of  the  mental  trait  or  faculty  residing  in  it.  The  shape  of  the  head 
would  then  vary  in  different) individuals,  in  accordance  with  their 
mental  peculiarities;  and  the  character  and  endowments  of  the 
individual  might  therefore  be  estimated  from  an  examination  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  cranium. 

Accordingly,  the  authors  of  this  doctrine  endeavored,  by  examin- 
ing the  heads  of  various  individuals  whose  character  was  already 
known,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  different  mental  faculties. 
In  this  manner  they  finally  succeeded,  as  they  supposed,  in  accom- 
plishing their  object;  after  which  they  prepared  a  chart,  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  cranium  was  mapped  out  into  some  thirty  or  forty 
different  regions,  corresponding  with  as  many  different  mental  traits 
or  faculties.  With  the  assistance  of  this  chart  it  was  thought  that 
phrenology  might  be  practised  as  an  art ;  and  that,  by  one  skilled 
in  its  application,  the  character  of  a  stranger  might  be  discovered 
by  simply  examining  the  external  conformation  of  his  head. 

We  shall  not  expend  much  time  in  discussing  the  claims  of  phre- 
nology to  rank  as  a  science  or  an  art,  since  we  believe  that  it  has 
of  late  years  been  almost  wholly  discarded  by  scientific  men,  owing 
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to  the  very  evident  deficiencies  of  the  basis  upon  which  it 
founded.  Passing  over,  therefore,  many  minor  details,  we  will 
merely  point  out,  as  matters  of  physiological  interest,  the  principal 
defects  which  must  always  prevent  the  establishment  of  phrenology 
as  a  science,  and  its  application  as  an  art. 

First,  though  we  have  no  reason  for  denying  that  different  parti 
of  the  brain  may  be  occupied  by  different  intellectual  fieusQltia^ 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  which  would  show  this  to  be  the 
Phrenologists  include,  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  they 
ploy  for  examination,  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and  thejr 
justly  regard  the  external  parts  of  these  bodies,  viz.,  the  layer  d 
gray  matter  which  occupies  their  surface,  as  the  ganglionic  portioa 
in  which  must  reside  more  especially  the  nervous  functions  whioh 
they  possess.  But  this  layer  of  gray  matter,  in  each  principal  per 
tion  of  the  brain,  is  continuous  throughout.  There  is  no  anatomiod 
division  or  limit  between  its  different  parts,  as  there  are  betweea 
the  different  ganglia  in  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
consequently  such  divisions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellam  moflt 
be  altogether  arbitrary  in  character,  and  not  dependent  on  any 
anatomical  basis. 

Secondly,  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  location  of  the 
different  mental  traits,  supposing  them  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
the  brain,  would  be  that  adopted  by  Qall  and  Spurzheim,  vi&,  to 
make  an  accurate  comparison,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases,  of  the 
form  of  the  head  in  individuals  of  known  character.  But  the  pnie- 
tical  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  is  very  great  It  requires  » 
long  acquaintance  and  close  observation  to  learn  accurately  the 
character  of  a  single  person;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  observation, 
more  than  in  any  other,  that  we  are  proverbially  liable  to  mis- 
takes. It  is  extremely  improbable,  therefore,  that  either  Oall  or 
Spurzheim  could,  in  a  single  lifetime,  have  accomplished  this  com* 
parison  in  so  many  instances  as  to  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  phrenological  chart. 

A  still  more  serious  practical  difficulty,  however,  is  the  following. 
The  different  intellectual  faculties  being  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
layer  of  gray  substance  constituting  the  surfaces  of  the  oerebrom 
and  cerebellum,  they  must  of  course  be  distributed  throughout  thii 
layer,  wherever  it  exists.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  located  all  the  mental 
faculties  in  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  accessible  to  external 
exploration.  An  examination  of  different  sections  of  the  brain 
w  II  show,  however,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  gray  substance 
is  so  placed,  that  its  quantity  cannot  be  estimated  by  an  external 
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Fig.  140. 


examinatioB  throagh  tbe  ekalL  The  only  portioos  which  are  ez- 
pond  to  Baoh  an  examination  are  the  upper  and  lateral  portiooa  of 
llieaoiiTflzitiesof  the  hemispheres,  together  with  the  poaterior  edge 
and  put  of  the  nnder  sar&ce  of  the  oerebellum.  (Fig.  140.)  A 
rety  exteoaive  portion  of  the  cerebral 
HTfaoe,  however,  remains  concealed  in 
Booh  a  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly  be 
■nlyeoted  to  examination,  viz.,  the  entire 
baae  of  the  bnun,  with  the  nnder  surface 
of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobea  (■,*); 
the  opper  soi&ce  of  the  cerebellum  (*) 
■nd  the  inferior  aarfooe  of  the  posterior 
lobe  (tf  the  cerebrum  which  covers  it(4); 
tint  portion  of  the  cerebellum  situated 
above  the  medulla  oblongata(«);  and  the 
two  opponte  convoluted  anrfaces  in  the 

fianira  of  Sylvius  («,  i),  where  the  ante-      Dtagrmm  of  ib*  bbai.  i.  ntn. 
nor  and  middle  lobea  of  the  cerebrum    poud  lo  ■umini.tiaB. 
lie  in  oontact  with  each  other.  The  whole 

Bxtent,  also,  of  the  cerebral  surfaces  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  141),  throughout  its 
Botire  length,  are  equally  protected  by  their 
podtion,  and  concealed  from  external  exa- 
mination. The  whole  of  the  convoluted 
mrboe  of  the  brain  must,  however,  be  re- 
iprded  aa  of  equal  importance  in  the  distri- 
batioQ  of  the  mental  qualities;  and  yet  it  is 
arident  that  not  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
inarter  of  this  surface  is  so  placed  that  it 
Baa  be  examined  by  external  manipulation, 
[t  must  furthermore  be  recollected  that  the 
pay  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
is  everywhere  convoluted,  and  that  the 
aonvolntiona  penetrate  to  various  depths 
in  the  sabstanoe  of  the  brain.  Even  if  we  were  able  to  feel, 
therefore,  Uie  external  surface  of  the  brain  itself,  it  would  not  be 
the  entire  convolutions,  but  only  their  superficial  edges,  that  we 
ihonld  really  he  able  to  examine.  And  yet  the  amount  of  gray 
natter  oontained  in  a  given  space  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
Ispth  to  which  the  convolutions  penetrate,  as  upon  the  prominence 
if  their  edges, 
24 
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While  phrenology,  therefore,  is  partially  foanded  apon  acknov* 
ledged  physiological  foots,  there  are  yet  essential  defioieiicieB  in  ifei 
scientific  basis,  as  well  as  insunnoantable  difl&colties  in  the  way  of 
its  practical  application. 


CKRKBKLLUM. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  second  ganglion  of  the  encephalon,  ii 
respect  of  size.  If  it  be  examined,  moreover,  in  regard  to  the  form 
and  disposition  of  its  convolutions,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  an 
much  more  complicated  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  cerebron, 
and  penetrate  much  deeper  into  its  substance.  Though  the  oeiebal- 
lum  therefore  is  smaller,  as  a  whole,  than  the  cerebrum,  it  cootaiM^ 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  gray  matter. 

In  examining  the  comparative  development  of  the  brain,  also^  is 
different  classes  and  species  of  animals,  we  find  that  the  oerebeQiui 
nearly  always  keeps  pace,  in  this  respect,  with  the  cerebrum.  Then 
facts  would  lead  us  to  regard  it  i^  a  ganglion  hardly  aeoondaiy  ia 
importance  to  the  cerebrum  itself. 

Physiologists,  however,  have  thus  far  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
nature  of  its  function  with  the  same  degree  of  precision  as  that  if 
many  other  parts  of  the  brain.  The  opinion  of  Gall,  which  located 
in  the  cerebellum  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts,  is  at  the  presaol 
day  generally  abandoned;  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been  found 
to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  fn^Ai, 
many  of  which  are  indeed  directly  opposed  to  it.  The  opinioo 
which  has  of  late  years  been  received  with  the  most  &vor  is  that 
first  advocated  by  Flourens,  which  attributes  to  the  cerebellum  tlia 
power  of  associating  or  "co-ordinating"  the  different  voluntaiy 
movements. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  such  a  power  does  actually  reside  ii 
some  part  of  the  nervous  system.  No  movements  are  effected  by 
the  independent  contraction  of  single  muscles;  but  always  by 
several  mxiscles  acting  in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  number 
and  complication  of  these  associated  movements  vary  in  diflEsreat 
classes  of  animals.  In  fish,  for  example,  progression  is  accooi- 
plished  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  viz.,  by  the  lateral  flexioa 
and  extension  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  serpents  it  is  much  the 
same.  In  frogs,  lizards,  and  turtles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foar 
jointed  extremities  come  into  play,  and  the  movements  are  soma- 
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whmt  oomplioated.  They  are  still  more  so  in  birds  and  quadrupeds ; 
ind  finally,  in  the  human  subject  they  become  both  varied  and 
xmiplioated  in  the  highest  degree.  Even  in  maintaining  the  ordi- 
lary  poatares  of  standing  and  sitting,  there  are  many  different  mns- 
des  acting  together,  in  each  of  which  the  degree  of  contraction,  in 
>ider  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  body,  must  be  accurately  pro- 
x>rtioned  to  that  of  the  others.  In  the  motions  of  walking  and 
mnning,  or  in  the  still  more  delicate  movements  of  the  hands  and 
ingersi  this  harmony  of  muscular  action  becomes  still  more  evident, 
md  is  seen  also  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of 
lie  muscular  apparatus. 

The  opinion  which  locates  the  above  harmonizing  or  associating 
x>wer  in  the  cerebellum  was  first  suggested  by  the  effects  observed 
ifter  experimentally  injuring  or  destroying  this  part  of  the  brain. 
[f  the  cerebellum  be  exposed  in  a  living  pigeon,  and  a  portion  of 
tB  aabstance  removed,  the  animal  exhibits  at  once  a  peculiar  un- 
iertainty  in  his  gait,  and  in  the  movement  of  his  wings.  If  the 
njiiry  be  more  extensive,  he  loses  altogether  the  power  of  flight, 
ind  can  walk,  or  even  stand,  only  with  great  difficulty.  This  is  not 
>wing  to  any  actual  paralysis,  for  the  movements  of  the  limbs  are 
izoeedingly  rapid  and  energetic ;  but  is  due  to  a  peculiar  want  of 
xmtrol  over  the  muscular  contractions,  precisely  similar  to  that 
rhich  is  seen  in  a  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  movements 
yf  the  I^p  and  wings,  though  forcible  and  rapid,  are  confused  and 
dniidering;  so  that  the  animal  cannot  direct  his  steps  to  any  par- 
ieular  spot,  nor  support  himself  in  the  air  by  flight  He  reels  and 
ambles,  but  can  neither  walk  nor  fly. 

The  aenses  and  intelligence  at  the  same  time  are  unimpaired.  It 
a  extremely  curious,  as  first  remarked  by  Longet,  to  compare  the 
Bflsrent  phenomena  produced  by  removal  of  the  cerebrum  and  by 
ihat  of  the  cerebellum.  If  we  do  these  operations  upon  two  dif- 
'erent  pigeons,  and  place  the  animals  side  by  side,  it  will  be  seen 
ihat  the  first  pigeon,  from  whom  the  cerebrum  only  has  been  re- 
noved,  remains  standing  firmly  upon  his  feet,  in  a  condition  of 
XMnplete  repose ;  and  that  when  aroused  and  compelled  to  stir,  he 
Doyes  alaggishly  and  unwillingly,  but  acts  otherwise  in  a  perfectly 
uHanl  manner.  The  second  pigeon,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
rbom  the  cerebellum  only  has  been  taken  away,  is  in  a  constant 
itile  of  agitation.  He  is  easily  terrified,  and  endeavors,  frequently 
rith  violent  struggles,  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
rafeching  him ;  but  his  movements  are  sprawling  and  unnatural. 
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and  are  evidently  no  longer  under  tlie  eBEeotaal  control  of  the  wilL 
(Fig.  142.)  If  the  entire  cerebellom  be  destroyed,  the  aaiaial  ii 
no  longer  capable  of  assaming  or  retaining  any  natural  poaian. 
His  legs  and  wings  are  almost  constantly  agitated  with  i 


Fig.  142. 


struggles,  which  are  evidently  voluntary  in  character,  bat  aisat 
the  same  time  altogether  irregular  and  confused.  Death  geDersll; 
takes  place  after  this  operatioa  within  twenty-four  hoar*. 

The  reaolts  of  the  above  experiment  are  extremely  oonsUnt  and 
invariable,  and  by  themselves  would  lead  us  to  adopt,  with  a  good 
degree  of  confidence,  the  opinion  of  Flourens.  This  opinion  efi- 
dently  has  more  direct  evidence  in  its  favor  than  any  other  theoi^ 
whioh  has  yet  been  broached  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
cerebellum.  Many  facts  derived  from  comparative  anatomy  taxi, 
also,  to  confirm  the  same  opinion.  If  we  compare  diCEerent  cluHi 
of  animals  with  each  other,  as  fish  with  reptiles,  or  birds  with  quad- 
mpedfl,  in  which  the  development  and  activity  of  the  entire  nervooi 
system  vary  extremely,  the  results  of  the  comparison  will  be  otuc 
contradictory ;  but  if  we  compare  different  species  belongiog  ki 
the  same  cUas  and  order,  in  which  the  general  structore  and  plu 
of  organization  are  nearly  the  same,  we  often  find  the  develc^KDaet 
of  the  cerebellum  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  perfeotics 
and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  The  frt^,  for  fTti™!^ 
is  an  aquatic  reptile  provided  with  anterior  and  posterior  extraou- 
ties ;  but  its  movements,  though  rapid  and  rigorom,  are  exceed- 
ingly  simple  in  character,  consisting  of  little  else  than  flexion  and 
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ezleDsioQ  of  the  posterior  limbs.  The  oerebellam  in  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  small,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain ;  being 
nodiiDg  more  than  a  thin,  narrow  ribbon  of  nervous  matter, 
sttetohed  across  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the 
oommon  turtle  we  have  another  aquatic  reptile,  where  the  move- 
ments of  swimming,  diving,  progression,  &c^  are  accomplished  by 
the  consentaneous  action  of  both  anterior  and  posterior  extremities, 
and  where  the  motions  of  the  head  and  neck  are  also  much  more 
varied  than  in  the  firog.  In  this  instance  the  cerebellum  is  very 
much  more  highly  developed  than  in  the  former.  In  the  alii- 
gmtor,  again,  a  reptile  whose  motions,  both  of  the  head,  limbs, 
and  tail,  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  the  quadrupeds,  the 
cerebellum  is  still  larger  in  proportion  to  the  remaining  ganglia  of 
the  encephalon. 

In  the  above  instances,  therefore,  an  evident  correspondence 
exists  between  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  variety  of  move- 
ment of  which  the  animal  is  capable.  Still,  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
soch  a  correspondence  exists  in  all  cases.  Morbid  alterations  of 
the  cerebellum,  furthermore,  such  as  inflammations,  abscess,  tu- 
mors,  &C.,  have  not  always  been  found  to  produce,  in  the  human 
sabject,  symptoms  connected  with  a  loss  of  harmony  in  the  volun- 
tary movements.  The  complete  function  of  the  cerebellum,  ac- 
oofdingly,  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  positively  ascertained ;  but  so 
ftr  as  we  may  rely  on  the  results  of  direct  experiment,  and  on  the 
general  fieusts  of  comparative  anatomy,  the  most  plausible  opinion  is 
that  of  Flouiens,  viz.,  that  the  cerebellum  possesses  the  power  of 
uniting  and  harmonizing  the  action  of  separate  muscles,  so  that 
they  may  assist  each  other  in  the  production  of  varied  and  com- 
plicated movements. 
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These  bodies,  notwithstanding  their  small  size,  are  very  important 
in  regard  to  their  function.  They  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves, 
and  preside,  as  ganglia,  over  the  sense  of  sight;  on  which  account 
thej  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  *^  optic  ganglia.''  Their 
development  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  external 
oi*gans  of  vision.  Thus,  they  are  large  in  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
in  which  the  eyeball  is  for  the  most  part  very  large  in  proportion 
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to  the  entire  bead;  and  are  small  in  quadmpeds  and  in  man, 
where  the  eyeball  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  insignificant  siae. 
Direct  experiment  also  shows  the  close  connection  between  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina  and  the  sense  of  sight.  Section  of  the 
optic  nerve  at  any  point  between  the  retina  and  the  tubercles,  pro> 
daces  complete  blindness ;  and  destruction  of  the  tubercles  them- 
selves has  the  same  effect.  But  if  the  division  be  made  between 
the  tubercles  and  the  cerebrum,  or  if  the  cerebrum  itself  be  taken 
away  while  the  tubercles  are  left  untouched,  vision,  as  we  hafe 
already  seen,  still  remains.  It  is  the  tubercles,  therefore,  in  whiek 
the  impression  of  light  is  perceived.  So  long  as  these  ganglia  are 
uninjured  and  retain  their  connection  with  the  eye,  vision  Temaim 
As  soon  as  this  connection  is  cut  off,  or  the  ganglia  themaelves  are 
injured,  the  power  of  vision  is  destroyed. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  not  only  serve  as  nenroos  centra 
for  the  perception  of  light,  but  a  reflex  action  also  takes  pboe 
through  them,  by  which  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  eje 
is  regulated  to  suit  the  sensibility  of  the  pupil.  In  darkness  and 
in  twilight,  or  wherever  the  light  is  obscure  and  feeble,  the  pupil 
is  enlarged  by  a  relaxation  of  its  circular  fibres,  so  as  to  admit  as 
large  a  quantity  of  light  as  possible.  On  first  coming  into  a  dark 
room,  accordingly,  everything  is  nearly  invisible;  bat  gndnallj, 
as  the  pupil  dilates  and  as  more  light  is  admitted,  olgeoti  begin  to 
show  themselves  with  greater  distinctness,  and  at  last  we  ean  see 
tolerably  well  in  a  place  where  we  were  at  first  nnable  to  peroeiTe 
a  single  object  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  eye  it  eocposed  to 
an  unusually  brilliant  light,  the  pupil  contracts  and  ahnti  oat  so 
much  of  it  as  would  be  injurious  to  the  retina. 

The  above  is  a  reflex  action,  in  which  the  impression  geeeived  \j 
the  retina  is  transmitted  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the  tabercoli 
quadrigemina.  From  the  tubercles,  a  motor  impalae  is  then  sent 
out  through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the  filaments  dis- 
tributed to  the  iris,  and  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place  in 
consequence.  The  optic  nerves  act  here  as  sensitive  fibres^  which 
convey  the  impression  from  the  retina  to  the  ganglion;  and  if 
they  be  irritated  in  any  part  of  their  course  with  the  point  of  » 
needle,  the  result  is  a  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  influence  is 
not  communicated  directly  from  the  nerve  to  the  iris,  bat  is  first 
sent  inward  to  the  tubercles,  to  be  afterward  reflected  outward  bj 
the  motor  nerves.  So  long  as  the  eyeball  remains  in  connection 
with  the  brain,  mechanical  irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  we  have 
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•bown  aboTO,  caiues  contraotion  of  the  papil ;  bat  if  the  nerve  be 
diTided,  aod  the  extremity  which  remaina  in  connection  with  the 
ejraball  eubjeeted  to  irritation,  no  efTect  upon  the  pupil  is  produced. 
The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  the  connec- 
tiotu  of  the  optic  tubercles,  are  modified  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
different  animals,  to  correspond  with  the  poeition  of  the  two  eyes. 
In  flah,  for  example,  the  eyes  are  bo  placed,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
head,  that  their  axes  cannot  be  brought  into  parallelism  with  each 
other,  and  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  directed  together  to  the  same 
olyeoL  In  these  animals,  the  optic  nerves  cross  each  other  at  the 
biae  of  the  brain  without  any  intermixture  of  their  fibres;  that 
from  the  right  optic  tubercle  passing  to  the  left  eye,  and  that  from 
the  left  optic  tabercle  passing  to  the  right  eye.  (Fig.  148.)  The  two 
oervoos  cords  are  here  totally  distinct  ^m  each  other  throughont 
their  entire  length ;  and  are  only  connected,  at  the  point  of  cross* 
ing,  by  intervening  areolar  tissue.  Impressions  made  on  the  right 
eye  moBt  therefore  be  perceived  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain ;  while 
tboae  which  enter  the  led  eye  are  conveyed  to  the  right  side  of 
the  brain. 


Pig.  148. 


Rg.144. 
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In  birds,  also,  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  so  widely  divei^nt 
that  an  object  cannot  be  distinctly  in  focus  for  both  of  them  at  the 
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Mine  tima  The  optic  cerres  are  here  uoited,  and  apparaatly  Ht 
dered  together,  st  their  point  of  crosBing ;  bat  the  dfnnmtinn  <t 
their  fibres  is  nevertheless  complete.  (Fig.  144.)  The  Derroas  flb- 
ments  ooming  from  the  left  side  pass  altogether  over  to  the  right; 
aad  those  ooming  from  the  right  side  pass  over  to  the  lefk  The 
resalt  of  direct  experiment  ou  the  crossed  action  of  the  tuberalai 
in  these  animals  corresponds  with  the  anatomical  arrangemrat  of 
the  nervous  fibres.  If  one  of  the  optic  tubercles  be  destrojred  ii 
the  pigeon,  complete  blindness  is  at  once  produced  in  the  e^eof 
the  opposite  side;  but  vision  remains  unimpaired  in  the  eye  of  Ihl 
same  side  with  the  injury. 

In  the  human  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  Tiaoal  axM 
are  parallel,  and  where  both  eyes  are  simultaneously  directed  to  tha 
same  object,  the  optic  nerves  decussate  with  each  other  in  nioli  ■ 
manner  as  to  form  a  connection  between  the  two  opposite  sides,  ■■ 
well  as  between  each  tubercle  and  retina  of  the  same  side.  {Fig. 
146.)    This  decussation,  which  is  somewhat  complicated,  takes  place 

Fig.  14S. 


in  the  following  manner.     From  each  optic  tubercle  three  diflereot 
bundles  or  "  tracts"  of  nervous  fibres  are  given  off.    One  set  piis 
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tnuiBTeraely  at  the  point  of  decussation,  and  turning  back- 
ward, terminates  in  the  tubercle  of  the  opposite  side;  another,  cross 
ing  diagonally,  continues  onward  to  the  opposite  eyeball ;  while  a 
third  passes  directly  forward  to  the  eyeball  of  the  same  side.  A 
fimrth  set  of  fibres,  still,  passes  across,  in  front  of  the  decussation, 
finom  the  retina  of  one  eye  to  that  of  the  opposite  side.  We  have, 
therefore,  by  this  arrangement,  the  two  retinae,  as  well  as  the  two 
optic  tubercles,  connected  with  each  other  by  commissural  fibres ; 
while  each  tubercle  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  both  with  its 
own  retina  and  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  these  connections  that  when,  in  the  human  subject,  the  eyes 
are  directed  in  their  proper  axes,  the  two  retinse,  as  well  as  the  two 
optio  tubercles,  act  as  a  siugle  organ.  Vision  is  single,  therefore, 
thoagh  there  are  two  images  upon  the  retinae.  Double  vision 
oocuTS  only  when  the  eyeballs  are  turned  out  of  their  proper  direc- 
tion, 80  that  the  parallelism  of  their  axes  is  lost,  and  the  image  no 
longer  fidls  upon  corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retiusd. 


TUBEB  ANNULARE. 

The  collection  of  gray  matter  imbedded  in  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  tuber  annulare  occupies  a  situation  near  the  central  part  of 
the  brain,  and  lies  directly  in  the  course  of  the  ascending  fibres  of 
the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  This  ganglion  is 
immediately  connected  with  the  functions  of  sensation  and  volun- 
tary motion.  We  have  already  seen  that  these  functions  are  not 
dertroyed  by  taking  away  the  cerebrum,  and  that  they  also  remain 
after  removal  of  the  cerebellum.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Longed  even  after  complete  removal  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  optic  tubercles,  corpora  striata  and  optic 
thalami|  and  when  nothing  remains  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  but 
the  tuber  annolare  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  animal  is  still 
sensitive  to  external  impressions,  and  will  still  endeavor  by  volun- 
tary movements  to  escape  from  a  painful  irritation.  The  same 
observer  has  found,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the  ganglion  of  the 
taber  annulare  is  broken  up,  all  manifestations  of  sensation  and 
volition  cease,  and  even  consciousness  no  longer  appears  to  exist. 
The  only  movements  which  then  follow  external  irritation  are  the 
occasional  convulsive  motions  which  are  due  to  reflex  action  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  which  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
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voluntary  character.  The  animal,  under  these  circumatanoea,  ia  lo 
all  appearances  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  dead  body,  excqn  for 
the  movements  of  respiration  and  circulation,  which  still  go  on  Ibr 
a  certain  time.  The  tuber  annulare  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
the  ganglion  by  which  impressions,  conveyed  inward  through  the 
nerves,  are  first  converted  into  conscious  sensations;  and  in  whidi 
the  voluntary  impulses  originate,  which  stimulate  the  moacdes  lo 
contraction. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish,  however,  in  this  respect,  a  simjie 
sensation  from  the  ideas  to  which  it  gives  origin  in  the  mind,  ud 
the  mere  act  of  volition  from  the  train  of  thought  which  leads  to 
it  Both  these  purely  mental  operations  take  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  cerebrum ;  for  mere  sensation  and  volition  may  ezkl 
independently  of  any  intellectual  action,  as  they  may  exist  after 
the  cerebrum  has  been  destroyed.  A  sensation  may  be  felt|  for 
example,  without  our  having  the  power  of  thoroughly  appreoiatiiig 
it,  or  of  referring  it  to  its  proper  source.  This  condition  ia  <rfkeo 
experienced  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep,  when,  the  body  being  exposed 
to  cold,  or  accidentally  placed  in  a  constrained  position,  we  fieel  a 
sense  of  suffering,  without  being  able  to  understand  its  cauae.  We 
may  even,  under  such  circumstances,  execute  voluntary  movements 
to  escape  the  cause  of  annoyance ;  but  these  movements,  not  being 
directed  by  any  active  intelligence,  fail  of  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject We  therefore  remain  in  a  state  of  discomfort  until,  on  awak- 
ening, the  activity  of  the  reason  and  judgment  is  restored,  when 
the  offending  cause  is  at  once  removed. 

We  distinguish,  then,  between  the  simple  power  of  sensation, 
and  the  power  of  fully  appreciating  a  sensitive  impression  and  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  it  We  distinguish  also  between  the 
intellectual  process  which  leads  us  to  decide  upon  a  voluntarr 
movement,  and  the  act  of  volition  itself.  The  former  must  precede, 
the  latter  must  follow.  The  former  takes  place,  so  far  as  experi- 
ment can  show,  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  the  latter,  in  the  gan- 
glion of  the  tuber  annulare. 


HSDULLA  OBLONGATA. 


The  last  remaining  ganglion  of  the  encephalon  is  that  of  the 

medulla  oblongata.     This  ganglion,  it  will  be   remembered,  is 

ibedded  in  the  substance  of  the  restiform  body,  occupying  the 
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lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  medulla,  at  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  pnenmogastrio  nerves.  This  portion  of  the  brain  has  long 
been  known  to  be  particularly  essential  to  the  preservation  of  life ; 
80  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  "vital  point,''  or  the 
"  vital  knot"  All  the  other  parts  of  the  brain  may  be  injured  or 
removed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  the  immediate  and  ne- 
oeasary  destruction  of  life ;  but  so  soon  as  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
broken  up,  and  its  ganglion  destroyed,  respiration  ceases  instanta- 
naously,  and  the  circulation  also  soon  comes  to  an  end.  Removal 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  produces,  therefore,  as  its  immediate  and 
direet  result,  a  stoppage  of  respiration ;  and  death  takes  place  prin- 
cipally as  a  consequence  of  this  fact. 

Tlourens  and  Longet  have  determined,  with  considerable  accu- 
Taoy,  the  precise  limits  of  this  vital  spot  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Hooiens  ascertained  that  in  rabbits  it  extended  from  just  above 
the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  to  a  level  situated  three  lines 
and  a  half  below  this  origin.  In  larger  animals,  its  extent  is  pro- 
portionately increased.  Longet  ascertained,  furthermore,  that  the 
properties  of  the  medulla  were  not  the  same  throughout  its  entire 
thickness ;  but  that  its  posterior  and  anterior  parts  might  be  de- 
stroyed with  comparative  impunity,  the  peculiarly  vital  spot  being 
confined  to  the  intermediate  portions.  This  vital  point  accordingly 
is  situated  in  the  layer  of  gray  matter,  imbedded  in  the  thickness 
of  the  restiform  bodies,  which  has  been  previously  spoken  of  as 
giving  origin  to  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  connection  between  this  ganglion  and 
the  function  of  respiration  may  be  described  as  follows.  The 
movements  of  respiration,  which  follow  each  other  with  incessant 
regularity  through  the  whole  period  of  life,  are  not  voluntary 
movements.  We  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  hasten  or  retard  them 
at  will,  but  our  power  over  them,  even  in  this  respect,  is  extremely 
limited;  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are  performed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  regular  manner,  without 
our  volition  and  even  without  our  consciousness.  They  continue 
uninterrupted  through  the  deepest  slumber,  and  even  in  a  condition 
of  insensibility  from  accident  or  disease. 

These  movements  are  the  result  of  a  reflex  action  taking  place 
through  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  impression  which  gives  rise 
to  them  originates  principally  in  the  lungs,  from  the  accumulation 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  air-cells,  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  to  the  medulla,  and  is  thence 
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refleoted  back  along  tbe  motor  nerves  to  the  respiratory  muadei. 
These  muscles  are  then  called  into  action,  producing  an  expanakNi 
of  the  chest  The  impression  so  conveyed  to  the  medulla  is  nmulBj 
unpercei ved  by  the  consciousness.  It  is  generally  converted  diraodj 
into  a  motor  impulse,  without  attracting  our  attention  or  giTiog 
rise  to  any  conscious  sensation.  Respiration,  accordingly,  goes  on 
perfectly  well  without  our  interference  and  without  our  knowledge. 
The  nervous  impression,  however,  conveyed  to  the  medulla,  thoogli 
usually  imperceptible,  may  be  made  evident  at  any  time  by  Tolu- 
tarily  suspending  the  respiration.  As  the  carbonic  acid  b^ns  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood  and  in  the  lungs,  a  peculiar  sensa^n  makei 
itself  felt,  which  grows  stronger  and  stronger  with  every  momentt 
and  impels  us  to  recommence  the  movements  of  inspiration.  Thii 
peculiar  sensation,  entirely  different  in  character  from  any  other,  ii 
designated  by  the  French  under  the  name  of  **besoin  de  respircr." 
It  becomes  more  urgent  and  distressing,  the  longer  respiration  ii 
suspended,  until  finally  the  impulse  to  expand  the  chest  can  no 
longer  be  resisted  by  any  effort  of  the  will. 

During  ordinary  respiration,  therefore,  each  inspiratory  move- 
ment is  excited  by  the  partial  vitiation  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
lungs.  As  soon  as  a  new  supply  has  been  inhaled,  the  impulse  to 
respire  is  satisfied,  the  muscles  relax,  and  the  chest  collapses.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  previous  condition  recurs  and  the  same  mom- 
ments  are  repeated,  producing  in  this  way  a  regular  alternation  of 
inspirations  and  expirations. 

Since  the  movements  of  respiration  are  performed  partly  by  the 
diaphragm  and  partly  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  will  be 
differently  modified  by  injuries  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to 
the  spot  at  which  the  injury  is  inflicted.  If  the  spinal  cord,  for 
example,  be  divided  or  compressed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neekj 
all  the  intercostal  muscles  will  be  necessarily  paralyzed,  and  respi- 
ration will  then  be  performed  entirely  by  the  diaphragm.  Hie 
chest  in  these  cases  remaining  motionless,  and  the  abdomen  alone 
rising  and  falling  with  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  sudi 
respiration  is  called  '*  abdominal"  or  *'  diaphragmatic"  respiration. 
It  is  a  common  symptom  of  fracture  of  the  spine  in  the  lower 
cervical  region.  If  the  phrenic  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
divided,  the  diaphragm  will  be  paralyzed,  and  respiration  will  then 
be  performed  altogether  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ribsi  It 
is  then  called  *' thoracic"  or  ''costal"  respiration.  If  the  injorj 
inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord  be  above  the  origin  of  the  second 
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ftad  third  oenrioal  nerves,  both  the  phrenic  and  intercostal  nerves 
are  at  once  paralyzed,  and  death  necessarily  takes  place  from  suf- 
fboatioa.  The  attempt  at  respiration,  however,  still  continues  in 
these  oases,  showing  itself  by  ineffectual  inspiratory  movements  of 
the  month  and  nostrils.  Finally,  if  the  medalla  itself  be  broken 
np  by  a  steel  instrument  introduced  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
ao  as  to  destroy  the  nervous  centre  in  which  the  above  reflex  action 
takes  place,  both  the  power  and  the  desire  to  breathe  are  at  once 
taken  away.  No  attempt  is  made  at  inspiration,  there  is  no 
straggle,  and  no  appearance  of  suffering.  The  animal  dies  simply 
by  a  want  of  aeration  of  the  blood,  which  leads  in  a  few  moments 
to  an  arrest  of  the  circulation. 

It  is  owing  to  the  above  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata  that  in* 
jniies  of  this  part  are  so  promptly  and  constantly  fatal.  When  the 
**  neok  is  broken,"  as  in  hanging  or  by  sudden  falls  upon  the  head,  a 
mptoze  takes  place  of  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  atlas;  the  head, 
together  with  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  is  allowed  to  slide  forward, 
and  the  medulla  is  compressed  between  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
aziB  in  front  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  behind. 
In  eases  of  apoplexy,  where  any  part  of  the  hemispheres,  corpora 
striata,  or  optic  thalami,  is  the  seat  of  the  hemorrhage,  the  patient 
geneially  lives  at  least  twelve  hours;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  take 
place  into  the  medulla  itself,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  so  as  to  compress  its  substance,  death  follovni 
ioBtantaneously,  and  by  the  same  mechanism  as  where  the  medulla 
is  intentionally  destroyed. 

An  irregularity  or  want  of  correspondence  in  the  movements  of 
respiration  is  accordingly  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  threatening 
of  all  symptoms  in  affections  of  the  brain.  A  disturbance  or  sus- 
pension of  the  intellectual  powers  does  not  indicate  necessarily  any 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Even  sensation  and  volition  may  be  im* 
paired  without  serious  and  direct  injury  to  the  organic  functions. 
These  symptoms  only  indicate  the  threatening  progress  of  the  dis- 
easei  and  show  that  it  is  gradually  approaching  the  vital  centre.  It 
is  oommon  to  see,  however,  as  the  medulla  itself  begins  to  be  impli- 
cated, a  paralysis  first  showing  itself  in  the  respiratory  movements 
of  the  nostrils  and  lips,  while  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  still 
go  on  as  usual.  The  cheeks  are  then  drawn  in  with  every  inspira- 
tion and  puffed  out  sluggishly  with  every  expiration,  the  nostrils 
themselves  sometimes  participating  in  these  unnatural  movements. 
A  still  more  threatening  symptom,  and  one  which  frequently  pre- 
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cedes  death,  is  an  iiregular,  hesitating  respi  ration,  which  sometinMi 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  physician,  even  before  the  remaiiiiiig 
cerebral  functions  are  serioasly  impaired.  These  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  connection  between  the  respiratoiy  movements  and  the 
reflex  action  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

We  have  now,  in  studying  the  functions  of  various  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  become  familiar  with  three  different  kinds  of 
reflex  action. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here,  there  ia  no  proper 
sensation  and  no  direct  consciousness  of  the  act  which  is  performed. 
It  is  simply  a  nervous  impression,  coming  from  the  int^gomeati 
and  transformed  by  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  into  a  motor 
impulse  destined  for  the  muscles.  This  action  will  take  plaoe  after 
the  removal  of  the  hemispheres  and  the  abolition  of  oonsiriontneMi 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  condition.  The  respiratory  action  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  of  the  same  general  character;  that  isi  it  ii 
not  necessarily  connected  with  either  volition  or  oonscioosDea. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  this  instance  is  that  the  original  nervov 
impression  is  of  a  special  character,  and  its  influence  is  finally 
exerted  upon  a  special  muscular  apparatus.  Actions  of  this  naton 
are  termed,  par  excellence,  reflex  actions. 

The  second  kind  of  reflex  action  takes  place  in  the  tuber  anno- 
lare.  Here  the  nervous  impression,  which  is  conveyed  inward 
from  the  integument,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  spinal  cord,  pasMS 
onward  to  the  tuber  annulare,  where  it  first  gives  rise  to  a  con- 
scious sensation ;  and  this  sensation  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
voluntary  act  Thus,  if  a  crumb  of  bread  fall  into  the  larynx,  the 
sensation  produced  by  it  excites  the  movement  of  coughing.  The 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  excite  a  desire  for  food  and  drink. 
The  sexual  impulse  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  the  percep- 
tion of  particular  objects  giving  rise  immediately  to  special  desiree 
of  a  sexual  character. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  these  instances,  that  in  the  first  place, 
the  nervous  sensation  must  be  actually  perceived,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  effect;  and  in  the  second  place  that  the  action  which 
follows  is  wholly  voluntary  in  character.  But  the  most  important 
peculiarity,  in  this  respect,  is  that  the  voluntary  impulse  follows 
directly  upon  the  receipt  of  the  sensation.  There  is  no  intermediale 
reasoning  or  intellectual  process.  We  do  not  cough  because  we 
know  that  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  clear  the  larynx ;  but 
««mply  because  we  are  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  sensation  which  is 
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fait  at  the  time.  We  do  not  take  food  or  drink  beoanae  we  know 
that  ihey  are  necessary  to  support  life,  much  lees  beoause  we  under- 
stand the  mode  in  which  they  accomplish  this  object;  but  merely 
beeaoae  we  desire  them  whenever  we  feel  the  sensations  of  hanger 
•tmI  thirsti 

All  actions  of  this  nature  are  termed  inatinctive.  They  are  volun- 
tary in  character,  but  are  performed  blindly ;  that  is,  without  any 
idea  of  the  ultimate  object  to  be  accomplished  by  them,  and  simply 
in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  a  particular  sensation.  Accord* 
ingly  experience,  judgment,  and  adaptation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  actions.  Thus  the  bee  builds  his  cell  on  the  plan  of  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  without  performing  any  mathematical  calculation. 
The  silkworm  wraps  himself  in  a  cocoon  of  his  own  spinning, 
oertainly  without  knowing  that  it  is  to  afford  him  shelter  during 
the  period  of  his  metamorphosis.  The  fowl  incubates  her  eggs 
and  keeps  them  at  the  proper  temperature  for  development,  simply 
beoause  the  sight  of  them  creates  in  her  a  desire  to  do  so.  The 
habits  of  these  animals,  it  is  true,  are  so  arranged  by  nature,  that 
such  instinctive  actions  are  always  calculated  to  accomplish  an 
ultimate  object  But  this  calculation  is  not  made  by  the  animal 
himseli;  and  does  not  form  any  part  of  his  mental  operations. 
There  is  consequently  no  improvement  in  the  mode  of  performing 
such  actions,  and  but  little  deviation  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

The  third  kind  of  reflex  action  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
hemispheres.  Here,  the  nervous  impression  is  not  only  conveyed 
to  the  tuber  annulare  and  converted  into  a  sensation,  but,  still 
following  upward  the  course  of  the  fibres  to  the  cerebrum,  it  there 
gives  rise  to  a  special  train  of  ideas.  We  understand  then  the 
external  source  of  the  sensation,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  afiect  us,  and  how  by  our  actions  we  may  turn  it  to  our 
advantage  or  otherwise.  The  action  which  follows,  therefore,  in 
these  cases,  is  not  simply  voluntary,  but  reasonable.  It  does  not 
depend  directly  upon  the  external  sensatiou,  but  upon  an  iutellec- 
tual  process  which  intervenes  between  the  sensation  and  the  voli- 
tion* These  actions  are  distinguished,  accordingly,  by  a  character 
of  definite  contrivance,  and  a  conscious  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends;  characteristics  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  operations 
of  the  nervous  system. 

The  possession  of  this  kind  of  intelligence  and  reasoning  power 
is  not  confined  to  the  human  species.    We  have  already  seen  that 
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thftTO  are  many  purely  instinctive  actions  in  man,  aa  well  as  in 
animala  It  is  no  less  trne  that  in  the  higher  animals  there  is  ofton 
the  same  exercise  of  reasoning  power  as  in  man.  The  degree  of 
this  power  is  much  less  in  them  than  in  him,  bat  its  nature  is  the 
same.  Whenever,  in  an  animal,  we  see  any  action  performed  with 
the  evident  inteution  of  accomplishing  a  particular  object,  to  which 
il  is  properly  adapted,  such  an  act  is  plainly  the  result  of  reason- 
ing  powers,  not  essentially  different  from  our  own.  The  establish- 
ment of  sentinels  by  gregarious  animals,  to  warn  the  herd  of  the 
approach  of  danger,  the  recollection  of  punishment  inflicted  for  a 
particular  action,  and  the  subsequent  avoidance  or  concealment  of 
that  action,  the  teachability  of  many  animals,  and  their  capacity  of 
forming  new  habits  or  of  improving  the  old  ones,  are  all  instsnwi 
of  the  same  kind  of  intellectual  power,  and  are  quite  di£Eerent  fion 
instinct,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  this  faculty  which  especially  pie- 
dominates  over  the  others  in  the  higher  classes  of  animali^  and 
which  finally  attains  its  maximum  of  development  in  the  hnmsn 
species. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 


Iir  examining  the  cranial  nerves,  we  shall  find  that  although  they 
at  firal  seem  quite  different  in  their  distribution  and  properties 
bwn  the  spinal  nerves,  yet  they  are  in  reality  arranged  for  the 
part  on  the  same  plan,  and  may  be  studied  in  a  similar 


At  the  outset,  however,  we  find  that  there  are  three  of  the 
oimiiial  nerves,  commonly  so  called,  which  must  be  arranged  in  a 
ebuB  by  themselves ;  since  they  have  no  character  in  common  with 
the  other  nerves  originating  either  from  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 
These  are  the  three  nerves  of  special  sense;  viz.,  the  Olfactory,  Optic, 
and  Auditory.  They  are,  properly  speaking,  not  so  much  nerves 
as  commissures,  connecting  difterent  parts  of  the  encephalic  mass 
with  each  other.  They  are  neither  sensitive  nor  motor,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  these  terms;  but  are  capable  of  conveying 
only  the  special  sensation  characteristic  of  the  organ  with  which 
Ihey  are  connected. 

Olfactoby  Nerves. — We  have  already  described  the  so-called 
olfaotory  nerves  as  being  in  reality  commissures,  connecting  the 
olfiustory  ganglia  with  the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  The  masses 
ntnated  upon  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  are  com- 
posed of  gray  matter;  and  even  the  filaments  which  they  send 
ootward  to  be  distributed  in  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane, 
aie  gray  and  gelatinous  in  their  texture,  and  quite  different  from 
Ilia  fibres  of  ordinary  nerves.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  not  very 
wall  adapted  for  direct  experiment  It  is,  however,  at  least  certain 
with  regard  to  them  that  they  serve  to  convey  the  special  sensation 
of  smell;  that  their  mechanical  irritation  does  not  give  rise  to 
wther  pain  or  convulsions;  and  that  finally  their  destruction, 
together  with  that  of  the  olfactory  ganglia,  does  not  occasion  any 
psjalysis  nor  loss  of  ordinary  seusibility. 
25 
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Optic  Nerves. — We  have  already  given  Bome  aooonnt  of  Uwn 
nerves  and  their  decussations,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina.  They  consist  of  rounded  bundles  of 
white  fibres,  running  between  the  tubercles  and  the  retinn.  As 
the  retinsD  themselves  are  membranous  expansions  consisting  mostly 
of  vesicular  or  cellular  nervous  matter,  the  optic  nerves,  or  "tract%** 
must  be  regarded  as  commissures  connecting  the  retinsa  with  the 
tubercles.  We  have  also  seen  that  they  serve,  by  some  of  their 
fibres,  to  connect  the  two  retin»  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  two 
tubercles  with  each  other. 

The  optic  nerves  convey  only  the  special  impression  of  light  from 
without  inward,  and  give  origin  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  opiio 
tubercles,  by  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  contract  According  lo 
Longet,  the  optic  nerves  are  absolutely  insensible  to  pain  throughoit 
their  entire  length.  When  a  galvanic  current  is  passed  through 
the  eyeball,  or  when  the  retina  is  touched  in  operations  upon  the 
eye,  the  irritation  has  been  found  to  produce  the  impression  of 
luminous  sparks  and  flashes,  instead  of  an  ordinary  painful  sensatioD. 
The  impression  of  colored  rings  or  spots  may  be  easily  produced 
by  compressing  the  eye  in  particular  directions;  and  a  sudden 
stroke  upon  the  eyeball  will  often  give  rise  to  an  apparent  die- 
charge  of  brilliant  sparks.  Division  of  the  optic  nerves  prodaces 
complete  blindness,  but  does  not  destroy  ordinary  sensibility  in  aoj 
part  of  the  eye,  nor  occasion  any  muscular  paralysis. 

Auditory  Nerves. — The  nervous  expansion  in  the  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear  contains,  like  the  retina,  vesicles  or  cells  as  wdl  as 
fibres;  and  the  auditory  nerves  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  like 
the  optic  and  olfactory,  as  commissural  in  their  character.  Thej 
are  also,  like  the  preceding,  destitute  of  ordinary  sensibility.  Ac- 
cording to  Longet,  they  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  without  giving 
rise  to  any  sensation  of  pain.  They  serve  to  convey  to  the  brain 
the  special  sensation  of  sound,  and  seem  incapable  of  transmittiiig 
any  other.  Longet'  relates  an  experiment  performed  by  Volta  ia 
which,  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  the  ears,  the  observer 
experienced  the  sensation  of  an  interrupted  hissing  noise,  so  long 
as  the  connection  of  the  wires  was  maintained.  Jnflammstioot 
within  the  ear,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  are  oftien  acoompanied  faj 
the  perception  of  various  noises,  like  the  ringing  of  bells,  the 

•  Traits  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  2S6. 
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washing  of  the  waves,  the  humming  of  insects;  sounds  which  have 
no  ezftemal  existence,  but  which  are  simulated  by  the  morbid  irri- 
tation of  the  auditory  nerve. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  detailed  above  that  the  nerves  of 
special  sense  are  neither  motor  nor  sensitive,  properly  speaking; 
and  that  they  are  distinct  in  their  nature  from  the  ordinary  spinal 
nerves. 

The  remainder  of  the  cranial  nerves,  however,  have  no  such 
essential  peculiarities.  Some  of  them  are  exclusively  motor  in 
character,  others  exclusively  sensitive ;  while  most  of  them  exhibit 
the  two  properties  to  a  certain  extent,  as  mixed  nerves.  They 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  three  pairs,  according  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  distributed,  corresponding  very  closely 
with  the  motor  and  sensitive  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  According 
to  such  a  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  would  be  as 
follows: — 

Cranial  Nbbtbs. 

Nerve*  of  Special  Sense, 

1.  Olfactory.    2.  Optio.    3.  Auditory. 


Motor  NervM. 

DUtribated  to 

BensltiTe  IfervM. 

r  Motor  ocoli  com.           1 

Patheticus 

lit  PAUL 

Motor  oc.  ezti^mnfl 
SmaU  root  of  5th  pair 
.  Facial 

Face. 

Large  root  of  5  th  p 

2d  PAUL 

Sublingual 

Tongue. 

Olomo-pharyngeal. 

3d  PAUL 

Spinal  accessory 

Neck,  &c. 

Pneomogastric. 

The  above  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  not  absolutely 
perfect  in  all  its  details.  Thus,  while  the  sublingual  supplies  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  alone,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  sends  part  of 
its  sensitive  fibres  to  the  tongue  and  part  to  the  pharynx;  and 
while  the  large  root  of  the  6th  pair  is  mostly  distributed  in  the 
fiice,  one  of  its  branches,  viz.,  the  gustatory,  is  distributed  to  the 
tongue.  Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  however,  the  above 
division  of  the  cranial  nerves  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  as  an  assistant  in  the  study  of  their  func- 
tions. 

There  is  no  impropriety,  moreover,  in  regarding  all  the  motor 
branches  distributed  upon  the  face  as  one  nerve;  since  even  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  originate  from  the  spinal  cord, 
each  by  several  distinct  filaments,  which  are  associated  into  a  single 
bundle  only  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  point  of  origin.    The 
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mere  fSetct  that  two  nerves  leave  the  cavity  of  the  craniam  bj  dw 
•arne  foramen  does  not  indicate  that  they  have  the  same  w  evea  a 
similar  function.    Thus  the  facial  and  auditory  both  escape  tnm 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  foramen  auditorium  internum,  asd 
yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  entirely  distinct  in  Asir 
nature  and  fVinetions.    It  is  the  ultimate  distribution  of  a  nervs^ 
and  not  its  course  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  that  indieHes 
its  physiological  character  and  position.    For  while  the  nltimate 
distribution  of  any  particular  nerve  is  always  the  same,  its  amage- 
ment  as  to  trunks  and  branches  may  vary,  in  diflforeni  speeia 
of  animals,  with  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  lbs 
skull.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fact  first  pointed  oat  by  Dr. 
Jeffries  Wyman^  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  of  the 
bullfrog.    In  this  animal,  both  the  facial  nerve  and  motor  oeoE 
extemus,  instead  of  arising  as  distinct  nerves,  are  actually  given 
off  as  branches  of  the  6th  pair ;  while  their  ultimate  distribntioD  ii 
the  same  as  in  other  animals.    All  the  motor  and  sensitive  nerves 
distributed  to  the  face  are  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  so  manj 
different  branches  of  the  same  trunk ;  varying  sometimes  in 
course,  but  always  the  same  in  their  ultimate  distribution. 


MOTOR  NERVES. 

The  motor  nerves  of  the  head  are  in  all  respects  identical  in  their 
properties  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  For,  io 
the  first  place,  they  are  distributed  to  muscles,  and  not  to  tbe 
integument  or  to  mucous  membranes;  secondly,  their  divisios 
causes  muscular  paralysis ;  and  thirdly,  mechanical  irritation  ap> 
plied  at  their  origin  produces  muscular  contraction  in  the  parts  Io 
which  they  are  distributed,  but  does  not  give  rise  to  a  painflil 
sensation.  In  several  instances,  nevertheless,  the  motor  nerve% 
though  insensible  at  their  origin,  show  a  certain  degree  of  sensibi- 
lity when  irritated  after  their  exit  from  the  skull,  owing  to  fibres 
of  communication  which  they  receive  from  the  purely  sensitive 
nerves.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  spinal  nervesi  the  motor 
and  sensitive  filaments  of  which  are  at  first  distinct  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots,  but  afterward  mingle  with  each  otheri  oe 
leaving  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal. 

*  Nerroos  Sjdiem  of  Raiui  pipienB ;  pablished  bj  th«  Smithsonian  ImtitntiaB. 
WanhiDgton,  1853. 
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MotobOouli  (Tomhunis. — This  nenre,  which  is  sometimes  known 
by  the  more  oonvenient  name  of  the  oculo-motorius^  originates  from 
the  inner  edge  of  the  crus  cerebri,  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
orbit  by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  is  distributed  to  the  levator 
palpebrsd  superioris,  and  to  all  the  muscles  moving  the  eyeball, 
except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique.  Its  irritation 
aooordingly  produces  convulsive  movements  in  these  parts,  and 
its  division  has  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  muscles  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  superior  eyelid  falls  down  over  the  pupil,  and 
cannot  be  raised,  owing  to  the  inaction  of  its  levator  muscle,  so 
that  the  eye  appears  constantly  half  shut  This  condition  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ^  ptosis."  The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  also 
nearly  suspended,  and  permanent  external  strabismus  takes  place, 
owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  while  the  ex- 
ternal rectus,  animated  by  a  different  nerve,  preserves  its  activity. 

Pathbticus. — This  nerve,  which  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
mnade  of  the  eyeball,  is  similar  in  its  general  properties  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Its  section  causes  paralysis  of  the  above  muscle,  without 
any  loss  of  sensibility. 

MoTOB  ExTBRNUS. — This  nerve,  the  sixth  pair,  according  to  the 
usual  anatomical  arrangement,  is  distributed  to  the  external  rectus 
muscle  of  the  eyeball.  Its  division  or  injury  by  disease  is  followed 
by  internal  strabismus,  owing  to  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal 
rectos  musde. 

SiCALL  Root  of  5tu  Paib. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  5th 
pair  of  nerves  arises  by  two  roots,  which  run  in  dose  proximity 
to  each  other,  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The 
flbrea  of  the  smaller  root,  however,  do  not  mingle  at  all  vrith  the 
sabstance  of  the  ganglion,  but  pass  underneath  it,  as  a  distinct  bun- 
dle, and  emerge  afterward  from  the  skull  by  the  foramen  ovale  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  as  a  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  branch  of 
the  6th  pair.  While  the  remainder  of  the  6th  pair  is  distributed 
to  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes  about  the  fiaoe,  aU  the 
fibres  derived  from  this  smaUer  root  are  sent  to  the  moscles  con- 
oemed  in  mastication,  viz.,  the  great  temporal,  the  maaseter,  the 
internal  and  external  pterygoids,  the  digastric,  and  the  mylo-hyoid. 
It  is  therefore  sometimes  known  as  the  **  masticator"  nerve.  It  is 
exdusively  the  motor  nerve  of  these  muscles;  for  while  galvaniza- 
tion of  the  large  root  of  the  5th  pair,  according  to  Longet,  pro- 
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daces  no  oonTolnTe  movement,  bat  only  a  painful  aenntioD,  if  tite 
irritation  be  applied  to  the  small  root  alone,  tbe  abore  nnaclfla  ars 
immediatelj  thrown  into  contraction,  and  the  jawa  violently  bringbt 
together.  Section  of  this  nerre  paralyzes  the  mosolea  of  i 
tion,  withoat  aSectiog  the  other  muscles  of  the  face. 


Facial. — This  nerve  was  known  to  the  older  anatomists  aa  (he 
"  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair."  It  leaves  the  oavity  of  tbe 
cranium  by  the  internal  auditory  foramen,  in  company  with  tbe 
auditory  nerve;  and  as  the  latter  is  of  a  softer  consistency  than  (be 
fecial,  they  have  received  the  names  respectively  of  the  "  portio 
mollis"  and  "  portio  dura"  of  the  seventh  pair.  There  is,  however, 
no  physiological  connection  between  these  two  nerves;  for  whils 
the  auditory  is  spread  out  in  the  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  (he  beisl 
pnsaes  onward  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  boos^ 
emerges  at  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  bends  round  beneath  the 
external  ear,  and  passes  forward  through  the  substanoe  of  tbe 
parotid  gland,  forming  a  plexus,  called  the  ''pes  anaerinas,"  by  the 
abundant  inosculation  of  its  branches.  It  then  sends  its  filamenb 
forward  in  a  diverging  course,  and  ia  finally  distribatad  to  the 
superficial  muscles  of  tbe  face;  those,  namely,  which  are  conoemod 
in  the  production  of  expression.  (Fig.  146.) 

The  facial,  conaeqneotly,  is  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  &ce.  It  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  transmitting  sen- 
sitive impressions,  since  it  has  been 
frequently  shown  that  after  seetiOD 
of  the  5th  pair,  the  facial  remaining 
entire,  the  sensibility  of  tbe  Emm  it 
completely  lost;  so  that  the  integu- 
ment may  be  cut,  pricked,  burned, 
or  lacerated,  without  any  sign  of 
pain  being  exhibited  by  the  ani- 
mal. The  facial,  therefore,  does  not 
transmit  sensation  from  these  parts; 
and  its  division,  which  was  fbnnerly 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  tie  dooloa- 
leux,  is  accordingly  altogether  in- 
capable of  relieving  neuralgie  pains. 
This  nerve  is,  however,  directly  connected  with  muscular  action. 
Mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  of  its  fibres  produces  convulnve 
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twitchingB  in  the  nostrils,  lips,  cheeks,  kc.  Section  of  the  facial 
on  one  side,  its  destruction  by  disease,  or  compression  by  a  tumor, 
induces  the  extremely  characteristic  affection  known  as  ^facial 
pnralysis.**  The  affected  side  of  the  face  in  these  cases,  up  to  the 
median  line,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  motion,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  natural  expression.  The  corner  of  the  mouth  falls  down- 
ward, and  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  face  is  drawn  over  to  the 
opposite  side  by  the  force  of  the  antagonistic  muscles.  The  lips 
are  unable  to  retain  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva  dribbles 
away  from  between  them,  giving  to  the  face  a  remarkably  vacant 
and  helpless  appearance.  The  lower  eyelid  also  sinks  downward 
fkx>m  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle,  and  the  eye  cannot  be 
oompletely  closed.  It  will  be  observed  that  precisely  opposite  effects 
are  produced  upon  the  eyelids  by  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motorius 
and  of  the  facial.  In  the  former  instance,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
levator  palpebrsd  superioris,  the  eye  is  always  partially  closed;  in 
the  latter,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis,  it  is  always  par- 
tially open. 

Though  the  facial,  however,  be  essentially  a  motor  nerve,  yet  its 
principal  branches  distributed  to  the  face  have  a  certain  degree  of 
sensibility;  that  is,  when  irritated  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  the 
animal  immediately  gives  evidence  of  a  painful  sensation.  Longet 
has  shown,  by  an  extremely  ingenious  mode  of  experiment,^  that 
this  sensibility  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  does  not  depend  on 
any  sensitive  fibres  of  its  own,  but  upon  those  which  it  derives 
/irwn  inoeeubUion  with  the  fifth  pair.  He  exposes,  for  example,  the 
fiusial  nerve  in  the  dog,  and  irritating  its  principal  branches  one 
after  the  other,  at  each  application  of  the  irritant  there  are  evident 
mgns  of  pain.  He  then  divides  the  facial  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit 
firom  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  and  finds  that,  after  this  operation, 
the  sensibility  of  its  branches  still  remains.  The  fibres,  accordingly, 
npon  which  this  sensibility  depends,  do  not  pass  out  with  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  but  are  derived  from  some  other  source.  The  experi- 
menter, then,  upon  another  animal,  divides  the  6th  pair  within  the 
skull,  leaving  the  facial  untouched ;  and  afterward,  on  irritating  as 
before  the  exposed  branches  of  the  latter  nerve,  he  finds  that  its 
•ensibility  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  by  filaments,  accordingly, 
derived  from  the  5th  pair,  that  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  is 
communicated  to  the  branches  of  the  facial. 

I  Trait«  de  Physiologie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  354-s557. 
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These  fiu^ts  aoooant  for  the  peculiar  oironmstaiice  tliali  in 
of  tic  douloorenz,  the  spasmodic  pain  sometimes  follows  exaetly  As 
course  of  the  ikcial  nenre,  viz :  from  behind  the  ear  forward  npoa 
the  side  of  the  fSetce ;  and  yet  the  section  of  this  nenra  does  noi  pml 
an  end  to  the  neuralgia,  but  only  causes  paralysis  of  the  fteU 
muscles. 

SuBLiKQUAL. — The  Sublingual  nerve  originates  from  the  anterior 
and  lateral  portions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  passing  oat  hj 
the  anterior  condyloid  foramen,  is  distributed  exclusively  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue.  Irritation  of  its  fibres  in  any  part  of  thsir 
course  produces  convulsive  twitching  in  this  oi^gan.  Its  seetioa 
paralyzes  completely  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  without  afSnliag 
directly  the  sensibility  of  its  mucous  membrane.  If  irritated  at  iH 
origin,  the  sublingual  nerve,  according  to  the  experiments  of  LcHigel^ 
is  entirely  insensible ;  but  if  the  irritation  be  applied  in  the  middle 
of  its  course,  signs  of  pain  are  immediately  manifested.  Its  senn- 
bility,  like  that  of  the  facial,  is  consequently  derived  from  its  inos- 
culating with  other  sensitive  nerves  after  its  emergence  fiom  the 
skdL 

Spinal  Aggbssobt. — This  nerve  originates  by  many  filamenti 
from  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  below  the  level  of  the  pnsa- 
mogastric,  and  also  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  q>inal  oori, 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  upper  five  or  ax 
cervical  nerves.  Its  fibres  pass  upward,  enter  the  cavity  of  the  cn> 
nium  by  the  foramen  magnum,  and  again  emerge  from  it  by  the 
posterior  foramen  lacerum,  in  company  with  the  jugular  rein  and 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  gives  off  an  important  branch  of  communication.  It  ii 
finally  distributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  above  muscles,  however,  are  also  supplied  by  branches  firon 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  nerves ;  and  consequently,  it  has  been  found 
that  division  of  the  spinal  accessory  is  not  followed  by  their  con* 
plete  paralysis ;  but  only  by  a  certain  debility,  owing  to  their  having 
lost  a  part  of  their  motor  force.  The  stemo-mastoid  and  trapesm 
serve  as  accessory  muscles  of  respiration,  and  come  into  play  when 
the  respiratory  movements  are  unusually  hurried  or  laboriooa 
The  spinal  accessory  was  regarded  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  especially 
devoted  to  this  function  in  the  above  muscles,  and  was,  therefore^ 
called,  by  him,  the  **  superior  respiratory  nerve." 
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The  Bpinal  aooesBory  has  been  found  by  Bernard  to  be  insensible 
ttfc  its  origin,  like  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves;  but  if  irri- 
tated after  its  exit  from  the  skull,  it  gives  signs  of  sensibility.  This 
may  be  attributed  to  its  receiving  filaments  of  inosculation  from  the 
anterior  branches  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.  The  rea- 
son for  the  above  anatomical  fact,  viz^  that  motor  nerves  are  sup- 
plied during  their  course  with  sensitive  fibres  by  inosculation, 
beoomes  evident  when  we  reflect  that  the  muscles  themselves  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  sensibility,  though  less  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  integument  and  to  some  parts  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. This  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  undoubtedly  essential 
to  the  perfect  performance  of  their  function;  and,  as  the  motor 
nervcB  are  incapable  by  themselves  of  transmitting  sensitive  im- 
pressions, they  are  joined,  soon  after  their  origin,  by  other  filaments 
which  communicate  to  them  the  necessary  power. 


SENSITIVE  NERVES. 

The  three  sensitive  nerves  originating  from  the  brain  are  the 
large  root  of  the  5th  pair,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  pneu mo- 
gastric  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  all  their  essential  properties, 
they  correspond  with  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Like 
them  they  are  inexcitable,  but  extremely  sensitive.  Irritated  at 
their  point  of  origin,  they  give  rise  to  acutely  painful  sensations, 
bat  to  no  convulsive  movements.  Secondly,  if  divided  at  the  same 
•iiaation,  the  operation  is  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
motive  power.  Each  of  these  nerves,  furthermore,  like  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  is  provided  with  a  ganglion  through 
which  its  fibres  pass :  the  5th  pair,  with  the  Casserian  ganglion, 
situated  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  with  the  ganglion  of  Andersch, 
situated  in  the  jugular  fossa;  while  the  pneumogastric  presents, 
just  before  ito  passage  through  the  jugular  foramen,  a  ganglion 
known  as  the  ganglion  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  Finally,  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  all  these  nerves,  beyond  the  situation  of  their 
ganglia,  are  intermingled  with  others  of  a  motor  origin.  The  large 
root  of  the  5th  pair,  which  is  exclusively  sensitive,  is  accompanied 
by  the  fibres  of  the  small  root,  which  are  exclusively  motor.  The 
glosso-pharyngeal  receives  motor  filaments  from  the  facial  and  spinal 
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aooessorj,  becoming  oonsequently  a  mixed  nenre  outside  the  ert- 
nial  cavity ;  while  the  pDeumogastric  is  joined  by  fibres  ftom  the 
spinal  accessory  and  various  other  nerves  of  a  motor  charaoler. 
These  nerves,  accordingly,  are  exclusively  sensitive  only  at  their 
point  of  origin.  Though  they  afterward  retain  the  predominatiiig 
character  of  sensitive  nerves,  they  are  yet  found,  if  irritated  in  the 
middle  of  their  course,  to  be  intermingled  with  motor  fibres,  aad 
to  have  consequently  acquired,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  charMAer 
of  mixed  nerves. 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  between  the  cranial  and  spinal  ntrrm 
is  complete. 

Fifth  Paib. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  remarkabk 
in  its  properties  of  all  the  cranial  nerves.  It  is  the  sensitive  nerve 
of  the  face,  and  of  the  adjoining  mucous  membranes.  We  have 
already  described  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  small  root 
of  this  nerve.  The  large  root,  after  emerging  from  the  outer  and 
under  surface  of  the  pons  Varolii,  passes  forward  over  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  there 
expands  into  a  crescentic-shaped  swelling,  containing  a  quantity  of 
gray  matter  with  which  its  fibres  are  intermingled,  and  whidi  is 
known  as  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The  fibres  of  the  smaller  root, 
as  already  remarked,  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  thie 
ganglion,  but  may  be  seen  passing  beneath  it  as  a  distinct  bundle, 
and  continuing  their  course  forward  to  the  foramen  ovale,  through 
which  they  emerge  from  the  skull.  From  the  anterior  and  extemtl 
border  of  the  Casserian  ganglion,  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  nerre 
emerges  in  three  separate  branches,  viz^  the  ophthalmic,  the  ea- 
perior  maxillary,  and  the  inferior  maxillary.  The  first  of  these, 
viz.,  the  ophthalmic,  is  so  called  because  it  passes  through  the 
orbit  of  the  eye.  It  enters  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  and  runs  along 
the  upper  portion  of  the  orbit,  sending  branches  to  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  conjane- 
tiva,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  also  sends 
off  a  small  branch  (nasal  branch)  which  penetrates  into  the  nasal 
passages  and  supplies  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  It  then 
emerges  upon  the  face  by  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  integument  of  the  forehead  and  side  of  the  head  aa 
far  back  as  the  vertex. 

The  second  branch  of  this  nerve,  or  the  superior  maxillary,  paasea 
out  by  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  runs  along  the  longptudinal  canal 
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in  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  giving  off  branches  daring  its  passage 

to  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the  antnim  maxillare.     It  Anally 

emergea  upon  the   middle  of  the  ^K-  ^^7- 

hoe  b^  the  iDfre-orbital  foramen, 

tJtd  is  distributed  to  the  lower  eye- 

Hd,  the   nose,  the   cheek   and  the 

upper  tip. 

The  third,  or  inferior  maxillarj 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  leaves  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  by  the  fora- 
men ovale.  It  first  sends  off  a  few 
branches  to  the  integument  of  the 
temple  and  external  ear,  then  a 
large  and  important  branch,  viz., 
the  "gustatory"  or  "lingual"  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  anterior  two-th  i  rds 
1^  the  tongue.     The  main  trunk 

then  enters  the  inferior  dental  canal,    iir/hnDciiT  s  inr«rim  uuiiurr  bnoch. 
Moda  nerves  to  the  teeth  of  the 

lower  jaw,  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen,  and  is  finally  distributed 
to  the  int^ument  of  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  inferior  part  of  the  face. 

This  nerve  is  accordingly  distributed  to  the  sensitive  surfaces, 
that  is,  the  integument  and  mucous  membranes,  about  the  face. 
A  few  of  its  fibres  are  sent  also  to  the  muscles  of  the  face ;  but 
these  fibres  are  sensitive  in  their  character,  and  serve  merely 
to  impart  to  the  muscles  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  Longet  that  if  the  ganglionic  portion  of  this 
nerve  be  irritated  by  a  galvanic  current,  no  convulsive  movements 
whatever  are  produced,  even  in  those  muscles  which  are  supplied 
with  filaments  from  its  infra-orbital  and  mental  branches;  but  if 
its  smaller  or  non -ganglionic  root  be  irritated  in  the  same  way, 
contractions  instantly  folluw  in  the  muscles  of  mastication. 

Irritation  of  the  5th  pair,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  of 
its  lai^er  root  behind  the  Casserian  ganglion,  produces  intense  pain. 
Its  division  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  ia- 
tc^^amentof  the  face,  the  lips,  the  conjunctiva,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nares  and  mouth.  The  sense  of  tante  is  also  destroyed 
throngboDt  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  the 
paralysis  of  Ac  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve.     The  skin  of  the  fuou 
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mftj  tben  be  pricked,  burned,  cot  or  laeeiitcd  in  wnj  wsjr,  whfaMl 
producing  pain,  and  eren  apparently  without  the  knowledge  of  dM 
animal  opon  whom  the  operation  ia  perfermed. 

The  5th  pair,  beside  snppljing  the  Knsibility  of  the  integm—i I 
of  the  hctf  haa  a  peculiar  and  important  inflaenoe  on  the 
of  special  aenaa.  This  inflaenoe  appears  to  eonsiat  in  aome 
tion  between  the  action  of  the  5th  pair  and  the  prooeaaea  of  nutrition; 
so  that  when  the  former  is  injured,  the  latter  become  immediatdy 
deranged*  For  the  perfect  action  of  any  one  of  the  oigaaa  nf 
special  aenae^  two  ocmditions  are  necessary :  firsts  the  aenaibilitj  nf 
the  ^Mcial  nenre  belonging  to  it^  and,  secondly,  the  integrity  of  dM 
component  parte  of  the  organ  itself.  Now  as  the  notrition  of  As 
organ  ii^  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  5th  pair,  asiy 
serious  injury  to  this  nenre  produces  a  derangement  in  tlie  tisnv 
of  the  organ,  and  consequently  interferes  with  the  due  perfonnsaos 
of  its  fanction. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  passages,  for  ezamph^  ii 
supplied  by  two  different  nerves;  first,  the  olfieu^ry,  distribatsd 
throughout  its  upper  portion,  by  which  it  is  endowed  with  the 
special  sense  of  smell ;  and,  secondly,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  6A 
pair,  distributed  throughout  its  middle  and  lower  portionSi  by 
which  it  is  supplied  with  ordinary  sensibility.  Although  the 
Schneiderian  mucous  membrane,  therefore,  after  destruction  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  loses  altogether  its  power  of  distinguishing  odor^ 
properly  so  called,  such  as  the  odor  of  flowers,  of  turpentins^  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  like,  it  still  remains  senaitiTe  to 
the  action  of  vapors  which  are  merely  irritating  in  their  charadorf 
such  as  those  of  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  These  substanoea  act  by 
exciting  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane,  whidi  is 
supplied  by  fibres  of  the  5th  pair.  They  will  also  act  in  a  similsr 
manner  upon  the  integument,  or  upon  other  mucous  membianei 
endowed  with  general  sensibility ;  while  true  odors  are  perceptiUi 
by  the  olfactory  organ  alone. 

The  5th  pair  accordingly  supplies  general  sensibility  to  the  nanl 
passages,  and  this  property  wUI  remain  after  the  special  sense  of 
smell  has  been  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  5th  pair  itself  be 
divided,  not  only  is  general  sensibility  destroyed  in  the  Schneide^ 
ian  mucous  membrane,  but,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Longel^ 
a  disturbance  begins  to  take  place  in  the  nutrition  of  its  tissue^ 
by  which  it  is  gradually  rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of 
its  special  function,  and  the  power  of  smell  is  finally  lost    The 
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muoons  membrane,  under  these  circamstances,  beoomes  injected 
and  swollen,  assumes  a  fungous  consistency,  and  is  liable  to  bleed 
at  the  slightest  touch.  The  e£kct  of  this  alteration  is  to  blunt  or 
altogether  destroy  the  sense  of  smell.  It  is  owing  to  a  similar 
Qnnatural  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  the  power  of 
smell  is  always  more  or  less  impaired  in  cases  of  ooryza  and 
inflaenaa.  The  olfactory  nerves  become  inactive  in  consequence  of 
the  morbid  alteration  in  their  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  secre- 
tioos  which  cover  it. 

The  influence  of  this  nerve  over  the  organ  of  vision  is  still  more 
lemarkaUe.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  division  of 
the  6th  pair  within  the  cranium,  or  of  its  ophthalmic  branch,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  eye  which  usually 
goes  on  to  complete  and  permanent  destruction  of  the  organ. 
Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pupil  beoomes  contracted  and 
the  conjunctiva  loses  its  sensibility.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hoursi  the  cornea  begins  to  become  opaline,  and,  by  the  second 
day,  the  conjunctiva  is  already  inflamed  and  begins  to  discharge  a 
pomlent  secretion.  The  inflammation,  after  commencing  in  the 
oonjunctiva,  increases  in  intensity  and  soon  spreads  to  the  iris, 
which  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  cornea  grows  constantly  more  opaque,  until  it  is  at  last 
altogether  impermeable  to  light,  and  vision  is  consequently  sus- 
pended. Blindness,  therefore,  does  not  result  in  these  instances 
fiom  any  direct  aftection  of  the  optic  nerve  or  of  the  retina,  but  is 
owing  simply  to  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
action  goes  on  until  it  results  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea  and  dis- 
charge of  the  humors  of  the  eye ;  sometimes,  aft^r  the  lapse  of 
aeveral  days,  the  inflammatory  appearances  subside,  and  the  eye  is 
finally  restored  to  its  natural  condition. 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that,  although  the  above  oonse- 
qoenoes  always  follow  division  of  the  5th  pair  when  performed  at 
the  level  of  the  CSasserian  ganglion,  or  between  it  and  the  eyeball, 
they  are  either  much  diminished  in  intensity  or  altogether  wanting 
when  the  division  is  made  at  a  point  posterior  to  the  ganglion. 
This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  influence  of  the  6th 
pair  on  the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball  does  not  reside  in  its  own 
proper  fibres,  but  in  some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which  join 
the  6th  pair  at  the  level  of  the  Casserian  ganglion.  If  the  section 
accordingly  be  made  at  this  point,  or  in  front  of  it,  the  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  will  be  divided  with  the  others,  and  inflammation  of 
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the  eye  will  resalt ;  but  if  the  section  be  made  behind  the  gaoglioi, 
the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  will  escape  division,  and  the  injnrioM 
effects  upon  the  eye  will  be  wanting.  Such  is  the  explmnataoi 
usually  given  of  the  above-mentioned  facts;  but  the  queetioiihii 
not  as  yet  been  determined  in  a  direct  manner. 

Division  of  the  6th  pair  destroys  also  the  general  sensibility  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  lining  membrane  of  which  ii 
supplied  bj  its  filaments.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  and  ili 
consequent  alterations,  it  is  well  known,  interfere  seriously  wiA 
the  sense  of  hearing.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  fat  ta 
accumulation  of  cerumen  to  take  place  after  inflammation  of  this 
part,  so  as  to  block  up  the  canal  and  produce  partial  or  oomplsiB 
deafness.  It  has  not  been  ascertained,  however,  whether  diviaoa 
of  the  6th  pair  is  usually  followed  by  similar  changes  in  this  part 

The  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair  supplies  the  anterior  ex* 
tremity  and  middle  portion  of  the  tongue  both  with  general  sens* 
bility  and  with  the  power  of  taste.  The  sensibility  of  the  toogiie 
is  accordingly  provided  for  by  two  different  nerves ;  in  its  anterior 
two-thirds,  by  the  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair;  in  its  posterior 
third,  by  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal. 

The  fSftcial  branches  of  the  6th  pair  are  the  ordinary  seat  of  tie 
douloureux.  This  affection  is  not  unfrequently  confined  to  eithff 
the  supra-orbital,  the  infra-orbital,  or  the  mental  branch ;  and  tho 
pain  may  be  accurately  traced  in  the  direction  of  their  diverging 
fibres.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  painful  sensations 
sometimes  also  follow  the  course  of  the  facial,  owing  to  some  sen- 
sitive filaments  which  that  nerve  receives  from  the  6th  pair. 

Glosso-Phartngeal. — This  nerve  originates  from  the  latanl 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  passes  outward,  and  enters  the 
posterior  foramen  lacerum  in  company  with  the  pneumogastric  and 
spinal  accessory.  While  in  the  jugular  fossa  it  presents  a  gangliform 
enlargement,  called  the  ganglion  of  Andersch,  below  the  level  of 
which  it  receives  branches  of  communication  from  the  facial  and  the 
spinal  accessory.  It  then  runs  downward  and  forward  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  piUare 
of  the  fauces,  soft  palate,  middle  ear,  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
It  also  sends  some  branches  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  neighboring  muscles.  Longet  has  found  this  nerve  at  its  origin 
to  be  exclusively  sensitive ;  but  below  the  level  of  its  ganglion  it 
has  been  found  by  various  observers  to  be  both  sensitive  and  motor, 
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owing  to  the  fibres  of  commanication  received  from  the  motor  nerves 
mentioned  above.  Its  final  distribution  is,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  principally  to  sensitive  surfaces.  The  principal  office  of  this 
nerve  is  to  impart  the  sense  of  taste  to  those  parts  of  the  tongue  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  It  also  presides  over  the  general  sensibility 
of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 

There  are  certain  reflex  actions,  furthermore,  which  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  After  the 
food  has  been  thoroughly  masticated,  it  is  carried,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  sides  of  the  mouth,  through  the  fauces, 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 
Thia  produces  an  impression  which,  conveyed  to  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  the  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  excites  the 
moacles  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx  by  reflex  action.  The  food  is 
consequently  grasped  by  these  muscles,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  will,  and  the  process  of  deglutition  is  commenced.  This  action 
is  not  only  involuntary,  but  it  will  frequently  take  place  even  in 
opposition  to  the  will.  The  food,  once  past  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces, 
is  beyond  the  control  of  volition,  and  cannot  be  returned  except  by 
convulsive  action,  equally  involuntary  in  its  character. 

Natural  stimulants,  therefore,  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  excite  deglutition;  unnatural  stimulants,  applied  to 
the  same  part,  excite  vomiting.  If  the  finger  be  introduced  into 
the  fauces  and  pharynx,  or  if  the  mucous  membrane  of  these  parts 
be  irritated  by  prolonged  tickling  with  the  end  of  a  feather,  the 
sensation  of  nausea,  conveyed  through  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve, 
is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  produce  immediate  and  copious  vomit- 
ing. This  method  may  often  be  successfully  employed  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  when  it  is  desirable  to  excite  vomiting  rapidly,  and  when 
emetic  medicines  are  not  at  hand. 

Pneuiiogastric. — Owing  to  the  numerous  connections  of  the 
pneumogastric  with  other  nerves,  its  varied  and  extensive  distribu- 
tion, and  the  important  character  of  its  functions,  this  is  properly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nerves  in  the  whole  body. 
Owing  to  the  wandering  course  of  its  fibres,  which  are  distributed 
to  no  less  than  four  different  vital  organs,  viz.,  the  heart,  lungs, 
stomach,  and  liver,  as  well  as  to  several  other  parts  of  secondary 
importance,  it  has  been  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  par  vagum. 
The  pneumogastric  arises,  by  a  number  of  separate  filaments,  from 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  groove  between 
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Fig.  148. 


iba  cdivu7  and  restiform  bodi«8.  Theae  fiUtnento  nnito  into  ■ 
single  trunk,  wbiclt  emerges  from  the  onniam  by  the  jngnlar  fbn- 
men,  where  it  is  provided  with  a  longitudinal  ganglionic  *wdlia( 
the  "ganglion  of  the  pneumogastrio  nerve."  Inunediately  batoi 
the  level  of  this  ganglion  the  nerve  receives  an  important  biaaA 
of  communication  from  the  apinal  m»» 
Bory,  and  afterward  from  the  facial,  tbs 
sublingual,  and  the  anterior  branohn  d 
the  first  and  second  cervioals. 

At  its  origin,  the  pneumogastrio  is  ex- 
clusively a  sensitive  nerve.  Irrititid 
above  the  sitoatiou  of  its  ganglion,  it  bti 
been  found  to  convey  painfU  iwnimTvm 
alone;  but  if  the  irritation  be  iq)pliedlt 
a  lower  level,  it  causes  at  Ae  same  tioe 
muscular  contractions,  owing  to  the  fila- 
ments which  it  has  received  from  tbs 
above  mentioned  motor  nerves.  It  be- 
comes^ consequently,  after  emerging  fn» 
the  cranial  cavity,  a  mixed  nerve;  ni 
has  accordingly,  in  nearly  all  its  branches, 
a  double  distnbntion,  viz^  to  the  moeoa 
membranes  and  the  muscular  coat  of  tin 
orgaoa  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  passing  down  the  neck  this  nerve 
sends  branches  to  the  mucous  membruMS 
and  muscular  coat  of  the  pharynx,  ceso- 
pbagus,  and  respiratory  passagoB.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  an  the  t*o 
laryngeal  nerves,  viz.,  the  superior  and 
inferior.     The  superior  laryngeal  nerv^ 
which  is  given  off  from  the  trunk  of  ths 
pneumogastrio  just  after  it  has  emerged 
from  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  passes  dowa- 
\   ward  and  forward,  penetrates  the  larynx 
■ml  *.  i-°«iBi«i..r7  briHhH.  ».  by  an  opening  in  the  aide  of  the  tbyio- 
"  '        **''  byoid  membrane,  and  is  distributed  to  As 

muoous  mombraue  of  the  larynx  and  glottis,  and  also  to  a  wigla 
laryngeal  muscle,  viz.,  the  crico-thyroid.  This  branch  is  theiefim 
partly  musoular,  but  mostly  sensitive  in  its  distribution.  The  infe- 
rior laryngeal  branch  is  given  off*  just  after  the  poeutnogastric  his 
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entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest  It  curves  round  the  subclavian 
artery  on  the  right  side  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on  the  le(t,  and 
aaoeada  in  the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  to  the 
larynx.  It  then  enters  the  larynx  between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  thyroid,  and  is  distributed  to  all  the  mus- 
dfls  of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  crico-thyroid.  This 
himnch  is,  therefore,  exclusively  muscular  in  its  distribution. 

The  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric,  after  supplying  the  above 
branches,  as  well  as  sending  numerous  filaments  in  the  neck  to  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  gives  off  in  the  chest  its  pulmonary 
branches,  which  follow  the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  lungs  to  their 
minutest  ramifications.  It  then  passes  into  the  abdomen  and  sup- 
plies the  muscular  and  mucous  layers  of  the  stomach,  ramifying 
over  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  organ;  after 
which  its  fibres  spread  out  and  are  distributed  to  the  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,  and  gall-bladder. 

The  functions  of  the  pneumogastric  will  now  be  successively 
studied  in  the  various  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

Pharynx  and  (Esophagus. — The  reflex  action  of  deglutition, 
which  has  already  been  described  as  commencing  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx,  by  means  of  the  glosso*pharyngeal,  is  con- 
tinned  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pharynx  and  throughout  the 
caaophagus  by  the  pneumogastric.  As  the  food  is  compressed  by 
the  superior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx  and  forced  down- 
ward, it  excites  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  it  is  brought  in 
contact  and  gives  rise  to  another  contraction  of  the  middle  constric- 
tor. The  lower  constrictor  is  then  brought  into  action  in  its  turn 
in  a  similar  manner ;  and  a  wave-like  or  peristaltic  contraction  is 
thence  propagated  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  oesophagus, 
by  which  the  food  is  carried  rapidly  from  above  downwu^,  and 
conducted  at  last  to  the  stomach.  Each  successive  portion  of  the 
mnoous  membrane,  in  this  instance,  receives  in  turn  the  stimulus 
of  the  food,  and  excites  instantly  its  own  muscles  to  contraction ; 
so  that  the  food  passes  rapidly  from  one  end  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  other  by  an  action  which  is  wholly  reflex  in  character  and 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will.  Section  of  the 
pneumogastric,  or  of  its  pharyngeal  and  oesophageal  branches, 
destroys  therefore  at  the  same  time  the  sensibility  and  the  motive 
power  of  these  parts.  The  food  is  no  longer  conveyed  readily  to 
the  stomach,  but  accumulates  in  the  paralyzed  oesophagus,  into 
which  it  is  forced  by  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  mouth  and 
26 
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fiftuces,  and  by  the  ooDtinaed  action  of  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
pharynx. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  sensibility  of  the  tmo- 
phagus  is  very  slight,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  integument^  or 
even  of  the  mucous  membranes  near  the  exterior.  It  is  a  geneni 
rule,  in  fact,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  muoous  membranes  is  most 
acute  at  the  external  orifices  of  their  canals;  as,  for  example,  at  the 
lips,  anterior  nares,  anus,  orifice  of  the  urethra,  &c.  It  diminislMi 
constantly  from  without  inward,  and  disappears  altogether  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  surface.  The  sensibility  of  the  pharynx 
is  less  acute  than  that  of  the  mouth,  but  is  still  suflScient  to  enaUa 
us  to  perceive  the  contact  o^  ordinary  substances;  while  in  the 
oesophagus  we  are  not  usually  sensible  of  the  impression  of  tb 
food  as  it  passes  from  above  downward.  The  reflex  action  takes 
place  here  without  any  assistance  from  the  consciousness;  and  it 
is  only  when  substances  of  an  unusually  pungent  or  irritating 
nature  are  mingled  with  the  food,  that  its  passage  through  the 
oesophagus  produces  a  distinct  sensation. 

Larynx. — We  have  already  described  the  course  and  distributioii 
of  the  two  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  is  principally  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  laiynx. 
Its  division  destroys  sensibility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  this 
organ,  but  paralyzes  only  one  of  its  muscles,  viz :  the  crioo-tbyroid. 
Galvanization  of  this  nerve  has  also  been  found  to  induce  con- 
tractions in  the  crico-thyroid,  but  in  none  of  the  other  muscles 
belonging  to  the  larynx.  The  inferior  laryngeal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  motor  nerve.  Its  division  paralyzes  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid,  and  irritation  of  its  divided 
extremity  produces  contraction  in  the  same  muscles.  The  muscles 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  are  therefore  supplied  by  two 
difierent  branches  of  the  same  trunk,  viz.,  the  superior  laryngeil 
nerve  for  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  inferior  laryngeal  nenre 
for  the  muscles. 

The  larynx,  in  man  and  in  all  the  higher  animals,  performs  a 
double  function ;  one  part  of  which  is  connected  with  the  voice,  the 
other  with  respiration. 

The  formation  of  the  voice  in  the  larynx  takes  place  as  follows. 
If  the  glottis  be  exposed  in  the  living  animal,  as  already  described 
in  a  previous  chapter  (Section  I.,  Chap.  XII.),  it  will  be  seen  thsl 
so  long  as  the  vocal  chords  preserve  their  usual  relaxed  conditioD 
during  expiration,  no  sound  is  heard,  except  the  ordinary  fiunt 
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whisper  of  tbe  air  passing  gentlj  tbrongh  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 
When  a  vocal  sound,  however,  is  to  be  produced,  tbe  chords  are 
raddenly  made  tense  and  applied  closely  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
diminish  very  considerably  the  size  of  tbe  orifice;  and  the  air, 
driyen  by  an  unusually  forcible  expiration  through  the  narrow 
opening  of  tbe  glottis,  in  passing  between  the  vibrating  vocal 
chords,  is  itself  thrown  into  vibrations  which  produce  the  sound 
leqnired.  The  tone,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  this  sound,  vary  with 
the  conformation  o  the  larynx,  the  degree  of  tension  and  approxi- 
mation of  tbe  vocal  chords,  and  the  force  of  the  expiratory  effort. 
The  narrower  tbe  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  the  greater  the 
tension  of  the  chords,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  more 
acnte  tbe  sound;  while  a  wider  opening  and  a  less  degree  of 
tension  produce  a  graver  note.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  also 
modified  by  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  included  between  tbe 
glottis  and  the  mouth,  the  tense  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  and  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture 
ci  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  aerial  passages. 

Articulation,  on  the  other  hand,  or  the  division  of  the  vocal 
sound  into  vowels  and  consonants,  is  accomplished  entirely  by  tbe 
lipe,  tongue,  teeth,  and  fauces.  These  organs,  however,  are  under 
the  control  of  other  nerves,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  action  need 
not  occupy  as  here. 

Since  the  production  of  a  vocal  sound,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  tension  and  position  of  the  vocal  chords,  as  determined  by  the 
action  of  tbe  laryngeal  muscles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  division  of 
the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  by  paralyzing  these  muscles,  should 
produce  a  loss  of  voice.  It  has  been  sometimes  found  that  in 
very  young  animals  the  crico-thyroid  muscles,  which  are  the  only 
ones  not  affected  by  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves, 
are  still  sufficient  to  give  some  degree  of  tension  to  the  vocal 
chords,  and  to  produce  in  this  way  an  imperfect  sound;  but 
nsually  the  voice  is  entirely  lost  after  such  an  operation. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  all 
the  motor  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric,  which  are  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  voice,  are  derived  from  a  single  source.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  pneumogastric,  itself  originally  a 
sensitive  nerve,  receives  motor  filaments,  on  leaving  the  cranial 
cavity,  from  no  less  than  five  different  nerves.  Of  these  filaments, 
however,  those  coming  from  the  spinal  accessory  are  the  only  ones 
necessary  to  tbe  production  of  vocal  sounds.     For  it  has  been 
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found  by  Bischoff  and  by  Bernard^  that  if  all  the  roots  of  dn 
spinal  accessory  be  divided  at  their  origin,  or  if  the  nerve  itidt 
be  torn  away  at  its  exit  from  the  skull,  all  the  other  cranial  nenrai 
remaining  untouched,  the  voice  is  lost  as  completely  as  if  the 
inferior  laryngeal  itself  had  been  destroyed.  All  the  motor  fibm 
of  the  pneumogastric,  therefore,  which  act  in  the  formation  of  till 
voice  are  derived,  by  inosculation,  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 
In  respirationj  again,  the  larynx  performs  another  and  still  men 
important  function.  In  the  first  place,  it  stands  as  a  sort  of  gnaidi 
or  sentinel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  respiratory  passages,  to  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  foreign  substances.  If  a  crumb  of  bread  accidentally 
fall  within  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  or  upon  the  edges  of  the 
vocal  chords,  or  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottisg  ilia 
sensibility  of  these  parts  immediately  excites  a  violent  ezpoUve 
cough,  by  which  the  foreign  body  is  dislodged.  The  impreanoEi 
received  and  conveyed  inward  by  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  snpe* 
rior  laryngeal  nerve,  is  reflected  back  upon  the  expiratory  muaclei 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  by  which  the  instinctive  movements  of 
coughing  are  accomplished.  Touching  the  above  parts  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  or  pinching  them  with  the  blades  of  a  foroqH^ 
will  produce  the  same  effect.  This  reaction  is  essentially  dependent 
on  the  sensibility  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane ;  and  it  cea 
no  longer  be  produced  afler  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or 
of  its  superior  laryngeal  branch. 

In  the  second  place,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  ghtUa^  already 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  preservation  of  life.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration  the  vocal  chords  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  tfai 
glottis  opened,  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  cricoarytenoid  moaolei; 
and  that  in  expiration  the  muscles  and  the  vocal  chords  are  both 
relaxed,  and  the  air  allowed  to  pass  out  readily  through  the  glottia 
The  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration  therefore  is  an  active 
movement,  while  its  partial  closure  or  collapse  in  expiration  is  a 
passive  one.  Furthermore,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  in  inspiration 
is  necessary  in  order  to  afibrd  a  sufficiently  wide  passage  for  the 
air,  in  its  way  to  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  vesicles. 

Now  we  have  found,  as  Budge  and  Longet  had  previously  no- 
ticed, that  if  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  on  the  right  side  be 
divided  while  the  glottis  is  exposed  as  above,  the  respiratory  move- 

*  Recherch«8  Exp^rimenUles  snr  les  fonctions  da  Derf  ipiiukl.     Parii,  1S51. 
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ments  of  the  rigbt  vocal  chord  instaDtly  cease,  owing  to  the  para- 
lyuB  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscle  on  that  side.  If  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nenre  on  the  left  side  be  also  divided,  the  para- 
lysis of  the  glottis  is  then  complete,  and  its  respiratory  movements 
eesse  altogether.  A  serious  difficulty  in  respiration  is  the  imme* 
diate  consequence  of  this  operation.  For  the  vocal  chords,  being 
no  longer  stretched  and  separated  from  each  other  at  the  moment  of 
inspiration,  but  remaining  lax  and  flexible,  act  as  a  double  valve, 
and  are  pressed  inward  by  the  column  of  inspired  air ;  thus  par- 
tially blocking  up  the  passage  and  impeding  the  access  of  air  to 
the  lungs.  If  the  pneumogastrics  be  divided  in  the  middle  of  the 
neok,  the  larynx  is  of  course  paralyzed  precisely  as  after  section 
ci  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  since  these  nerves  are  given  off 
only  after  the  main  trunks  have  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest; 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  either  of  these  operations  is  to  produce 
a  difficulty  of  inspiration,  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  wheezing  or 
mukmg  noise,  evidently  produced  in  the  larynx  and  dependent  on 
tlie  fidling  together  of  the  vocal  chords.  In  very  young  animals, 
as  for  example  in  pups  of  a  few  days  old,  in  whom  the  glottis  is 
smaller  and  the  larynx  less  rigid  than  in  adult  dogs,  this  difficulty 
is  much  more  strongly  marked.  Legallois'  has  even  seen  a  pup  of 
two  days  old  almost  instantly  suffocated  aft;er  section  of  the  two 
inferior  laryngeal  nerves.  We  have  found  that  in  pups  of  two 
weeks  old,  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  is  followed  by  death 
at  the  end  of  from  thirty  to  forty  hours,  evidently  from  impeded 
respiration. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  these  movements  of  the  glottis  in 
respiration  becomes  very  evident.  They  are,  in  fact,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  respiratory  movements,  and  are  necessary  to 
a  dne  performance  of  the  function.  It  has  been  found,  moreover, 
that  the  motor  filaments  concerned  in  this  action  are  not  derived, 
like  those  of  the  voice,  from  a  single  source.  While  the  vocal 
movements  of  the  larynx  are  arrested,  as  mentioned  above,  by 
division  of  the  spinal  accessory  alone,  those  of  respiration  still  go 
on ;  and  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  latter,  either  the  pneumo- 
gastrics themselves  must  be  divided,  or  all  five  of  the  motor  nerves 
from  which  their  accessory  filaments  are  derived.  This  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Longet  as  showing  that  nature  multiplies  the  safe- 
guards of  a  function  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  for  while  the 

>  In  Longet'8  TraiU  de  Phjsiologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 
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spinal  accessory,  or  any  other  one  of  the  above  mentioned  nerfei^ 
might  be  affected  by  local  accident  or  disease,  it  would  be  very 
improbable  that  any  single  injury  should  paralyze  simultaueoiiilj 
the  spinal  acessory,  the  facial,  the  sublingual,  and  the  first  and 
second  cervicals.  The  respiratory  movements  of  the  larynx  an 
consequently  much  more  thoroughly  protected  than  those  whieh 
are  merely  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice. 

Lungs. — The  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  upon  the  functioii 
of  the  lungs  is  exceedingly  important.  The  nerve  acts  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  in  a  doable  or  mixed 
capacity ;  but  it  is  principally  as  the  sensitive  nerve  of  the  lan^ 
that  it  has  thus  far  received  attention.  It  is  this  nerve  whioh 
conveys  from  the  lungs  to  the  medulla  oblongata  that  peealiar 
impression,  termed  hesoin  de  respirer^  which  excites  by  reflex  action 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles,  and  keeps  up  the  play  of 
the  respiratory  movements.  As  we  have  already  shown,  this  actioo 
is  an  involuntary  one,  and  will  even  take  place  when  oonacionsDeii 
is  entirely  suspended.  It  may  indeed  be  arrested  for  a  time  by  ao 
effort  of  the  will;  but  the  impression  conveyed  to  the  medulla  soon 
becomes  so  strong,  and  the  stimulus  to  inspiration  so  urgent,  thai 
it  can  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  muscles  contract  in  spite  of  our 
attempts  to  restrain  them. 

A  very  remarkable  eflect  is  accordingly  produced  on  respiratiOD 
by  simultaneous  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves.  This 
experiment  is  best  performed  on  adult  dogs,  which  may  be  ethe^ 
ized,  and  the  nerves  exposed  while  the  animal  is  in  a  condition  of 
insensibility,  avoiding,  in  this  way,  the  disturbance  of  respiration, 
which  would  follow  if  the  dissection  were  performed  while  the  aoi 
mal  was  conscious  and  sensible  to  pain.  After  the  effects  of  the 
etherization  have  entirely  passed  off,  and  respiration  and  circulatioa 
have  both  returned  to  a  quiescent  condition,  the  two  nerves,  whidi 
have  been  previously  exposed  and  secured  by  a  loose  ligature,  may 
be  instantaneously  divided,  and  the  effects  of  the  operation  readily 
appreciated. 

Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  nerves,  when  performed  in 
the  above  manner,  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  difEicult^  owing  to 
the  sudden  paralysis  of  the  larynx  and  partial  closure  of  the  gloltii 
by  the  vocal  chords,  as  already  described.  This  condition,  how* 
ever,  is  of  short  continuance.  In  a  few  moments,  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  the  general  agitation  subside,  the  animal  becomes 
{lerfectly  quiet,  and  the  only  remaining  visible  effect  of  the  open- 
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tion  18  a  diminuhed  frequency  m  the  movements  (^  reepiratim.  This 
diminution  is  freqaentlj  strongly  marked  from  the  firsts  the  number 
of  respirations  fidling  at  once  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  minute,  and  be- 
ooming,  in  an  hour  or  two,  still  farther  reduced.  The  respirations 
are  performed  easily  and  quietly ;  and  the  animal,  if  left  undisturbed, 
ramuns  usually  crouched  in  a  corner,  without  giving  any  special 
signs  of  discomfort.  If  he  be  aroused  and  compelled  to  move 
about)  the  frequency  of  the  respiration  is  temporarily  augmented ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  is  again  quiet,  it  returns  to  its  former  standard. 
By  the  second  or  third  day,  the  number  of  respirations  is  often 
reduced  to  five,  four,  or  even  three  per  minute;  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  animal  usually  appears  very  sluggish,  and  is  roused  with 
difficulty  from  his  inactive  condition.  At  this  time,  the  respiration 
18  not  only  diminished  in  frequency,  but  is  also  performed  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  movement  of  inspiration  is  slow,  easy,  and 
silent)  occupying  several  seconds  in  its  accomplishment ;  expiration, 
on  the  contrary,  is  sudden  and  audible,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  well 
marked  expulsive  effort,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being,  to  a 
oertain  extent,  voluntary  in  character.  The  intercostal  spaces  also 
sink  inward  during  the  lifting  of  the  ribs;  and  the  whole  movement 
of  respiration  has  an  appearance  of  insufficiency,  as  if  the  lungs 
were  not  thoroughly  filled  with  air.  This  insufficiency  of  respira- 
tion is  undoubtedly  owing  to  a  peculiar  alteration  in  the  pulmonary 
texture,  which  has  by  this  time  already  commenced. 

Death  takes  place  at  a  period  varying  from  one  to  six  days  after 
the  operation,  according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  animal. 
The  only  symptoms  accompanying  it  are  a  steady  failure  of  the 
respiration,  with  increased  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  be 
aroused.  There  are  no  convulsions,  nor  any  evidences  of  pain. 
After  death,  the  lungs  are  found  in  a  peculiar  state  of  solidification, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  a  consequence  of  this  operation,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  ordinary  inflammatory  hepatization. 
They  are  not  swollen,  but  rather  smaller  than  natural.  They  are 
of  a  dark  purple  color,  leathery  and  resisting  to  the  feel,  destitute 
of  crepitation,  and  infiltrated  with  blood.  Pieces  of  the  lung  cut 
oat  sink  in  water.  The  pleural  surfaces,  at  the  same  time,  are  bright 
and  polished,  and  their  cavity  contains  no  efi'usion  or  exudation. 
The  lungs,  in  a  word,  are  simply  engorged  with  blood  and  empty 
of  air;  their  tissue  having  undergone  no  other  alteration. 

These  changes  are  not  generally  uniform  over  both  lungs.  The 
organs  are  usually  mottled  on  their  exterior;  the  variations  in  color 
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eorrespoDdiDg  with  the  diflkreot  degrees  of  altentioD  exhibited  bf 
diflEerent  parts. 

The  exphmatioQ  tuoally  adopted  of  the  aboTe  oonsequeiieai  fid- 
lowing  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  ia  as  follows:  The  nerfti 
being  divided,  the  impression  which  originates  in  the  lungs  bem 
the  accumalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is  destined  to  exebe 
the  respiratory  movements  by  reflex  action,  can  no  longer  be  truu- 
mitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  natural  stimulos  to  respiia- 
tion  being  wanting,  it  is,  accordingly,  less  perfectly  performed.  Tk 
respiratory  movements  diminish  in  frequency,  and,  growing  ooa- 
tinually  slower  and  slower,  finally  cease  altogether,  and  death  is  the 
result. 

The  above  explanation,  however,  is  not  altogether  sufficient  It 
accounts  very  well  for  the  diminished  frequency  of  the  respiratioB, 
but  not  for  its  partial  continuance.  For  if  the  pneumogastric  nervei 
be  really  the  channel  through  which  the  stimulus  to  respiration  ii 
conveyed  to  the  medulla,  the  difficulty  is  not  to  anderstand  wbj 
respiration  should  be  retarded  after  division  of  these  nerves,  but 
why  it  should  continue  at  all.  In  point  of  fact,  the  rospinUorj 
movements,  though  diminished  in  frequency,  continue  often  fa 
some  days  after  this  operation.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  force  of 
habit,  or  to  any  remains  of  nervous  influence,  as  has  been  some- 
times suggested,  since,  when  the  medulla  itself  is  destroyed,  respin- 
tion,  as  we  know,  stops  instantaneously,  and  no  attempt  at  move- 
ment is  made  after  the  action  of  the  nervous  centre  is  suspended. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  though  the 
chief  agent  by  which  the  respiratory  stimulus  is  conveyed  to  the 
UKHhiUa,  is  not  tlie  only  one.  The  lungs  are  undoubtedly  the 
organs  which  are  most  sensitive  to  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  an  im(>erfect  arterialization  of  the  blood ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  results  from  such  an  accumulation  is  accordingly  fint 
felt  in  thorn.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  all  the  vas- 
ouUr  organs  are  more  or  less  capable  of  originating  this  impressioii, 
and  that  all  the  sensitive  nerves  are  capable,  to  some  extent,  of  trans- 
nutting  it  Although  the  first  disagreeable  sensation  on  holding 
the  breath  makes  itself  felt  in  the  lungs,  yet,  if  we  persist  in  sos- 
[K'nding  the  respiration,  we  soon  become  conscious  that  the  feding 
of  di^vmfort  spreaiis  to  other  parts;  and  at  last,  when  the  aoea* 
mulation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  impurity  of  the  Mood  have 
beov^ie  excessive,  all  parts  of  the  body  snflfer  alike,  and  are  per* 
vailevl  bv  a  g^^neral  fei'Iing  of  derangement  and  distress.    It  is  easy, 
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therefore,  to  onderetand  whj  respiration  should  be  retarded,  after 
section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  since  the  chief  sonrce  of  the  stimolns 
to  respiration  is  cut  off;  but  the  movementa  still  go  on,  though  more 
slowlj  than  before,  because  the  other  sensitive  nerves,  which  con- 
tinue to  act,  are  also  capable,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  of  conveying 
the  same  impression. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death,  after  this  operation,  must  no 
doubt  be  principally  sought  for  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
lungs.  These  organs  are  evidently  very  imperfectly  filled  with  air, 
for  some  time  previous  to  death  ;  and  their  condition,  as  shown  in 
post-mortem  examination,  is  evidently  incompatible  with  a  due 
performance  of  the  respiratory  function.  It  is  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  that  these  alterations  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  are  directly 
dependent  on  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  when  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  is  performed 
in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  the  filaments  of  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves  are  also  divided,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis,  produced 
by  their  paralysis,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  the  free  admission 
of  air  into  the  chest.  This  difficulty,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
the  diminished  frequency  of  respiration,  must  have  a  very  con- 
siderable effect  in  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  bringing 
the  lungs  into  such  a  condition  as  unfits  them  for  maintaining  life. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  influence  upon  the  lungs 
of  division  of  the  inferior  laryngeals  and  that  of  the  other  filaments 
of  the  pneumogastrics,  we  have  resorted  to  the  following  experi- 
ment 

Two  pups  were  taken,  belonging  to  the  same  litter  and  of  the 
same  size  and  vigor,  about  two  weeks  old.  In  one  of  them  (No.  1) 
the  pneumogastrics  were  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck;  and 
in  the  other  (No.  2)  a  section  was  made  at  the  same  time  of  the 
inferior  laryngeals,  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastrics  being  left  un- 
toached.  For  the  first  few  seconds  afler  the  operation,  there  was 
bat  little  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  animals.  There  was 
the  same  obstruction  to  the  breath  (owing  to  closure  of  the  glottis), 
the  same  gasping  and  sucking  inspiration,  and  the  same  frothing  at 
the  mouth.  Very  soon,  however,  in  pup  No.  1,  the  respiratory  move- 
ments became  quiescent,  and  at  the  same  time  much  reduced  in 
fieqnency,  falling  to  ten,  eight,  and  five  respirations  per  minute,  as 
usual  after  section  of  the  pneumogastrics ;  while  in  No.  2  the  re- 
spiration continued  frequent  as  well  as  laborious,  and  the  general 
signs  of  agitation  and  discomfort  were  kept  up  for  one  or  two  hours. 
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The  animal,  however,  after  that  time  became  exhavuited,  oool,  ni 
partially  insensible,  like  the  other.  They  both  died,  between  thiHj 
and  forty  hours  after  the  operation.  On  past-fnortem  inspectioBit 
was  found  that  the  peculiar  congestion  and  solidification  of  tks 
lungs,  considered  as  characteristic  of  division  of  the  pnenmogafltrioii 
existed  to  a  similar  extent  in  each  instance ;  and  the  only  ^)pn> 
ciable  difference  between  the  two  bodies  was  that  in  No.  1  the  blood 
was  coagulated,  and  the  abdominal  organs  natural,  while  in  NaS 
the  blood  was  fluid  and  the  abdominal  organs  congested.  We  tie 
led,  accordingly,  to  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  tks 
effect  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve. 

1.  After  section  of  the  pneumogastrics,  death  takes  place  by  a  peea- 
liar  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

2.  This  congestion  is  not  directly  produced  by  division  of  tks 
nerves,  but  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  admission  of  air  into  the 
chest. 

In  adult  dogs,  the  closure  of  the  glottis  from  paralysis  of  tiw 
laryngeal  muscles  is  less  complete  than  in  pups;  but  it  is  still 
sufficient  to  exert  a  very  decided  influence  on  respiration,  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  the  subsequent  morbid 
phenomena. 

We  therefore  regard  the  death  which  takes  place  after  dirision 
of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  as  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

The  glottis  is  first  narrowed  by  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  mus- 
cles, and  an  imperfect  supply  of  air  is  consequently  admitted,  bj 
each  inspiration,  into  the  trachea.  Next,  the  stimulus  to  respiration 
being  very  much  diminished,  the  respiratory  movements  take  place 
more  slowly  than  usual.  From  these  two  causes  combined,  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  arterialized,  and  the  usual  consequence  of  such 
a  condition  then  follows,  viz.,  a  partial  stagnation  of  the  polmonaiy 
circulation.  This  stagnation  still  further  impedes  the  action  of  the 
lungs;  while  it  does  not  excite  the  respiratory  muscles  to  increased 
activity  as  it  would  do  in  health,  owing  to  the  division  of  the  pnen* 
mogastrics.  At  the  same  time,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  begins  to  exert  a  narcotic  effect,  to 
diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  conaequently 
to  retard  still  more  the  movements  of  respiration.  Thua  all  these 
causes  react  upon  and  aggravate  each  other ;  because  the  connection 
naturally  existing  between  imperfectly  arterialized  blood  and  the 
stimulus  to  respiration,  is  now  destroyed.    The  narcotism  and  pal* 
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inoDary  engoigemeDt,  therefore,  oontiDue  to  increase,  until  the  lungs 
are  so  fleriooslj  altered  and  engorged  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  transmitting  the  blood,  and  circulation  and  respiration  come  to 
an  end  at  the  same  time. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  pneumogastric  nerve  has 
other  important  distributions  beside  those  to  the  larynx  and  the 
langs;  and  the  effect  produced  by  its  division  upon  these  other 
oiypinB  has  no  doubt  a  certain  share  in  producing  the  results  which 
follow.  Bearing  in  mind  the  very  extensive  distribution  of  the 
pnenmogastric  nerve  and  the  complicated  character  of  its  func- 
tions, we  may  conclude  that  afler  section  of  this  nerve  death  takes 
place  from  a  combination  of  various  causes;  the  most  active  of 
which  is  a  peculiar  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  imperfect  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  function. 

Stomachy  and  Digestive  Function, — After  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves,  the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  remain,  and  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  continues.  Nevertheless  the  digestive 
fanotion  is  disturbed  in  various  ways,  though  not  altogether  abo- 
lished. The  appetite  is  more  or  less  diminished,  as  it  would  be  after 
any  serious  operation,  but  it  remains  sufficiently  active  to  show  that 
its  existence  is  not  directly  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve.  Digestion,  however,  very  seldom  actually  takes 
plsee  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  the  following  circum- 
stances: The  animal  is  frequently  seen  to  take  food  and  drink  with 
oonsiderable  avidity;  but  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  food  and 
drink  are  suddenly  rejected  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  regurgitation. 
This  regurgitation  does  not  resemble  the  action  of  vomiting,  but 
the  substances  swallowed  are  again  discharged  so  easily  and  instan- 
taneously as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had  never  passed  into 
the  stomach.  Such,  indeed,  is  actually  the  case,  as  any  one  may 
convince  himself  by  watching  the  process,  which  is  often  repeated 
by  the  animal  at  short  intervals.  The  food  and  drink,  taken  volun- 
tarily, pass  down  into  the  oesophagus,  but  owing  to  the  paralysis  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  this  canal,  are  not  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 
They  accumulate  consequently  in  the  lower  and  middle  part  of  the 
oaaophagus ;  and  in  a  few  moments  are  rejected  by  a  sudden  anti- 
Btaltio  action  of  the  parts,  excited,  apparently,  through  the  influence 
of  the  great  sympathetic. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  also  paralyzed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  section  of  this  nerve.  Longet  has  shown,  by 
introducing  food  artificially  into  the  stomach,  that  gastric  juice 
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may  be  secreted  and  the  food  be  actually  digested  and  duappai^ 
when  introduced  in  small  quantity.  But  when  introdaoed  in  kigB 
quantity,  it  remains  undigested,  and  is  found  after  death  with  Ai 
exterior  of  the  mass  softened  and  permeated  by  gastric  juiooi  whik 
the  central  portions  are  unaltered,  and  do  not  even  aeem  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  digestive  fluid.  This  is  undoubtedly 
owing  both  to  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrm 
of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  paralysis  of  its  muscular  fibrea  Tk 
peristaltic  action  of  the  organ  is  very  important  in  digestioDi  ii 
order  to  bring  successive  portions  of  the  food  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  to  carry  away  such  as  are  already  softeiMd 
or  as  are  not  capable  of  being  digested  in  the  stomach.  TUi 
constant  movement  and  agitation  of  the  food  is  probably  alao  one 
great  stimulus  to  the  continued  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The 
digestive  fluid  will  therefore  be  deficient  in  quantity  after  diviskw 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  at  the  same  time  that  the  peritUltie 
movements  of  the  stomach  are  suspended.  Under  these  dicuni- 
stances,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  be  sufficient  to  permeite 
and  digest  small  quantities  of  food,  while  a  larger  mass  may  resiit 
its  action,  and  remain  undigested.  The  effect  produced  by  diviskn 
of  these  nerves  on  the  digestive,  as  on  the  respiratory  organs,  ii 
therefore  of  a  complicated  character,  and  results  from  the  combined 
action  of  several  different  causes,  which  influence  and  modify  etch 
other. 

The  effect  produced  upon  the  liver  by  section  of  the  pneumo* 
gastrics,  as  well  as  the  influence  usually  exerted  by  these  nerves 
upon  the  hepatic  functions,  has  been  so  little  studied  that  nothing 
definite  has  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  it.  We  shall  therefore 
pass  over  this  portion  of  the  subject  in  silence. 

That  part  of  the  nervous  system  which  we  have  hitherto 
studied,  viz.,  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  consists  of  an  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  ganglia,  destined  to  bring  the  individual  into  relation 
with  the  external  world.  By  means  of  the  special  senses,  he  is 
made  cognizant  of  sights,  sounds,  and  odors,  by  which  he  is 
attracted  or  repelled,  and  which  guide  him  in  the  pursuit  and 
choice  of  food.  By  the  general  sensations  of  touch  and  the  volun- 
tary movements,  he  is  enabled  to  alter  at  will  his  position  and 
location,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  conditions  under  which 
he  may  be  placed.  The  great  passages  of  entrance  into  the  body, 
and  of  exit  from  it,  are  guarded  also  by  the  same  portion  of  the 
nervous  system.    The  introduction  of  food  into  the  mouth,  and  its 
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paange  throagli  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  are  regulated  by 
the  same  nenroQs  apparatus ;  and  even  the  passage  of  air  through 
ttie  larynx,  and  its  penetration  into  the  lungs,  are  equally  under 
die  guidance  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  belonging  to  the 
oerebro-spinal  system. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  functions  relate  altogether 
ritfaer  to  external  phenomena  or  to  the  simple  introduction  into  the 
body  of  food  and  air,  which  are  destined  to  undergo  nutritive 
dumges  in  the  interior  of  the  frame. 

If  we  examine,  however,  the  deeper  regions  of  the  body,  we  find 
looated  in  them  a  series  of  internal  phenomena,  relating  only  to 
the  Bubstanoes  and  materials  which  have  already  penetrated  into 
the  ftamOi  and  which  form  or  are  forming  a  part  of  its  structure. 
These  are  the  purely  vegetative  functions,  as  they  are  called ;  or 
those  of  growth,  nutrition,  secretion,  excretion,  and  reproduction. 
These  functions,  and  the  organs  to  which  they  belong,  are  not 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  but  are 
legulated  by  another  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  viz^  the 
^  ganglionic  system  f  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  ''  sys- 
tem of  the  great  sympathetic.'' 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

SYSTEM  OF  THE  GREAT  SYMPATHETIC. 

The  sympathetic  system  consists  of  a  doable  chain  of  nenrooi 
ganglia,  running  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  along  the  front  and  sides  of  the  spinal  column,  and  connaoled 
with  each  other  by  slender  longitudinal  filaments.  Each  ganglioi 
is  reinforced  by  a  motor  and  sensitive  filament  derived  fitnn  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  thus  the  organs  under  its  inflnenoe  are 
brought  indirectly  into  communication  with  external  objects  and 
phenomena.  The  nerves  of  the  great  sympathetic  are  distribnted 
to  organs  over  which  the  consciousness  and  the  will  have  no  imme- 
diate control,  as  the  intestine,  kidneys,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

The  first  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  ophthalmic  gtm- 
glum.  This  ganglion  is  situated  within  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  communicates  by  slender  fila- 
ments with  the  carotid  plexus,  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
sympathetic  system  from  below;  and  receives  a  motor  root  from 
the  oculo-motorius  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root  from  the  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  5th  pair.  Its  filaments  of  distribution,  known  as  the 
"ciliary  nerves,"  pass  forward  upon  the  eyeball,  pierce  the  sclerotic^ 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  iris. 

The  next  division  of  the  great  sympathetic  in  the  head  is  the 
sphenopalatine  ganglion^  situated  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  It 
communicates,  like  the  preceding,  with  the  carotid  plexus,  and 
receives  a  motor  root  from  the  facial  nerve,  and  a  sensitive  root 
from  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  5th  pair.  Its  filaments 
are  distributed  to  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles,  and 
to  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  posterior  nares. 

The  third  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  submaxiUcayf 
situated  upon  the  submaxillary  gland.  It  communicates  with  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  by  filaments  which 
accompany  the  facial  and  external  carotid  arteries.  It  derives  its 
sensitive  filaments  from  the  lingual  branch  of  the  6th  pair,  and  its 
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motor  filaments  from  the  facial  nerve,  by  means  of  the  chorda 
tyrapani.  Its  branchea  of  distribution  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  tongue 
and  to  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands. 

The  last  sympathetic  ganglion  in  the  head  is  the  otic  ganglion. 
It  is  situated  just  beneath  the 

base  of  the  skull,  on  the  inner  Fig.  149. 

side  of  the  third  branch  of  the 
trifacial  nerve.  It  sends  fila- 
ments of  communication  to 
the  carotid  plexus ;  and  re- 
ceives a  motor  root  from  the 
facial  nerve,  and  a  sensitive 
root  from  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary branch  of  the  5th  pair. 
Its  branches  are  sent  to  the 
internal  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus in  the  middle  ear  (tensor 
tympani),  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum 
and  Eustachian  tube. 

The  continuation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck 
consists  of  two  and  some- 
times of  three  ganglia,  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior. 
These  ganglia  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  also 
with  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  cervical  spinal  flerves. 
Their  filaments  follow  the 
course  of  the  carotid  artery 
and  its  branches,  covering 
them  with  a  network  of  inter- 
lacing fibres,  and  are  finally 
distributed  to  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the 
walls  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 

pharynx,  and  oesophagus.  By  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
cardiac  nerves,  they  also  supply  sympathetic  fibres  to  the  cardiac 
plexuses  and  to  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

In  the  chest,  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  situated  on 
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each  side  tbe  spinal  oolomn,  jost  oyer  the  heada  of  the  ribSi  wA 
which  they  accordingly  correspond  in  namber.  Their  commui- 
catioDs  with  the  intercostal  nenres  are  double ;  each  sympalfaelio 
ganglion  receiving  two  filaments  from  the  intercostal  nerve  nixt 
above  it.  The  filaments  originating  from  the  thoracic  ganglia  an 
distributed  upon  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  to  the  lungs  and  oeaophagoiL 

In  the  abdomen,  the  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  system  ooa- 
sists  principally  of  the  aggr^ation  of  ganglionic  enlargemeiA 
situated  upon  the  coeliac  artery,  known  as  the  semilunar  or  oeJiM 
ganglion.  From  this  ganglion  a  multitude  of  radiating  and  inosoi- 
lating  branches  are  sent  out,  which,  from  their  diverging  cooraoaid 
their  common  origin  from  a  central  mass,  are  termed  the  '^aoltf 
plexus.''  From  this,  other  diverging  plexuses  originatOi  whidh 
accompany  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches,  and  are  ao  dii- 
tributed  to  the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestine,  spleen,  paDereni; 
liver,  kidneys,  and  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  internal  organs  of 
generation. 

Beside  the  above  ganglia  there  are  in  the  abdomen  four  other 
pairs,  situated  in  front  of  the  lumbar  vertebra^  and  haying  aimikr 
connections  ¥rith  those  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  chest  Their 
filaments  join  the  plexuses  radiating  from  the  semilnnar  ganglioD. 

In  the  pelvis,  the  sympathetic  system  is  continued  by  four  or  five 
pairs  of  ganglia,  situated  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  sacrum,  and 
terminating,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  spinal  column,  in  a  mf^ 
ganglion,  the  ^  ganglion  impar,**  which  is  probably  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fusion  of  two  separate  ganglia. 

The  entire  sympathetic  series  is  in  this  way  composed  of  num^ 
rous  small  ganglia  which  are  connected  throughout,  first,  with  eaek 
other,  secondly,  with  the  cerebro-^pinal  sj%tem,  and  thirdly,  widi 
the  internal  viscera  of  the  body. 

The  properties  and  functions  of  the  great  sympathetic  have  been 
less  successfully  studied  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
owing  to  the  anatomical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reaching  and 
operating  upon  this  nerve  for  purposes  of  experiment.  The  cerebio- 
spiual  axis  and  its  nerves  are  easily  exposed  and  subjected  to  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  easy  to  isolate  particular  portions,  and  to  apprecialD 
the  disturbances  of  sensation  and  motion  consequent  upon  local 
lesions  or  irritations.  The  phenomena,  furthermore,  which  result 
from  experiments  upou  this  part  of  the  nervous  system,  are  promptly 
produced,  are  well-marked  in  character,  and  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
readily  understood  by  the  experimenter.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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prinoipal  part  of  the  sjmpathetio  system  is  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen;  and  the  mere  operation  of  opening  these 
oaFiites,  so  as  to  reach  the  ganglionic  centres,  causes  such  a  disturb- 
mooe  in  the  functions  of  vital  organs,  and  such  a  shock  to  the  system 
al  large,  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  have  been  always 
more  or  less  confused  and  unsatisfactory.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
nections of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  with  each  other  and  with  the 
oerebro-spinal  axis  are  so  numerous  and  scattered,  that  these  ganglia 
cannot  be  completely  isolated  without  resorting  to  an  operation  still 
more  mutilating  and  injurious  in  its  character.  And  finally,  the 
aeoBible  phenomena  which  are  obtained  from  experimenting  on  the 
great  sympathetic  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  slow  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  not  particularly  striking  or  characteristic  in 
their  nature. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however,  some  facts  have  been 
aaoertained  with  regard  to  this  part  <^  the  nervous  system,  which 
give  us  a  certain  degree  of  insight  into  its  character  and  functions. 

The  great  sympathetic  is  endowed  both  with  sensibility  and  the 
power  of  exciting  motion;  but  these  properties  are  less  active 
here  than  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  are  exercised  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  If  we  irritate,  for  example,  a  sensitive  nerve  in 
one  of  the  extremities,  or  apply  the  galvanic  current  to  the  poste- 
rior root  of  a  spinal  nerve,  the  evidences  of  pain  or  of  reflex 
action  are  acute  and  instantaneous.  There  is  no  appreciable  inter- 
val between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  sensations 
which  result  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  experimenters  who  have 
operated  upon  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  find  that  evidences  of  sensibility  are  distinctly  manifested 
here  also,  but  less  acutely  and  only  after  somewhat  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  the  irritating  cause.  These  results  correspond  very 
docely  ¥rith  what  we  know  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  organs 
which  are  supplied  either  principally  or  exclusively  by  the  sympa- 
thetic; as  the  liver,  intestine,  kidneys,  &c.  These  organs  are 
inaensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  ordinary  impressions.  We  are  not  con- 
acions  of  the  changes  and  operations  going  on  in  them,  so  long  as 
these  changes  and  operations  retain  their  normal  character.  But 
they  are  still  capable  of  perceiving  unusual  or  excessive  irritations, 
and  may  even  become  exceedingly  painful,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
flammation. 

There  is  the  same  peculiar  character  in  the  action  of  the  motor 
nerves  belonging  to  the  sympathetic.    If  the  facial  or  sublingual, 
27 
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or  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  the  ooDToUfV 
movement  which  follows  is  instantaneous,  violent,  and  only  mo- 
mentary in  its  duration.  But  if  the  semilunar  ganglion  or  ill 
nerves  be  subjected  to  a  similar  experiment,  no  immediate  effect  it 
produced.  It  is  only  after  a  few  seconds  that  a  slow,  vennicnlar, 
progressive  contraction  takes  place  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
intestine,  which  continues  for  some  time  after  the  exciting  caan 
has  been  removed. 

Morbid  changes  taking  place  in  organs  supplied  by  the  sympt- 
thetic  present  a  similar  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  prodiM- 
tion.  If  the  body  be  exposed  to  cold  and  dampness,  for  example^ 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  shows  itself  perhaps  on  the  following 
(lay.  Inflammation  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  is  very  rarelj 
established  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  after  the  applicatioii 
of  the  exciting  cause.  The  internal  processes  of  nutrition  together 
with  their  derangements,  which  are  regarded  as  especially  under 
the  control  of  the  great  sympathetic,  always  require  a  longer  time 
to  be  influenced  by  incidental  causes,  than  those  which  are  rqplated 
by  the  nerves  and  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

In  the  head,  the  sympathetic  has  a  close  and  important  con1le^ 
tion  with  the  exercise  of  the  special  senses.  This  is  illustrated 
more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  the  eye,  by  its  influence  over  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  ophthalmic 
ganglion  sends  off  a  number  of  ciliary  nerves,  which  are  distribnted 
to  the  iris.  It  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  ¥rith  the  remaining 
sympathetic  ganglia  in  the  head,  and  receives,  beside,  a  sensitife 
root  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  5th  pair,  and  a  motor  root 
from  the  oculo-motorius.  The  reflex  action  by  which  the  pupil 
contracts  under  a  strong  light  falling  upon  the  retina,  and  expands 
under  a  diminution  of  light,  takes  place  accordingly  through  this 
ganglion.  The  impression  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina,  and  reflected  outward  by  the  fibres  of 
the  oculo-motorius,  is  not  transmitted  directly  by  the  last  named 
nerve  to  the  iris ;  but  passes  first  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  and 
is  thence  conveyed  to  its  destination  by  the  ciliary  nerves. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris  exhibit  consequently  a  some- 
what sluggish  character,  which  indicates  the  intervention  of  a  part 
of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  changes  in  the  size  of  the  papQ 
do  not  take  place  instantaneously,  with  the  variation  in  the  arooant 
of  light,  but  always  require  an  appreciable  interval  of  time.  If 
we  pass  suddenly  from  a  brilliantly  lighted  apartment  into  a  daric 
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room,  we  are  unable  to  distingaish  surroanding  objects  until  a 
oeitain  time  bas  elapsed,  and  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  has  taken 
place;  and  vision  even  continues  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct 
for  a  considerable  period  aflerward,  as  the  expansion  of  the  pupil 
becomes  more  complete.  Again,  if  we  cover  the  eyes  of  another 
person  with  the  hand  or  a  folded  cloth,  and  then  suddenly  expose 
them  to  the  light,  we  shall  find  that  the  pupil,  which  is  at  first  dilated, 
contracts  somewhat  rapidly  to  a  certain  extent,  and  afterward  con- 
tinues to  diminish  in  size  during  several  seconds,  until  the  proper 
equilibrium  is  fairly  established.  Furthermore,  if  we  pass  sud- 
denly from  a  dark  room  into  the  bright  sunshine,  we  are  immedi- 
ately conscious  of  a  painful  sensation  in  the  eye,  which  lasts  for  n 
considerable  time;  and  which  results  from  the  inability  of  the 
papil  to  contract  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  shut  out  the  excessive 
amount  of  light.  All  such  exposures  should  be  made  gradually, 
80  that  the  movements  of  the  iris  may  keep  pace  with  the  varying 
quantity  of  stimulus,  and  so  protect  the  eye  from  injurious  impres- 
sions. 

The  reflex  movements  of  the  iris,  however,  though  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  derive  their 
original  stimulus,  through  the  motor  root  of  this  ganglion,  from 
the  oculo-motorius  nerve.  For  it  has  been  found  that  if  the  last 
mentioned  nerve  be  divided  between  the  brain  and  the  eyeball, 
the  pupil  becomes  immediately  dilated,  and  will  no  longer  contract 
under  the  influence  of  light.  The  motive  power  originally  derived 
from  the  brain  is,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  iris,  modified  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  before  it  reaches 
its  final  destination. 

An  extremely  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  the  following: 
Of  the  three  organs  of  special  sense  in  the  head,  viz.,  the  eye,  the 
noce,  and  the  ear,  each  one  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  muscles, 
superficial  and  deep,  which  together  regulate  the  quantity  of  stimu- 
luB  admitted  to  the  organ.  The  superficial  set  of  these  muscles  is 
animated  by  branches  of  the  facial  nerve ;  the  deep  seated  or  in- 
ternal set,  by  filaments  from  a  sympathetic  ganglion. 

Thus,  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  protected  by  the  orbicularis  and 
levator  palpebrsa  superioris  muscles,  which  open  or  close  the  eye- 
lids at  will,  and  allow  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  light  to  reach 
the  cornea.  These  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  oculo-motorius  and 
facial  nerves,  and  are  for  the  most  part  voluntary  in  their  action. 
The  iris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  more  deeply -seated  muscular 
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ourtain,  which  regulates  the  quantity  of  light  admitted  throagh  tlie 
pupiL  It  is  supplied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  filaments  from  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion,  and  its  movements  are  altogether  involantaij 
in  character. 

In  the  olfactory  apparatus,  the  anterior  or  superficial  set  of 
muscles  are  the  compressors  and  elevators  of  the  al»  nasi,  whidi 
are  animated  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve.  By  their  action, 
odoriferous  vapors,  when  faint  and  delicate  in  their  character,  ars 
snufied  up  and  directed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  passages, 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  most  sensitive  portions  of  the 
olfactory  membrane ;  or,  if  too  pungent  or  disagreeable  in  flavor, 
are  excluded  from  entrance.  These  muscles  are  not  very  im- 
portant or  active  in  the  human  subject;  but  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals  with  a  more  active  and  powerful  sense  of  smell,  as  fbr 
example  the  carnivora,  they  may  be  seen  to  play  a  very  importut 
part  in  the  mechanism  of  olfaction.  Furthermore,  the  levators  and 
depressors  of  the  velum  palati,  which  are  more  deeply  sitaaled, 
serve  to  open  or  close  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  aceoaif 
plish  a  similar  office  with  the  muscles  already  named  in  front 
The  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles,  which,  by  their 
action,  tend  to  close  the  posterior  nares,  are  supplied  by  filameoti 
from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  are  involuntary  in  their 
character. 

The  ear  has  two  similar  sets  of  muscles,  similarly  supplied.  The 
first,  or  superficial  set,  are  those  moving  the  external  ear,  viz.,  the 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior  auriculares.  Like  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  nares,  they  are  comparatively  inactive  in  man,  but 
in  many  of  the  lower  animals  are  well  developed  and  important 
In  the  horse,  the  deer,  the  sheep,  &c.,  they  turn  the  ear  in  various 
directions  so  as  to  catch  more  distinctly  faint  and  distant  sounds,  or 
to  exclude  those  which  are  harsh  and  disagreeable.  These  muscles 
are  supplied  by  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  are  voluntary  in 
their  action. 

The  deep  seated  set  are  the  muscles  of  the  middle  ear.  In 
order  to  understand  their  action,  we  must  recollect  that  sounds 
are  transmitted  from  the  external  to  the  middle  ear  through  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  vibrates,  like  the  head  of  a 
drum,  on  receiving  sonorous  impulses  from  without.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  any  resonant  membrane  or  cord  is  capable  of 
vibrating  in  unison  with  acute  or  grave  sounds,  according  to  its 
btate  of  tension  or  relaxation.     For  any  such  membrane  or  cord,  at 
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a  given  degree  of  tension,  there  is  a  limit  botb  to  the  gravity  and 
aontenesB  of  the  sounds  which  it  is  capable  of  transmitting.  The 
greater  its  tension,  the  more  acute  the  sounds  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted; the  lower  its  tension,  the  deeper  the  sounds  to  which  it 
is  capable  of  vibrating.  Furthermore,  any  elastic  membrane  is 
more  easily  thrown  into  sonorous  vibrations  when  in  a  tense  con- 
dition, and  is  consequently  more  capable,  when  tightly  strained,  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  sounds  of  feeble  intensity. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  accordingly,  which  is  an 
elastic  sheet  stretched  across  the  passage  to  the  ear,  may  be  made 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  sonorous  impressions  by  varying  its  con- 
dition of  tension  or  relaxation.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is 
attached  to  the  membrana  tympani  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  (tensor  tympani)  is  thrown  into 
oontraction,  the  tympanic  membrane  is  drawn  inward,  and  its 
tension  increased.  On  the  relaxation  of  this  muscle,  the  chain  of 
bones  of  the  middle  ear  returns  to  its  ordinary  position  by  the 
elasticity  of  its  ligaments,  and  restores  the  previous  condition  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  this  mechanism  that 
the  sensibility  of  the  hearing  is  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  circumstances.  In  listening  attentively  to  a  very  faint  sound,  or 
in  endeavoring  to  distinguish  slight  variations  at  a  high  pitch,  a 
sense  of  exertion  may  be  almost  always  perceived,  which  is  proba- 
bly dae  in  a  great  degree  to  the  unusual  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani  On  the  other  hand,  sounds  of  a  very  sharp  and  acute 
character  are  distressing  to  the  ear,  and  may  be  diminished  in 
apparent  intensity  by  a  relaxation  of  the  same  membrane.  The 
internal  muscle  of  the  malleus,  by  which  this  action  is  accom- 
plished, corresponds  therefore  in  its  office  with  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  iris,  and  to  those  which  open  and  close  the  posterior  nares. 
It  is  supplied  by  filaments  from  the  otic  ganglion,  the  fourth  in  the 
series  of  sympathetic  ganglia  situated  in  the  head. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  reflex  action  taking  place  in  the 
deeper  seated  muscles,  originates  from  a  sensation  which  is  con- 
veyed inward  to  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  and  is  then  transmitted 
oatward  to  its  final  destination  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia. 

Another  very  striking  fact  concerning  the  sympathetic  relates  to 
the  changes  produced  by  its  division,  in  the  nutritive  processes  of 
the  parts  supplied  by  it.  One  of  the  most  important  and  remark- 
able of  these  changes  is  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  afftcted 
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parts.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  on  one  side  of  the  nedc, 
in  the  rabbit,  cat,  or  dog,  an  elevation  of  temperature  begins  to  be 
perceptible  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  in  a  very  shoit 
time.  In  the  cat,  we  have  found  a  very  sensible  difference  in  lenh 
perature  between  the  two  sides  at  the  end  of  five  or  ten  minates; 
and  in  the  rabbit,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour.  A  vascular  oongei- 
tion  of  the  parts  also  takes  place,  which  may  be  seen  to  great 
advantage  in  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  when  held  up  between  the  eye 
and  the  light.  The  elevation  of  temperature,  in  these  cases,  is  very 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  also  measured  by  the  thermo- 
meter. Bernard*  has  found  it  to  reach  8^  or  9^  F.  The  elevatioa 
of  temperature  and  congested  state  of  the  parts  are  sometimes  foaod 
to  be  diminished  by  the  next  day,  and  afterward  disappear  rapidly. 
Occasionally,  however,  they  last  for  a  long  time.  Bernard  {op.  at) 
has  seen  the  unnatural  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  remain  in 
the  rabbit  for  fifteen  to  eighteen  days,  and  in  the  dog  for  two 
months.  Where  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  has  been  ezti^ 
pated,  he  has  even  found  the  above  appearances  to  continue  in  the 
dog  for  a  year  and  a  half.  They  may  also,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  be  reproduced  several  times  in  the  same  animal,  by 
repeated  divisions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  above  effects  are  due  to  a  peculiar  modification  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  affected  parts,  which  has  some  analogy  with,  inflamma- 
tion. The  unnatural  heat,  the  congestion,  and  the  increased  sensi- 
bility which  are  present,  all  serve  to  indicate  a  certain  resemblance 
between  the  two  conditions.  None  of  the  more  serious  conseqaencee 
of  inflammation,  however,  such  as  oedema,  exudation,  sloughing  or 
ulceration,  have  ever  been  known  to  follow  from  this  operation; 
and  the  term  inflammation,  accordingly^  cannot  properly  be  implied 
to  its  results. 

Division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  the  neck 
has  also  a  very  singular  and  instantaneous  effect  on  the  muscalar 
apparatus  of  the  eye.  Within  a  very  few  seconds  after  the  above 
operation  has  been  performed  upon  the  cat,  the  pupil  of  the  cor- 
responding eye  becomes  strongly  contracted,  and  remains  in  that 
condition.  At  the  same  time  the  third  eyelid,  or  ''nictitating  mem- 
brane," with  which  these  animals  are  provided,  is  drawn  partially 
over  the  cornea,  and  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  also  approxi- 
mate very  considerably  to  each  other;  so  that  all  the  apertures 

'  Reckerohes  exp^rimentales  sur  le  Qrand  Sjrinpatkiqae.     Paris,  18M. 
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gvrding  the  ayeball  are  very  perceptibly  narrowed,  and  the  ez> 

pnoion  of  the  &oe  oo  that  Bide  is  altered  in  a  correapondiDg  degree. 

Thii  dlbct  QpoQ  the  pupil  has  been  explained  by  auppoaing  the 

droolar  fibres  of  the  iris,  or  the 

oonatrictorB  of  the  papil,  to  be  fig-  l^o. 

animated  ezolosirely  by  nervous 

filaments  derived  from  the  oculo- 

laotoriua;  and  the  radiating  fibres, 

or  the  dilators,  to  be  supplied  by 

the  aympathetic.      Aocordingly, 

Thile  division  of  the  oculo-mo- 

toriofl  would  produce  dilatation 

of  the  pnpil  (as  it  actually  does), 

bjr  paralysis  of  the  circular  fibres 

only,  division  of  the  sympathetic 

would   be   followed    by  exclusive         C^T,  ■nerKctloMoriharlfhtvDpaltiMlc. 

paralyais  of  the  dilators,  andaper- 

maaent  contraction  of  the  pupil  would  consequently  take  place.  The 
above  explanation,  however,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one ;  since  after 
diviaion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  cat,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  not  only  is  the  pupil  coatracted,  but  both  the  upper  and  lower 
eyelids  and  the  nictitating  membrane  are  also  partially  drawn  over 
the  cornea,  and  assist  in  excluding  the  light  The  last-named  effect 
oannot  be  owing  to  any  direct  paralysis,  from  division  of  the  fibres 
of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  section  of  this 
Dcrve  operates  simply  by  exaggerating  for  a  time  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  as  it  does  that  of  the  integument;  and  that  the  partial 
cloaore  of  the  eyelids  and  pupil  is  a  secondary  consequence  of  that 
condition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  describing  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball,  consequent  upon  section  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  we 
foand  that  there  were  reasons  for  believing  this  effect  to  be  due  to 
ii^ory  of  certain  sympathetic  fibres  which  accompany  the  fifth  pair. 
If  the  fifth  pair  in  fact  be  divided  at  the  level  of  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion, where  it  is  joined  by  syrnpathetic  fibres  from  the  carotid 
plexoa,  or  between  this  ganglion  and  the  eyeball,  a  destructive 
inflamouition  of  the  organ  follows.  But  if  the  section  be  made 
behind  the  ganglion,  so  as  to  avoid  the  filaments  of  communication 
with  the  sympathetic,  no  inflammatory  change  takes  place.  If  this 
&ct  be  r^ly  owing  to  the  presence  of  sympathetic  fibres  which 
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accompany  the  fifth  pair,  it  indicates  a  remarkable  diflbrence  in  tlie 
effects  of  dividing  the  sympathetic  near  the  eyeball  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it ;  since  no  real  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  or  ill 
appendages  is  ever  produced  by  division  of  this  nerve  in  the  middle 
of  the  neck,  but  only  the  elevation  of  temperature  and  increase  of 
sensibility  which  have  been  already  described. 

The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  the  conseqnenoes 
of  its  division  upon  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  have  been 
only  very  imperfectly  investigated  by  experimental  methods.  It 
undoubtedly  serves  as  a  medium  of  reflex  action  between  the  sensi- 
tive and  motor  portions  of  the  digestive,  excretory,  and  generati?e 
apparatuses;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  also  takes  part  in  reflex  actiooi 
in  which  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  at  the  same  time  interested. 
There  are  accordingly  three  different  kinds  of  reflex  action,  taking 
place  wholly  or  partially  through  the  sympathetic  system,  which 
may  be  observed  to  occur  in  the  living  body. 

1st.  Reflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  internal  organs^  through  tlit 
sympathetic  and  cerebrospinal  systems^  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
sensitive  surfaces. — The  convulsions  of  young  children  are  often 
owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  undigested  food  in  the  intestinal  canaL 
Attacks  of  indigestion  are  also  known  to  produce  temporary  amau- 
rosis, double  vision,  strabismus,  and  even  hemiplegia.  Nausea,  and 
a  diminished  or  capricious  appetite,  are  often  prominent  symptoms 
of  early  pregnancy,  induced  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane. 

2d.  Seflex  actions  taking  place  from  the  sensitive  surfaces,  through 
the  cerebrospinal  and  sympathetic  systems^  to  the  involuntary  muscla 
and  secreting  organs, — Imprudent  exposure  of  the  integument  to 
cold  and  wet,  will  often  bring  on  a  diarrhoea.  Mental  and  morel 
impressions,  conveyed  through  the  special  senses,  will  affect  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  and  disturb  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
secretion.  Terror,  or  an  absorbing  interest  of  any  kind,  will  pro- 
duce a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  communicate  in  this  way  a  peca- 
liarly  wild  and  unusual  expression  to  the  eye.  Disagreeable  sights 
or  odors,  or  even  unpleasant  occurrences,  are  capable  of  hastening 
or  arresting  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  of  inducing  premature 
delivery. 

8d.  Refl^ex  actions  taking  place  through  the  sympathetic  system  fnm 
one  part  of  the  internal  organs  to  another. — The  contact  of  food  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  excites  a  peristaltic 
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movement  in  the  muscular  coat.  The  mutual  action  of  the  digestive, 
orinaiy,  and  internal  generative  organs  upon  each  other  takes  place 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  their 
nerves.  The  variations  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  different 
abdominal  viscera,  corresponding  with  the  state  of  activity  or  re- 
pose of  their  associated  organs,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  similar 
nervous  influence.  These  phenomena  are  not  accompanied  by  any 
oonsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  nor  by  any  apparent 
intervention  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 


SECTION  III. 
REPRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

I  THE  NATURE  OF  REPRODUCTION,  AND  THE 
ORIQIN  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

'M  process  of  reproduction  is  the  most  characteristic,  and  in 
'  respects  the  most  interesting,  of  all  the  phenomena  presented 
ganused  bodies.  It  includes  the  whole  history  of  the  changes 
g  place  in  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  individual  at  suc- 
^e  periods  of  life,  as  well  as  the  production,  growth,  and  de- 
ment of  the  new  germs  which  make  their  appearance  by 
ation. 

r  all  organized  bodies  pass  through  certain  well  defined  epochs 
aaes  of  development,  by  which  their  structure  and  functions 
Igo  successive  alterations.  We  have  already  seen  that. the 
I  animal  or  plant  is  distinguished  from  inanimate  substances 
e  incessant  changes  of  nutrition  and  growth  which  take  place 
tisBues.  The  muscles  and  the  mucous  membranes,  the  osse- 
Dd  cartilaginous  tissues,  the  secreting  and  circulatory  organs, 
.oesaantly  absorb  oxygen  and  nutritious  material  from  with- 
nd  assimilate  their  molecules;  while  new  substances,  produced 
retrogressive  alteration  and  decomposition,  are  at  the  same 
dzcreted  and  discharged.  These  nutritive  changes  correspond 
lidity  with  the  activity  of  the  other  vital  phenomena ;  since 
roduction  of  these  phenomena,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
(bnctions,  depend  upon  the  regular  and  normal  continuance 
)  nutritive  process.  Thus  the  organs  and  tissues,  which  are 
'8  the  seat  of  this  double  change  of  renovation  and  decay, 
I  nevertheless  their  original  constitution,  and  continue  to  be 
le  of  exhibiting  the  vital  phenomena. 
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The  above  changes,  however,  are  not  in  reality  the  only  ones 
which  take  place.  For  although  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the 
composition  of  its  constituent  parts  appear  to  be  maintained  in  in 
unaltered  condition,  by  the  nutritive  process,  from  one  moment  to 
another,  or  from  day  to  day,  yet  a  comparative  examination  of 
ibem  at  greater  intervals  of  time  will  show  that  this  is  not  pre- 
<addy  the  case;  but  that  the  changes  of  nutrition  are,  in  point  of 
&cl  prc^resaTe  as  well  as  momentary.  The  composition  and  pro- 
perDes:  of  the  skeleton,  for  example,  are  not  the  same  at  the  age  of 
T«<exiiT-£re  that  they  were  at  fifteen.  At  the  latter  period  it  con- 
iBxn^  ifioine  cakmneoos  and  less  organic  matter  than  before;  and  its 
^}£rr  i$  tiKoriingly  increased,  while  its  elasticity  is  diminished. 
£vfiL  1^  mstHsmy  of  the  bones  alters  in  an  equally  gradual  manner; 
"i^  jn^xIiarT  cavities  enlarging  with  the  progress  of  growth,  and 
;^  >au!Cieuiited  tissue  becoming  more  open  and  spongy  in  texture. 
W^  ii4v^  alniftdy  noticed  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
jffii  <ttriKxue  acid  inspired  and  exhaled  at  different  ages.  The 
an&irie^  also,  if  examined  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  are  found 
9k^  W  ki»  irritable  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  slow,  but  steady  and 
jMrnaoiml  (feviation  in  their  intimate  constitution. 

Tbi  vital  properties  of  the  organs,  therefore,  change  with  their 
wving  structure;  and  a  time  comes  at  last  when  they  are  per- 
\2iiptibly  less  capable  of  performing  their  original  functions  than 
biilore;  This  alteration  being  dependent  on  the  varying  activity  of 
lh«  nutritive  process,  continues  necessarily  to  increase.  The  verj 
Mit^ivtse  of  the  vital  powers  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  sub- 
^n^ii^Qt  alteration  of  the  organs  employed  in  them ;  and  the  fono- 
uott^  v>f  I)l^«  therefore,  instead  of  remaining  indefinitely  the  same, 
iMti^  thrv>ugh  a  series  of  successive  changes,  which  finally  terminate 
lu  their  complete  cessation. 

XW  hi2j^>ry  of  a  living  animal  or  plant  is,  therefore,  a  history  of 
suv\>^v^  epivhs  or  phases  of  existence,  in  each  of  which  the  struo- 
;^tiv  ^uitU  fuaolk>ns  of  the  body  differ  more  or  less  from  those  in 
;rv^rv  vHb<»r.  Kvery  living  being  has  a  definite  term  of  life,  throagh 
wbK^  W  (>tft:J^ste«  by  the  operation  of  an  invariable  law,  and  which, 
;iil  ^Mtti^  iv^krly  appointed  time,  comes  to  an  end.  The  plant 
MTtttiuAl^  ):v^>wa^  blossoms,  bears  fruit,  withers,  and  decays.  The 
jittibwk^  i»  Kvrii«  nourished  and  brought  to  maturity,  after  which  he 
i^^lv^f^W  Ami  dies.  The  very  commencement  of  existence,  by 
lilife^  ihrvHi^h  ila  successive  intermediate  stages,  conducts  at  last 
HmntijfirV^  l\\  ilsji  v>wn  termination. 
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But  while  individual  organisms  are  thus  constantly  perishing  and 
disappearing  from  the  stage,  the  particular  kind,  or  speciesj  remains 
in  existence,  apparently  without  any  important  change  in  the  cha- 
racter or  appearance  of  the  organized  forms  belonging  to  it.  The 
horse  and  the  ox,  the  pine  and  the  palm-tree,  the  different  kinds  of 
wild  and  domesticated  animals,  even  the  different  races  of  man 
himself,  have  remained  without  any  essential  alteration  ever  since 
the  earliest  historical  epochs.  Yet  during  this  period  innumerable 
individuals,  belonging  to  each  species  or  race,  must  have  lived 
through  their  natural  term  and  successively  passed  out  of  existence. 
A  species  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  type  or  class  of  organized 
beings,  in  which  the  particular  forms  or  structures  composing  it  die 
off  constantly  and  disappear,  but  which  nevertheless  repeats  itself 
from  year  to  year,  and  maintains  its  ranks  constantly  full  by  the 
regolar  accession  of  new  individuals.  This  process,  by  which  new 
organisms  make  their  appearance,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
are  destroyed,  is  known  as  the  process  of  reproduction  or  generation. 
Let  OS  now  see  in  what  manner  it  is  accomplished. 

It  has  always  been  known  that,  as  a  general  rule  in  the  process 
of  generation,  the  young  animals  or  plants  are  produced  directly 
from  the  bodies  of  the  elder.  The  relation  between  the  two  is  that 
of  parents  and  progeny ;  and  the  new  organisms,  thus  generated, 
become  in  turn  the  parents  of  others  who  succeed  them.  For  this 
reason  wherever  such  plants  or  animals  exist,  they  indicate  the 
previous  existence  of  others  belonging  to  the  same  species;  and  if 
by  any  accident  the  whole  species  should  be  destroyed  in  any  par- 
ticnlar  locality,  no  new  individuals  could  be  produced  there,  unless 
by  the  previous  importation  of  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  commonest  observation  shows  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
those  animals  and  plants  with  whose  history  we  are  more  familiarly 
soqoainted.  An  opinion,  however,  has  sometimes  been  maintained 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  that  living  beings  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  produced  from  inanimate  substances, 
without  any  similar  plants  or  animals  having  preceded  them ;  pre- 
senting, accordingly,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  progeny  without 
parents.  Such  a  production  of  organized  bodies  is  known  by  the 
name  of  spontaneous  generation.  It  is  believed  by  the  large  majority 
of  physiologists  at  the  present  day  that  no  such  spontaneous  gene- 
ration ever  takes  place;  but  that  plants  and  animals  are  always 
derived,  by  direct  reproduction,  from  previously  existing  parents 
of  the  same  species.    As  this,  however,  is  a  question  of  some  im- 
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portonce,  and  one  which  has  been  frequently  diBcaased  in  works  on 
physiology,  we  shall  proceed  to  pass  in  review  the  &ciB  which  have 
been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  genenlioii, 
as  well  as  those  which  would  lead  to  its  disproval  and  rejeetioD. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  apparent  instanoei  of 
spontaneous  generation  are  found  to  be  of  a  very  different  chaiader 
so  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  a  critical  examination.  Thus  grHi- 
hoppers  and  beetles,  earthworms  and  crayfish,  the  swarms  of  minute 
insects  that  fill  the  air  over  the  surface  of  stagnant  pools,  and  even 
frogs,  moles,  and  lizards,  have  been  supposed  in  former  tiroes  to  be 
generated  directly  from  the  earth  or  the  atmosphere ;  and  it  im 
only  by  investigating  carefully  the  natural  history  of  these  aninnli 
that  they  were  ascertained  to  be  produced  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  generation  from  parents,  and  were  found  to  continue  the  repro* 
duction  of  their  species  in  the  same  way.  A  still  more  atrikiog 
instance  is  furnished  by  the  production  of  maggots  in  putrdyiog 
meat,  vegetables,  fiour  paste,  fermenting  dung,  &c.  If  a  piece  of 
meat  be  exposed,  for  example,  and  allowed  to  undergo  the  procen 
of  putrefaction,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  multitude  of  living  maggots,  which  feed  upon  the  deoompoaing 
fiesh.  Now  these  maggots  are  always  produced  under  the  nme 
conditions  of  warmth,  moisture  and  exposure,  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  putrefactive  process.  They  are  never  to  be  found  in  fireeh 
meat,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any  other  situation  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
They  appear,  consequently,  without  any  similar  individuals  having 
existed  in  the  same  locality ;  and  considering  the  regularity  of  their 
appearance  under  the  given  conditions,  and  their  absence  elsewhere, 
it  has  been  believed  that  they  were  spontaneously  generated,  under 
the  influence  of  warmth,  moisture,  and  the  atmospherei  from  the 
decaying  organic  substances. 

A  little  examination,  however,  discovers  a  very  simple  solatioD 
of  the  foregoing  difficulty.  On  watching  the  exposed  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their  decompo- 
sition, it  is  found  that  flies  and  other  insects,  attracted  by  the  odor 
of  the  decaying  material,  hover  round  it  and  deposit  their  eggs 
upon  its  surface  or  in  its  interior.  These  eggs,  hatched  by  the 
warmth  to  which  they  are  exposed,  produce  the  maggots ;  which 
are  simply  the  young  of  the  winged  insects,  and  which  after  a  time 
become  transformed,  by  the  natural  progress  of  development,  into 
perfect  insects  similar  to  their  parents.  The  difiiculty  of  account- 
ing for  the  presence  of  the  maggots  by  generation,  therefore,  d^ 
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pended  simply  on  the  fact  that  they  were  different  in  appearance 
from  the  parents  that  produced  them.  This  difference,  however,  is 
merely  a  temporary  one,  corresponding  with  the  difference  in  age, 
and  disappears  when  the  development  of  the  animal  is  complete; 
just  as  the  young  chicken,  when  recently  hatched,  has  a  different 
form  and  plumage  from  those  which  it  presents  in  its  adult  condi- 
tion. 

Nearly  all  the  causes  of  error,  in  fact,  which  have  suggested  at 
Tarions  times  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  have  been 
derived  from  these  two  sources.  First,  the  ready  transportation  of 
eggs  or  germs,  and  their  rapid  hatching  under  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  and  secondly,  the  different  appearances  presented  by  the 
same  animal  at  different  ages,  in  consequence  of  which  the  youthful 
animal  may  be  mistaken,  by  an  ignorant  observer,  for  an  entirely 
different  species.  These  sources  of  error  are,  however,  so  readily 
detected,  as  a  general  rule,  by  scientific  investigation,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  particular  instances  in  which  they 
exist  In  fact,  whenever  a  rare  or  comparatively  unknown  animal 
or  plant  has  been  at  any  time  supposed  to  be  produced  by  sponta- 
neooa  generation,  it  has  only  been  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to 
investigate  thoroughly  its  habits  and  functions,  to  discover  its  secret 
methods  of  propagation,  and  to  show  that  they  correspond,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction.  The 
limits,  therefore,  within  which  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion can  be  applied,  have  been  narrowed  in  precisely  the  same 
d^pree  that  the  study  of  natural  history  and  comparative  physiology 
has  advanced.  At  present,  indeed,  there  remain  but  two  classes 
of  phenomena  which  are  ever  supposed  to  lend  any  support  to 
the  above  doctrine ;  viz.,  the  existence  and  production,  1st,  of  in- 
fosorial  animalcules,  and  2d,  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  these  two  parts  of  the  subject 
in  succession. 

Infusorial  Animalcules. — If  water,  holding  in  solution  organic 
sabstances,  be  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary 
tmnperatures,  it  is  found  after  a  short  time  to  be  filled  with  swarms 
of  minute  living  organisms,  which  are  visible  only  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  forms  of  these  microscopic  animalcules  are  exceedingly 
varied ;  owing  either  to  the  great  number  of  species  in  existence^  or  to 
their  rapid  alteration  during  the  successive  periods  of  their  growth. 
Ehrenberg  has  described  more  than  300  different  varieties  of  them. 
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contain ;  the  water  ii 


Tbey  are  generally  provided  with  cilia  attached  to  tlie  i 
their  bodieB,  and  are,  for  the  moet  part,  in  coDBtaDt  and  rapid  onlin 
in  the  fluid  which  they  iiiIm- 
hit  Owing  to  their  pnaeaea 
in  animal  and  Tegetable 
watery  infuaiona,  they  ban 
received  the  name  of  "  inlii- 
aoria,"  or  "  iDfasorial  aoimal- 
culea." 

Now  these  infiuoria  an 
always  prodaoed  ondn-  Ae 
conditions  which  webareds- 
scribed  above.  The  uimal 
or  vegetable  sabatance  iwd 
for  the  infusion  may  be  pn 
viously  baked  or  boiled,  m 
as  to  destroy  all  living  genoa 
which  it  might  scoidentallj 
1  which  it  is  infused  may  be  carefiilly  dirtJllnd, 
and  thus  freed  from  all  similar  contamination;  and  yet  the  isfuorisl 
animalcules  will  make  their  appearance  at  the  usual  time  and  in  the 
usual  abundance.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  infosion  be  expoasd 
to  a  moderately  elevated  temperature,  and  to  the  acceea  of  atmo- 
spheric air ;  conditions  which  are  equally  necessary  for  maintainii^ 
the  life  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  wbaterer  be  the 
source  from  which  they  are  derived.  Under  the  above  ciream- 
stances,  therefore,  either  the  animalcules  must  have  been  produoed 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  watery  infusion,  or  their  germs 
must  have  been  introduced  into  it  through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. No  such  iotrod  uction  baa  ever  been  directly  demonstralodi, 
nor  have  even  any  eggs  or  germs  belonging  to  the  infusoria  enr 
been  detected. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  every  probability  that  the  infusoria  an 
produced  from  germs,  and  not  by  spontaneous  generation.  Sines 
the  infusoria  themselves  are  microscopic  in  size,  it  ia  not  aurprisiog 
that  their  eggs,  which  must  be  smaller  still,  should  have  escqied 
observation.  We  know,  too,  that  in  many  instauoea  the  miauls 
germs  of  animals  or  plants  may  be  wafted  about  io  a  dry  state  hj 
the  atmosphere,  until,  by  accidentally  coming  in  contact  with  wanntb 
and  moisture,  they  become  developed  and  bring  forth  living  organ- 
isms.    The  eggs  of  the  infusoria,  accordingly,  may  be  easily  raised 
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and  Iidd  inupended  in  the  atmosphere,  under  the  form  of  minute 
dust-like  particles,  ready  to  germinate  and  become  developed  when- 
erer  they  are  caught  by  the  surface  of  a  stagnant  pool,  or  of  any 
artifioially  prepared  infusion.  In  point  of  fact,  the  atmosphere 
does  really  contain  an  abundance  of  such  dust-like  particles,  even 
when  it  appears  to  be  most  transparent  and  free  from  impurities. 
This  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  admitting  a  single  beam  of 
mtnahine  into  a  darkened  apartment,  when  the  shining  particles  sus- 
pended in  the  atmosphere  become  immediately  visible  in  the  track 
of  the  sunbeam.  Again,  if  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  mirror 
be  placed  with  its  face  upward  in  a  securely  closed  room,  and  left 
undisturbed  for  several  days,  its  surface  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
be  found  to  be  dimmed  by  the  settling  upon  it  of  minute  dust, 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  for 
disbelieving  that  the  air  may  always  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
organio  germs  for  the  production  of  infusorial  animalcules. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  obtaining  direct  proof  that  it 
is  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  that  organic  germs  pene- 
trate into  the  watery  infusions.  It  is  true  that  if  such  an  infusion 
be  prepared  from  baked  meat  or  vegetables  and  distilled  water,  and 
afterward  hermetically  sealed,  no  infusoria  are  developed  in  it ;  but 
this  only  shows,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  free  access 
of  air  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  all  organic  life,  just  as  it  is 
to  the  support  of  animals  and  plants  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
gmwth  and  reproduction.  Such  a  result,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
with  regard  to  the  external  origin  of  the  infusoria.  In  order  to  be 
oonclusive,  such  an  experiment  should  be  so  contrived  that  the 
watery  infusion,  previously  freed  from  all  foreign  contamination, 
should  be  supplied  with  a  free  access  of  atmospheric  air,  while  the 
introduction  of  living  germs  by  this  channel  should  at  the  same  time 
be  rendered  impossible.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  has  in  reality 
been  eontriyed  and  successfully  carried  out  by  Schultze,  of  Berlin.' 

This  observer  prepared  an  infusion  containing  organic  substances 
in  solution,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  glass  flask  (Fig.  162,  a)  of  such  a 
sisOi  that  the  infusion  filled  about  one-half  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
vesseL  The  mouth  of  the  flask  was  fitted  with  an  air-tight  stopper 
provided  with  two  holes,  through  which  were  passed  narrow  glass 
tubes  bent  at  right  angles.  To  each  of  these  tubes  was  attached  a 
potass  apparatus  (6,  c),  similar  to  those  used  for  condensing  carbonic 

'  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Joarnal,  Oct.,  1837. 
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Fig.  162. 


Sebnltie'n  •zperlment  on  Spokta- 
iriODS  Obrbratiow. — a.  Flaxk  cod- 
Mining  wMtfTj  inftaalon.  b.  PotaM  ap- 
pftrntns  eoDtnintng  anlphnrie  ncid.  c. 
PoUm  appanttna  containing  eaaatie  po- 


acid  ia  organic  aQalyaes.    One  of  theae  (a)  wan  filled  with  conoeB- 
trated  sulphuric  acid,  the  other  (&)  with  a  solution  of  caastic  polan. 

The  flask  with  the  organic  infiinoii 
having  been  subjected  to  a  boiling 
temperature,  in  order  to  destroy  any 
living  germs  which  it  might  eoo- 
tain,  the  stopper  was  inserted,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  exposed  to  the 
light,  at  the  ordinary  summer  temp«a* 
ture.  The  connections  of  the  apparatni 
being  perfectly  tight,  no  air  ooold  peiie> 
trate  into  the  flask,  except  by  paaug 
tlirough  either  the  sulphuric  aeid  or 
the  potass;  either  of  which  would  retain 
and  destroy  any  organic  germa  whidi 
might  be  suspended  in  it.  ETcry  day 
a  fresh  supply  of  air  waa  introdncaii 
into  the  flask  by  drawing  it  thiongh 
the  tubes  &,  c;  and  in  this  way  the  atmospheric  air  above  the  info* 
sion  was  constantly  renewed,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intiodiietioD 
of  living  germs  from  without  was  effectually  prevented. 

Schultze  kept  this  apparatus  under  his  observation,  as  above,  from 
the  last  of  May  till  the  first  of  August ;  frequently  examining  the 
edges  of  the  fluid  with  a  lens,  through  the  sides  of  the  glass  jar, 
but  without  ever  detecting  in  it  any  traces  of  living  organiama.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  flask  was  opened,  and  the  fluid  which  it 
contained  subjected  to  direct  examination,  equally  without  result. 
It  was  then  exposed,  in  the  same  vessel  and  in  the  same  aituatioo 
as  before,  to  the  free  access  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with  infusoria. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  infusoria  cannot  be  regarded  as 
produced  by  spontaneous  generation,  but  must  be  considered  a* 
originating  in  the  usual  manner  from  germs ;  since  they  do  not 
make  their  appearance  in  the  watery  infusion,  when  the  accidental 
introduction  of  germs  from  without  has  been  effectually  prevented. 


Animal  and  Vegetable  Pabasites. — This  very  TOmarkable 
group  of  organized  bodies  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they 
live  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  interior  of  other  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms.  Thus,  the  mistletoe  fixes  itself  on  the  branches 
of  aged  trees ;  the  Oidium  albicans  vegetates  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
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fitoes  of  the  month  and  pharynx ;  the  Botrytis  Bassiana  attacks  the 
body  of  the  silkworm,  and  plants  itself  in  its  tissues;  while  many 
•pedes  of  trtmiUcid  iwrms  live  attached  to  the  gills  of  fish  and  of 
water*lizard8« 

These  parasites  are  usually  nourished  by  the  fluids  of  the  animal 
whoee  body  they  inhabit  Each  particular  species  of  parasite  is 
found  to  inhabit  the  body  of  a  particular  species  of  animal,  and  is 
not  found  elsewhere.  They  are  met  with,  moreover,  as  a  general 
role,  only  in  particular  organs,  or  even  in  particular  parts  of  a  single 
organ.  Thus  the  Trioooephalus  dispar  is  found  only  in  the  c»cum ; 
the  Strongylus  gigas  in  the  kidney ;  the  Distoma  hepaticum  in  the 
biliary  passages.  The  Distoma  variegatum  is  found  only  in  the 
langs  of  the  green  frog,  the  Distoma  cylindraceum  in  those  of  the 
brown.  The  Taenia  solium  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  human 
subject  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  while  the  Taenia  lata  occurs  ex- 
dnsively  in  others.  It  appears,  therefore,  as  though  some  local 
combination  of  conditions  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 
parasites;  and  they  have  been  supposed,  accordingly,  to  originate 
by  spontaneous  generation  in  the  localities  where  they  are  exclu- 
sively known  to  exist. 

A  little  consideration  will  'show,  however,  that  the  above  condi- 
tions are  not,  properly  speaking,  necessary  or  sufficient  for  the 
produetian^  but  only  for  the  devehpment  of  these  parasites.  All  the 
parasites  mentioned  above  reproduce  their  species  by  generation. 
They  have  male  and  female  organs,  and  produce  fertile  eggs,  often 
in  great  abundance.  The  eggs  contained  in  a  single  female  Ascaris 
are  to  be  counted  by  thousands ;  and  in  a  tapeworm,  it  is  said,  even 
by  millions.  Now  these  eggs,  in  order  that  they  may  be  hatched 
and  produce  new  individuals,  require  certain  special  conditions 
which  are  favorable  for  their  development;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  seeds  of  plants  require,  for  their  germination  and  growth,  a 
certain  kind  of  soil  and  a  certain  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
It  is  accordingly  no  more  surprising  that  the  Ascaris  vermicularis 
should  inhabit  the  rectum,  and  the  Ascaris  lumbricoides  the  ileum, 
than  that  the  Lobelia  inflata  should  grow  only  in  dry  pastures,  and 
the  Lobelia  cardinalis  by  the  side  of  running  brooks.  The  lichens 
floorish  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  rocks  and  stone  walls ;  while 
the  fungi  vegetate  in  darkness  and  moisture,  on  the  decaying  trunks 
of  dead  trees.  Yet  no  one  imagines  these  vegetables  to  be  spon- 
taneously generated  from  the  soil  which  they  inhabit.  The  truth  is 
simply  this,  that  if  the  animal  or  vegetable  germ  be  deposited  in  a 
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Ificality  which  affords  the  requisite  conditions  for  its  deyelopmeiil, 
it  becomes  developed;  otherwise  not.  Each  female  Ascaris  pro- 
duces, as  we  have  stated  above,  many  thousands  of  ova.  Nov, 
though  the  chances  are  very  great  against  any  particular  one  of 
these  ova  being  accidentally  transported  into  the  intestinal  cansl  of 
another  individual,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  many  causes  in 
operation  by  which  some  of  them  might  be  so  transported.  By  &r 
the  greater  number  undoubtedly  perish,  from  not  meeting  with  the 
conditions  necessary  for  their  development.  One  in  a  thousand,  or 
perhaps  one  in  a  million,  is  accidentally  introduced  into  the  body 
of  another  individual,  and  consequently  becomes  developed  there 
into  a  perfect  Ascaris. 

The  circumstance,  therefore,  that  particular  parasites  are  confined 
to  particular  localities,  presents  no  greater  difficulty  as  to  tbeir 
mode  of  reproduction,  than  the  same  fact  regarding  other  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  introduction 
of  parasitic  germs  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  air  and  the 
food  offer  a  ready  means  of  entrance  into  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  passages;  and,  a  parasite  once  introduced  into  the  intestine, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  presence  in  any  of  the 
ducts  leading  from  or  opening  into  the  alimentary  canal.  Some 
parasites  are  known  to  insinuate  themselves  directly  underneath 
the  surface  of  the  skin;  as  the  Pulex  penetrans  or  '^chiggo''or 
South  America,  and  the  Ixodes  Americana  or  ''tick.**  OtherR, 
like  the  (Estrus  bovis,  penetrate  the  integument  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  Some 
may  even  gain  an  entrance  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  circulate  in 
this  way  all  over  the  body.  Thus  the  Filaria  rubella  is  found  alive 
in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  frog;  and  a  species  of  Spiroptera  in  those 
of  the  dog.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  how,  by  such  means,  para* 
isitic  germs  may  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  body ;  and  may 
even  be  deposited,  by  accidental  arrest  of  the  circulation,  in  the 
substance  of  the  solid  organs. 

The  most  serious  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way  of  accounting 
for  the  production  of  parasitic  organisms,  was  that  presented  by  the 
existence  of  a  class  known  as  the  encysted  or  sexless  entosoa.  These 
parasites  for  the  most  part  occupy  the  interior  of  the  solid  organs 
and  tissues,  into  which  they  could  not  have  gained  access  by  the 
mucous  canals.  Thus  the  Coenurus  cerebralis  is  found  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  Trichina  spiralis  between  the 
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fibrea  of  the  volantary  musclei),  and  the  Cystioercoa  celluloste  in  the 
areolar  tiarae  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  alao  distin- 
guished from  all  other  parasites  by  two  peculiar  characters.  First, 
they  are  inclosed  in  a  distinct  cyst,  with  which  they  have  no  organic 
connection  and  from  which  they  may  be  readily  separated ;  and  se- 
condly, they  have  no  genera- 
tive organs,  nor  is  there  any  Fig.  1G3. 
apparent  difference  between 
the  sexes.  The  Trichina  spi- 
ralis, for  example  (Fig.  163), 
is  inclosed  in  an  ovoid  or 
spindle-shaped  cyst,  swollen 
in  the  middle  and  tapering  at 
each  extremity,  with  a  round- 
ed cavity  in  its  central  por-  (ie,!f'n^Br.\»bj'«t'''MM."art«Z™i^'°'^ 
tion,  in  which  the  worm  lies 

ccaled  up  in  a  spiral  form.    The  worm  itself  has  neither  testicles 
nor  ovaries,  nor  does  it  present  any  trace  of  a  sexual  organisation. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  conveyance 
of  these  or  any  other  parasites  into  the  interior  of  vascular  organs 
aikt  tissues;  the  eggs  from  which  they  are  produced  being  trans- 
ported by  the  bloodvessels  to  any  part  of  the  body,  and  there 
retained  by  a  Ijcal  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation.  In  the  case 
of  the  encysted  entozoa,  however,  we  have  a  much  greater  diffi- 
cnlty;  since  these  parasites  are  entirely  without  sexual  organs  or 
generative  apparatus  of  any  sort,  nor  have  they  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  act  of  producing  eggs,  or  of  developing  in  any 
manner  a  progeny  similar  to  themselves.  It  appears,  accordingly, 
difficult  to  understand  how  animals,  which  are  without  a  sexual 
apparatus,  should  have  been  produced  by  sexual  generation.  As 
it  is  certain  that  they  can  have  no  progeny,  it  would  seem  equally 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  produced  without  a  parentage. 

This  difficulty,  however,  serious  as  it  at  first  appears,  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  simple  explanation.  The  case  is  in  many  respects  analogous 
to  that  of  the  maggots,  hatched  from  the  eggs  of  flies  in  putrefying 
meat.  These  maggots  are  also  without  sexual  organs ;  for  they 
are  still  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  a  kind  of  embryonic  condi- 
tion. It  is  only  after  their  metamorphosis  into  perfect  insects,  that 
generative  organs  are  developed  and  a  distinction  between  the 
■exes  manifests  itself.  This  is,  indeed,  more  or  less  the  case  with 
all  animals  and  with  all  vegetables.     The  blossom,  which  is  the 
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sezDal  apparatus  of  the  plant,  does  Dot  appear,  as  »  general  nli^ 
until  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  has  coDtinoed  for  a  certain  tiae^ 
•Dd  it  has  aoqaired  a  certain  age  and  strength.  Even  in  the  bnmai 
sobject  the  sexual  organs,  though  present  at  birth,  are  still  •nrj 
imperfectly  developed  as  to  size,  and  altogether  inactive  in  tone- 
^on.  It  is  only  later  that  these  organs  acquire  their  fall  growth, 
sod  the  sexual  characters  become  complete.  Id  very  many  of  the 
lower  aDimals  the  sezoal  organs  are  entirely  absent  at  birth,  and 
appear  ooly  at  a  later  period  of  development 

Kow  the  encysted  or  sexless  entozoa  are  simply  the  nndevelopad 
young  of  other  parasites  which  propagate  by  sexual  generation; 
the  detached  membrane  in  which  they  are  enveloped  being  ather 
the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  not  yet  ruptured,  or  else  an 
adventitious  cyst  formed  round  the  perasitio  embryo.  Then 
embryos  have  come,  either  accidentally,  or  in  the  natural  cnnres  of 
their  migrations,  to  a  situation  which  is  not 
suitable  for  their  complete  development  Their 
development  is  accordingly  arrested  before  it 
ariives  at  maturity ;  and  the  parasite  never 
reaches  the  adult  condition,  until  removed  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and 
transported  to  a  more  favorable  locality. 

The  above  explanation  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  true  one,  more  particulariy 
with  regard  to  the  T^nia,  or  t^teworm,  and 
several  varieties  of  Cysticerona.  Tba  Teenta 
(Fig.  151)  is  a  parasite  of  which  di£fereQt  ipeciea 
are  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  hunuut  aabjec^ 
the  dog,  cat,  fox,  and  other  of  the  lower  SDimaU 
Its  upper  extremity,  termed  the  "head,"  coa- 
sists  of  a  nearly  globular  mass,  preaenting  upon 
its  lateral  surfaces  a  set  of  foor  mnsoular  disks, 
or  "suckers,"  and  termiuating  anteriorly  in  a 
conical  projection  which  is  provided  with  a 
crown  of  curved  processes  or  hooks,  by  which 
the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  To  this  "  head"  succeeds 
a  slender  ribbuD-shaped  neck,  which  is  at  fint 
smooth,  but  which  soon  becomes  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  afterward  divided  into  distioot 
re(;tangular  pieces  or  "articulations."     Theae 
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arturalitioDB  multiply  by  a  prooett  of  sacoessiTe  growth  or  bud- 
ding, from  the  wrinkled  portion  of  the  Deck ;  and  are  oonstanUj 
Temoved  &rther  and  &rther  from  their  point  of  origin  by  new 
ooes  formed  behind  them.  Ab  thej  gradnally  descend,  hj  the 
prooe—  of  growth,  farther  down  the  body  of  the  tapeworm,  they 
beoome  laiger  and  begin  to  exhibit  a  sexual  apparatus,  developed 
in  their  interior.  In  each  fully  formed  articulation  there  are  con- 
tained both  male  and  female  organs  of  generation ;  and  the  matnre 
egg^,  which  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  are  thrown  off  to- 
gether with  the  articulation  itself  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tapeworm.  Since  the  articulations  are  successively  produced,  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  by  budding  from  the  neck  and  the  back 
part  of  the  bead,  the  parasite  cannot  be  efiectually  dislodged  by 
t^ing  away  any  portion  of  the  body,  however  large ;  since  it  is 
aobseqoently  reproduced  from  the  head,  and  continues  ita  growth 
aa  before.  But  if  the  head  itself  be  removed  from  the  intestine,  no 
fkirtber  reproduction  of  the  articulations  can  take  place. 

The  OyatKercua  is  an  encysted  parasite,  different  varieties  of  which 
are  found  in  the  liver,  the  peritoneum,  and  the  meshes  of  the  areolar 
tisane  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  It  consists  (Fig.  165),  first,  of 
a  globnlar  sac,  or  cyst  (a),  which  is  not  adherent  to  the  tissues  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  parasite  is  found,  but  may  be  easily  sepa- 
rated from  them.    In  its  interior  is  found  another  sac  (6),  lying 
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looM  in  the  cavity  of  the  former,  and  filled  with  a  serous  fluid. 
This  second  sac  presents,  at  one  point  upon  its  surface,  a  puckered 
depression,  leading  into  a  long,  narrow  canal  (c).  This  canal,  which 
is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  walla  of  the  second  sac,  presents 
at  its  bottom  a  small  globular  mass,  like  the  head  of  the  Teenia, 
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provided  with  suckers  and  hooks,  and  sapporled  npoQ  a  aboft 
slender  neck.  If  the  outer  investing  sac  be  removed,  the  narnnr 
oanal  just  described  may  be  everted  by  careful  manipulation,  and 
the  parasite  will  then  appear  as  in  Fig.  156,  with  the  head  and  neek 
resembling  those  of  a  Tasnia,  but  terminating  behind  in  a  dropsioil 
8ac-1ike  swelling,  instead  of  the  chain  of  articulations  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  fully  formed  tapeworm. 

Now  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Kiichenmeister, 
Siebold,  and  others,  that  the  Cysticercus  is  only  the  imperfectijr 
developed  embryo,  or  young  of  the  Tsania.  If  the  malare  egg  of 
the  Tasnia  be  conveyed  into  the  intestine  of  another  animal  of  simi* 
lar  species,  it  hatches ;  and  the  globular  mass  or  head  which  is  pro- 
duced from  it,  after  fixing  itself  to  the  mucous  membrane,  prodooes 
the  long,  tape-like  series  of  articulations,  by  the  process  of  aoooes- 
sive  growth,  or  budding,  already  described.  But  if  the  same  egg 
find  its  way  accidentally  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  peritoneam,  or 
the  liver,  situations  which  are  unnatural  to  it  and  unfavorable  to 
its  development,  it  is  not  hatched.  The  head  remains  retracted 
within  the  neck,  as  in  Fig.  155,  and  still  covered  with  the  external 
membrane  of  the  egg,  or  investing  cyst 

Prof.  Siebold  found  the  head  of  the  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  met 
with  in  the  liver  of  rats  and  mice,  presenting  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Tsania  crassicoUis,  inhabiting  the  intestine  of  the  cat, 
that  he  was  led  to  believe  the  two  parasites  to  be  identicaL  This 
identity  was,  in  fact,  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Kuchenmeister; 
and  Siebold  afterward  demonstrated'  the  same  relation  to  exist 
between  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis,  found  in  the  peritoneum  of  rab- 
bits, and  the  Tsania  serrata,  from  the  intestine  of  the  dog.  Thi« 
experimenter  succeeded  in  administering  to  dogs  a  quantity  of  the 
cysticerci,  fresh  from  the  body  of  the  rabbit,  mixed  with  milk ;  and 
on  killing  the  dogs,  at  various  periods  after  the  meal,  from  three 
hours  to  eight  weeks,  he  found  the  cysticerci  in  various  stages  of 
development  in  the  intestine,  and  finally  converted  into  the  fall 
grown  Tasnia,  with  complete  articulations  and  mature  eggs. 

Dr.  Kiichenraeister*  has  also  performed  the  same  experiment,  with 
success,  on  the  human  subject.  A  number  of  cysticerci  were  admi- 
nistered to  a  criminal,  at  difibrent  periods  before  his  execution, 

'  In  Buffalo  Medical  Joamal,  Feb.  1853;  also  in  Siebold  on  Tape  and  Cjstk 
Worms,  Sjrdeuham  translation:  London,  1857,  p.  59. 

'  On  Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites,  S/ilenham  Translation :  London,  18^7, 
p.  115. 
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Tarying  from  12  to  72  boars;  and  upon  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body,  no  less  than  ten  young  taeniad  were  found  in  the 
inteatinei  four  of  which  could  be  distinctly  recognized  as  specimens 
of  Tasnia  solium. 

linallyi  both  Leuckart  and  Kiichenmeister'  have  shown,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  eggs  of  Taenia  solium,  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  pig,  will  give  rise  to  the  development  of  Cysticercus  cellulossd ; 
ihuB  demonstrating  that  the  two  kinds  of  parasites  are  identical  in 
their  nature,  and  differ  only  in  the  manner  and  degree  of  their 
development. 

There  remains,  accordingly,  no  good  reason  for  believing  that 
even  the  encysted  parasites  are  produced  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  round  the  origin  or  reproduc- 
tion of  any  class  or  species  of  animals,  the  direct  investigations  of 
the  physiologist  always  tend  to  show  that  they  do  not,  in  reality, 
form  any  exception  to  the  general  law  in  this  respect;  and  the  only 
opinion  which  is  admissible,  from  the  facts  at  present  within  our 
knowledge,  is  that  organized  beings^  animal  and  vegetable,  wherever  they 
may  be  founds  are  always  the  progeny  of  previously  existing  parents. 

»  Op  oit.,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


ON   SEXUAL  GENERATION,  AND  THE   MODE   OP  ITS 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


Kg.  167. 


The  function  of  generation  is  performed  by  means  of  two  aeti  of 

organs,  eacb  of  which  gives  origin  to  a  pecnliar  prodnct,  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  other  bo  as  to  produce  a  new  individtwl.  Tbeie 
two  sets  of  organs,  belonging  to  tiK 
two  different  sexes,  are  called  the  nule 
and  female  organs  of  generation.  Tbe 
female  organs  produce  a  globular  body 
called  the  germ,  or  egg,  which  is  capable 
of  being  developed  into  tbe  body  of 
the  young  animal  or  plant;  the  male 
organs  produce  a  substance  which  is 
necessary  to  fecundate  the  germ,  and 
enable  it  to  go  through  with  its  natuial 
growth  and  development. 

Such  are  the  only  essential  and  uni- 
versal characters  of  tbe  organs  of  gene- 
ration. These  organs,  however,  exhibit 
various  additions  and  modifications  in 
diRerent  classes  of  organized  beings, 
while  they  show  throughout  the  same 
fundamental  and  essential  characters. 
rciriTiiiDa.  (MorniDi  giiirM— a.  In  the  jlowering  plants,  for  cxampls, 
rri™ri*/'co™iLt%'*'ciI?T" '"'''  ^^^  blossom,  which  is  the  generative 
apparatus  (Fig.  157),  consists  first  of  a 
female  organ  containing  the  germ  (a),  situated  usually  upon  tbe 
highest  part  of  the  leaf-bearing  stalk.  This  is  surmounted  by  a 
nearly  straight  column,  termed  the  pistil  (b),  dilated  at  its  summit 
into  a  globular  expansion,  and  occupying  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
Around  tt  are  arranged  several  slender  fllaments,  or  stamens,  bear- 
ing upon  their  extremities  the  male  organs,  or  anthers  (c,  c).     Tbe 
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wliole  is  Bnironnded  by  a  circle  or  crown  of  delicate  and  briUiantlj 
colored  leaves,  termed  the  corolla  (c^,  which  ih  frequently  provided 
with  a  amiUer  sheath  of  green  leaves  outside,  called  the  calyx  (e). 
Tbfl  anthers,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  discharge  a  floe  organic 
dost,  called  the  pollen,  the  granules  of  which  are  caught  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  pistil,  and  then  penetrate  downward  through  its 
tissacB,  until  they  reach  its  lower  extremity  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  germ.  The  germ  thus  fecundated,  the  process  of  genera- 
tion is  accomplished.  The  pistil,  anthers,  and  corolla  wither  and 
fall  o^  while  the  germ  increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  changes  in 
form  and  texture,  until  it  ripens  into  the  mature  fruit  or  seed.  It 
ia  then  ready  to  be  separated  from  the  parent  stem ;  and,  if  placed 
in  the  proper  soil,  will  germinate  and  at  last  produce  a  new  plant 
umilar  to  the  old. 

In  the  above  instance,  the  male  and  female  organs  are  both 
situated  upon  the  same  flower ;  as  in  the  lily,  the  violet,  the  con- 
volvulus, kc  In  other  cases,  there  are  separate  male  and  female 
flowers  upon  the  same  plant,  of  which  the  male  flowers  produce 
oaly  the  pollen,  the  female,  the 

germ  and  fruit     In  others  still,  ^g-  ISS. 

the  male  and  female  flowers  are  '  ^ 

situated  upon  different  plants, 
which  otherwise  resemble  each 
other,  OS  in  the  willow,  poplar, 
and  hemp. 

In  animals,  the  female  organs 
of  generation  are  called  ovaries, 
rinoe  it  ia  in  them  that  the  egg, 
or  "ovum,"  is  produced.  The 
male  organs  are  the  iesticlet, 
which  give  origin  to  the  fecun- 
dating product,  or  "  seminal 
fluid,"  by  which  the  egg  is  fer- 
tilized. We  have  already  men* 
tioned  above  that  in  thearticula-  HmnL.  iBTicDHTioi  or  t«hi* 
tiona  of  the  tapeworm  the  ovaries    cmneom*.  rnni  >ihii  iniminr  or  ai.— 

.  .,  Ill  0,0.0.  OtHFr  flllBd  vUfa  rwg^.    b-  Tvi-ilctv.    e. 

and  testicles  are  developed  to-    (leitiai  uria». 

gather.  (Fig.  168.)    The  ovary 

{a,  a,  a)  is  a  series  of  branching  foltiules  terminating  in  rounded 

extremities,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  a  central  canal. 

The  testicle  (ft)  is  a  narrow,  convulutwl  tube,  very  much  folded 


f 


^ 
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upon  itself,  which  opens  bj  an  external  orifice  (e)  apoB  the  lateral 
lx>rder  of  the  articulation,  about  midway  between  its  two  ex^ 
tremities.  The  spermatic  fluid  produced  in  the  testicle  is  intio> 
duced  into  the  female  generative  passage,  which  opens  at  the  wuab 
spot,  and,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  interior,  comes  in  conlaet 
with  the  eggs,  which  are  thereby  fecundated  and  rendered  fertile. 
The  fertile  eggs  are  afterward  set  free  by  the  rupture  or  decay  of 
the  articulation,  and  a  vast  number  of  young  produced  by  their 
development. 

In  snails,  also,  and  in  some  other  of  the  lower  animals,  the  ovaries 
and  testicles  are  both  present  in  the  same  individual ;  so  that  these 
animals  are  sometimes  said  to  be  "  hermaphrodite,''  or  of  doubk 
sex.  In  reality,  however,  it  appears  that  the  male  and  female 
organs  do  not  come  to  maturity  at  the  same  time ;  but  the  ovaries 
are  first  developed  and  perform  their  function,  after  which  the  tes- 
ticles come  into  activity  in  their  turn.  The  same  individual,  there- 
fore, is  not  both  male  and  female  at  any  one  time ;  but  is  first 
female  and  afterward  male,  exercising  the  two  generative  functions 
at  difierent  ages. 

In  all  the  higher  animals,  however,  the  two  sets  of  generative 
organs  are  located  in  separate  individuals;  and  the  species  b 
consequently  divided  into  two  sexes,  male  and  female.  All  that 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  constitute  the  two  sexes  is  the  existence 
of  testicles  in  the  one,  and  of  ovaries  in  the  other.  Beside  these, 
however,  there  are,  in  most  instances,  certain  secondary  or  acces- 
sory organs  of  generation,  which  assist  more  or  less  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  process,  and  which  occasion  a  greater  difference 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  two  sexes.  Such  are  the  uterus  and  mam- 
mary glands  of  the  female,  the  vesiculas  seminales  and  prostate 
of  the  male.  The  female  naturally  having  the  immediate  care  of 
the  young  after  birth,  and  the  male  being  occupied  in  providing 
food  and  protection  for  both,  there  are  also  corresponding  difier- 
ences  in  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  which  affect  the  whole 
external  appearance  of  the  two  sexes,  and  which  even  show  them- 
selves in  their  mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  in  their  physical 
characteristics.  In  some  cases  this  difference  is  so  excessive  that 
the  male  and  female  would  never  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
same  species,  unless  they  were  seen  in  company  with  each  other. 
Not  to  mention  some  extreme  instances  of  this  among  insects  and 
other  invertebrate  animals,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  well 
known  examples  of  the  cock  and  the  hen,  the  lion  and  lioness,  the 
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bnck  and  the  doe.  In  the  human  species,  also,  the  distinction 
between  the  sexes  shows  itself  in  the  mental  constitution,  the  dis- 
position, habits,  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  peculiarities  of  external  appearance. 

We  shall  now  study  more  fully  the  character  of  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  genenition,  together  with  their  products,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  discharged  from  the  body,  and  brought 
into  relation  with  each  other. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ftg.  159. 


ON    THE   EOQ,   AND    TBR   FEMALE  ORGANS  Of 
GENERATION. 

The  egg  is  a  globular  body  which  rariea  considerably  tn  nso  in 
difTerent  classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  pecoliu-  conditiMi 
under  which  its  development  is  to  take  place.  Id  the  frog  it  meft- 
aares  i>,  of  an  inch,  in  the  lamprey  g),,  in  qnodnipeda  and  in  the 
human  species  f\„.  It  consists,  first,  of  a  membranooa  external 
sac  or  enrelope,  the  vitelline  membrane;  snd  secondly,  of  a  apberioal 
mass  inclosed  in  its  interior,  called  the  vilellus. 

The  vilelliw  membrane  in  birds  and  reptiles  is  very  thin,  meaitu^ 
ing  often  not  more  than  tsooo  of  an  inch  in  thiclEnees,  and  isattlw 
same  time  of  a  somewhat  fibroQB  textnra. 
In  man  and  the  higher  animab,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  stnictDre- 
less  and  transparent,  and  is  about  yVii<^ 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Notwithatanding 
its  delicate  and  transparent  appearance,  it 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  resistance 
and  elasticity.  The  egg  of  the  haman 
subject,  for  example,  may  be  pero^ttibly 
flattened  out  under  the  microscope  by 
pressing  with  the  point  of  a  needle  apm 
the  slip  of  glass  which  coveiB  it;  bat  it 
still  remains  unbroken,  and  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  readily  resumes  its  globular  form.  When  tbe 
egg  is  somewhat  flattened  under  the  microscope  in  this  way,  \^ 
pressure  of  the  glass  slip,  tbe  apparent  thickness  of  the  viteUiae 
membrane  is  increased,  and  it  then  appears  (Fig.  159)  aa  a  rather 
wide,  colorless,  and  pfellucid  border  or  zone,  surrounding  the  granu- 
lar and  opaque  vitellus.  Owing  to  this  appearance,  it  baa  some- 
times received  the  name  of  the  "zona  pellucida."  The  name  of 
vitelline  membrane,  however,  is  the  one  more  generally  adopted, 
and  is  also  the  more  appropriate  of  the  two. 
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The  vitellua  (&),  ia  a  globular,  semi-solid  maw,  contained  within 
tbe  vitelline  membrane.  It  consisia  of  a  colorless  albuminoid  gnb- 
aUooe,  with  an  abundance  of  minute  molecules  and  oleaginous 
gnmules  scattered  through  it.  These  minute  oleagioona  masses 
give  to  the  vitellus  a  partially  opaque  and  granular  aspect  nnder 
the  microscope.  Imbedded  in  the  vitellus,  usual!;  near  its  surface 
and  almost  immediately  beneath  the  vitelline  membrane,  there  is  a 
olflv,  colorless,  transparent  vesicle  (c)  of  a  rounded  form,  known 
as  the  germmative  vesicie.  In  the  egg  of  the  human  subject  and  of 
the  quadrupeds,  this  vesicle  measures  g^g  to  ^J,  of  an  iooh  in 
diameter.  It  presents  upon  its  surface  a 
dark  spot,  like  a  nucleus  {d),  which  is  known  ^B'  ^^• 

bj  the  name  of  the  germmative  ipot.  The 
germiDative  vesicle,  with  its  nucleus-like 
■pot,  is  often  partially  concealed  by  the 
granules  of  the  vitellus  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, but  it  may  always  be  discovered 
bj  careful  examination. 

If  the  ^g  be  ruptured  by  excessive  pres-  Hon**  o.d»,  npundi.7 
sure  under  the  microscope,  the  vitellua  is  J™i"^'eKp^iiJf(i„  ^bi." 
■een  to  have  a  gelatinous  consistency.    It    ii»«'«^«i«"o."Jii>««B»»ih 

,       „  „     ,      „  ,  .     „.  tnttan  at  th*  iIhIIIm  men- 

II   gradually  ozpellea  from  the  vitellme    bm*. 

eavity,  but  still  retains  the  granules  and  oil 

globules  entangled  in  its  substance.  (Fig.  160.)    The  edges  of  the 

fractured  vitelline  membrane,  under  Uieae  circumstances,  present  a 

■mooth  and  nearly  straight  outline,  without  any  appearance  of 

laoeratioQ  or  of  a  fibrous  structure.    The  membrane  is,  to  all  ap- 

pearsDCe,  perfectly  homc^neous. 

The  meet  essenbal  constituent  of  the  egg  is  the  vitellus.  It  is 
from  the  vitellus  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  will  afterward  be 
formed,  and  the  organs  of  the  new  individual  developed.  The 
vitelline  membrane  is  merely  a  protective  inclosure,  intended  to 
protect  the  vitellus  from  injury,  and  enable  it  to  retain  its  figure 
daring  the  early  periods  of  dovelopmenL 

The  egg,  as  above  described,  consists  therefore  of  a  simple 
vitellttB  of  minute  size,  and  a  vitelline  membrane  inclosing  it.  It 
ia  Boch  an  egg  which  ia  found  in  the  human  subject,  the  quadru- 
peds, moat  aquatic  reptiles,  very  many  fiah,  and  some  invertebrate 
aoimala.  In  nearly  all  those  species,  in  fact,  where  the  fecundated 
eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched  in  the  water,  as  well  as  those  in 
which  they  are  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  until  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  young  is  completed,  sach  an  egg  as  above  described  k 
sniBeient  for  the  formation  of  the  embryo;  since  daring  its  develop- 
ment it  cistn  absorb  freely,  either  from  the  water  in  which  it  flotti^ 
or  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  female  generative  organs,  the 
requisite  supply  of  nutritious  fluids.  But  in  birds  and  in  the 
terrestrial  reptiles,  such  as  lizards,  tortoises,  &C.,  where  the  eggs 
are  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  female  at  an  early  period,  and 
incubated  on  land,  there  is  no  external  source  of  nutrition,  to  pro> 
vide  for  the  support  of  the  young  animal  during  its  development 
In  these  instances  accordingly  the  vitellus,  or  '^yolk,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  very  large  size ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  egg  is  still  farther  in- 
creased by  the  addition,  within  the  female  generative  passages,  of 
layers  of  albumen  and  various  external  fibrous  and  calcarsoiis 
envelopes.  The  essential  constituents  of  the  ^g,  however,  still 
remain  the  same  in  character,  and  the  process  of  embryonic  develop- 
ment  follows  the  same  general  laws  as  in  other  cases. 

The  eggs  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  certain  organs,  situated 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  called  the  ovaries.  These  organs  consist 
of  a  number  of  globular  sacs,  or  follicles,  known  as  the  ^^Qraafian 
follicles,"  each  one  of  which  contains  a  single  egg.  The  follicles 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  quantity  of  vascular  areolar 
tissue,  which  binds  them  together  into  a  well  defined  and  consistent 
mass,  covered  upon  its  exterior  by  a  layer  of  peritoneum.  The 
egg  has  sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  a  *'  product,"  or  even  as  t 
**  secretion"  of  the  ovary.  Nothing  can  be  more  inappropriate, 
however,  than  to  compare  the  egg  with  a  secretion,  or  to  regard  the 
ovary  as  in  any  respect  resembling  a  glandular  organ.  The  egg  is 
simply  an  organized  body,  growing  in  the  ovary  like  a  tooth  in  its 
follicle,  and  forming  a  constituent  part  of  the  body  of  the  female. 
It  is  destined  to  be  finally  separated  from  its  attachments  and  thrown 
off;  but  until  that  time,  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the 
ovarian  texture,  and  is  nourished  like  any  other  portion  of  the 
female  organism. 

The  ovaries,  accordingly,  since  they  are  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  eggs,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
parts  of  the  female  generative  apparatus.  Beside  them,  however, 
there  are  usually  present  certain  other  organs,  which  play  a  secon- 
dary or  accessory  part  in  the  process  of  generation.  The  most 
important  of  these  accessory  organs  are  two  symmetrical  tubes,  or 
oviducts^  which  are  destined  to  receive  the  eggs  at  their  internal 
extremity  and  convey  them  to  the  external  generative  orifice.    The 
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UQCoas  membranfl  lining  the  oviducts  is  also  intended  to  supply 
aerbkin  secretiooa  daring  the  passage  of  the  egg,  which  are  requi- 
nte  either  to  complete  its  structure,  or  to  provide  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  embrfo. 

In  the  frog,  for  example,  the  ovidnct  commences  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  bj  a  rather  wide  orifice,  which  communicates 
directly  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.     It 
soon  after  contracts  to  a  narrow  tube,  Kg.  1S1. 

and  pursues  a  zigzag  course  down  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  (Fig.  161),  folded 
apon  itself  in  conrolutions,  like  the 
small  intestine,  until  it  o[>ens,  near  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  into  the 
"cloaca,"  or  lower  part  of  the  intestinal 
wnaL  The  oviducts  present  the  same 
general  characters  with  those  described 
above,  in  nearly  all  species  of  reptiles 
and  birds;  though  there  are  some  modi- 
fications, in  particular  instances,  which 
do  not  re(iuire  any  special  notice. 

The  ovaries,  as  well  as  the  egg  which 
they  contain,  undergo  at  particular  sea- 
sons a  periodical  development  or  increase     oAKi  or  Pkos.-o.  a.  OTirlW. 
in  growth.     If  we  examine  the  female    Vj'^'^rc,  '>"• 'P^' ''"^'°"' 
frog  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  or  the     DUDriicMotoUdDiu. 
fall,  we  shall  find  the  ovaries  presenting 

the  appearance  of  small  clusters  of  minute  and  nearly  colorless 
c^s,  the  smaller  of  which  are  perfectly  transparent  and  not  over 
1^^  (^  an  inch  in  diameter.  But  in  the  early  spring,  when  the 
season  of  reproduction  approaches,  the  ovaries  will  be  found  in- 
creased to  fonr  or  five  times  their  former  eaze,  and  forming  large 
lobntated  masses,  crowded  with  dark-colored  opaque  e^gs,  measur- 
ing y'j  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  the  approach  of  the  generative 
season,  in  all  the  lower  animals,  a  certain  number  of  the  eggs,  which 
were  previously  in  an  imperfect  and  inactive  condition,  begin  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  become  somewhat  altered  in  structure.  The  vitel- 
loB  more  especially,  which  was  before  colorless  and  transparent, 
becomes  granular  in  texture  as  well  as  increased  in  volume;  and 
assumes  at  the  same  time,  in  many  species  of  animals,  a  blackj 
brown,  yellow,  or  orange  color.  In  the  human  subject,  however, 
29 
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Ibe  change  eonmsta  only  in  an  increase  of  sise  and  granulatioa, 
without  any  remarkable  alteration  of  color. 

The  eggs,  as  they  ripen  in  Ahis  way,  becoming  enlarged  and 
changed  in  texture,  gradually  dintend  the  Graafian  follicles  and 
project  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  At  last,  when  fully  ripe, 
they  are  discharged  by  a  rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  follicles,  and, 
passing  into  the  oviducts,  are  conveyed  by  them  to  the  external 
generative  orifice,  and  there  expelled.  In  this  way i  as  ^uoceasijt 
seasons  come  round,  successive  crops  of  eggs  enlarge,  ripen,  leave 
the  ovaries,  and  are  discharged.  Those  which  are  to  be  expelled 
at  the  next  generative  epoch  may  always  be  recognized  by  their 
greater  degree  of  development;  and  in  this  way,  in  many  animate 
the  eggs  of  no  less  than  three  different  crops  may  be  recognised  in 
the  ovary  at  once,  viz.,  1st,  those  which  are  perfectly  mature  and 
ready  to  be  discharged ;  2d,  those  which  are  to  ripen  in  the  follow- 
ing season ;  and  8d,  those  which  are  as  yet  altogether  inactive  and 
undeveloped.  In  most  fish  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  in  birds,  this 
regular  process  of  maturation  and  discharge  of  eggs  takes  place 
but  once  a  year.  In  different  species  of  quadrupeds  it  may  take 
place  annually,  semi-annually,  bimonthly,  or  even  monthly;  bat 
in  every  instance  it  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  and  exhibits  accord- 
ingly, in  a  marked  degree,  the  periodic  character  which  we  have 
seen  to  belong  to  most  of  the  other  vital  phenomena. 

Action  of  the  Oviducts  and  Fe^maU  Generative  Passages, — ^In  frogs 
and  lizards,  the  ripening  and  discharge  of  the  eggs  take  place,  as 
above  mentioned,  in  the  early  spring.  At  the  time  of  leaving  the 
ovary,  the  eggs  consist  simply  of  the  dark  colored  and  granular 
vitellus,  inclosed  in  the  vitelline  membrane.  They  are  then  received 
by  the  inner  extremity  of  the  oviducts,  and  carried  downward  by 
the  peristaltic  movement  of  these  canals,  aided  by  the  more  power- 
ful contraction  of  the  abdominal  mas- 
Fig*  162.  oles.   During  the  passage  of  the  eggs, 

moreover,  the  mucous  membrane  of 

the  oviduct  secretes  a  colorless,  viscid, 

^-w  L9]kZ;#^       albuminoid  substance,  which  is  depo- 

^  ifS?^)      sited  in  successive  layers  round  each 

egg,  forming  a  thick  and  tenacious 
coating  or  envelope.  (Fig.  162.)  When 
the  eggs  are  finally  discharged,  this 
albuminoid  matter  absorbs  the  water 
in  which  the  spawn  is  deposited,  and  swells  up  into  a  transparent 
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geUuiiioiM  mass,  in  which  the  eggs  are  separately  imbedded.  This 
Babfltanoe  sapplies,  by  its  subsequent  liquefaction  and  absorption, 
a  toertain  amount  of  nutritious  material,  during  the  development 
and  early  grovrth  of  the  embryo. 

In  the  terrestrial  reptiles  and  in  birds,  the  oviducts  perform  a 
still  more  important  secretory  function.  In  the  common  fowl,  the 
ovary  consists,  as  in  the  frog,  of  a  large  number  of  follicles,  loosely 
connected  by  areolar  tissue,  in  which  the  eggs  can  be  seen  in  different 
stages  of  development.  (Fig.  163,  a.)  As  the  egg  which  is  approach- 
ing maturity  enlarges,  it  distends  the  cavity  of  its  follicle  and  pro- 
jects &rther  from  the  general  surface  of  the  ovary;  so  that  it  hangs 
at  last  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  retained  only  by  the  attenuated 
wall  of  the  follicle,  and  a  slender  pedicle  through  which  run  the 
bloodvessels  by  which  its  circulation  is  supplied.  A  rupture  of  the 
follicle  then  occurs,  at  its  most  prominent  part,  and  the  egg  is  dis- 
charged from  the  lacerated  opening. 

At  the  time  of  its  leaving  the  ovary,  the  egg  of  the  fowl  consists 
of  a  large,  globular,  orange-colored  vitellus,  or  "  yolk,"  inclosed  in 
a  thin  and  transparent  vitelline  membrane.  Immediately  under- 
neath the  vitelline  membrane,  at  one  point  upon  the  surface  of  th'e 
vitellus,  is  a  round  white  spot,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  minute 
granules,  termed  the  '*  cicatricula.''  It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cicatricula  that  the  germinative  vesicle  is  found  imbedded,  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  development  of  the  egg.  At  the  time  of  its 
discharge  from  the  ovary,  the  germinative  vesicle  has  usually  dis- 
appeared; but  the  cicatricula  is  still  a  very  striking  and  important 
part  of  the  vitellus,  as  it  is  from  this  spot  that  the  body  of  the  chick 
begins  afterward  to  be  developed. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  egg  protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  it  projects  into  the  inner  orifice  of  the  oviduct ;  so  that,  when 
discharged  from  its  follicle,  it  is  immediately  embraced  by  the  upper 
or  fringed  extremity  of  this  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  down- 
ward. In  the  fowl,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  oviduct  is  highly  deve- 
loped, and  its  peristaltic  contractions  gently  urge  the  egg  from  above 
downward,  precisely  as  the  oesophagus  or  the  intestines  transport  the 
food  in  a  similar  direction.  While  passing  through  the  first  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  oviduct  (c,  cQ,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
smooth  and  transparent,  the  yolk  merely  absorbs  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid,  so  as  to  become  more  flexible  and  yielding  in  consistency. 
It  then  passes  into  a  second  division  of  the  generative  canal,  in 
which  the  raucous  membrane  is  thick  and  glandular  in  texture,  and 
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18  also  thrown  into  nameroas  longitudinal  folds,  which  project  into 
the  cavity  of  the  oviduct  This  portion  of  the  oviduct  (d!^  e)  extends 
over  about  nine  inches  of  its  entire  length.  In  its  upper  part,  the 
mucous  membrane  secretes  a  viscid  material,  by  which  the  yolk  is 
encased,  and  which  soon  consolidates  into  a  gelatinous,  membranous 
deposit;  thus  forming  a  second  homogeneous  layer,  outside  the 
vitelline  membrane. 

Now  the  peristaltic  movements  of  this  part  of  the  oviduct  ire 
such  as  to  give  a  rotatory,  as  well  as  a  progressive  motion  to  the 
egg ;  and  the  two  extremities  of  the  membranous  layer  described 
above  become,  accordingly,  twisted,  in  opposite  directions,  into  two 
fine  cords,  which  run  backward  and  forward  from  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  egg.  These  cords  are  termed  the  "chalaz»,"  and  the  membrane 
with  which  they  are  connected,  the  "  chalaziferous  membrane." 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  second  division  of  the  oyiduet, 
the  mucous  membrane  exudes  an  abundant,  gelatinous,  albuminoid 
substance,  which  is  deposited  in  successive  layers  round  the  yolk, 
inclosing  at  the  same  time  the  chalaziferous  membrane  and  the 
chalazse.  This  substance,  which  forms  the  so-called  albumen,  or 
"  white  of  egg,"  is  semi-solid  in  consistency,  nearly  transparent,  and 
of  a  faint  amber  color.  It  is  deposited  in  greater  abundance  in  front 
of  the  advanciug  egg  than  behind  it,  and  forms  accordingly  s 
pointed  or  conical  projection  in  front,  while  behind,  its  outline  is 
rounded  ofT,  parallel  with  the  spherical  surface  of  the  yolk.  In  this 
way,  the  egg  acquires,  when  covered  with  its  albumen,  an  ovoid 
form,  of  which  one  end  is  round,  the  other  pointed ;  the  pointed 
extremity  being  always  directed  downward,  as  the  egg  descends 
along  the  oviduct. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  oviduct  (/),  which  is  about  three  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  the  mucous  membrane  is  arranged  in  longi- 
tudinal folds,  which  are  narrower  and  more  closely  packed  than  in 
the  preceding  portion.  The  material  secreted  in  this  part,  and  de- 
posited upon  the  egg,  condenses  into  a  firm  fibrous  covering,  com- 
posed of  three  different  layers  which  closely  embrace  the  surface 
of  the  albuminous  mass,  forming  a  tough,  flexible,  semi-opaque 
envelope  for  the  whole.  These  layers  are  known  as  the  external, 
middle,  and  internal  fibrous  membranes  of  the  egg. 

Finally  the  egg  passes  into  the  fourth  division  of  the  oviduct (^), 
which  is  wider  than  the  rest  of  the  canal,  but  only  a  little  over  two 
inches  in  length.  Here  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  arranged 
in  abundant,  projecting,  leaf  like  villosities,  exudes  a  fluid  very  rich 
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Fig.  163. 


ID  oftloftreoos  salts.  The  most  external  of  the  three  membranes 
just  deaoribed  is  permeated  b;  this  fluid,  and  veiy  soon  the  oalcare- 
ous  matter  begins  to  crystallize  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibres.  This 
deposit  of  oalcareons  matter  goes  on,  growing  oonstantly  thicker 
and  mora  condensed,  until  the  entire 
external  membrane  is  converted  into 
a  white,  opaque,  brittle,  calcareous 
shell,  which  incloses  the  remaining 
portions  and  protects  them  from  ex- 
ternal injory.  The  egg  is  then  driven 
OQtward  hj  tbe  contraction  of  the 
muscular  ooat  through  a  narrow  por- 
tion of  the  OTidact(A),  and,  gradually 
dilating  the  passages  by  its  conical 
extremity,  is  finally  discharged  from 
the  external  orifice. 

The  egg  of  the  fowl,  after  it  has 
been  discharged  from  the  body,  con- 
sists, accordingly,  of  various  parts; 
some  of  which,  as  the  yolk  and  the 
vitelline  membrane,  entered  into  its 
(ffiginal  formation,  while  the  remain- 
der have  been  deposited  round  it  dur- 
ing its  passage  through  the  oviduct. 
On  examining  such  an  egg  (Fig.  164), 
we  find  externally  the  calcareous 
abell  (A),  while  immediately  beneath 
it  are  situated  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  shell-membranes  (e,/). 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  egg 
there  is  a  partial  evaporation  of  its 
watery  ingredients,  which  are  replaced 
by  air  penetrating  through  the  purea 
of  the  shell  at  its  rounded  extremity. 
The  air  thns  introduced  accumulates 
between  the  middle  and  internal 
fibrous  membranes  at  this  spot,  sepa- 
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ratiag  them  from  eacb  other,  and  forming  a  cavity  or  airHduonbtr 
(g),  which  is  alvsys  found  between  the  two  fibrous  membrmnei  at 
the  rounded  end  of  the  e^.  Next  we  come  to  the  albumen  or 
"white"  of  the  egg  (d);  next  to  the  chataziferoaB  raembraoe  aod 
chalaZQ  (c);  and  finally  to  the  vitelline  membrane  (&}  inclosing  tba 

mg.  l«4. 


yolk  (a).  AHer  the  expulsion  of  the  egg,  the  external  Jayen  of  the 
albumen  liquefy ;  and  the  vitellua,  being  specifically  lighter  than 
the  albumen,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter 
which  it  contains,  rises  toward  the  surface  of  the  effg,  vith  the  cica- 
tricnla  uppermost.  This  part,  therefore,  presents  itself  almost  im- 
mediately on  breaking  open  the  egg  upon  its  lateral  surface,  and  is 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  action  of  warmth  and 
atmospheric  air  in  the  development  of  the  chick. 

The  vitelluB,  therefore,  is  still  the  essential  and  constituent  portion 
of  the  egg;  while  all  the  other  parts  consist  either  of  nutritious  mate- 
rial, like  the  albumen,  provided  for  the  support  of  the  embryo,  or 
of  protective  envelopes,  like  the  shell  and  the  fibrous  membranes. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  another  and  still  more  important  modifioaticHi 
of  the  oviducts  takes  place.  In  these  animals,  the  egg,  which  is 
originally  very  minute  in  size,  is  destined  to  be  retained  within  the 
generative  passages  of  the  female  during  the  development  of  the 
embryo.  While  tbe  upper  part  of  the  oviduct,  therefore,  is  quite 
narrow,  and  intended  merely  to  transmit  the  egg  from  the  ovary, 
and  to  supply  it  with  a  little  albuminous  secretion,  its  lower  por- 
tions are  very  much  increased  in  size,  and  are  lined,  moreover,  with 
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a  mnoous  membrane,  so  constructed  as  to  provide  for  the  protection 
and  nourishment  of  the  embryo,  during  the  entire  period  of  gesta- 
tion. The  upper  and  narrower  portions  of  the  oviduct  are  known 
as  the  ''Fallopian  tubes*'  (Fig.  165);  while  the  lower  and  more 

Fig.  165. 


rTBBPt   AKD  Otabiis  OP  THB  Sow. — a,  €L  OrftiiM.    b,  b.  Pftllopian  tabet.    c,  e.  Horuof 
ateron.    d.  Bodj  of  iitonM.    «.  Vuglna. 

highly  developed  portions  constitute  the  uterus.  These  lower  por- 
tions unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  near  their  infe- 
rior termination,  so  as  to  form  a  central  organ,  termed  the  ''body** 
of  the  uterus ;  while  the  remaining  ununited  parts  are  known  as 
its  "comua,"  or  "  horns." 

In  the  human  subject,  the  female  generative  apparatus  presents 
the  following  peculiarities.  The  ovaries  consist  of  Graafian  follicles, 
which  are  imbedded  in  a  somewhat  dense  areolar  tissue,  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  bloodvessels.  The  entire  mass  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish-white  layer  of  fibrous  tissue,  called 
the  "  albugineous  tunic.**  Over  the  whole  is  a  layer  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  reflected  upon  the  vessels  which  supply  the  ovary,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus. 

The  oviducts  commence  by  a  wide  expansion,  provided  with 
fringed  edges,  called  the  '^  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube.**  The  Fallopian  tubes  themselves  are  very  narrow  and  con- 
voluted, and  terminate  on  each  side  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus.  In  the  human  subject,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  so 
much  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  cornua,  that  the  latter  hardly 
appear  to  have  an  existence;  and  in  fact  no  trace  of  them  is  visible 
externally.  But  on  opening  the  body  of  the  uterus  its  cavity  is 
seen  to  be  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  its  two  superior  angles  run- 
ning out  on  each  side  to  join  the  lower  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.    This  portion  evidently  consists  of  the  cornua,  which  hav^ 
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Inen  consolidated  with  the  body  of  the  ntaraa,  aod  eordoped  in 
itsthickeDed  layer  of  muscular  fibres. 


The  carity  of  the  body  of  the  aterus  terminates  below  by  a  con- 
stricted portLon  termed  the  os  internum,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  These  two  cavities  are  not  only 
di&reiit  from  each  other  in  shape,  but  diSer  also  in  the  atractare 
of  their  mucous  membrane  and  the  functioDS  which  it  is  destined 
to  perform. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  aterns  in  its  usual 
condition  is  smooth  and  rosy  in  color,  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscular  tissue.  It  consists  of  minute  tubular  follicles 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  ranged 
side  by  side,  and  opening  by  distinct  orifices  upon  its  free  surface. 
The  secretion  of  these  follicles  is  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
embryo  during  the  earlier  periods  of  its  formation. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  on  the  other  hand, 
18  raised  in  prominent  ridges,  which  are  arranged  usually  in  two 
lateral  sets,  diverging  from  a  central  longitudinal  ridge;  presenting 
the  appearance  known  as  the  "arbor  viue  uterina."  The  folliclei 
.of  this  part  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  are  different  in  stroo- 
ture  from  those  of  the  foregoing.  Tbey  are  of  a  globular  or  sac- 
like form,  and  secrete  a  very  firm,  adhesive,  transparent  mucus, 
which  is  destined  to  block  up  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  during  ges- 
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tation,  and  guard  against  the  accidental  displacement  of  the  egg. 
Some  of  these  follicles  are  frequently  distended  with  their  secretion, 
and  project,  as  small,  hard,  rounded  eminences,  from  the  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  this  condition  they  are  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  of  "ovula  Nabothi,"  owing  to  their  having 
been  formerly  mistaken  for  eggs,  or  ovules. 

The  cavity  of  the  cervix  uteri  is  terminated  below  by  a  second 
constriction,  the  '^os  externum."  Below  this  comes  the  vagina, 
which  constitutes  the  last  division  of  the  female  generative  pas- 


The  accessory  female  organs  of  generation  consist  therefore  of 
ducts  or  tubes,  by  means  of  which  the  egg  is  conveyed  from  within 
outward.  These  ducts  vaigr  in  the  degree  and  complication  of 
their  development,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  lower  orders,  they  serve  merely  to  convey  the  egg 
rapidly  to  the  exterior,  and  to  supply  it  more  or  less  abundantly 
with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  higher  classes  and  in  the 
hunum  subject,  they  are  adapted  to  the  more  important  function  of 
retaining  the  egg  during  the  period  of  gestation,  and  of  providing 
daring  the  same  time  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  embryo. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ON  THE  SPERMATIC  FLUID,  AND  THE  MALE  GROANS 

OF  GENERATION. 

The  mature  egg  is  not  by  itself  capable  of  being  developed  into 
the  embryo.  If  simply  discharged  from  the  ovary  and  carried 
through  the  oviducts  toward  the  exterior,  it  soon  dies  and  is  de- 
composed, like  any  other  portion  of  the  body  separated  from  its 
natural  connections.  It  is  only  when  fecundated  by  the  spermatic 
fluid  of  the  male,  that  it  is  stimulated  to  continued  developmeot, 
and  becomes  capable  of  a  more  complete  organizaiioD. 

The  product  of  the  male  generative  organs  consials  of  a  oolorless, 
somewhat  viscid,  and  albuminous  fluid,  containing  an  innnmerable 
quantity  of  minute  filamentous  bodies,  termed  irpemuitesoa.  The 
name  spermatozoa  has  been  given  to  these  bodies,  on  aooount  of 
their  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  a  very  active  and  contino- 
ous  movement,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  certain  animal- 
cules. 

The  spermatozoa  of  the  human  subject  (Fig.  167,  a)  are  aboat 
s^g  of  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Eol- 
liker.  Their  anterior  extremity  presents  a  somewhat  flattened, 
triangular-shaped  enlargement,  termed  the  ''head.''  The  head  con- 
stitutes about  one-tenth  part  the  entire  length  of  the  spermato- 
zoon. The  remaining  portion  is  a  very  slender  filamentous  pro- 
longation, termed  the  "tail,'*  which  tapers  gradually  backward, 
becoming  so  exceedingly  delicate  towards  its  extremity,  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  be  seen  except  when  in  motion.  There  is  no  further 
organization  or  internal  structure  to  be  detected  in  any  part  of  the 
spermatozoon ;  and  the  whole  appears  to  consist,  so  far  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  microscope,  of  a  completely  homogeneous,  tolerably 
firm,  albuminoid  substance.  The  terms  head  and  tail,  therefore, 
as  justly  remarked  by  Bergman n  and  Leuckart,'  are  not  used, 

'  Vergleichendt)  PhrRioIogit*.    Sturtgnrt,  1852. 
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1  denribing  the  different  parte  of  tbe  spormatozoon,  in  the 
I  MnM  as  that  ia  which  they  would  be  applied  to  tbe  oom- 
ding  parts  of  an  aoimal,  but  simply  for  tbe  Bake  of  oonreni- 
;  joat  aa  one  might  speak  of  the  head  of  an  arrow,  or  the  tail 


.  the  lower  animals,  the  spermatozoa  hare  usually  the  same 
nl  form  as  in  the  human  subject ;  that  is,  they  are  slender 
lentoos  bodies,  with  the  anterior  extremity  more  or  less  en< 
id.  In  the  rabbit  they  have  a  head  which  is  roundish  and 
load  in  shape,  somewhat  resembling  tbe  globules  of  the  blood. 
w  rat  (Fig,  167,  b)  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man,  measur- 
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tmrly  jIj  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tlie  head  is  conical  in  shape, 
it  ooe-twentieth  the  whole  length  of  the  filament,  and  often 
Aj  canred  at  its  anterior  extremity.     In  the  frog  and  in  rep- 

generally,  the  spermatozoa  are  lunger  than  in  quadrupeds. 
M  Uenobranchns,  or  great  American  water-lizard,  they  are  of 

unusual  size  (Fig.  167,  c\  measuring  not  less  than  ^'^  of  an- 
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inch  in  length,  about  one-third  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  heid| 
or  enlarged  portion  of  the  filament. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  spermatozoa  ia  their 
very  singular  and  active  movement,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  K  a  drop  of  fresh  seminal  fiuid  be  placed  under  the 
microscope,  the  numberless  minute  filaments  with  which  it  is 
crowded  are  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incessant  and  agitated  motioiL 
This  movement  of  the  spermatozoa,  in  many  species  of  animals^ 
strongly  resembles  that  of  the  tadpole ;  particularly  when,  as  in 
the  human  subject,  the  rabbit,  &c^  the  spermatozoa  consist  of  a 
short  and  well  defined  head,  followed  by  a  long  and  slender  taiL 
Here  the  tail-like  filament  keeps  up  a  constant  lateral  or  vibratoiy 
movement,  by  which  the  spermatozoon  is  driven  from  place  to 
place  in  the  spermatic  fluid,  just  as  the  fish  or  the  tadpole  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water.  In  other  instances,  as  for  example  in 
the  water-lizard,  and  in  some  parasitic  animals,  the  spermatosoa 
have  a  continuous  writhing  or  spiral-like  morement,  which  pre> 
sents  a  very  peculiar  and  elegant  appearance  when  large  numben 
of  them  are  viewed  together. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  movement  which  first  suggested  the 
name  of  spermatozoa  to  designate  the  animated  filaments  of  the 
spermatic  fluid ;  and  which  has  led  some  writers  to  attribute  to 
them  an  independent  animal  nature.  This  is,  however,  a  very 
erroneous  mode  of  regarding  them ;  since  they  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  animals,  notwithstanding  the  active  character  of  their 
movement,  and  the  striking  resemblance  which  it  sometimes  pre- 
sents to  a  voluntary  act.  The  spermatozoa  are  organic  forms, 
which  are  produced  in  the  testicles,  and  constitute  a  part  of  their 
tissue ;  just  as  the  eggs,  which  are  produced  in  the  ovaries,  natu- 
rally form  a  part  of  the  texture  of  these  organs.  Like  the  egg, 
also,  the  spermatozoon  is  destined  to  be  discharged  from  the  organ 
where  it  grew,  and  to  retain,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  afterward, 
its  vital  properties.  One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  these  properties 
is  its  power  of  keeping  in  constant  motion  ;  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, mark  it  as  a  distinct  animal,  but  only  distinguishes  it  as  a 
peculiar  structure  belonging  to  the  parent  organism.  The  motion 
of  a  spermatozoon  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  a  ciliated  epi- 
thelium cell.  The  movement  of  the  latter  will  continue  for  some 
hours  after  it  has  been  separated  from  its  mucous  membrane,  pro- 
vided its  texture  be  not  injured,  nor  the  process  of  decompositioQ 
allowed  to  commence.    In  the  same  manner,  the  movement  of  the 
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qMimatosoa  \b  a  characteristio  property  belonging  to  them,  which 
oontinnes  for  a  certain  time,  even  after  they  have  been  separateil 
from  all  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  order  to  preserve  their  vitality,  the  spermatozoa  must  be 
kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  and  preserved 
from  the  contact  of  the  air  or  other  unnatural  fluids.  In  this  way, 
they  may  be  kept  without  difficulty  many  hours  for  purposes  of 
examination.  But  if  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  kept  be  allowed 
to  diji  or  if  it  be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  water,  in  the  case 
oi  birds  and  quadrupeds,  or  if  it  be  subjected  to  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  spermatozoa  themselves  soon 
begin  to  disintegrate. 

The  spermatozoa  are  produced  in  certain  glandular-looking 
orgmna,  the  testicles^  which  are  characteristic  of  the  male,  as  the 
ovaries  are  characteristic  of  the  female.  In  man  and  all  the  higher 
animala,  the  testicles  are  solid,  ovoid-sbaped  bodies,  composed 
principally  of  numerous  long,  narrow,  and  convoluted  tubes,  the 
** seminiferous  tubes,"  somewhat  similar  in  their  general  anatomical 
characters  to  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys.  Th&se  tubes  lie 
for  the  most  part  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  nothing 
intervenes  between  them  except  capillary  bloodvessels  and  a  little 
areolar  tissue.  They  commence,  by  blind,  rounded  extremities,  near 
the  external  surfSEice  of  the  testicle,  and  pursue  an  intricately  con- 
voluted course  toward  its  central  and  posterior  part.  They  are 
not  strongly  adherent  to  each  other,  but  may  be  readily  unravelled 
by  manipulation,  and  separated  from  each  other. 

The  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  as  it  takes  place  in  the 
anbetance  of  the  testicle,  has  been  fully  investigated  by  KoUiker. 
According  to  his  observations,  as  the  age  of  puberty  approaches, 
beride  the  ordinary  pavement  epithelium  lining  the  seminiferous 
tabes,  other  cells  or  vesicles  of  larger  size  make  their  appearance 
in  these  tubes,  each  containing  from  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  nuclei, 
with  nucleoli.  It  is  in  the  interior  of  these  vesicles  that  the 
spermatozoa  are  formed ;  their  number  corresponding  usually  with 
that  of  the  nuclei  just  mentioned.  They  are  at  first  developed  in 
bandies  of  ten  to  twenty,  held  together  by  the  thin  membranous 
sabstanoe  which  surrounds  them,  but  are  aft;erward  set  free  by  the 
liqueiketion  of  the  vesicle,  and  then  fill  nearly  the  entire  cavity  of 
the  seminiferous  ducts,  mingled  only  with  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  transparent  fluid. 

In  the  seminiferous  tubes  themselves,  the  spermatozoa  are  always 
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inclosed  in  tbe  interior  o(  their  parent  yesicles;  they  are  liberated, 
and  mingled  promiscuously  together,  only  after  entering  the  rele 
testis  and  the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

Beside  the  testicles,  which  are,  as  above  stated,  the  primary  and 
essential  parts  of  the  male  generative  apparatus,  there  are  certaia 
secondary  or  accessory  organs,  by  means  of  which  the  spermatae 
fluid  is  conveyed  to  the  exterior,  and  mingled  with  certain  seen* 
tions  which  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  functions. 

As  the  sperm  leaves  the  testicle,  it  consists,  as  above  mentioned, 
almost  entirely  of  the  spermatozoa,  crowded  together  in  an  opaque, 
white,  semi-fluid  mass,  which  fills  up  the  vasa  efferentia,  and  com- 
pletely distends  their  cavities.  It  then  enters  the  single  duct 
which  forms  the  body  and  lower  extremity  of  the  epididymii, 
following  the  long  and  tortuous  course  of  this  tube,  until  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens;  through  which  it  is  still 
conveyed  onward  to  the  point  where  this  canal  opens  into  tbe 
urethra.  Throughout  this  course,  it  is  mingled  with  a  glairy, 
mucus-like  fluid,  secreted  by  the  walls  of  the  epididymis  and  vas 
deferens,  in  which  the  spermatozoa  are  enveloped.  The  mixture 
is  then  deposited  in  the  vesicul»  seminales,  where  it  aocumolates 
as  fresh  quantities  are  produced  in  the  testicle  and  conveyed  down- 
ward by  the  spermatic  duct.  It  is  probable  that  a  second  secretion 
is  supplied  also  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  vesiculae  seminaleBi 
and  that  the  sperm,  while  retained  in  their  cavities,  is  not  only 
stored  up  for  subsequent  use,  but  is  at  the  same  time  modified  in 
its  properties  by  the  admixture  of  another  fluid. 

At  the  time  when  the  evacuation  of  the  sperm  takes  place,  it  ia 
driven  out  from  the  seminal  vesicles  by  the  muscular  contractioa 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  meets  in  the  urethra  with  the  secre- 
tions of  the  prostate  gland,  the  glands  of  Gowper,  and  the  mucous 
follicles  opening  into  the  urethral  passage.  All  these  organs  are  at 
that  time  excited  to  an  unusual  activity  of  secretion,  and  poor  out 
their  different  fluids  in  great  abundance. 

The  sperm,  therefore,  as  it  is  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is  an 
exceedingly  mixed  fluid,  consisting  of  the  spermatozoa  derived 
from  the  testicles,  together  with  the  secretions  of  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens,  the  prostate,  Cowper's  glands,  and  the  muoooi 
follicles  of  the  urethra.  Of  all  these  ingredients,  it  ia  the  sperma- 
tozoa which  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Tb^ 
are  the  true  fecundating  element  of  the  sperm,  while  all  the  othen 
are  secondary  in  importance  and  perform  only  accessory  functions. 

Spallanzani  found  that  if  frog's  semen  be  passed  through  a  sue- 
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oewUm  of  filtersi  so  as  to  separate  the  spermatozoa  from  the  liquid 
portions,  the  filtered  flaid  is  destitute  of  any  fecandating  properties; 
while  the  spermatozoa  remaining  entangled  in  the  filter,  if  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  requisite  density  for  dilu- 
tion, may  still  be  successfully  used  for  the  impregnation  of  eggs. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  animals  or  men  from  whom  both 
testicles  have  been  removed,  are  incapable  of  impregnating  the 
female  or  her  eggs ;  while  a  removal  or  imperfection  of  any  of  the 
other  generative  organs  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  function. 

In  most  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals  there  is  a  periodical 
development  of  the  testicles  in  the  male,  corresponding  in  time  with 
that  of  the  ovaries  in  the  female.  As  the  ovaries  enlarge  and  the 
eggs  ripen  in  the  one  sex,  so  in  the  other  the  testicles  increase  in 
aiie,  as  the  season  of  reproduction  approaches,  and  become  turgid 
with  spermatozoa.  The  accessory  organs  of  generation,  at  the 
same  time,  share  the  unusual  activity  of  the  testicles,  and  become 
increased  in  vascularity  and  ready  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
reproductive  function. 

In  the  fish,  for  example,  where  the  testicles  occupy  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  abdomen  as  the  ovaries  in  the  opposite  sex,  these  bodies 
enlarge,  become  distended  with  their  contents,  and  project  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Each  of  the  two  sexes  is  then  at  the  same  time 
onder  the  influence  of  a  corresponding  excitement.  The  unusual 
development  of  the  generative  organs  reacts  upon  the  entire  system, 
and  produces  a  state  of  peculiar  activity  and  excitability,  known  as 
the  condition  of  ''erythism."  The  female,  distended  with  eggs,  feels 
the  impulse  which  leads  to  their  expulsion  ;  while  the  male,  bear- 
ing the  weight  of  the  enlarged  testicles  and  the  accumulation  of 
newly-developed  spermatozoa,  is  impelled  by  a  similar  sensation  to 
the  discharge  of  the  spermatic  fluid.  The  two  sexes,  accordingly, 
are  led  by  instinct  at  this  season  to  frequent  the  same  situations. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  some  spot  favorable  to  the  protec- 
tion and  development  of  the  young ;  afler  which  the  male,  appa- 
rently attracted  and  stimulated  by  the  sight  of  the  new-laid  eggs, 
discharges  the  spermatic  fluid  upon  them,  and  their  impregnation 
is  accomplished. 

In  such  instances  as  the  above,  where  the  male  and  female  gene- 
imtive  products  are  discharged  separately  by  the  two  sexes,  the 
sabeequent  contact  of  the  eggs  with  the  spermatic  fluid  would  seem 
to  depend  altogether  on  the  occurrence  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
and  their  impregnation,  therefore,  be  often  liable  to  fail.     In  point 
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of  fact,  however,  the  simultaneous  functional  excitement  of  the 
two  sexes  and  the  operation  of  corresponding  instincts,  leading 
them  to  ascend  the  same  rivers  and  to  frequent  the  same  Bpd^ 
provide  with  sufficient  certainty  for  the  impregnation  of  the  egga 
In  these  animals,  also,  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  the  female 
is  very  large,  the  ovaries  being  often  so  distended  as  to  fill  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  so  that,  although  many  of  tbc 
eggs  may  be  accidentally  lost,  a  sufficient  number  will  still  be  im- 
pregnated and  developed  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species. 

In  other  instances,  an  actual  contact  takes  place  between  the 
sexes  at  the  time  of  reproduction.  In  the  frog,  for  example,  the 
male  fastens  himself  upon  the  back  of  the  female  by  the  anterior 
extremities,  which  seem  to  retain  their  hold  by  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
contraction.  This  continues  for  one  or  two  days,  during  which 
time  the  mature  eggs,  which  have  been  discharged  from  the  ovaij, 
are  passing  downward  through  the  oviducts.  At  last  they  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  anus,  while  at  the  same  time  the  seminal  fluid  of 
the  male  is  discharged  upon  them,  and  impregnation  takes  placa 

In  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  however,  and  in  man,  wtoe  the 
egg  is  to  be  retained  in  the  body  of  the  female  parent  during  its 
development,  the  spermatic  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  femik 
generative  passages  by  sexual  congress,  and  meets  the  egg  at  or 
soon  after  its  discharge  from  the  ovary.  The  same  correspondence, 
however,  between  the  periods  of  sexual  excitement  in  the  male  and 
female,  is  visible  in  many  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  in  fish  and 
reptiles.  This  is  the  case  in  most  species  which  produce  young  hot 
once  a  year,  and  at  a  fixed  period,  as  the  deer  and  the  wild  bog.  In 
other  species,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  dog,  as  well  as  the  rabbit, 
the  guinea  pig,  &C.,  where  several  broods  of  young  are  produced 
during  the  year,  or  where,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  generatiTe 
epochs  of  the  female  recur  at  short  intervals,  so  that  the  particakr 
period  of  impregnation  is  comparatively  indefinite,  the  generalife 
apparatus  of  the  male  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  full  deve- 
lopment ;  and  is  excited  to  action  at  particular  periods,  apparentlj 
by  some  influence  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  female. 

In  the  quadrupeds,  accordingly,  and  in  the  human  species,  the 
contact  of  the  sperm  with  the  egg  and  the  fecundation  of  the  latter 
take  place  in  the  generative  passages  of  the  female;  either  in  the 
uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary; 
in  each  of  which  situations  the  spermatozoa  have  been  found,  after 
the  accomplishment  of  sexual  intercourse. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

ON   PERIODICAL  OVULATION,   AND  THE   FUNCTION 

OF  MENSTRUATION. 


L  PERIODICAL  OVULATION. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  general  terms  of  the  periodical  ripen- 
ing of  the  eggs  and  their  discharge  from  the  generative  organs  of 
the  female.  This  function  is  known  by  the  name  of  ^'  ovulation,'* 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  primary  and  most  important  act  in 
the  process  of  reproduction.  We  shall  therefore  enter  more  fully 
into  the  consideration  of  certain  particulars  in  regard  to  it,  by 
which  its  nature  and  conditions  may  be  more  clearly  understood. 

Isk  Eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  all  animals^  as  part  cf 
their  natural  structure.  In  describing  the  ovaries  of  fish  and  reptiles 
we  have  said  that  they  consist  of  nothing  more  than  Graafian  vesi- 
cles, each  vesicle  containing  an  egg,  and  united  with  each  other  by 
loose  areolar  tissue  and  a  peritoneal  investment.  In  the  higher 
animals  and  in  the  human  subject,  the  essential  constitution  of  the 
ovary  is  the  same ;  only  its  fibrous  tissue  is  more  abundant,  so  that 
the  texture  of  the  entire  organ  is  more  dense,  and  its  figure  more 
compact  In  all  classes,  however,  without  exception,  the  interior 
of  each  Graafian  vesicle  is  occupied  by  an  egg ;  and  it  is  from  this 
egg  that  the  young  offspring  is  afterward  to  be  produced. 

The  process  of  reproduction  was  formerly  regarded  as  essentially 
different  in  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals.  In  the  ovipa- 
rous classes,  such  as  most  fish,  and  all  reptiles  and  birds,  the  young 
animal  was  well  known  to  be  formed  from  an  egg  produced  by  the 
female;  while  in  the  viviparous  animals,  or  those  which  bring 
forth  their  young  alive,  such  as  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  the  embryo  was  supposed  to  originate  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  by  some  altogether  peculiar  and  mysterious  process,  in 
consequence  of  sexual  intercourse.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
microscope  began  to  be  used  in  the  examination  of  the  tissues, 
80 
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the  ovaries  of  quadrupeds  were  also  found  to  contain  egga.  These 
eggs  bad  previously  escaped  observation  on  account  of  their  simple 
structure  and  minute  size;  but  they  were  nevertheless  foand  to 
possess  all  the  most  essential  characters  belonging  to  the  larger 
eggs  of  the  oviparous  animals. 

The  true  difference  in  the  process  of  reproduction,  between  the 
two  classes,  is  therefore  merely  an  apparent,  not  a  fundamental  one. 
In  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  egg  is  discharged  by  the  femak 
before  or  immediately  afler  impregnation,  and  the  embryo  subse- 
quently developed  and  hatched  externally.  In  the  quadrupeds  and 
the  human  species,  on  the  other  hand,  the  egg  is  retained  within 
the  body  of  the  female  until  the  embryo  is  developed ;  when  the 
membranes  are  ruptured  and  the  young  expelled  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  classes,  however,  viviparous  as  well  as  oviparous,  the  young 
is  produced  equally  from  an  egg;  and  in  all  classes  the  egg, 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  but  always  coDsisting 
essentially  of  a  vitellus  and  a  vitelline  membrane,  is  contained 
originally  in  the  interior  of  an  ovarian  follicle. 

The  egg  is  accordingly,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  an  integral 
part  of  the  ovarian  tissue.  It  may  be  found  there  long  before  the 
generative  function  is  established,  and  during  the  earliest  periods 
of  life.  It  may  be  found  without  difficulty  in  the  newly  bom 
female  infant,  and  may  even  be  detected  in  the  foetus  before  birth. 
Its  growth  and  nutrition,  also,  are  provided  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  bodily  structure. 

2d.  ITiese  eggs  become  more  fully  developed  cU  a  certain  age^  when 
the  generative  function  is  about  to  be  established.  During  the  earlj 
periods  of  life,  the  ovaries  and  their  contents,  like  many  other 
organs,  are  imperfectly  developed.  They  exist,  but  they  are  as 
yet  inactive,  and  incapable  of  performing  any  function.  In  the 
young  chick,  for  example,  the  ovary  is  of  small  size ;  and  the  eggi, 
instead  of  presenting  the  voluminous,  yellow,  opaque  vitellus  which 
they  afterward  exhibit,  are  minute,  transparent,  and  colorless.  In 
the  young  quadrupeds,  and  in  the  human  female  during  in&ncj 
and  childhood,  the  ovaries  are  equally  inactive.  They  are  small, 
friable,  and  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  appearance  to  the  naked  eye; 
presenting  none  of  the  enlarged  follicles,  filled  with  transparent 
fluid,  which  are  afterward  so  readily  distinguished.  At  this  time, 
accordingly,  the  female  is  incapable  of  bearing  young,  because  the 
ovaries  are  inactive,  and  the  eggs  which  they  contain  immature. 

At  a  certain  period,  however,  which  varies  in  the  time  of  its 
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oocorrenoe  for  different  species  of  animals,  the  sexual  apparatus 
b^ns  to  enter  upon  a  state  of  activity.  The  ovaries  increase  in 
size,  and  their  circulation  becomes  more  active.  The  eggs,  also, 
instead  of  remaining  quiescent,  take  on  a  rapid  growth,  and  the 
structure  of  the  vitellus  is  completed  by  the  abundant  deposit  of 
oleaginous  granules  in  its  interior.  Arrived  at  this  state,  the  eggs 
are  ready  for  impregnation,  and  the  female  becomes  capable  of 
bearing  young.  She  is  then  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  state  of 
**  puberty,"  or  that  condition  in  which  the  generative  organs  are 
fully  developed.  This  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  system  at  large,  which  indicates  the  complete 
development  of  the  entire  organism.  In  many  birds,  for  example, 
tbe  plumage  assumes  at  this  period  more  varied  and  brilliant 
colors;  and  in  the  common  fowl  the  comb,  or  *' crest,"  enlarges 
and  becomes  red  and  vascular.  In  the  American  deer  (Cervus 
TiTginianus),  the  coat,  which  during  the  first  year  is  mottled  with 
white,  becomes  in  the  second  year,  of  a  uniform  tawny  or  reddish 
tinge.  In  nearly  all  species,  the  limbs  become  more  compact  and 
the  body  more  rounded ;  and  the  whole  external  appearance  is  so 
altered,  as  to  indicate  that  the  animal  has  arrived  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction. 

8d.  Successive  crops  of  eggs,  in  the  adult  female,  ripen  and  are 
discharged  independently  of  sexual  intercourse.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, as  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  viviparous  animals 
the  germ  was  formed  in  the  body  of  the  female  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sexual  intercourse.  Even  after  the  important  fact 
became  known  that  eggs  exist  originally  in  the  ovaries  of  these 
animals,  and  are  only  fecundated  by  the  influence  of  the  sperm- 
atic fluid,  the  opinion  still  prevailed  that  the  occurrence  of  sexual 
intercourse  was  the  cause  of  their  being  discharged  from  the  ovary, 
and  that  the  rupture  of  a  Graafian  vesicle  in  this  organ  was  a 
certain  indication  that  coitus  had  taken  place. 

This  opinion,  however,  was  altogether  unfounded.  We  already 
know  that  in  fish  and  reptiles  the  mature  eggs  not  only  leave  the 
OTarjy  but  are  actually  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
wbile  still  unimpregnated,  and  only  subsequently  come  in  contact 
with  the  spermatic  fluid.  In  fowls,  also,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  hen  will  continue  to  lay  fully-formed  eggs,  if 
well  supplied  with  nourishment,  without  the  presence  of  the  cock ; 
only  these  eggs,  being  unimpregnated,  are  incapable  of  producing 
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xshicks.  In  oviparous  aDimals,  therefore,  the  discharge  of  the  egg, 
as  well  as  its  formation,  is  independent  of  sexual  intereonrse. 

Continued  observation  shows  this  to  be  the  case,  also,  in  IIm 
viviparous  quadrupeds.  The  researches  of  Bischoff,  Pouchet,  and 
Goste  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  bitch,  the 
rabbit,  &c^  if  the  female  be  carefully  kept  from  the  male  until  after 
the  period  of  puberty  is  established,  and  then  killed,  examinatioi 
of  the  ovaries  will  show  that  Graafian  vesicles  have  matured,  rap- 
tured, and  discharged  their  eggs,  in  the  same  manner  as  thougk 
sexual  intercourse  had  taken  place.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are 
found  distended  and  prominent  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary; 
jBometimes  recently  ruptured  and  collapsed ;  and  sometimes  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  cicatrization  and  atrophy.  Bischofl^*  in  several  in- 
stances of  this  kind,  actually  found  the  unimpregnated  eggs  in  the 
oviduct,  on  their  way  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  In  those  animals 
in  which  the  ripening  of  the  eggs  takes  place  at  short  intervals,  ii, 
for  example,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  and  the  cow,  it  is  very  rare  to  exa- 
mine the  ovaries  in  any  instance  where  traces  of  a  more  or  leai 
recent  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicles  are  not  distinctly  visible. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts,  derived  from  the  examination 
of  such  cases  as  the  above,  is  that  the  ovarian  eggs  become  deve- 
loped and  are  discharged  in  successive  crops,  which  follow  each 
other  regularly  at  periodical  intervals.  If  we  examine  the  ovary 
of  the  fowl,  for  example  (Fig.  168),  we  see  at  a  glance  how  the  eggs 
grow  and  ripen,  one  after  the  other,  like  fruit  upon  a  vine.  In  this 
instance,  the  process  of  evolution  is  very  rapid ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish,  at  the  same  time,  eggs  which  are  almost  microscopic  in 
size,  colorless,  and  transparent;  those  which  are  larger,  firmer, 
somewhat  opaline,  and  yellowish  in  hue ;  and  finally  those  which 
are  fully  developed,  opaque,  of  a  deep  orange  color,  and  just  ready 
to  leave  the  ovary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  instance  the  difference  between 
the  undeveloped  and  mature  eggs  consists  principally  in  the  size  of 
the  vitellus,  which  is  furthermore,  for  reasons  previously  given 
(Chap.  III.),  very  uiuch  larger  than  in  the  quadrupeds.  It  is  also 
seen  that  it  is  the  increased  size  of  the  vitellus  alone,  by  which  the 
ovarian  follicle  is  distended  and  ruptured,  and  the  egg  finally  dis- 
charged. 

In  the  human  species  and  the  quadrupeds,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  M^moire  sur  la  chute  p6riodiqu(*  de  Toeaf,  &c.,  Annalea  das  SciencM  NatareHet, 
Aoi!lt — Septenibre,  1844. 
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the  mioroaoopic  egg  never  becomes  large  enoagh  to  distend  the 
follicle  by  its  own  size.  The  rupture  of  the  follicle  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  egg  are  accordingly  provided  for,  in  these  instances,  by 
a  totally  different  mechanism. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the 
Qgg  is  contained  in  a  Graafian  follicle  which  closely  embraces  its 
exterior,  and  is  consequently  hardly  larger  than  the  egg  itself.  As 
puberty  approaches,  those  follicles  which  are  situated  near  the  free 
sarfaoe  of  the  ovary  become  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
colorless  serous  fluid  in  their  cavity.  We  then  find  that  the  ovary, 
when  cut  open,  shows  a  considerable  number  of  globular,  transpa- 
rent vesicles,  readily  perceptible  by  the  eye,  the  smaller  of  which 
are  deep  seated,  but  which  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
free  surface  of  the  organ.  These  vesicles  are  the  Graafian  follicles, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  advancing  maturity  of  the  eggs  con- 
tained in  them,  gradually  enlarge  as  the  period  of  generation  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Graafian  follicle  at  this  time  consists  of  a  closed  globular 
sac  or  vesicle,  the  external  wall  of  which,  though  quite  translucent, 
has  a  fibrous  texture  under  the  microscope  and  is  well  supplied 
with  bloodvessels.  This  fibrous  and  vascular  wall  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  "  membrane  of  the  vesicle."  It  is  not  very 
firm  in  texture,  and  if  roughly  handled  is  easily  ruptured. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin  layer 
of  minute  granular  cells,  which  form  for  it  a  kind  of  epithelium, 
similar  to  the  epithelium  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  q^her 
serous  membranes.  This  layer  is  termed  the  membrana  granulosa. 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle,  and  may 
easily  be  detached  by  careless  manipulation  before  the  vesicle  is 
opened,  being  then  mingled,  in  the  form  of  light  fiakes  and  shreds, 
with  the  serous  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle. 

At  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  or  that 
which  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  the  membrana  granulosa 
18  thicker  than  elsewhere.  Its  cells  are  here  accumulated,  in  a 
kind  of  mound  or  "  heap,"  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
cumulus  proligerus.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  discus  proligerus^ 
because  the  thickened  mass,  when  viewed  from  above,  has  a  some- 
what circular  or  disk-like  form.  In  the  centre  of  this  thickened 
portion  of  the  membrana  granulosa  the  egg  is  imbedded.  It  is 
accordingly  always  situated  at  the  most  superficial  portion  of  the 
follicle,  and  advances  in  this  way  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 
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Ab  the  period  approaches  at  which  the  egg  is  destined  to  be  do- 
charged,  the  Graafian  follicle  becomes  more  vascular,  and  enlarge! 
by  an  increased  exudation  of  senini  into  its  cavity.    It  then  b^im 


to  project  from  the  sarface  of  the  ovary,  still  covered  by  the  albn- 
gineous  tunic  and  the  peritoneum.  (Fig.  168.)  The  constant  aoca- 
mulation  of  fluid,  however,  in  the  follicle,  exerts  such  a  steady  and 
increasing  pressure  from  withiu  outward,  that  the  albugineous  tunic 
and  the  peritoneum  successively  yield  before  it ;  until  the  GraafixD 
follicle  protrudes  from  the  ovary  as  a  tense,  rounded,  translucent 
vesicle,  in  which  the  sense  of  Quctuation  can  be  readily  perceived 
on  applying  the  fingers  to  its  surface.  Finally,  the  process  of  effa- 
sion  and  distension  still  going  on,  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  yields  lU 
its  most  prominent  portion,  the  contained  fluid  is  driven  ont  with  a 
gush,  by  the  reaction  and  elasticity  of  the  neighboring  ovarian 
tissues,  carrying  with  it  the  egg, 
still  entangled  in  the  cells  of  the 
proligerous  disc. 

The  rupture  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  is  accompanied,  in  some 
instances,  by  an  abundant  hemor- 
rhage, which  takes  place  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  congested 
follicle,  and  by  which  its  cavity 
is  filled  with  blood.  This  occuia 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  the 
pig,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  also, 
in  other  of  the  lower  animali. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  cow,  where 


Pig.  I(i9. 
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no  hemorrliage  takes  place,  tbe  Graafian  vesicle  when  raptored 
simply  collapses;  after  which,  a  slight  exudation,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  bloody  is  poured  out  during  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  slight  variations,  the  expulsion 
of  the  egg  takes  place,  in  the  higher  animals,  always  in  the  manner 
above  described,  viz.,  by  the  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  by  which  its  walls  are  gradually  dis- 
tended and  finally  ruptured. 

This  process  takes  place  in  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  young  which  the  animal  produces 
at  a  birth.  In  the  bitch  and  the  sow,  where  each  litter  consists  of 
from  six  to  twenty  young  ones,  a  similar  number  of  eggs  ripen  and 
are  discharged  at  each  period.  In  the  mare,  the  cow,  and  in  the 
human  female,  where  there  is  usually  but  one  foetus  brought  forth 
at  a  birth,  the  eggs  are  matured  singly,  and  the  Graafian  vesicles 
raptored,  one  after  another,  at  successive  periods  of  ovulation. 

4th.  The  ripening  and  cUecharge  of  the  egg  are  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
Kar  condition  of  the  entire  system,  known  as  the  ^^  ruUing^^  condition^  or 
**<MCrt<a^um."  The  peculiar  congestion  and  functional  activity  of 
the  ovaries  at  each  period  of  ovulation,  act  by  sympathy  upon  the 
other  generative  organs,  and  produce  in  them  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  excitement,  according  to  the  particular  species  of  animal. 
Almost  always  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  congestion  of  the  entire 
generative  apparatus ;  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  vagina,  and  external 
organs.  The  secretions  of  the  vagina  and  neighboring  parts  are 
more  particularly  affected,  being  usually  increased  in  quantity  and 
at  the  same  time  altered  in  quality.  In  the  bitch,  the  vaginal  mu- 
cous membrane  becomes  red  and  tumefied,  and  pours  out  an  abun- 
dant secretion  which  is  often  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  The 
seoretions  acquire  also  at  this  time  a  peculiar  odor,  which  ap- 
pears to  attract  the  male,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  sexual  impulse. 
An  unusual  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  vagina  and  vulva  are 
also  very  perceptible  in  the  rabbit ;  and  in  some  species  of  apes  it 
has  been  observed  that  these  periods  are  accompanied  not  only  by 
a  bloody  discharge  from  the  vulva,  but  also  by  an  engorgement  and 
infiltration  of  the  neighboring  parts,  extending  even  to  the  skin  of 
the  buttocks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under  part  of  the  taiL' 

The  system  at  large  is  also  visibly  affected  by  the  process  going 
on  in  the  ovary.    In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  approach  of  an 

'  Poacket,  Tli^orie  positive  de  rovulation,  &c.     Paris,  1847,  p.  230. 
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OBBtraal  period  is  marked  by  «i  unusual  restlessDeas  and  agitalkn, 
easily  recognized  by  an  oidinary  observer.  The  animal  pariiaUj 
loses  her  appetite.  She  frequently  stops  browsing,  looks  about  ua- 
easily,  perhaps  runs  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other,  and  that 
recommences  feeding,  to  be  disturbed  again  in  a  similar  manner 
after  a  short  interval.  Her  motions  are  rapid  and  nervous,  and  her 
hide  often  rough  and  disordered ;  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ani* 
mal  indicates  the  presence  of  some  unusual  excitement.  After  this 
condition  is  fully  established,  the  vaginal  secretions  show  them- 
selves in  unusual  abundance,  and  so  continue  for  one  or  two  days: 
after  which  the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  subside  sponti- 
neously,  and  the  animal  returns  to  her  usual  condition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  in  this  connection,  that  the  female  of 
these  animals  will  allow  the  approaches  of  the  male  only  daring  and 
immediately  after  the  oestrual  period ;  that  is,  just  when  the  egg  is 
recently  discharged  and  ready  for  impregnation.  At  other  times, 
when  sexual  intercourse  would  be  necessarily  fruitlesSi  the  instinct 
of  the  animal  leads  her  to  avoid  it ;  and  the  concourse  of  the  sexes 
is  accordingly  made  to  correspond  in  time  with  the  maturity  of  the 
egg  and  its  aptitude  for  fecundation. 


II.   MENSTRUATION. 

In  the  human  female,  the  return  of  the  periods  of  ovulation  is 
marked  by  a  peculiar  group  of  phenomena  which  are  known  as 
menstruation^  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  described 
by  themselves. 

During  infancy  and  childhood  the  sexual  system,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  is  inactive.  No  discharge  of  eggs  takes  place 
from  the  ovaries,  and  no  external  phenomena  show  themselves, 
connected  with  the  reproductive  function. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  however,  a  change  begins 
to  manifest  itself.  The  limbs  become  rounder,  the  breasts  increase 
in  size,  and  the  entire  aspect  undergoes  a  peculiar  alteration,  which 
indicates  the  approaching  condition  of  maturity.  At  the  same 
time  a  discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from  the  generative  passages^ 
accompanied  by  some  disturbance  of  the  general  system,  and  the 
female  is  then  known  to  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  puberty. 

Afterward,  the  bloody  discharge  just  spoken  of  returns  at  regular 
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intervals  of  four  weeks ;  and,  on  account  of  this  recarrenoe  corres- 
ponding with  the  passage  of  successive  lunar  months,  its  phenomena 
are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  "menses"  or  the  "menstrual 
periods."  The  menses  return  with  regularity,  from  the  time  of 
their  first  appearance,  until  the  age  of  about  forty-five  years. 
During  this  period,  the  female  is  capable  of  bearing  children,  and 
sexual  intercourse  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy.  After 
tbe  forty-fifth  year,  the  periods  first  become  irregular,  and  then 
oease  altogether;  and  their  final  disappearance  is  an  indication  that 
tbe  woman  is  no  longer  fertile,  and  that  pregnancy  cannot  again 
take  place. 

Even  during  the  period  above  referred  to,  from  the  age  of  fifteen 
to  forty-five,  the  regularity  and  completeness  of  the  menstrual 
periods  indicate  to  a  great  extent  the  aptitude  of  individual  females 
for  impregnation.  It  is  well  known  that  all  those  causes  of  ill 
health  which  derange  menstraation  are  apt  at  the  same  time  to 
interfere  with  pregnancy ;  so  that  women  whose  menses  are  habi- 
tually regular  and  natural  are  much  more  likely  to  become  preg- 
nant, after  sexual  intercourse,  than  those  in  whom  the  periods  are 
absent  or  irregular. 

If  pregnancy  happen  to  take  place,  however,  at  any  time  during 
the  child-bearing  period,  the  menses  are  suspended  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  gestation,  and  usually  remain  absent  after  delivery,  as 
long  as  the  woman  continues  to  nurse  her  child.  They  then  re- 
commence, and  subsequently  continue  to  appear  as  before. 

The  menstrual  discharge  consists  of  an  abundant  secretion  of 
tnncus  mingled  with  blood.  When  the  expected  period  is  about 
to  come  on,  the  female  is  afiected  with  a  certain  degree  of  discomfort 
and  lassitude,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
inclination to  society.  These  symptoms  are  in  some  instances 
slightly  pronounced,  in  others  more  troublesome.  An  unusual 
discharge  of  vaginal  mucus  then  begins  to  take  place,  which  soon 
becomes  yellowish  or  rusty  brown  in  color,  from  the  admixture  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  blood ;  and  by  the  second  or  third  day  the 
discharge  has  the  appearance  of  nearly  pure  blood.  The  unpleasant 
sensations  which  were  at  first  manifest  then  usually  subside ;  and 
the  discharge,  after  continuing  for  a  certain  period,  begins  to  grow 
more  scanty.  Its  color  changes  from  a  pure  red  to  a  brownish  or 
rusty  tinge,  until  it  finally  disappears  altogether,  and  the  female 
returns  to  her  ordinary  condition. 

The  menstrual  epochs  of  the  human  female  correspond  with  the 
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periods  of  oestruation  in  the  lower  animals.  Their  general 
lilanoe  to  these  periods  is  too  evident  to  require  demonsiratioQ. 
Like  them,  they  are  absent  in  the  immature  female;  and  b^a 
to  take  place  only  at  the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  aptitude 
for  impregnation  first  commences.  Like  them,  they  recur  daring 
the  child-bearing  period  at  regular  intervals ;  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  interruption  by  pregnancy  and  lactation.  Finally,  their  dis- 
appearance corresponds  with  the  cessation  of  fertility. 

The  periods  of  oestruation,  furthermore,  in  many  of  the  lower 
animals,  are  accompanied,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  an  unusual 
discharge  from  the  generative  passages;  and  this  discharge  is  fre- 
quently more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  In  the  human  female  the 
bloody  discharge  is  more  abundant  than  in  other  instances,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  phenomenon  differing  only  in  degree  from  that  which 
shows  itself  in  many  species  of  animals. 

The  most  complete  evidence,  however,  that  the  period  of  men- 
struation is  in  reality  that  of  ovulation,  is  derived  from  the  results 
of  direct  observation.  A  sufficient  number  of  instances  have  now 
been  observed  to  show  that  at  the  menstrual  epoch  a  Graafian 
vesicle  becomes  enlarged,  ruptures,  and  discharges  its  egg.  Craik- 
shank'  noticed  such  a  case  so  long  ago  as  1797.  Negrier*  relates 
two  instances,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Ollivier  d* Angers,  in 
which,  after  sudden  death  during  menstruation,  a  bloody  and  rup- 
tured Graafian  vesicle  was  found  in  the  ovary.  Bischoff*  speaks  of 
four  similar  cases  in  his  own  observation,  in  three  of  which  the 
vesicle  was  just  raptured,  and  in  the  fourth  distended,  prominent, 
and  ready  to  burst.  Coste^  has  met  with  several  of  the  same  kind. 
Dr.  Michel'  found  a  vesicle  ruptured  and  filled  with  blo*jd  in  a 
woman  who  was  executed  for  murder  while  the  menses  were  pre- 
sent We  have  also^  met  with  the  same  appearances  in  a  case  of 
death  from  acute  disease,  on  the  second  day  of  menstruation. 

The  process  of  ovulation,  accordingly,  in  the  human  female, 
accompanies  and  forms  a  part  of  that  of  menstruation.  As  the 
menstrual  period  comes  on,  a  congestion  takes  place  in  nearly  the 

I  London  Philosophical  Transactions,  1797,  p.  135. 
'  Recherches  sur  les  Ovaires,  Paris,  1840,  p.  78. 

*  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  August,  1844. 

*  Histoire  du  Developpement  des  Corps  Or^^anis^s,  Paris,  1847,  vol  i.  p.  221. 

*  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  July,  1848. 

'  Corpus  Lut«^nm  of  Menstruation  and  Pregnancy,  in  Transaotiond  of  American 
Medical  Association,  Pliiladelphia,  1851. 
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whole  of  the  generative  apparatus;  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  the 
uterus,  as  well  as  in  the  ovaries  and  their  contents.  One  of  the 
Graafian  follicles  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  an  unusual  vascular 
excitement.  It  becomes  distended  by  the  fluid  which  accumulates 
in  its  cavity,  projects  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  is  finally 
raptured,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  already  described  this 
process  taking  place  in  the  lower  animals. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  at  what  particular  period  of  the  menstrual 
flow  the  rupture  of  the  vesicle  and  discharge  of  the  egg  take  place. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Bischofi^,  Pouchet,  and  Raciborski,  that  the 
regular  time  for  this  rupture  and  discharge  is  not  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  towards  the  termination  of  the  period.  Coste'  has  ascer- 
tained, from  his  observations,  that  the  vesicle  ruptures  sometimes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  menstrual  epoch,  and  sometimes  later.  So 
far  as  we  can  learn,  therefore,  the  precise  period  of  the  discharge 
of  the  egg  is  not  invariable.  Like  the  menses  themselves,  it  may 
take  place  apparently  a  little  earlier  or  a  little  later,  according  to 
various  accidental  circumstances;  but  it  always  occurs  at  some 
time  in  connection  with  the  menstrual  flow,  and  constitutes  the 
most  essential  and  important  part  of  the  catamenial  process. 

The  egg,  when  discharged  from  the  ovary,  enters  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  commences  its  passage  toward 
the  uterus.  The  mechanism  by  which  it  finds  its  way  into  and  through 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  diflerent,  in  the  quadrupeds  and  the  human 
species,  and  in  birds  and  reptiles.  In  the  latter,  the  bulk  of  the  egg 
or  mass  of  eggs  discharged  is  so  great  as  to  fill  entirely  the  wide 
extremity  of  the  oviduct,  and  they  are  afterward  conveyed  down- 
ward by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  canal. 
In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary,  the  egg  is  microscopic  in 
size,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  lost,  were  there  not  some  further 
provision  for  its  safety.  The  wide  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube, 
accordingly,  which  is  here  directed  toward  the  ovary,  is  lined  with 
ciliated  epithelium;  and  the  movement  of  the  cilia,  which  is 
directed  from  the  ovary  toward  the  uterus,  produces  a  kind  of  con- 
verging stream,  or  vortex,  by  which  the  egg  is  necessarily  drawn 
toward  the  narrow  portion  of  the  tube,  and  subsequently  conducted 
to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

Accidental  causes,  however,  sometimes  disturb  this  regular  course 
or  passage  of  the  egg.    The  egg  may  be  arrested,  for  example, 

'  Loc   cit. 
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at  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  so  fail  to  enter  the  tobe  at  all. 
If  fecundated  in  this  situation,  it  will  then  give  rise  to  **  ovarian 
pregnancy."  It  may  escape  from  the  fimbriated  extremity  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  form  attachments  to  some  one  of  the  neigh- 
boring organs,  causing  "  abdominal  pregnancy ;"  or  finally,  it  maj 
stop  at  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  so  give  origin  to  **  tubal 
pregnancy." 

The  egg,  immediately  upon  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  is  ready 
for  impregnation.  If  sexual  intercourse  happen  to  take  place  about 
that  time,  the  egg  and  the  spermatic  fluid  meet  in  some  part  of  the 
female  generative  passages,  and  fecundation  is  accomplished.  It 
appears,  from  various  observations  of  Bischoff,  Costa,  and  others, 
that  this  contact  may  take  place  between  the  egg  and  the  sperm, 
either  in  the  uterus  or  any  part  of  the  Fallopian  tabes,  or  even 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  coitos  do  not 
take  place,  the  egg  passes  down  to  the  uterus  unimpregnated,  loses 
its  vitality  after  a  short  time,  and  is  finally  carried  away  with  the 
uterine  secretions. 

It  is  easily  understood,  therefore,  why  sexual  intercourse  should 
be  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  pregnancy  when  it  occiirB  about 
the  menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times.  This  fact,  which  was  long 
since  established  as  a  matter  of  observation  by  practical  obstetri- 
cians, depends  simply  upon  the  coincidence  in  time  between  men- 
struation and  the  discharge  of  the  egg.  Before  its  discharge,  the 
egg  is  immature,  and  unprepared  for  impregnation ;  and  after  the 
menstrual  period  has  passed,  it  gradually  loses  its  freshness  and 
vitality.  The  exact  length  of  time,  however,  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  menses,  during  which  impregnation  is  still  possible,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  spermatic  fluid,  on  the  one  hand,  retains  its 
vitality  for  an  unknown  period  after  coition,  and  the  egg  for  an 
unknown  period  after  its  discharge.  Both  these  occurrences  may, 
therefore,  either  precede  or  follow  each  other  within  certain  limits, 
and  impregnation  be  still  possible ;  but  the  precise  extent  of  these 
limits  is  still  uncertain,  and  is  probably  more  or  less  variable  in 
diffent  individuals. 

The  above  facts  indicate  also  the  true  explanation  of  certain 
exceptional  cases,  which  have  sometimes  been  observed,  in  which 
fertility  exists  without  menstruation.  Various  authors  (Churchill, 
Reid,  Velpeau,  &c.)  have  related  instances  of  fruitful  women  in  whom 
the  menses  were  very  scanty  and  irregular,  or  even  entirely  absent. 
The  menstrual  flow  is,  in  fact,  only  the  external  sign  and  accompa- 
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niment  of  a  more  important  process  taking  place  within.  It  is 
habitnally  scanty  in  some  individuals,  and  abundant  in  others. 
Snoh  yariations  depend  upon  the  condition  of  vascular  activity  of 
the  system  at  large,  or  of  the  uterine  organs  in  particular ;  and 
though  the  bloody  discharge  is  usually  an  index  of  the  general 
aptitude  of  these  organs  for  successful  impregnation,  it  is  not  an 
absolute  or  necessary  requisite.  Provided  a  mature  egg  be  dis- 
charged from  the  ovary  at  the  appointed  period,  menstruation  pro- 
perly speaking  exists,  and  pregnancy  is  possible. 

The  blood  which  escapes  during  the  menstrual  flow  is  supplied 
by  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  If  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  be 
examined  after  death  during  menstruation,  its  internal  surface  is 
seen  to  be  smeared  with  a  thickish  bloody  fluid,  which  may  be 
traoed  through  the  uterine  cervix  and  into  the  vagina.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  themselves  are  sometimes  found  excessively  congested, 
and  filled  with  a  similar  bloody  discbarge.  The  menstrual  blood 
has  also  been  seen  to  exude  from  the  uterine  orifice  in  cases  of  pro- 
cidentia uteri,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  condition  by  examination 
with  the  vaginal  speculum.  It  is  discharged  by  a  kind  of  capillary 
hemorrhage,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  from  the  lungs  in 
oases  of  haemoptysis,  only  less  sudden  and  violent  The  blood  does 
not  form  any  visible  coagulum,  owing  to  its  being  gradually  exuded 
from  many  minute  points,  and  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mucus.  When  poured  out,  however,  more  rapidly  or  in  larger 
quantity  than  usual,  as  in  cases  of  menorrhagia,  the  menstrual  blood 
coagulates  in  the  same  manner  as  if  derived  from  any  other  source. 
The  hemorrhage  which  supplies  it  comes  from  the  whole  extent  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  consequence  and  the  natural  termination  of  the  periodical 
congestion  of  the  parts. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  THE  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  MENSTRUATION  AND 

PREGNANCY. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  menstnitl 
period,  a  bloody  cavity  is  left  in  the  ovary  which  is  sabseqneDtly 
obliterated  by  a  kind  of  granulating  process,  somewhat  similar  in 
character  to  the  healing  of  an  abscess.  For  the  Graafian  vesicle 
is  intended  simply  for  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  egg. 
After  the  egg  therefore  has  arrived  at  maturity  and  has  been  dis- 
charged, the  Graafian  follicle  has  no  longer  any  function  to  per- 
form. It  then  only  remains  for  it  to  pass  through  a  prooess  of 
obliteration  and  atrophy,  as  an  organ  which  has  become  oselesi 
and  obsolete.  While  undergoing  this  process,  the  Graafian  vesicle 
is  at  one  time  converted  into  a  peculiar,  solid,  globular  body,  which 
is  called  the  corpus  luteum ;  a  name  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
yellow  color  which  it  acquires  at  a  certain  period  of  its  formation. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  human 
species;  first,  as  it  follows  the  ordinary  course  of  development 
after  menstruation ;  and  secondly,  as  it  is  modified  in  its  growth 
and  appearance  during  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 


I.  CORPUS  LUTEUM  OF  MENSTRUATION. 

We  have  already  described,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  Graafian  vesicle,  at  each  menstrual  epoch,  swells, 
protrudes  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  at  last  ruptures  and 
discharges  its  egg.  At  the  moment  of  rupture,  or  immediately 
after  it,  an  abundant  hemorrhage  takes  place  in  the  human  sub- 
ject from  the  vessels  of  the  follicle,  by  which  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  blood.  This  blood  coagulates  soon  after  its  exudation,  as 
it  would  do  if  extravasated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
the  coagulum  is  retained  in  the  interior  of  the  Graa6an  follicle. 
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The  opening  by  which  the  egg  makes  its  escape  is  usually  not  an 
axteaaive  laceration,  but  a  minute  rounded  perforation,  often  not 
more  than  half  a  line  in  diameter.  A  small  probe,  introduced 
through  this  opening,  passen  directly  into  the 
eavity  of  the  follicle.  If  the  Graafian  follicle 
be  opened  at  this  time  by  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion (Fig.  170),  it  will  be  seen  to  form  a  globu- 
lar cavity,  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  soH;,  recent, 
dark  colored  coagulum.  This  coagulura  has 
no  organic  connection  with  the  walls  of  the 
follicle,  hot  lies  loose  in  its  cavity  and  may  be 
easily  turned  out  with  the  handle  of  a  knife. 
There  is  sometimes  a  slight  mechanical  adhe- 
«on  of  the  clot  to  the  edges  of  the  lacerated  "««*"*'  KnLLid» 
opening, just  as  the  coagulum  in  a  recently  ^°it»iiok. " (nd  "m'^ 
ligatared  artery  is  entangled  by  the  divided  "'"'  '  w««ir  <»>(iiiii>i; 
edges  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats ;  but  aaa.—a.  Ti»a«  ot  ib* 
there  is  no  continuity  of  substance  between  "*^J^^  ^  p^b?™*™'™* 
them,  and  the  clot  may  be  everywhere  readily 
separated  by  careful  manipulation.  The  membrane  of  the  vesicle 
presents  at  this  time  a  smooth,  transparent,  and  vascular  internal 
suHkoe,  without  any  alteration  of  color,  consistency,  or  texture. 

Ad  important  change,  however,  soon  begins  to  take  place,  both 
in  the  central  coagulum  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  vesicle. 

The  dot,  which  is  at  first  large,  aofl,  and  gelatinous,  like  any 
other  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  begins  to  contract;  and  the  serum 
separates  from  the  coagulum  proper.  The  serum,  as  fast  as  it 
separates  from  the  coagulum,  is  absorbed  by  the  neighboring  parts; 
and  the  clot,  accordingly,  grows  every  day  smaller  and  denser  than 
before.  At  the  same  time  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  under- 
goes the  changes  which  usually  take  place  in  it  after  extravasation, 
aod  is  partially  reabsorbed  together  with  the  serom.  This  second 
change  is  somewhat  less  rapid  than  the  former,  but  still  a  diminu- 
tion of  color  is  very  perceptible  in  the  clot,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
weeks. 

The  membrane  of  the  vesicle  during  this  time  is  beginning  to 
nndergo  a  process  of  hypertrophy  or  development,  by  which  it 
becomes  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  tends  to  fill  up  partially 
the  cavity  of  the  follicle.  This  hypertrophy  and  convolution  of 
the  membrane  just  named  commences  and  proceeds  most  rapidly 
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Fig.  171. 


at  the  deeper  part  of  the  follicle,  directly  oppoaite  tbe  utaation  d 
the  superficial  rupture.  From  this  point  it  gradaally  beoonm 
thinner  and  less  convoluted  as  it  approaches  the  aar&oe  of  Hh 
ovary  and  the  edges  of  the  ruptured  orifice. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  this  hypertrophy  of  the  membrane  ef 
the  vesicle  has  reached  its  maximum.  The  ruptured  Graafian  fol- 
licle has  now  become  so  completely  solidified  by  the  new  growA 
above  described,  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  clot,  that  it  receiva 
the  name  of  the  corpus  hUevm.  It  forms  a  perceptible  prominenes 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  may  be  felt  between  the  fingen 
as  a  well-defined  rounded  tumor,  which  is  nearly  always  somewhat 
flattened  from  side  to  side.  It  measures  about  three-quarters  ofta 
inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  On  its  surface  may  be  seen  a 
minute  cicatrix  of  the  peritoneum, 
occupying  the  spot  of  the  original 
rupture. 

On  cutting  it  open  at  this  time  {Vif. 
171),  the  corpus  luteum  ia  seen  to  coo- 
sist,  as  above  described,  of  a  central 
coagulum  and  a  convolated  wall 
The  coagulum  is  semi-transpareot,  <tf 
a  gray  or  light  greenish  color,  more 
or  leas  mottled  with  red.  Tbe  con- 
voluted wall  is  about  one-eighth  <£ 
laWBD  <iiTid«ri  inndiDdioiUT :  ibie*  an  iuch  thick  at  its  deepest  part,  and 
r^'f'h™op"l["' "''  '^"" '  *"'  °^  *°  indefinite  yellowish  or  rosy 
hue,  not  very  different  in  tinge  from 
the  rest  of  tbe  ovarian  tissue.  The  convoluted  wall  and  tbe  ooa- 
tained  clot  lie  simply  iu  contact  with  each  other,  as  at  first,  withont 
any  intervening  membrane  or  other  organic  connection;  and  tbey 
may  still  be  readily  separated  from  each  other  by  the  handle  t^  a 
knife  or  the  flattened  end  of  a  probe.  The  corpus  luteum  at  this 
time  may  also  be  stripped  out,  or  enucleated  entire,  from  the  ovarian 
tissue,  just  as  might  have  been  done  with  the  Graafian  follicle  pre- 
viously to  its  rupture.  When  enucleated  in  this  way,  the  oorpos 
luteum  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  a  solid  globular  or  flat- 
tened tumor,  with  convolutions  upon  it  somewhat  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  of  the  brain,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of 
the  areolar  tissue,  by  which  it  was  previously  connected  with  the 
substance  of  the  ovary. 
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After  the  third  week  from  the  close  of  menstrnation,  the  corpus 
iDtmm  paaaes  into  a  retrograde  oonditioD.  It  dimiDiahes  percep- 
tiUy  in  size,  and  the  central  coagalum  continttes  to  be  absorbed 
and  loses  still  &rther  its  coloring  matter.  The  whole  body  ander- 
goas  a  process  of  partial  atrophy;  aod  at 
tlifl  end  of  the  fourth  week  it  is  not  more 
thao  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  its  longest 
diameter.  (Fig.  172.)  The  external  cicatrix 
may  ^11  usually  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
prant  where  the  central  coagulum  comes 
in  contact  with  the  peritoneum.  There 
ia  still  no  organic  connection  between  the 
central  coagulum  and  the  convoluted  wall ; 
bat  the  partial  condensation  of  the  clot  and 
the  continued  folding  of  the  wall  prevent  the 
a^taration  of  the  two  being  so  easily  accom- 
plished as  before,  though  it  may  still  be 
effected  by  careful  management.  The  entire 
corpus  luteum  may  also  still  be  extracted  afapopinr. 
from  its  bed  in  the  ovarian  tissue. 

The  color  of  the  convoluted  wall,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
rotrograde  stage,  instead  of  &ding,  like  that  of  the  fibrinous  coagn- 
lam,  becomes  more  strongly  marked.  From  having  a  dull  yellowish 
or  roay  hae,  as  at  first,  it  gradually  assumes  a  brighter  and  more 
decided  yellow.  This  change  of  color  in  the  convoluted  wall  ia 
produced  in  consequence  of  a  kind  of  fatty  degeneration  which 
takes  place  in  its  texture ;  a  large  quantity  of  oil-globules  being 
deposited  in  it  at  this  time,  as  may  be  readily  recognized  under 
the  microscope.  At  the  ead  of  the  fourth 
veek,  this  alteration  in  hue  ia  complete; 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  corpus  luteum 
is  theo  of  a  clear  chrome-yellow  color,  by 
which  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  all 
the  neighboring  tissues. 

After  this  period,  the  process  of  atrophy 
and  d^eoeratioQ  goes  on  rapidly.  The 
elo(  becomes  constantly  more  dense  and 
ahrivelled,  and  is  soon  converted  into  a 
iniaute,  stellate,  white,  or  reddish  white 
cicatrix.  The  yellow  wall  becomes  softer 
and  more  friable,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
81 
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tissaes  undergoing  fatty  degeneration,  and  shows  less 
the  markings  of  its  convolutions.  At  the  same  time,  its  edgos 
become  confounded  with  the  central  coagulum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  neighboring  tissues  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  no  longsr 
possible  to  separate  them  fairly  from  each  other.  At  the  end  of 
eight  or  nine  weeks  the  whole  body  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
an  insignificant,  yellowish,  cicatrix-like  spot,  measuring  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  which  the  original 
texture  of  the  corpus  luteum  can  be  recognized  only  by  the  peeih 
liar  folding  and  coloring  of  its  constituent  parts.  SubsequenUy  its 
atrophy  goes  on  in  a  less  active  manner,  and  a  period  of  seyen  or 
eight  months  sometimes  elapses  before  its  final  and  complete  dis- 
appearance. 

The  corpus  luteum,  accordingly,  is  a  formation  which  results 
from  the  filling  up  and  obliteration  of  a  ruptured  Graafian  follicle. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  a  corpus  luteum  is  produced  at  every 
menstrual  period;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
retrogrades  and  becomes  atrophied,  a  new  one  is  always  formed 
before  its  predecessor  has  completely  disappeared. 

When,  therefore,  we  examine  the  ovaries  of  a  healthy  female,  in 
whom  the  menses  have  recurred  with  regularity  for  some  time 
previous  to  death,  several  corpora  lutea  will  be  met  with  in  difieroDt 
stages  of  formation  and  atrophy.  Thus  we  have  found,  under  such 
circumstances,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  eight  corpora  lutea  in  the 
ovaries  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  distinguishable  by  their  texture, 
but  very  small,  and  most  of  them  evidently  in  a  state  of  advanced 
retrogression.  They  finally  disappear  altogether,  and  the  number 
of  those  present  in  the  ovary,  therefore,  no  longer  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Graafian  follicles  which  have  been  ruptured. 


II.  CX)RPUS  LUTEUM  OF  PREGNANCT. 

Since  the  process  above  described  takes  place  at  every  menstrual 
period,  it  is  independent  of  impregnation  and  even  of  sexual  inter- 
course. The  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  therefore,  is  no 
indication  that  pregnancy  has  existed,  but  only  that  a  Graafian 
follicle  has  been  ruptured,  and  its  contents  discharged.  We  find, 
nevertheless,  that  when  pregnancy  does  take  place,  the  appearance 
of  the  corpus  luteum  becomes  so  much  altered  as  to  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  simply  follows  the  ordinary  menstrual 
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prooesB.    It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  speak  of  two  kinds  of  corpora 
latea;  one  belonging  to  menstruation,  the  other  to  pregnancy. 

The  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  corpora  latea  is  not 
an  essential  or  fundamental  difference ;  since  they  both  originate 
in  the  same  way,  and  are  composed  of  the  same  structures.  It 
is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  difference  in  the  degree  and  rapidity 
of  their  development  For  while  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion passes  rapidly  through  its  different  stages,  and  is  very  soon 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  atrophy,  that  of  pregnancy  continues  its 
development  for  a  long  time,  attains  a  larger  size  and  firmer  organ- 
ization, and  disappears  finally  only  at  a  much  later  period. 

This  variation  in  the  development  and  history  of  the  corpus 
luteum  depends  upon  the  unusually  active  condition  of  the  pregnant 
uterus.  This  organ  exerts  a  powerful  sympathetic  action,  during 
pregnancy,  upon  many  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  stomach 
becomes  irritable,  the  appetite  capricious,  and  even  the  mental 
feculties  and  the  moral  disposition  are  frequently  more  or  less 
affected.  The  ovaries,  however,  feel  the  disturbing  influences  of 
gestation  more  certainly  and  decidedly  than  the  other  organs,  since 
they  are  more  closely  connected  with  the  uterus  in  the  ordinary 
performance  of  their  function.  The  moment  that  pregnancy  takes 
place,  the  process  of  menstruation  is  arrested.  No  more  eggs  come 
to  maturity  and  no  more  Graafian  follicles  are  ruptured,  during  the 
whole  period  of  gestation.  It  is  not  at  all  singular,  therefore,  that 
the  growth  of  the  corpus  luteum  should  also  be  modified,  by  an 
influence  which  affects  so  profoundly  the  system  at  large,  as  well 
as  the  ovaries  in  particular. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  its  formation,  the  growth  of  the 
corpus  luteum  is  the  same,  in  the  impregnated,  as  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition.  After  that  time,  however,  a  difference  becomes 
manifest.  Instead  of  commencing  a  retrograde  course  during  the 
fourth  week,  the  corpus  luteum  of  pregnancy  continues  its  deve- 
lopment The  external  wall  grows  thicker,  and  its  convolutions 
more  abundant  Its  color  alters  in  the  same  way  as  previously 
described,  and  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow  by  the  deposit  of  fatty 
matter  in  microscopic  globules  and  granules. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  whole  corpus  luteum  has  in- 
creased in  size  to  such  an  extent  as  to  measure  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  depth.  (Fig.  174.)  The  central 
coagulum  has  by  this  time  become  almost  entirely  decolorized,  so  as 
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to  present  the  appearanoe  of  a  purely  fibrinona  deposit. 
we  Sad  that  a  part  of  the  seram,  during  its  separatioii  from  tlie  dot, 
has  accamulated  in  the  centre  of  the  inaas,  aa  in  Fig.  174,  fonung  a 
little  cavity  containing  a  few  drops  of  dear  fiuid  and  inclosed  1^  a 
whitish,  fibrinous  layer,  the  remains  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  <dot 
It  is  this  fibrinoos  lajer 
^g- 174.  which  has  sometimes  been 

mistaken  for  a  diatinet  m- 
ganized  membrane,  lining 
the  internal  aar&oe  of  tha 
convoluted  wall,  and  wtiA 
has  thus  led  to  tbe  bdief 
tbat  the  yellow  matter  of 
the  corpus  luteam  is  not- 
mally  deposited  outside  the 
membrane  of  the  Graafian 
follicle.  Such,  however,  is 
not  its  real  structure.  The  convoluted  wall  of  the  oorpns  lateam 
u  the  membrane  of  tbe  follicle  itself  partially  altered  by  hypo- 
trophy, as  may  be  readily  seen  by  examination  in  tbe  earlier  stages 
of  its  growth;  and  the  fibrinous  layer,  situated  internally,  is  tbe 
original  bloody  co&gnlum,  deoolorized  and  condensed  by  ooDtinned 
absorption.  The  existence  of  a  central  cavity,  containing  serous 
fluid,  is  merely  an  occasional,  not  a  constant  pbenomeooa.  Uore 
frequently,  tbe  fibrinous  clot  is  solid  throughout,  the  aenim  being 
gradually  absorbed,  as  it  separates  spontaneously  from  the  ooagnlunL 
During  the  third  and  fouitb 


Fig.  1T&. 


months,  tbe  enlargement  of  tbe 
corpus  Inteura  continues;  so 
tbat  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
may  measure  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  tbree- 
qaarterB  of  an  inch  in  deptL 
(Fig.  175.)  Tbe  convoluted 
wall  is  still  thicker  and  more 
highly  developed  than  before^ 
having  a  thickness,  at  its  deep- 
est part,  of  three  sixteenths  d 
an  inch.  Its  color,  however,  hu 
already  begun  to  fade,  and  is 
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now  of  a  doll  yellow,  instead  of  the  bright,  clMr  tinge  which  it 
pnriotuly  exhibited.  The  central  coagulnm,  perfeotlj  colorlen 
and  flbrinouB  in  appearance,  is  often  so  much  flattened  ont,  by  the 
lateral  ootnpression  of  its  mass,  that  it  has  hardly  a  line  in  thiokneeo. 
The  other  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  corpus  lutenm 
remain  the  same. 

The  corpus  lutenm  has  now  attained  its  maximum  of  develop- 
meDt,  and  remains  without  any  very  perceptible  alteration  during 
the  fifth  and  sLzth  months.  It  then  begins  to  retrograde,  diminish- 
ing constantly  in  size  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months.  Its 
external  wall  fiides  still  more  perceptibly  in  color,  becoming  of  a 
faint  yellowish  white,  not  unlike  that  which  it  presented  at  the  end 
of  the  third  week.  Its  texture  is  thick,  soft,  and  elastic,  and  it  is 
still  strongly  convoluted.  An  abundance  of  fine  red  vessels  can  be 
seen  penetrating  from  the  exterior  into  the  interstices  of  ite  con- 
volutions. The  central  coagulum  is  reduced  by  this  time  to  the 
condition  of  a  whitish,  radiated  cicatrix. 

The  atrophy  of  the  organ  continues  during  the  ninth  month. 
At  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  size  of  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
(Elg.  176.)  It  is  then  of  a  faint  indefinite 
faoe,  but  little  contrasted  with  the  remain- 
ing tissnes  of  the  ovary.  The  central  cica- 
trix haa  become  very  small,  and  appears 
only  aa  a  thin  whitish  lamina  with  radiating 
prooeflses  which  run  in  between  the  inter- 
atices  of  the  convolutions.  The  whole  mass, 
however,  is  Btill  quite  firm  and  resisting  to 
the  tooch,  and  is  readily  distinguishable, 
both  IVom  its  size  and  texture,  as  a  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  ovarian  tissue,  and  a 
reliable  indication  of  pregnancy.     The  con-    ••■''■ " '"» i  <»»  •  "">">•■ 

,  ~     .  ,  „     .         dMd  U  fcllierj  from  repta™ 

Toloted  structure  of  its  external  wall  is    oruMutru. 

very  perceptible,  and  the  point  of  rupture, 

with  its  external  peritoneal  cicatrix,  distinctly  visible. 

After  delivery,  the  corpus  luteum  retrogrades  rapidly.  At  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  weeks,  it  has  become  so  much  altered  that  its 
color  is  no  longer  diatinguisbable,  and  only  faint  traces  of  its  con- 
voluted structure  are  to  be  discovered  by  close  examination.    These 
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traces  may  remain,  however,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  more  or  kti 
concealed  in  the  ovarian  tissue.  We  have  distinguished  them  so 
late  as  nine  and  a  half  months  after  delivery.  They  finally  disap- 
pear entirely,  together  with  the  external  cicatrix  which  previoosly 
marked  their  situation. 

During  the  existence  of  gestation,  the  process  of  menstruatioii 
being  suspended,  no  new  follicles  are  ruptured,  and  no  new  corport 
lutea  produced ;  and  as  the  old  ones,  formed  before  the  period  of 
conception,  gradually  fade  and  disappear,  the  corpus  luteam  which 
marks  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy  after  a  short  time  exists  alone 
in  the  ovary,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  others  of  older  date. 
In  twin  pregnancies,  we  of  course  find  two  corporea  lutea  in  the 
ovaries;  but  these  are  precisely  similar  to  each  other,  and,  being 
evidently  of  the  same  date,  will  not  give  rise  to  any  confusion. 
Where  there  is  but  a  single  foetus  in  the  uterus,  and  the  ovaries 
contain  two  corpora  lutea  of  similar  appearance,  one  of  them 
belongs  to  an  embryo  which  has  been  blighted  by  some  accident 
in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy.  The  remains  of  the  blighted  em- 
bryo may  often  be  discovered,  in  such  cases,  in  some  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  where  it  has  been  arrested  in  its  descent  toward 
the  uterus. 

After  the  process  of  lactation  comes  to  an  end,  the  ovaries  again 
resume  their  ordinary  function.  The  Graafian  follicles  mature  and 
rupture  in  succession,  as  before,  and  new  corpora  lutea  follow  each 
other  in  alternate  development  and  disappearance. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  differs  from 
that  of  pregnancy  in  the  extent  of  its  development  and  the  dura- 
tion of  its  existence.  While  the  former  passes  through  all  the  im- 
portant phases  of  its  growth  and  decline  in  the  period  of  two 
months,  the  latter  lasts  for  from  nine  to  ten  months,  and  presents, 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  a  larger  size  and  a  more  solid 
organization.  It  will  be  observed  that,  even  with  the  corpus  luteum 
of  pregnancy,  the  bright  yellow  color,  which  is  so  important  a  cha- 
racteristic, is  only  temporary  in  its  duration ;  not  making  its  appear- 
ance till  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  disappearing  after 
the  sixth  month. 

The  following  table  contains,  in  a  brief  form,  the  characters  of 
the  corpus  luteum,  as  belonging  to  the  two  different  conditions  of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  corresponding  with  different  periods 
of  its  development. 
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Attktemdof 
tkre9  wtela 
Ome  wiiontk 

Two  wumtki 


Six  wumtks 


Nine  tnontk$ 


CoRPiTB  LuTBUM  OP  MniSTRUATiov.      CoRPirs  LuTsuM  OP  Pbbovavct. 

Three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  central  olot  reddish ;  con- 
▼olnted  wall  pale. 


Smaller;  convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Rednced  to  the  condition  of  an 
insignificant  cicatrix. 


Absent. 


Absent. 


Larger;  conToloted  wall  bright 
yellow ;  clot  still  reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; convoluted  wall  bright 
yellow;  clot  perfectly  decolor- 
ised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month ;  clot  fibrinous ;  oonvo- 
luted  wall  paler. 

One-half  an  inch  in  diameter; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  convo- 
luted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  color. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IMPREGNATED  EGO 
—SEGMENTATION  OF  THE  VITELLUS-BLASTODER- 
MIG  MEMBRANE-FORMATION  OF  ORGANS  IN  THE 
FROG. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  how  the  eg^,  prodaced 
in  the  ovarian  follicle,  becomes  gradually  developed  and  ripened, 
until  it  is  ready  to  be  discharged.  The  egg,  accordingly,  passes 
through  several  successive  stages  of  formation,  even  while  still  con- 
tained within  the  ovary;  and  its  vitellus  becomes  gradually  com- 
pleted, by  the  formation  of  albuminous  material  and  the  deposit  of 
molecular  granulations.  The  last  change  which  the  egg  undergoes, 
in  this  situation,  and  which  marks  its  complete  maturity,  is  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  germinative  vesicle.  This  vesicle,  which  is,  in 
general,  a  prominent  feature  of  the  ovarian  egg,  disappears  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  or  even  just  at  the  period  of 
its  leaving  the  Graafian  follicle. 

The  egg,  therefore,  consisting  simply  of  the  mature  vitellus  and 
the  yitelline  membrane,  comes  in  contact,  after  leaving  the  ovary, 
and  while  passing  through  the  Fallopian  tube,  with  the  spermatic 
fluid,  and  thereby  becomes  fecundated.  By  the  influence  of  fecun- 
dation, a  new  stimulus  is  imparted  to  its  growth ;  and  while  the 
vitality  of  the  unimpregnated  germ,  arrived  at  this  point,  would 
have  reached  its  termination,  the  fecundated  egg,  on  the  contrary, 
starts  upon  a  new  and  more  extensive  course  of  development,  by 
which  it  is  finally  converted  into  the  body  of  the  young  animal 

The  egg,  in  the  first  place,  as  it  passes  down  the  Fallopian  tube, 
becomes  covered  with  an  albuminous  secretion.  In  the  birds,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  secretion  is  very  abundant,  and  is  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  around  the  vitellus.  In  the  reptiles,  it  is  also  poured 
out  in  considerable  quantity,  and  serves  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
egg  during  its  early  growth.  In  quadrupeds,  the  albuminous  matter 
is  supplied  in  the  same  way,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  by  the 
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mnooQa  membraoe  of  the  Fallopiao  tubes,  and  envelopea  the  ^g  in 
a  htyer  of  nutritioas  material. 

A  Tei7  remarkable  change  now  takes  place  in  the  impregnate!]  egg, 
which  is  known  as  the  spontaneoos  division,  or  tegmentation,  of  the 
▼itellos.  A  furrow  first  shows  itself, 
Tanning  round  the  globular  mass  of  the 
▼itellus  in  a  Tertical  direction,  which 
gradually  deepens  until  it  has  divided 
the  vitellus  into  two  separate  halves  or 
hemispheres.  (Fig.  177,  a)  Almost  at 
the  same  time  another  furrow,  running 
at  rightangles  with  the  first,  penetrates 
also  the  substance  of  the  vitellus  and 
cnte  it  in  a  transverse  direction.  The 
vitellus  is  thos  divided  into  four  equal 
portions  (Fig.  177,  h),  the  edges  and 
angles  of  which  are  rounded  off,  and 
which  are  atill  contained  in  the  cavity 
of  the  vitelline  membrane.  The  spaces 
between  them  and  the  internal  surface 
of  the  vitelline  membrane  are  occu- 
pied by  a  transparent  fluid. 

The  process  thus  commeneed  goes 
on  by  a  successive  formation  of  fuf- 
rows  and  sections,  in  various  direc- 
tions. The  four  vitelline  segments 
already  produced  are  thus  subdivided 
into  sixteen,  the  sixteen  into  sixty- 
four,  and  ao  on;  until  the  whole  vi- 
telluB  is  converted  into  a  mulberry 
shaped  mass,  composed  of  minute, 
nearly  spherical  bodies,  which  are 
called  the  "vitelline  spheres."  (Fig. 
177,  e.)  These  vitelline  spheres  have 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistency  than 
the  original  substance  of  the  vitellus ; 
and  this  consistency  appears  to  in-  ^^ 
crease,  as  they  successively  multiply 

in  numbers  and  diminish  in  size.  At  last  they  have  become  so 
abundant  as  to  be  closely  crowded  together,  compressed  into  poly- 
gonal forma,  and  flattened  against  the  internal  surface  of  the  vitel- 
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line  membrane.  (Fig.  177,  d.)  They  have  bj  this  time  been  oon- 
verted  into  true  animal  cells;  and  these  cells,  adhering  to  each  other 
by  their  adjacent  edges,  form  a  continuous  organised  membrane, 
which  is  termed  the  Blastodermic  membrane. 

During  the  formation  of  this  membrane,  moreover,  the  egg,  while 
passing  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus,  has  increased 
in  size.  The  albuminous  matter  with  which  it  was  enveloped  has 
liquefied;  and,  being  absorbed  by  endosmosis  through  the  vitelline 
membrane,  has  furnished  the  materials  for  the  more  solid  and  ex- 
tensive growth  of  the  newly-formed  structures.  It  may  also  be 
teen  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid  has  accumulated  in  the 
central  cavity  of  the  egg,  inclosed  accordingly  by  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  with  the  original  vitelline  membrane  still  forming  an 
external  envelope  round  the  whole. 

The  next  change  which  takes  place  consists  in  the  division  or 
splitting  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  into  two  layers,  which  are 
known  as  the  external  and  internal  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane. 
They  are  both  still  composed  exclusively  of  cells;  bat  those  of  the 
external  layer  are  usually  smaller  and  more  compact,  while  those 
of  the  internal  are  rather  larger  and  looser  in  texture.  The  egg 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  globular  sac,  the  walls  of  which 
consist  of  three  concentric  layers,  lying  in  contact  with  and  inclos- 
ing each  other,  viz.,  1st,  the  structureless  vitelline  membrane  on  the 
(lutside ;  2d,  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  com- 
]X)sed  of  cells;  and  8d,  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, also  composed  of  cells.  The  cavity  of  the  egg  is  occupied 
by  a  transparent  fluid,  as  above  mentioned. 

This  entire  process  of  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus  and  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  important  of  all  the  changes  which  take  plaice  during 
the  development  of  the  egg.  It  is  by  this  process  that  the  simple 
globular  mass  of  the  vitellus,  composed  of  an  albuminous  matter 
and  oily  granules,  is  converted  into  an  organized  structure.  For 
the  blastodermic  membrane,  though  consisting  only  of  cells  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  is  nevertheless  a  truly  organized  mem- 
brane, made  up  of  fully  formed  anatomical  elements.  It  is,  mure- 
over,  the  first  sign  of  distinct  organization  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  egg ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  the  body  of  the 
new  foetus  is  formed.  The  blastodermic  membrane  is,  in  fact,  the 
body  of  the  foetus.  It  is  at  this  time,  it  is  true,  exceedingly  simple 
in  texture ;  but  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  all  the  future  organs 
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of  the  bodj,  however  varied  and  complicated  in  structare,  arise  out 
of  it,  by  modification  and  development  of  its  different  parts. 

The  segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  moreover,  and  the  formation 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  take  place  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  in  all  the  different  classes  of  animals.  It  is  always  in  this 
way  that  the  egg  commences  its  development,  whether  it  be  des- 
tined to  form  afterward  a  fish  or  a  reptile,  a  bird,  a  quadruped  or  a 
man.  The  peculiarities  belonging  to  different  species  show  them- 
selves afterward,  by  variations  in  the  manner  and  extent  of  the 
development  of  different  parts.  In  the  higher  animals  and  in  the 
human  subject  the  development  of  the  egg  becomes  an  exceedingly 
complicated  process,  owing  to  the  formation  of  various  accessory 
organs,  which  are  made  requisite  by  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  development  of  the  embryo  takes  place.  It  is,  in  fact, 
impossible  to  describe  or  understand  properly  the  complex  embry- 
ology of  the  quadrupeds,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  human 
subject,  without  first  tracing  the  development  of  those  species  in 
which  the  process  is  more  simple.  We  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  with  the  development  of  the  egg  of  the  frog,  which 
is  for  many  reasons  particularly  appropriate  for  our  purpose. 

The  egg  of  the  frog,  when  discharged  from  the  body  of  the  female 
and  fecundated  by  the  spermatic  fluid  of  the  male,  is  deposited  in 
the  water,  enveloped  in  a  soft  elastic  cushion  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance. It  is  therefore  in  a  situation  where  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  light,  the  air,  and  the  moderate  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
where  it  can  absorb  directly  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  of  ap- 
propriate nutritious  material.  We  find  accordingly  that  under 
these  circumstances  the  development  of  the  egg  is  distinguished 
by  a  character  of  great  simplicity ;  since  the  whole  of  the  vitellua  is 
direUly  converted  into  the  body  of  the  efmbryo.  There  are  no  accessory 
organs  required,  and  consequently  no  complication  of  the  formative 
process. 

The  two  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  above  described, 
represent  together  the  commencement  of  all  the  organs  of  the  foetus. 
They  are  intended,  however,  for  the  production  of  two  different 
systems;  and  the  entire  process  of  their  development  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  follows :  The  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
produces  the  spinal  column  and  all  the  organs  of  animal  life  ;  while  the 
internal  layer  produces  the  intestinal  canal^  and  all  ilie  organs  of  vege- 
tative life. 

The  first  sign  of  advancing  organization  in  the  external  layer  of 
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the  blastodermic  membraae  Bbows  itself  in  h  thickenio^  aod  eon- 
denaatioD  of  its  structure.  This  thickened  portion  has  the  form  of  in 
elongated  oval-shaped  spot,  termed  the  "embryonic  spot"  (Fig.  178), 
the  wide  eigea  of  which  are  aomevhat 
^^e^T^^^^^  more  opaqae  than  the  iwl  of  the  Wa*o. 
dermic  membrane  laokaed  viUuD 
these  opaque  edgea  is  a  luunowar  aolor 
less  and  tranqwrent  apaoa^  As  ^ana 
pellucida,"  and  in  its  oeotro  ia  a  4iH— *" 
line,  or  furrow,  running  longilaiUaall; 
&otn  front  to  rear,  wbioh  ia  oaDad  llie 
"primitive  trace." 

On  each  wde  of  the  pritntliTC'toioe, 
in  the  area  pellaoida,  tlw  aiilialamMi  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane  risea  ap  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  nearly 
parallel  vertical  plates  or  ridgea,  which 
approach  each  other  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foetus  and  are 
therefore  called  the  "dorsal  plates."  Thej  at  last  meet  on  the 
median  line,  so  as  to  inclose  the  furrow  above  described  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  canal.  This  afterward  becomes  the  spinal  canal,  and 
in  its  cavity  is  formed  the  spinal  cord,  by  a  deposit  of  Dervoiu 
matter  upon  its  internal  surface.  At  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
canal,  its  cavity  is  large  and  rounded,  to  accommodate  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata ;  at  its  posterior  extremity  it  ia  narrow  and 
pointed,  and  contains  the  extremity  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  egg  at  this  stage  (Fig.  179),  the 
dorsal  plates  may  be  seen  approaching  each  other  above,  on  each 
side  of  the  primitive  furrow  or  "trace."  At  a  more  advanced 
period  (Fig.  180)  they  may  be  seen  fairly  united  with  each  odier, 
so  as  to  inclose  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal.  At  the  same  time, 
the  edges  of  the  thickened  portion  of  the  blastodermic  membrane 
grow  outward  and  downward,  so  as  to  spread  out  more  and  more 
over  the  lateral  portions  of  the  vitelline  mass.  These  are  called 
the  "abdominal  plates;"  and  as  they  increase  in  extent  they  tend 
to  unite  with  each  other  below  and  inclose  the  abdominal  cavi^, 
just  as  the  dorsal  plates  unite  above,  and  indoae  the  spinal  canal. 
At  last  the  abdominal  plates  actually  do  unite  with  each  other  on 
the  median  line  (at  i,  Fig.  180),  embracing  of  coarse  the  whole 
internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (•),  which  incloses  in 
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its  tarn  the  remaios  of  the  original  vitellus  and  the  albuminooa 
fluid  which  has  aocutnulated  in  its  cavity. 
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During  this  time,  there  is  formed,  in  the  thickness  of  the  external 
blaatodermic  layer,  immediately  beneath  the  spinal  canal,  a  longttu- 
dinal  oartilaginons  cord,  called  the  "chorda  dorsalU ."  Around  the 
chorda  dorsalis  are  afterward  developed  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsa 
(Fig.  180,  4),  forming  the  chain  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the 
oblique  processes  of  the  vertebra  run  upward  from  this  point  into  the 
dorsal  plates ;  while  the  transverse  processes,  and  ribs,  run  outward 
and  downward  in  the  abdominal  plates,  to  encircle  more  or  less 
completely  the  corresponding  portion  of  thn  body. 

If  we  now  examine  the  egg  in  longitudinal  section,  while  this 
procees  is  going  on,  the  thickened  portion  of  the  external  blastoder 
mic  layer  may  be  seen  in  profile,  as  at  1,  Fig.  181.  The  anterior 
portion  («),  which  will  form  the  head,  is  thicker  than  the  posterior 
(s)k  which  will  form  the  tail  of  the  young  animal.  As  the  whole 
mass  grows  rapidly,  both  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  direction, 
the  head  becomes  very  thick  and  voluminous,  while  the  tail  also 
begins  to  project  backward,  and  the  whole  egg  assumes  a  distinctly 
elongated  form.  (Fig.  182.)  The  abdominal  plates  at  the  same  time 
meet  upon  its  under  surface,  and  the  point  at  which  they  finally 
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unite  forms  the  abdominal  cicatrix  or  umMAcuf.   The  internal  bUi> 
todermic  layer  is  aeeo,  of  course,  in  the  longitodinal  section  of  the 
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e^,  as  well  aa  in  the  transyerse,  embraced  hj  the  abdominal  plates, 
and  iDclosing,  aa  before,  the  remaios  of  the  vitelliu. 

As  the  developmeDt  of  the  above  parta  goes  on  (Fig.  183),  the 
head  becomes  still  larger,  and  soon  shows  traces  of  the  formation 

Fig.  1B3. 
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of  organs  of  special  sense.  The  tail  also  increases  in  size,  and  pro- 
jects farther  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  embryo.  The 
spiDal  cord  runs  in  a  longitudinal  direction  from  front  to  rear,  and 
its  anterior  extremity  enlarges,  so  as  to  form  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  mean  time,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  which 
is  subsequently  to  be  converted  into  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been 
shut  in  by  the  abdominal  walls,  and  still  forms  a  perfectly  closed 
sac,  of  a  slightly  elongated  figure,  without  either  inlet  or  ootlat 
Aflerward,  the  mouth  is  formed  by  a  process  of  atrophy  and  per> 
foration,  which  takes  place  through  both  external  and  internal  layen, 
at  the  anterior  extremity,  while  a  similar  perforation,  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity,  results  in  the  formation  of  the  anus. 
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All  titwe  parts,  however,  are  as  yet  imperfect;  and,  being  merely 
in  the  eoom  of  formation,  are  incapable  of  performing  any  active 

filDOtlOD. 

By  a  oontinoation  of  tbe  same  procecta,  the  different  portions  of 
tbe  eztonal  blastodermic  layer  are  further  developed,  bo  as  to  re- 
snlt  in  the  complete  formation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  skeleton, 
tbe  integament,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  and  the  voluntary 
nerves  and  muscles.  The  tail  at  the  same  time  acquires  sufficient 
siise  and  strength  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  an  organ  of  locomo- 
tion. (Fig.  184.)     The  intestinal  canal,  which  has  been  formed  from 
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the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  is  at  first  a  short,  wide,  and  nearly 
straight  tube,  mnuing  directly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  It 
soon,  however,  begins  to  grow  faster  than  tbe  abdominal  cavity 
which  incloses  it,  becoming  longer  and  narrower,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  thrown  into  numerous  convolutions.  It  thus  presents  a  larger 
internal  surface  for  the  performance  of  the  digestive  process. 

Arrived  at  this  period,  the  yoang  tadpole  ruptures  the  vitelline 
membrane,  by  which  he  has  heretofore  been  inclosed,  and  leaves  tbe 
oavity  of  the  egg.  He  at  first  fastens  himself  upon  the  remains  of 
ibe  albaminous  matter  deposited  round  the  egg,  and  feeds  upon  it  for 
a  abort  period.  He  soon,  however,  acquires  sufficient  strength  and 
at^vity  to  swim  about  freely  in  search  of  other  food,  propelling 
himflelf  by  means  of  his  large,  membranous,  and  muscular  tail. 
Tbe  alimentary  canal  increases  very  rapidly  in  length  and  becomes 
spirally  coiled  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  so  as  to  attain  a  length 
from  seven  to  eight  times  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  body. 

After  a  time,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  external  form  of  the 
yoang  animaL  Anterior  and  posterior  extremities  or  limbs  begin  to 
show  themselves,  by  budding  or  sprouting  from  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  body.  (Fig.  185.)  At  first  these  organs  are  very 
small,  imperfect  in  structure,  and  altogether  useless  for  purposes  of 
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looomotion.  They  soon,  liovever,  inoreue  iD  mat  Mid  atnoglb; 
ftnd  while  thej  keep  paoe  with  the  iDCreasing  develc^meat  of  the 
whole  hody,  the  tail  od  the  contrarj  ceases  to  grow,  and  beooom 
shrirelled  and  atrophied.  The  limbs,  in  fact,  are  destined  flnaOj 
to  replace  the  tail  as  organs  of  looomotion ;  and  a  time  at  list 
arrives  (Fig.  186)  when  the  tail  has  altogether  disappeared,  whib 
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the  legs  have  become  fully  developed,  muscular  and  powerfal. 
Then  the  animal,  which  was  before  confined  to  an  aqoatie  mode 
of  life,  becomes  capable  of  living  also  upon  land,  and  a  tnuis- 
formation  is  e^cted  from  the  tadpole  into  the  perfect  frog. 

Daring  the  same  time,  other  changes  of  an  equally  important 
character  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  internal  organs.  The  tadpole  at 
first  breathes  by  gills;  bat  these  organs  sabseqnently  become 
atrophied  and  disappear,  being  finally  replaced  by  well  developed 
lungs.  The  structure  of  the  mouth,  also,  of  the  integument,  and 
of  the  circulatory  system,  is  altered  to  correspond  with  the  varying 
conditions  and  wants  of  the  growing  animal ;  and  all  these  changw, 
talcing  place  in  part  successively  and  in  part  simultaneously,  bring 
the  animal  at  last  to  a  state  of  oompleto  formation. 

The  process  of  development  may  then  be  briefly  recapitulated  u 
follows:— 

1.  The  blastodermic  membrane,  produced  by  the  aegmentatioo 
of  the  Titellua,  consists  of  two  cellular  layers,  viz.,  an  external  and 
an  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

2.  The  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  incloses  by 
its  dorsal  plates  the  cerebro-spinal  canal,  and  by  ita  abdominal 
plates  the  abdominal  or  visceral  cavity. 
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8.  The  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  forms  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  becomes  lengthened  and  convoluted,  and 
communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  mouth  and  anus  of  secondary 
formation. 

4.  Finally  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  and  its  nerves,  the  skeleton, 
the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  integument,  and  the  muscles,  are 
developed  from  the  external  blastodermic  layer;  while  the  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  are  formed  from  the  same  layer  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sprouting,  or  continuous  growth. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

BE   DHBILICAL  VESICLE. 


Ik  the  frog,  aa  wa  have  seen,  the  abdominal  plates,  cloeing 
together  in  front  and  underneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  shut  in 
directly  the  whole  of  the  vitelliis,  and  join  eacb  other  npon  the 
median  line,  at  the  umbilicus.  The  whole  reraaios  of  the  Titellu 
are  then  inclosed  in  the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  and  in  the  intesUoal 
sac  formed  by  the  internal  blastodermic  layer. 

In  many  instances,  however,  as,  for  example,  in  aeveral  kinds  of 
fish,  and  in  all  the  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  abdominal  plates  do 
not  immediately  embrace  the  whole  tif 
Pig.  187.  the  vitelline  mass,  but   tend    to   close 

together  about  its  middle;  so  that  the 
vitellus  is  constricted,  in  this  way,  and 
^^^^^^^^^1  divided  into  two  portions:  one  internal, 
M^^E^^^I  and  one  external.  (Fig.  187.)  As  the 
^J|Rfl^^|  process  of  development  proceeds,  the  body 
of  the  foetus  increases  in  size,  oat  of  pro- 
portion to  the  vitelline  sac,  and  the  con- 
iic/irf  Bnuiia"Tj^d* "'  *'™'  striction  just  mentioned  becomes  at  th* 
same  time  more  strongly  marked ;  ao  that 
the  separation  between  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
vitelline  sac  is  nearly  complete.  (Fig,  188.)  The  internal  layered 
the  blastodermic  membrane  is  by  the  same  means  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  forms  the  intestinal  canal,  while  the 
other,  remaining  outside,  forms  a  sac-like  appendage  to  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  umbiUcal  vencle. 

The  ambilical  vesicle  is  accordingly  lined  by  a  portion  of  the 
internal  blastodermic  layer,  continuous  with  the  mucoos  membraae 
of  the  intestinal  canal ;  while  it  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  po^ 
tion  of  the  external  blastodermic  layer,  continuous  with  the  integu- 
ment of  the  abdomen. 
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After  tb«  yoang  animal  leaves  the  o^g,  the  ambilical  Teaiole 
sometimes  becomes  withered  and  atrophied  by  the  abaorption  of  its 
uonteols;  while  in  some  instuacea,  the  abdominal  walls  gradually 
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extend  over  it,  and  crowd  it  back  into  the  abdomen ;  the  nutritions 
matter  which  it  contained  passing  from  the  cavity  of  the  vesicle 
ioto  that  of  the  intestine  by  the  narrow  passage  or  canal  which 
ramaina  open  between  them. 

In  the  human  suliject,  however,  as  well  as  in  the  quadrupeds,  the 
ambilical  vesicle  becomes  more  completely  separated  from  the  abdo 
men  than  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  There  is  at  first  a  wide  com- 
manication  between  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  that  of 
the  intestine ;  and  this  communication,  as  in  other  instances,  becomes 
gntdnally  narrowed  by  the  increasing  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls.  Here,  however,  the  constriction  proceeds  so  far  that  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  canal  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
adhere;  so  that  the  narrow  passage  previously 
existing  between  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  ^B- 183. 

and  that  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  obliterated, 
and  the  vesicle  is  then  connected  with  the 
abdomen  only  by  an  impervious  cord.    This 
oord  afterward  elongates,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  slender,  thread-like  pedicle  (Fig. 
189),  passing  out  from  the  abdomen  of  the 
foetus,  and  connected  by  its  further  extremity 
with  the  umbilical  vesicle,  which  is  filled  with 
a  transparent,  colorless  fluid.    The  umbilical      »«■*■  bhhto,  with 
vesicle  is  very  distinctly  visible  in  the  human    tiih  wHt' 
fcstus  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  third  month. 
After  that  period  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
advancing  development  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

In  the  formation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  we  have  the  first  varia- 
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tion  from  the  simple  plan  of  development  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Here,  the  whole  of  the  vitellus  is  not  directly  converted 
into  the  body  of  the  embryo ;  but  while  a  part  of  it  is  takeir,  as 
usual,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  nsed  immediately  for  the  pur- 
poses of  nutrition,  a  part  is  left  outside  the  abdomen,  in  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  a  kind  of  seoondary  org^n  or  appendage  of  the  foetus.  The 
contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  are  afterward  absorbed, 
and  so  appropriated,  finally,  to  the  nourishment  <^  the  newly  formed 
tissues 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

AMNION   AND   A  LL  A  NT0I8.— DE  VE  LOPM  ENT  OF 

THE   CHICK. 

Ws  shall  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  two  other  accessory 
organs,  which  are  formed,  during  the  development  df  the  fecundated 
egg,  in  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  These  are  the  amnion  and 
the  allanUM  ;  two  organs  which  are  always  found  in  company  with 
each  other,  since  the  object  of  the  first  is  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second.  The  amnion  is  formed  from  the  external  layer 
of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  the  allantois  from  the  internal  layer. 

In  the  frog  and  in  fish,  as  we  have  seen,  the  egg  is  abundantly 
Bopplied  with  moisture,  air,  and  nourishment,  by  the  water  with 
which  it  is  surrounded.  It  can  absorb  directly  all  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  substances,  which  it  requires  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition 
and  growth.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  imbibition  of  albuminous  and  other  liquids,  can  all 
take  place  without  difficulty  through  the  simple  membranes  of  the 
egg;  particularly  as  the  time  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  is  very  short,  and  as  a  great  part  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment remains  to  be  accomplished  after  the  young  animal  leaves 
the  egg. 

But  in  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  time  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  is  longer.  The  young  animal  also  acquires  a 
much  more  perfect  organization  during  the  time  that  it  remains 
inclosed  within  the  egg;  and  the  processes  of  absorption  and  exhala- 
tion necessary  for  its  growth,  being  increased  in  activity  to  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  require  a  special  organ  for  their  accomplishment. 
This  special  organ,  destined  to  bring  the  blood  of  the  foetus  into 
relation  with  the  atmosphere  and  external  sources  of  nutrition,  is 
the  allanUM, 

In  the  frog  and  the  fish,  the  internal  blastodermic  layer,  forming 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  inclosed  everywhere,  as  above 
described,  by  the  external  layer,  forming  the  integument;   and 
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consequently  can  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  the  inTeating 
membrane  of  the  egg.  But  in  the  higher  animala,  the  intemtl 
blastodermic  layer,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  yasciilmritjr, 
and  which  is  destined  to  produce  the  allantois,  is  made  to  oome  in 
contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg  for  purposeB  of 
exhalation  and  absorption ;  and  this  can  only  be  acoompliahed  by 
opening  a  passage  for  it  through  the  external  germinative  layer. 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner,  by  the  formation  of  the 
amnion. 

Soon  after  the  body  of  the  foetus  has  begun  to  be  formed  by  the 
thickening  of  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
a  double  fold  of  this  external  layer  rises  up  on  all  aides  about 
the  edges  of  the  newly  formed  embryo ;  so  that  the  body  oi  the 
foetus  appears  as  if  sunk  in  a  kind  of  depression,  and  sarroQDded 

with  a  membranous  ridge  or  embankment,  as  in 
Fig.  190.  The  embryo  (c)  is  here  seen  in  profile, 
with  the  double  membranous  folds,  above  men- 
tioned, rising  up  just  in  advance  of  the  bead, 
and  behind  the  posterior  extremity.  It  mnal  be 
^  understood,  of  course,  that  the  same  ihing  takes 
place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  foetus,  by  the  forma* 
Diftffram  of  pkcuh-    tiou  of  lateral  folds   simultaneously  with  the 

r,™."f".f;»tr.'-  appearance  of  those  in  front  and  behind.  As  it 
«.  vitoiiM.  fr.  Bxteroai    is  thcsc  folds  which  arc  destined  to  form  the 

»«rb«L.''*rBid7if    amnion,  they  are  called  the  "amniotic  folds." 
embryo  d,d.  Amaiotie        The  amuiotic  folds  contiuuc  to  grow,  and  ex- 
i^^raDo.  ""     tend  themselves  forward,  backward  and  laterally. 

until  they  approach  each  other  at  a  point  over 
the  back  of  the  foetus  (Fig.  191),  which  is  termed  the  ^amniotic 
umbilicus."  Their  opposite  edges  afterward  actually  oome  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  at  this  point,  and  adhere  together,  so  as  to 
shut  in  a  space  or  cavity  (Fig.  191,  b)  between  their  inner  snrfiu^e 
and  the  body  of  the  foetus.  This  space,  which  is  filled  with  a  clear 
fluid,  is  called  the  amniotic  cavity.  At  the  same  time,  the  intestinal 
canal  has  begun  to  be  formed,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been 
partially  separated  from  it,  by  the  constriction  of  the  abdominal 
walls  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body. 

There  now  appears  a  prolongation  or  diverticulum  (Fig.  191,  e) 
growing  out  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
following  the  course  of  the  amniotic  fold  which  has  preceded  it; 
occupying,  as  it  gradually  enlarges  and  protrudes,  the  space  left 
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Fig.  191. 


Fig.  193. 


TMiut  l^  the  riaing  op  of  tbe  amniotic  fold.    This  diTerticalam 
ii  the  comineDceinent  of  the  allantois.    It  is  sn  elongated  mem- 
braixnu  sac,  contionoos  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  iatestine, 
and  containing  bloodvesBels  derived  from  those 
of  the  intestinal  circulation.    The  cavity  of  the 
allantois  is  also  oontinuoua  with  the  cavity  of 
the  intestine. 

After  the  amniotic  folds  have  approached  and 
touched  each  other,  as  already  described,  over 
the  back  of  the  foetus,  at  the  amniotic  umbilicus, 
the  adjacent  surfaces,  thus  brought  in  contact, 
fuse  together,  so  that  the  cavities  of  the   two 
folds,  coming  respectively  from  front  and  rear, 
are  separated  only  by  a  single  membranous  par- 
tition (Fig-  192,  c)  running  from  the  inner  to  the    [),7wiT°""'' 
outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  folds.     This  parti- 
tion itself  soon  aller  atrophies  and  disappears :  and  the  inner  and 
outer  kminsB  become  consequently  separated  from  each  other.    The 
iniwr  lamina  (Fig.  192,  a)  which  remains  con- 
tiouoos  with  the  int^ument  of  the  foetus,  in- 
cloaing  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  a  distinct 
cavity,  is  called  the  amnion  (Fig.  193,  b),  and 
its  cavity  is   known  as  the  amniotic  cavity. 
The  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold,  on  the 
other  hand  (Fig.  192,  b),  recedes   farther  and 
&rther  from  the  inner,  until  it  comes  in  con* 
tact  with  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  stil 
oovering  the  exterior  of  the  egg;  and  by  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion  it  at  last  fuses 
•with  the  vitelline  membrane  and  unites  with 
its  substance,  so  that  the  two  membranes  form 
but  one.    This  membrane,  formed  by  the  fusion 
and  consolidation  of  two  others,  constitutes  then 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg. 

The  allantois,  during  all  this  time,  is  increas- 
ing in  size  and  vascularity.  Following  the  course  of  the  amniotic 
folds  as  before,  it  insinuates  itself  between  them,  and  of  course  aoou 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  external  investing  membrane  just  de- 
scribed. It  then  begins  to  expand  laterally  in  every  direction, 
enveloping  more  and  more  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  bringing  its 
vessels  into  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 
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By  a  continoatioD  of  tha  above  proceos,  the  allantoii  at  bat 
grows  to  SQolk  an  «xteDt  as  to  «av«lope  completely  the  body  of  the 
embrjo,  together  with  tbe  amnion;  its  two 
^*  extremities  coming  in  contact  with  mA 

other  and  fusing  together  over  the  back  of 
the  fcetus,  just  as  the  amniotic  folda  had 
previously  done.  (Fig.  198.)  It  lines,  them- 
fore,  the  whole  internal  sarfiue  of  the  in- 
vesting membrane  with  a  flattened,  Tases- 
lar  aac,  the  vessels  of  which  come  from  tbe 
interior  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  whiek 
Btill  communicates  with  tbe  cavity  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

It  is  evident,  from  tbe  above  deaoriptioa, 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  tbe 
formation  of  the  amnion  and  that  of  the  allantois.  For  it  is  only 
in  this  manner  that  the  allantois,  which  is  an  extension  of  tbe  in- 
ternal layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  can  come  to  be  aitnated 
outside  the  foetus  and  the  amnion,  and  be  bron^t  into  tdatioa 
with  external  surrounding  media.  The  two  lamiue  oi  tbe  amni- 
otic folds,  in  fact,  by  separating  from  each  other  ai  above  described, 
open  a  passage  for  tbe  allantois,  and  allow  it  to  oooie  in  contact 
with  tbe  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 

In  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  physiological  action  of  the 
allantois,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  process  of  develop 
ment,  as  it  takes  place  in  the  egg  of  the  fowl. 

In  order  that  tbe  embryo  may  be  properly  developed  in  any 
case,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  freely  supplied  with  air,  warmth, 
moisture,  and  nourisfamenL  Tbe  egg  of  tbe  fowl  oontaina  already, 
when  discharged  from  the  generative  passages,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  moisture  and  albuminous  material.  The  necessary  warmth  is 
supplied  by  the  body  of  the  parent  during  incubation ;  while  tbe 
atrnoapheric  gosea  can  pass  and  repass  through  the  porous  egg- 
shell, and  by  endosoiosis  through  the  fibrous  membranes  which 
line  its  cavity. 

When  tbe  egg  is  first  laid,  the  vitellus,  or  yolk,  is  enveloped  in 
a  thick  layer  of  semi-solid  albumen.  On  the  oommencement  of 
incubation,  a  liquefac:tion  takes  place  in  tbe  albumen  immediatelj 
above  that  part  of  the  vitellus  which  is  occupied  by  the  cicatri- 
uula;  so  that  tbe  vitellus  rises  or  floats  upward  toward  tbe  snr&ce 
by  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,  and  the  cicatricula  comes  to  be 
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placed  almoflt  immediately  Dnderneatli  the  liniog  membrane  of  the 
ogg-ahell.  As  the  cicatricula  is  the  spot  from  which  the  prooew  of 
embryonic  development  commeaces,  the  body  of  the  yoang  foetos 
]■  by  thia  arraQgement  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for 
the  reception  of  warmth  and  other  necessary  external  influences 
tbroQgh  the  e^-BhelL  The  liquefied  albumen  ia  also  abaorbed  by 
the  vitelline  membrane,  and  the  vitellua  thus  becomes  larger,  HotW, 
and  more  diffluent  than  before  the  commencement  of  incubation. 

As  soon  as  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo  has  been 
iiurly  formed,  two  minute  arteries  are  seen  to  run  oat  from  its 
lateral  edges  and  spread  out  into  the  neigbbonng  parts  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  breaking  up  into  inosculating  branches, 
and  covering  the  adjacent  pontons  of  the  vitellus  with  a  plexus  of 
uapillary  bloodveaselB.  Tbe  space  occupied  in  the  blastodermic 
membrane,  on  the  surface  of  the  vitellus,  by  these  vessels,  is  called 
the  iuva  voKulota.    (Fig.  191.)    It  is  of  a  nearly  circular  shape, 

Fig.  IM. 


and  is  limited,  on  its  outer  edge,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus,  called 
the  "siuus  termiualis."  The  blood  is  returned  to  the  body  of  the 
foetus  by  two  veins  which  penetrate  beneath  ita  edges,  one  near  the 
bead  and  one  near  the  tail. 

The  area  vasculosa  tends  to  increase  in  extent,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus  proceeds  and  its  circulation  becomes  more  active. 
It  soon  covers  the  upper  half,  or  hemisphere,  of  the  vitellus,  and 
the  terminal  sinus  then  runs  like  an  equator  round  the  middle  of 
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the  vitelline  sphere.  As  the  growth  of  the  viaoalftr  plexns  om- 
tiDues,  it  passes  this  poiot,  and  embraces  more  tod  more  of  the  in- 
ferior, as  veil  as  of  the  superior  hemisphere,  the  vessels  converging 
toward  its  under  surface,  antil  at  last  Dearly  the  whole  of  the 
Titellus  is  covered  with  a  network  of  inoeoulating  capillaries. 

The  function  of  the  vessels  of  the  area  vasculosa  is  to  ahaorb 
nourishment  from  the  cavity  of  the  vitelline  sac  As  the  albniDcn 
liquefies  during  the  process  of  incubation,  it  passes  by  endosmost^ 
more  and  more  abundantly,  into  the  vitelline  cavity;  the  whole 
vitellus  growing  constantly  larger  and  more  fluid  in  consisteoey. 
The  blood  of  the  foetus,  then  circulating  in  the  vessels  of  the  ans 
vasculosa,  absorbs  freely  the  oleagino-albuminous  matters  of  the 
vitellus,  and,  carrying  them  back  to  the  foetus  by  the  retamiiig 
veins,  supplies  the  newly-formed  tissues  and  organs  with  abnn- 
dance  of  nourishment. 

Daring  this  period  the  amnion  and  the  allaatois  have  been  also 
in  process  of  formation.  At  first  the  body  of  the  foetus  lies  npon 
its  abdomen,  as  in  the  cases  previously  described ;  but  as  it  increasei 
in  size  it  alters  its  position  so  as  to  lie  more  upon  its  sid&  The 
allantois  then,  emerging  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  abdominal 
cavity,  turns  directly  upward  over  the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  oomfti 
immediately  in  contact  with  the  shell  membrane.    (Fig.  196.)    It 

Ftg.  19B, 


then  spreads  out  rapidly,  extending  toward  the  extremities  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  egg,  enveloping  more  and  more  completely 
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the  fcatas  and  the  vitelline  sao,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  albumen 
whieb  baa  been  liquefied  and  absorbed. 

It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  figure,  that  the  umbilical 
Teaide  is  at  the  same  time  formed  by  the  separation  of  part  of  the 
yitellus  from  the  abdomen  of  the  chick ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  area 
▼aaoulosa,  which  were  at  first  distributed  over  the  vitellus,  now 
ramify,  of  course,  upon  the  surface  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

At  last  the  allantois,  by  its  continued  growth,  envelopes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  egg ;  so  that  toward  the 
later  periods  of  incubation,  at  whatever  point  we  break  open  the 
^^,  we  find  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell-membrane  everywhere 
lined  with  a  vascular  membranous  expansion,  supplied  by  arteries 
which  emerge  from  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  accordingly,  with  what  readiness  the  absorption 
and  exhalation  of  gases  may  take  place  by  means  of  the  allantois. 
The  air  penetrates  from  the  exterior  through  the  minute  pores  of 
the  calcareous  shell,  and  then  acts  upon  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  allantois  very  much  in  the  same  manner  that  the  air  in  the  minute 
bronchial  tubes  and  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs  acts  upon  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Examination  of  the  egg,  furthermore, 
at  various  periods  of  incubation,  shows  that  changes  take  place  in 
it  which  are  entirely  analogous  to  the  process  of  respiration. 

The  egg,  in  the  first  place,  during  its  development,  loses  water  by 
exhalation.  This  exhalation  is  not  a  simple  effect  of  evaporation, 
but  is  the  result  of  the  nutritive  changes  going  on  in  the  interior 
of  the  egg ;  since  it  does  not  take'  place,  except  in  a  comparatively 
slight  degree,  in  nnimpregnated  eggs,  or  in  those  which  are  not  in- 
cubated, though  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  The  ex- 
halation of  fluid  is  also  essential  to  the  processes  of  development, 
for  it  has  often  been  found,  in  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  warmth, 
that  if  the  air  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  are  inclosed  become 
unduly  charged  with  moisture,  so  as  to  retard  or  prevent  further 
exhalation,  the  eggs  readily  become  spoiled,  and  the  development 
of  the  embryo  is  arrested.  The  loss  of  weight  during  natural  incu- 
bation, principally  due  to  the  exhalation  of  water,  has  been  found  by 
Baudrimont  and  St.  Ange*  to  be  over  16  per  cent  of  the  entire 
weight  of  the  egg. 

Secondly,  the  egg  absorbs  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid. 
The  two  observers  mentioned  above,  ascertained  that  during  eigh- 

*  Da  D6veloppement  du  Footus.     Paris,  1850,  p.  148. 
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teen  days'  incubation,  the  egg  absorbed  nearly  2  per  cenk  of  ill 
weight  of  oxygen,  while  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  horn 
the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation  amounted  to  so 
less  than  8  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.'  It  is  curious  to  obierf«i 
also,  that  in  the  egg  during  incubation,  as  well  as  in  the  adult 
animal,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  than  is  returned  by  exhalatioa 
under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  true  respiration  takes  plaoe  by 
means  of  the  allantois,  through  the  membranes  of  the  shdiL 

The  allantois,  however,  is  not  simply  an  organ  of  respiration;  it 
takes  part  also  in  the  absorption  of  nutritious  matter.  As  the  pro- 
cess of  development  advances,  the  skeleton  of  the  young  chick,  at 
first  entirely  cartilaginous,  begins  to  ossify.  The  calcareous  mat- 
ter, necessary  for  this  ossification,  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from 
the  shell.  The  shell  is  certainly  lighter  and  more  fragile  toward 
the  end  of  incubation  than  at  first;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cal- 
careous ingredients  of  the  bones  increase  in  quantity.  The  lime- 
salts,  requisite  for  the  process  of  ossification,  are  apparently  ab- 
sorbed from  the  shell  by  the  vessels  of  the  allantois,  and  by  them 
transferred  to  the  skeleton  of  the  growing  chick ;  so  that,  in  the 
same  proportion  that  the  former  becomes  weaker,  the  latter  grows 
stronger.  This  diminution  in  density  of  the  shell  is  connected  not 
only  with  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  but  also  with  the  final 
escape  of  the  chick  from  the  egg.  This  deliverance  is  accomplished 
mostly  by  the  movements  of  the  chick  itself,  which  become,  at  a 
certain  period,  sufiiciently  vigorous  to  break  out  an  opening  in  the 
attenuated  and  weakened  egg-shell.  The  first  fracture  is  generally 
accomplished  by  a  stroke  from  the  end  of  the  bill ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  the  solidification  of  the  skeleton  is  most 
advanced.  The  egg-shell  itself,  therefore,  which  at  first  only  serves 
for  the  protection  of  the  imperfectly-formed  embryo,  ailerward 
i'urnishes  the  materials  which  are  used  to  accomplish  its  own  demo- 
lition, and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  the  escape  of  the  fully  deve- 
loped foetus. 

Toward  the  latter  periods  of  incubation,  the  allantois  becomes 
more  and  more  adhereot  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell-mem- 
brane. At  last,  when  the  chick,  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  de- 
velopment, escapes  from  its  confinement,  the  allantoic  vessels  are 
torn  oft'  at  the  umbilicus ;  and  the  allantois  itself,  cast  oft:*  as  a  ose- 

>  Op.  cit.,  pp.  138  and  149. 
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less  and  effete  organ,  is  left  behind  in  the  cavity  of  the  abandoned 
egg-shell.  The  allantois  is,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  a  foetal 
organ.  Developed  as  an  accessory  structure  from  a  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  exceedingly  active  and  important  during  the 
middle  and  latter  periods  of  incubation ;  but  when  the  chick  is 
completely  formed,  and  has  become  capable  of  carrying  on  an  in- 
dependent existence,  both  the  amnion  and  the  allantois  are  detached 
and  thrown  off  as  obsolete  structures,  their  place  being  afterward 
supplied  by  other  organs  belonging  to  the  adult  condition. . 
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DETELOPHENT    0?  THE    EOO   IN   THE    HCJHAN 
SPBCIB8.— FORMATION  OF  THE   CHORION. 

We  hiive  already  described,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  raaniMr 
in  which  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold  becomes  adberent 
to  the  ndjacent  surface  of  the  vitelline  membrane,  so  aa  to  fona 
with  it  bat  a  single  layer ;  and  in  which  these  two  membranea,  thui 
faaed  and  united  with  each  other,  form  at  that  time  the  uogle  ex- 
ternal investing  membrane  of  the  egg.  The  allantoia,  in  ita  torn, 
afterward  comes  in  contact  with  the  investing  membrane,  and  lita 
immediately  beneath  it,  as  a  double  vascnlar  membranona  bk.  In 
the  egg  of  the  human  subject  the  development  of  the  membraoei, 
though  carried  on  essentially  upon  the  same  plan  with  that  whiob 
we  have  already  described,  undergoen,  in  addition,  some  further 
modifications,  which  wo  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  first  of  these  peculiarities  is  that  the  allantois,  after  spread- 
ing out  upon  the  inner  aur&oe  of 
the  external  investing  membrane, 
adheres  to,  and  fuses  with  it,  jnst 
as  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amni- 
otic fold  has  previously  fused 
with  the  vitelline  membrane.  At 
the  same  time,  the  two  layers  be- 
longing to  the  allantois  itself  also 
come  in  contact  and  fuse  toge- 
ther ;  so  that  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  is  obliterated,  and  instead 
of  forming  a  membranous  sac  con- 
taining fluid,  this  organ  is  convert- 
ed into  a  timple  vatcular  membraite. 
UBMii«r;«i.[:  V^ou.^  s:"cwo«."  (Fig.  ISe.)  This  membrane, 
moreover,  being,  after  a  time, 
thoroughly  fused  and  united  with  the  two  which  hava  preceded  it, 
takes  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  them.     It  is  then 
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termed  the  chorion^  and  thus  becomes  the  sole  external  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  chorion,  that  is,  the  external  coat  or 
inyestment  of  the  egg,  is  formed  successively  by  three  distinct  mem- 
branes, as  follows:  first,  the  original  vitelline  membrane;  secondly, 
the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold;  and,  thirdly,  the  allantois; 
the  last  predominating  over  the  two  former  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth,  and  absorbing  them  into  its  substance,  so  that  they  become 
finally  completely  incorporated  with  its  texture. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  also,  how,  in  consequence  of  the  above  process, 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  in  the  human  egg,  becomes  inclosed  in  two 
distinct  membranes,  viz.,  the  amnion,  which  is  internal  and  conti- 
nuous with  the  foetal  integument,  and  the  chorion,  which  is  external 
and  supplied  with  vessels  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
umbilical  vesicle  is,  of  course,  situated  between  the  two;  and  the  rest 
oi  the  space  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion  is  occupied  by 
a  semi-fluid  gelatinous  material,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance 
to  that  of  the  vitreous  body  of  the  eye. 

The  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  takes  place  very 
early  in  the  human  subject,  and,  in  fact,  keeps  pace  almost  entirely 
with  the  progress  of  its  growth ;  so  that  this  organ  never  presents, 
in  the  human  egg,  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sac,  filled  with 
fluid,  but  rather  that  of  a  flattened  vascular  membrane,  enveloping 
the  body  of  the  foetus,  and  forming  the  external  membrane  of  the 
egg.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  however,  the  chorion  of  the 
human  subject  is,  in  respect  to  its  mode  of  formation,  the  same 
thing  with  the  allantois  of  the  lower  animals;  its  chief  peculiarity 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  its  opposite  surfaces  are  adherent  to  each 
other,  instead  of  remaining  separate  and  inclosing  a  cavity  filled 
with  fluid. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  the  human  chorion  is,  that  it  becomes 
Mkaggy.  Even  while  the  egg  is  still  very  small,  and  has  but  recently 
found  its  way  into  the  uterine  cavity,  its  exterior  is  already  seen 
to  be  covered  with  little  transparent  prominences,  like  so  many 
villi  (Fig.  196),  which  increase  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  assist 
in  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  without.  The  villi  are  at  this  time 
quite  simple  in  form,  and  altogether  homogeneous  in  structure. 

As  the  egg  increases  in  size,  the  villi  rapidly  elongate,  and  be- 
come divided  and  ramified  by  the  repeated  budding  and  sprouting  of 
lateral  ofibhoots  from  every  part.  After  this  process  of  growth  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion  presents 
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a  aniibnnljr  velrety  or  sbagg;  appaanuiee,  owing  to  its  being  «»' 

vered  everywhere  with  these  tufted  and  compoand  rilIoBitie& 

The  Tilloaities  themaelves,  when  examined  by  the  mieroaoofie, 
have  an  exceedingly  well  marked  and  characteristic  appearaaae; 
(Fig.  197.)  The;  originate  from  the  surface  of  the  chorion  bj  a 
somewhat  narrow  stem,  and  divide 
into  a  multitude  of  aeoondarf  and 
tertiary  branches,  of  varying  mat 
and  figure;  some  of  them  slendtr 
and  filamentons,  others  clab-shaped, 
many  of  them  irregnlarly  swollea  at 
varioua  points.  All  of  tbem  tenai 
nate  by  rounded  extreminea,  giving 
to  the  whole  taffc  a  oertain  nmm- 
hlanoe  to  some  varieties  of  sea-weed. 
The  larger  trunks  and  brancbea  of 
the  villositj  are  seen  to  contain  ua> 
merous  minute  nuclei,  imbedded  in 
a  nearly  homogeneoos,  or  finely  gra- 
nolar  substratum.  The  smaller  ones 
appear,  under  a  low  magnifying 
power,  simply  granular  in  textaraL 

These  villi  are  altogether  pecnlisr 
in  appearance,  and  qnito  unlike  any 
other  structure  which  may  be  met  with  in  the  body.  Wherever  we 
find,  in  the  uterus,  any  portion  of  a  membrane  having  viUositiflt 
like  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  pregnancy  has  existed ;  for  sneli 
villoeities  can  only  belong  to  the  chorion,  and  the  chorion  itaelf  it 
a  part  of  the  foetus.  It  is  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  as  an  oat- 
growth  from  the  intestinal  caoal,  and  can  only  exist,  acoordio^y, 
as  a  portion  of  the  fecundated  egg.  The  presence  of  portioos  o(  ■ 
shaggy  chorion  is  therefore  as  satislhctory  proof  of  the  existence 
of  pregnancy,  as  if  we  had  found  the  body  of  the  foetus  itself. 

While  the  villosities  which  we  have  just  described  are  is  pro- 
cess of  formation,  the  allantois  itself  has  completed  its  growth,  and 
has  become  converted  into  a  permanent  chorion.  The  bloodveanli 
coming  from  the  allantoic  arteries  accordingly  ramify  over  the 
chorion,  and  supply  it  with  a  tolerably  abundant  vascular  network 
The  growth  of  the  foetna,  moreover,  at  this  time,  baa  reached  socb 
a  state  of  activity,  that  it  requires  to  be  supplied  with  noarislunent 
by  vascular  absorption,  instead  of  the  stow  prooeas  bf  imbibition, 
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which  has  heretofore  taken  place  through  the  comparatively  incom- 
plete and  structureless  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion. The  capillary  vessels,  accordingly,  Fig«  1^8. 
with  which  the  chorion  is  supplied,  begin 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  its  vil- 
loBities.  They  enter  the  base  or  stem  of 
each  villosity,  and,  following  every  divi- 
sion of  its  compound  ramifications,  finally 
reach  its  rounded  extremities.  Here 
they  turn  upon  themselves  in  loops  (Fig. 
108),  like  the  vessels  in  the  papillae  of 
the  skin,  and  retrace  their  course,  to  unite 
finally  with   the  venous  trunks  of  the 

chorion.  Extremity    of  tilloiitt    nw 

The  villi  of  the  chorion  are  therefore    chohoh,  more  highly  m»gni. 

,  .  1/1      fl^ !  showing  the  arrftngement  of 

very  analogous  m  structure  to  those  of    bioodTe..eu  in  iti  interior. 
the  intestine;  and  their  power  of  absorp- 
tion, as  in  other  similar  instances,  corresponds  with  the  abundance 
of  their  ramifications,  and  the  extent  of  their  vascularity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  these  vessels  all  come  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  foetus ;  and  that  whatever  substances  are  taken  up 
by  them  are  transported  directly  to  the  interior  of  the  embryo,  and 
used  for  the  nourishment  of  its  tissues.  The  chorion,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  its  villi  and  bloodvessels  are  completely  developed,  becomes 
an  exceedingly  active  organ  in  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus;  and  con- 
stitutes, in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  new  material  can  be  in- 
troduced from  without. 

The  existence  of  this  general  vascularity  of  the  chorion  a£fords 
also,  as  Coste  was  the  first  to  point  out,  a  striking  indication 
that  this  membrane  is  in  reality  identical  with  the  allantois  of  the 
lower  animals.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  illustrations  of 
the  formation  of  the  amnion  and  allantois  (Chap.  IX.),  he  will  see 
that  the  first  chorion  or  investing  membrane  is  formed  exclusively 
by  the  vitelline  membrane,  which  is  never  vascular  and  cannot  be- 
come so  by  itself,  since  it  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  foetus. 
The  second  chorion  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  vitelline  mem- 
brane with  the  outer  lamina  of  the  amniotic  fold.  Both  laminsB 
of  the  amniotic  fold  are  at  first  vascular,  since  they  are  portions  of 
the  external  blastodermic  layer,  and  derive  their  vessels  from  the 
integument  of  the  foetus.  But  afler  the  outer  lamina  has  become 
completely  separated  from  the  inner,  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
33 
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pftrtitioD  which  for  a  time  oonoected  the  two  iritb  eacfa  other  (fig. 
192,  c),  this  source  of  vascular  supply  is  cut  off;  and  the  aecood  cAmv 
rion  cannot,  therefore,  recnain  vascular  after  that  period.  But  the 
third  or  permanent  chorion,  that  is,  the  allantois,  derivea  its  t«» 
sels  directly  from  those  of  the  foetus,  and  retains  its  connection  with 
them  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation.  A  chorion,  therefore^ 
which  is  universally  and  permaDently  vascular,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  allantois,  converted  into  an  external  investing  membnuie 
of  the  egg. 

Thirdly,  the  chorion,  which  is  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  every- 
where villous  and  shaggy,  becomes  afterward  partially  bald.  Tfai* 
change  begins  to  take  place  about  the  end  of  the  aeoond  month. 
It  commences  at  a  point  opposite  the  situa^on  of  the  foetus  and  the 
insertion  of  the  foetal  vessels.  The  vitlosities  in  this  r^on  oene 
growing;  and  as  the  entire  egg  continues  to  enlarge,  the  villontics 
at  the  point  indicated  fail  to  keep  pace  with  its  growth,  and  with 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  chorion.  They  aoooidin^y  ht- 
oomei  at  this  part  thinner  and  more  scattered,  leaving  the  sorboe 
of  the  chorion  comparatively  smooth  and  bald.  This  baldoen  in- 
creases in  extent  and  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  spreading 
and  advancing  over  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  chorion,  until  at 
least  two-tbirds  of  its  surface  have  become  nearly  or  quite  deaUtute 
of  villositieB. 

At  the  opposite  point  of  the  surface  of  the  egg,  however,  that 
portion,  namely,  which  oorre- 
sponds  with  the  insertion  of  the 
fcetal  vessels,  the  villosities, 
instead  of  becoming  atrophied, 
continue  to  grow :  and  this 
portion  of  the  chorion  becomes 
even  more  shaggy  and  thickly 
set  than  before.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  chorion 
afterward  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  difierent 
portions  of  its  surface.  (Fig. 
199.)  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
i^'it'  Ml™  o/'ih°''(h''.ri,^i'f«iT"fc™^''°""*  an>ooth ;  but  a  certain  portion, 
constituting  about  one-third  of 
the  whole,  is  covered  with  a  !9oft  and  spong)'  mass  of  long,  thickly- 
set,  compound  villosities.     It  is  thi»  thickened  and  ahaggy  portion, 
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which  is  afterward  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta ; 
while  the  remaining  smooth  portion  continues  to  be  known  under 
the  name  of  the  chorion.  The  placental  portion  of  the  chorion 
becomes  distinctly  limited  and  separated  from  the  remainder  by 
about  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

The  vascularity  of  the  chorion  keeps  pace,  in  its  different  parts 
respectively,  with  the  atrophy  and  development  of  its  villosities. 
As  the  villosities  shrivel  and  disappear  over  a  part  of  its  extent, 
the  looped  capillary  vessels,  which  they  at  first  contained,  disappear 
also ;  so  that  the  smooth  portion  of  the  chorion  shows  afterward 
only  a  few  straggling  vessels  running  over  its  surface,  and  does  not 
contain  any  abundant  capillary  plexus.  In  the  thickened  portion» 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vessels  lengthen  and  ramify  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  villosities  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  allantoic  arteries,  coming  from  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus,  enter 
the  villi,  and  penetrate  through  their  whole  extent;  forming,  at  the 
placental  portion  of  the  chorion,  a  mass  of  tufted  and  ramified  vas- 
cular loops,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  membrane  they  are  merely 
distributed  as  a  few  single  and  scattered  vessels. 

The  chorion,  accordingly,  is  the  external  investing  membrane  of 
the  egg,  produced  by  the  consolidation  and  transformation  of  the 
allantois.  The  placenta,  furthermore,  so  far  as  it  has  now  been 
described,  is  evidently  a  part  of  the  chorion ;  that  part,  namely, 
which  is  thickened,  shaggy  and  vascular,  while  the  remainder  is 
comparatively  thin,  smooth,  and  membranous. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  UTERINE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE.- 

FORMATION  OF  THE  DECIDUA. 

Ik  fish,  reptiles,  and  birds,  the  egg  is  either  provided  with  a  sup- 
ply of  nutritious  material  contained  within  its  membranes,  or  it  is 
BO  placed,  after  its  discharge  from  the  body  of  the  parent,  that  it 
can  absorb  these  materials  from  without.  Thus,  in  the  ^;g  of  the 
bird,  the  young  embryo  is  supported  upon  the  albnminous  matter 
deposited  around  the  vitellus;  while  in  the  frog  and  fish,  moisture, 
oxygen,  saline  substances,  &c.,  are  freely  imbibed  from  the  water 
in  which  the  egg  is  placed. 

But  in  the  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  the  egg 
is  of  minute  size,  and  the  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  which  it 
contains  is  sufficient  to  last  only  for  a  very  short  time.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  altogether  within  the  body 
of  the  female,  and  no  supply,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  external  media.  In  these  instances,  accordingly,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus,  which  is  found  to  be  unusually 
developed  and  increased  in  functional  activity  during  the  period  of 
gestation,  becomes  a  source  of  nutrition  for  the  fecundated  egg. 
The  uterine  mucous  membrane,  thus  developed  and  hypertrophied, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Decidua. 

It  has  received  this  name  because,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  it 
becomes  exfoliated  and  thrown  off,  at  the  same  time  that  the  egg 
itself  is  finally  discharged. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  condition,  is  quite  thin  and  delicate,  and  presents  a  smooth 
and  slightly  vascular  internal  surface.  There  is,  moreover,  no  layer 
of  submucous  cellular  tissue  between  it  and  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  uterus ;  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  cannot  here,  as  in 
most  other  organs,  be  easily  dissected  up  and  separated  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  The  structure  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself, 
however,  is  sufficiently  well  marked   and  readily  distinguishable 
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from  tbat  of  other  ports.  It  coDsiBts,  throughout,  of  minnte  tnbolar 
foUicles,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  running  perpendicularly  to  the 
free  aarface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  (Fig.  200.)  Near  this  free 
aarfaoe,  they  are  nearly  straight ;  but 
toward  the  deeper  surface  of  the  mu- 
ooas  membrane,  where  tbey  terminate 
in  bliod  extremities,  or  cul-de-sacs, 
they  become  more  or  leiw  wavy  or 
spiral  is  their  course.  The  tubutes 
are  about  tId  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '*>  (diameter, 
and  are  lined  throughout  with  co- 
iQmaar  epithelium.  (Fig.  201.)    They 

ocoapy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ate-     DTimi»«  mccdhi  ■■>■■*■■,  » 
rine  muoouB  membrane,  their  closed  r'liueb^  Mrflw.  ™~*  """ 
eztremittea  resting  upon  the  subjacent 

mosoular  tissue,  while  their  mouths  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus.   A  few  fine  bloodvesnels  penetrate  the  mucous  membrane  from 
below,  and,  running  upward 
between  the  tubules,  encircle  ^'g-  20i. 

tbeir  superficial  extremities 
with  a  capillary  network. 
There  is  no  areolar  tissue  in 
the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, bat  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spindle-shaped  flbro- 
plastic  fibres,  scattered  be- 
tween the  tubules. 

As  the  fecundated  egg  is 
about  to  descend  into  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  above  de- 
aeribed,  takes  on  an  increased 
■etivitj  of  growth  and  an  oBtapAi^iBdhaBMBwraiT  "°™""  "°'™"' " 
anusual  development.    It  be- 

oomea  tumefied  and  vascular;  and  as  it  increases  in  thickness,  it 
projects,  in  rounded  eminences  or  oooToluttons,  into  the  uterine 
oavity.  (Fig.  202.)  In  this  process,  the  tubules  of  the  uterus  in- 
crease in  length,  and  also  become  wider;  ao  that  their  open  mouths 
may  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  upon  the  uterine  surface,  as 
numerous  minute  perforations.  The  bloodvessels  of  the  mucous 
membrane  also  enlarge  and  multiply,  and  inosculate  freely  with 
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Qlicli  Other;  so  that  the  vascular  network  encircling  the  tubaks  be- 
comes more  extensive  and  abandant. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  accordingly,  after  this  process 
has  been  for  some  time  going  on,  presents  a  thick,  ricby  soft,  vas- 
cular, and  velvety  lining,  quite  different  from  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unimpregnated  condition.  In  consequence  of  this 
difierence,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  in  the  impregnated 
condition,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  entirely  new  product, 
thrown  out  by  exudation  from  the  uterine  sur&ce,  and  analogous, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  inflammatory  exudations  of  croup  and  plea- 
risy.  It  is  now  known,  however,  to  be  no  other  than  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  itself,  thickened  and  hypertrophied  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  but  still  retaining  all  its  natural  oonnecdons 
and  its  original  anatomical  structure. 

The  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane,  above  described,  consti- 
tutes the  Decidua  vera.  Its  formation  is  confined  altogether  to  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  taking  no 
part  in  the  process,  but  retaining  its  original  appearance.  The 
decidua  vera,  therefore,  commences  above,  at  the  orifices  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  ceases  below,  at  the  situation  of  the  ob  inter- 
num. The  cavity  of  the  cervix,  at  this  time,  begins  to  be  filled 
with  an  abundant  secretion  of  its  peculiarly  viscid  mucus,  which 
blocks  up,  more  or  less  completely,  its  passage,  and  protects  the 
internal  cavity.  But  there  is  no  membranous  partition  at  this  time 
covering  the  os  internum,  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  cervix 
and  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  though  very  different  in  appearance, 
are  still  perfectly  continuous  with  each  other.  When  we  cut  open 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  therefore,  in  this  condition,  we  find  its 
internal  surface  lined  with  the  decidua  vera,  with  the  opening  of 
the  OS  internum  below  and  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  above, 
perfectly  distinct,  and  in  their  natural  positions.  (Fig.  202.) 

As  the  fecundated  egg,  in  its  journey  from  above  downward, 
passes  the  lower  orifice  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  insinuates  itself 
between  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
and  becomes  soon  afterward  lodged  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  de- 
pressions between  the  projecting  convolutions  of  the  decidua. 
(Fig.  202.)  It  is  at  this  situation  that  an  adhesion  is  subsequently 
to  take  place  between  the  external  membranes  of  the  egg,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  uterine  decidua  on  the  other.  Now  at  the  point 
where  the  egg  becomes  fixed  and  entangled,  as  above  stated,  a  still 
more  rapid  development  than  before  takes  place  in  the  uterine 
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mocoiis  membrane.  Its  projecting  folds  begin  to  grow  ap  around 
the  egg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  partially  inclose  it  in  a  kind  of 
eircumvallation  of  the  decidua,  and  to  shut  it  off,  more  or  less  com- 


Fig.  202. 


Fig.  203. 


Impkiov ATBi>  Utbru*;  Bhowing 
fbrmation  of  decidna.  The  decfdna  U 
reprMented  In  black;  and  the  egg  U 
peeo,  at  the  fnndni  of  the  atemi ,  engaged 
between  two  of  it«  projecting  conrola- 
tlOBa. 


Imprboxatbd  Utbbub,  with  pro- 
jecting foldi  of  decidua  growing  np 
aronnd  the  egg.  The  narrow  opening, 
where  the  edgei  of  the  folds  approaeh 
each  other,  is  seen  OTer  the  n»oit  promi- 
nent portion  of  the  egg. 


Fig.  204. 


pletely,  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus.  (Fig.  203.)  The 
^g  is  thus  soon  contained  in  a  special  cavity  of  its  own,  which 
Btill  communicates  for  a  time  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus 
by  a  small  opening,  situated  over  its  most  prominent  portion,  which 
is  known  as  the  "decidual  umbilicus."  As  the  above  process  of 
growth  goes  on,  this  opening  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  while 
the  projecting  folds  of  decidua  approach  each  other  over  the  sur- 
face  of  the  egg.  At  last  these  folds  actually  touch  each  other  and 
unite,  forming  a  kind  of  cicatrix  which 
remains  for  a  certain  time,  to  mark  the 
situation  of  the  original  opening. 

When  the  development  of  the  uterus  and 
its  contents  has  reached  this  point  (Fig. 
204),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  egg  is  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  distinct  cavity  of  its 
own;  being  everywhere  covered  with  a 
decidual  layer  of  new  formation,  which 
has  thus  gradually  enveloped  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  concealed  from  view  when  the 
uterine  cavity  is  laid  open.  This  newly 
formed  layer  of  decidua,  enveloping,  as 
above  described,  the  projecting  portion  of   by  dec"idui7eflex»'! 


Impkbokatbd    UTsairs; — 
•hewing  egg  completelj  inclosed 
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the  egg,  is  called  the  Decidua  reflexa;  because  it  is  refledad  over 
the  egg,  by  a  continuous  growth  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
uterine  mucous  membrane.  The  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules,  ac- 
cordingly, in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decidoa 
reflexa  is  formed,  will  be  seen  not  only  on  its  external  surface,  or 
that  which  looks  toward  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  but  also  on  iu 
internal  surface,  or  that  which  looks  toward  the  egg. 

The  decidua  vera,  therefore,  is  the  original  mucous  membraae 
lining  the  surface  of  the  uterus;  while  the  decidua  reflexa  is  a  new 
formation,  which  has  grown  up  round  the  egg  and  inclosed  it  in  a 
distinct  cavity. 

If  abortion  occur  at  this  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  that  is,  the  decidua  vera,  is  thrown  off,  and  of  course  bringd 
away  with  it  the  egg  and  decidua  reflexa.  On  examining  the  maas 
discharged  in  such  an  abortion,  the  egg  will  accordingly  be  found 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  decidual  membrane.  One  side 
of  this  membrane,  where  it  has  been  torn  away  from  its  attachm^t 
to  the  uterine  walls,  is  ragged  and  shaggy ;  the  other  side,  oorrea- 
ponding  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  is  smooth  or  gently  oonvoluted, 
and  presents  very  distinctly  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  tubules; 
while  the  egg  itself  can  only  be  extracted  by  cutting  through  the 
decidual  membrane,  either  from  one  side  or  the  other,  and  opening 
in  this  way  the  special  cavity  in  which  it  has  been  inclosed. 

During  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  entire  egg,  as 
well  as  the  body  of  the  uterus  which  contains  it,  has  considerably 
enlarged.  That  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  situated 
immediately  underneath  the  egg,  and  to  which  the  egg  first  became 
attached,  has  also  continued  to  increase  in  thickness  and  vascu- 
larity. The  remainder  of  the  decidua  vera,  however,  ceases  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  before,  and  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing size  of  the  egg  and  of  the  uterus.  It  is  still  very  thick  and 
vascular  at  the  end  of  the  third  month ;  but  after  that  period  it 
becomes  comparatively  thinner  and  less  glandular  in  appearance, 
while  the  unusual  activity  of  growth  and  development  is  concen- 
trated in  the  egg,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  it. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  the  egg  becomes  attached  to  the 
decidual  membrane,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  the  requisite  supply  of 
nutritious  material.  It  must  be  recollected  that,  while  the  above 
changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  the  for- 
mation of  the  embryo  in  the  egg,  and  the  development  of  the 
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Fig.  205. 


amnion  and  chorion  have  been  going  on  simultaneously.  Soon 
ftfter  the  entrance  of  the  egg  into  the  uterine  cavity,  its  external 
investing  membrane  becomes  covered  with  projecting  filaments,  or 
villosities,  as  previously  described.  (Chap.  X.)  These  villosities, 
which  are  at  first,  as  we  have  seen,  solid  and  non-vascular,  insinuate 
themselves,  as  they  grow,  into  the  uterine  tubules,  or  between  the 
folds  of  the  decidual  surface  with  which  the  egg  is  in  contact,  pene- 
trating in  this  way  into  little  cavities  or  follicles  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane,  formed  either  from  the  cavities  of  the  tubules 
themselves,  or  by  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  minute  projecting  folds. 
When  the  formation  of  the  decidua  reflexa  is  accomplished,  the 
chorion  has  already  become  uniformly 
shaggy;  and  its  villosities,  spreading  in  all 
directions  from  its  external  surface,  pene- 
trate everywhere  into  the  follicles  above  de- 
scribed, both  of  the  decidua  vera  underneath 
it,  and  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  decidua 
leflexa  with  which  it  is  covered.  (Fig.  205.) 
In  this  way  the  egg  becomes  entangled 
with  the  decidua,  and  cannot  then  be  rea- 
dily separated  from  it,  without  rupturing 
some  of  the  filaments  which  have  grown 
from  its  surface,  and  have  been  received 
into  the  cavity  of  the  follicles.  The  nu- 
tritious fluids,  exuded  from  the  soft  and 
glandular  textures  of  the  decidua,  are  now 
readily  imbibed  by  the  villosities  of  the  chorion ;  and  a  more  rapid 
supply  of  nourishment  is  thus  provided,  corresponding  in  abun- 
dance with  the  increased  and  increasing  size  of  the  egg. 

Very  soon,  however,  a  still  greater  activity  of  absorption  be- 
comes necessary ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the 
external  membrane  of  the  egg  becomes  vascular  by  the  formation 
of  the  allantoic  bloodvessels,  which  emerge  from  the  body  of  the 
foetus,  to  ramify  in  the  chorion,  and  penetrate  everywhere  into  the 
vUlosities  with  which  it  is  covered.  Each  villosity,  then,  as  it  lies 
imbedded  in  its  uterine  follicle,  contains  a  vascular  loop  through 
which  the  foetal  blood  circulates,  increasing  the  rapidity  with  which 
absorption  and  exhalation  take  place. 

Subsequently,  furthermore,  these  vascular  tufts,  which  are  at  first 
uniformly  abundant  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  chorion, 
disappear  over  a  portion  of  its  surface,  while  they  at  the  same  time 
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become  concentrated  and  still  further  developed  at  a  particnlar 
spot,  the  situation  of  the  future  placenta.  (Fig.  209.)  This  is  tbe 
spot  at  vrhich  the  e^  is  in  contact  with 
the  decidua  vera.  Here,  therefore,  both 
the  decidual  membrane  and  the  tnfta 
of  the  chorion  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness  and  vascularity;  while  else- 
where, over  the  prominent  portioQ  of 
the  egg,  the  chorion  not  only  becomes 
bare  of  villosities,  and  comp>aratively 
destitate  of  vessels,  but  the  decidua  re- 
fiexa,  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  also 
loses  ite  activity  of  growth,  and  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  thin  layer  Deaiiy 
destitute  of  vessels,  and  without  any 
remaining  trace  of  tubules  or  foUioleo. 
The  uterine  mucous  noembraDfl  it 
therefore  developed,  during  the  prooea 
of  gestation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  fcetus  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
At  first,  the  whole  of  it  is  uniformly  increased  in  thickness  (d«cidiu 
vera).  Next,  a  portion  of  it  grows  upward  around  the  egg,  and 
covers  its  projecting  surface  (decidua  refiexn).  Afterward,  both  the 
decidua  refiexa  and  the  greater  part  of  the  decidua  vera  diminidi 
in  the  activity  of  their  growth,  and  lose  their  importance  as  a  means 
of  nourishment  for  the  egg;  while  that  part  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  vascular  tufts  of  the  chorion  continues  to  grow,  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly developed,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  placenta. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  examine  more  partioalarly  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  placenta  itself,  and  of  those  puts 
which  are  immediately  connected  with  it 
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We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  foetus,  during 
its  development,  depends  for  its  supply  of  nutriment  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus ;  and  that  the  nutriment,  so  sup- 
plied, is  absorbed  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  chorion,  and  transported 
in  this  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  foetus.  In  all  instances,  ac- 
oordingly,  in  which  the  development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  within 
the  body  of  the  parent,  it  is  provided  for  by  the  relation  thus  esta- 
blished between  two  sets  of  membranes;  namely,  the  maternal 
membranes  which  supply  nourishment,  and  the  foetal  membranes 
which  absorb  it. 

In  some  species  of  animals,  the  connection  between  the  maternal 
and  foetal  membranes  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  pig,  for  ex- 
ample, the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is  everywhere  uniformly 
▼aacnlar;  its  only  peculiarity  consisting  in  the  presence  of  nume- 
rous transverse  folds,  which  project  from  its  surface,  analogous  to 
the  valvulae  conniventes  of  the  small  intestine.  The  external  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  egg,  which  is  the  allantois,  is  also  smooth 
and  aniformly  vascular  like  the  other.  No  special  development  of 
tissue  or  of  vessels  occurs  at  any  part  of  these  membranes,  and 
no  direct  adhesion  takes  place  between  them;  but  the  vascular 
allaDtois  or  chorion  of  the  foetus  is  everywhere  closely  applied  to 
the  vascular  mucous  membrane  of  the  maternal  uterus,  each  of  the 
two  contiguous  surfaces  following  the  undulations  presented  by  the 
other.  (Fig.  207.)  By  this  arrangement,  transudation  and  absorp- 
tion take  place  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother  to  those  of  the 
foetus,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter. 
When  parturition  takes  place,  accordingly,  in  these  animals,  a  very 
moderate  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  sufficient  to  expel  its  contents. 
The  egg,  displaced  from  its  original  position,  slides  easily  forward 
over  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  is  at  last 
discharged  without  any  hemorrhage  or  laceration  of  connecting 
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parts.    In  other  instances,  however,  the  development  of  the  fistns 
raquirea  a  more  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  vascular  m«nibraneii. 


In  the  cow,  for  example,  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg,  beside 
being  everywhere  supplied  with  branching  vessels,  presents  upon 
various  points  of  its  snrface  no  lees  than  from  seventj  to  eighty  oval 
spots,  at  each  of  which  the  vessels  of  the  chorion  are  developed  into 
abundant  tailed  prominences,  hanging  from  its  exterior  aa  a  thick, 
velvety,  vascular  mass.  At  each  point  of  the  uterine  maoous  mem- 
brane, corresponding  with  one  of  these  tufted  masses,  the  maternal 
bloodvessels  are  developed  in  a  similar  manner,  projecting  into  the 
uterine  cavity  as  a  flattened  rounded  mass  or  cake;  which,  with  that 
part  of  the  fcetal  chorion  which  is  adherent  to  it,  is  known  by  the 

Fig.  20S. 


name  of  the  Cotyledon.     Each  cotyledon  forms,  therefore,  a  little 
placenta.  (Fig.  20^.)     In   its  substance  the  tufted   vascular   loops 
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ooming  from  the  nterine  mucous  membrane  {d^  d)  are  entangled 
with  those  coming  from  the  membranes  of  the  foetus  (i,  h).  There 
is  no  absolute  adhesion  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  but  only 
an  interlacement  of  their  ramified  extremities ;  and  with  a  little 
care  in  manipulation  the  foetal  portion  of  the  cotyledon  may  be 
extricated  from  the  maternal  portion,  without  lacerating  either.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  this  intricate  interlacement  of  the  vessels, 
transudation  of  fluids  will  evidently  take  place  with  great  readiness, 
from  one  system  to  the  other. 

The  form  of  placenta,  therefore,  met  with  in  these  animals,  is  one 
in  which  the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetal  chorion  are  simply  entangled 
with  those  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject, the  structure  of  the  placenta  is  a  little  more  complicated,  though 
the  main  principles  of  its  formation  are  the  same  as  in  the  above 
instances. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it 
appears  that  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals, 
the  placenta  is  formed  partly  by  the  vascular  tufls  of  the  chorion, 
and  partly  by  the  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  in 
which  they  are  entangled.  During  the  third  month,  those  portions 
of  the  chorion  and  decidua  which  are  destined  to  undergo  this 
transformation  become  more  or  less  distinctly  limited  in  their  form 
and  dimensions ;  and  a  thickened  vascular  mass,  partly  maternal 
Mid  partly  foetal  in  its  origin,  shows  itself  at  the  spot  where  the 
placenta  is  afterward  to  be  developed.  This  mass  is  constituted  in 
the  ibUowing  manner. 

Ik  will  be  recollected  that  the  villi  of  the  chorion,  when  first 
flmnad,  penetrate  into  follicles  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
olarina  mucous  membrane ;  and  that  after  they  have  become  vas- 
onlaTi  they  elongate  rapidly  and  are  developed  into  tufted  ramifi- 
oations  of  bloodvessels,  each  one  of  which  turns  upon  itself  in  a 
loop  at  the  end  of  the  villus.  At  the  same  time  the  uterine  follicle, 
into  wbieh  the  villus  has  penetrated,  enlarges  to  a  similar  extent ; 
sending  out  branching  diverticula,  corresponding  with  the  mutiplied 
nuniflcations  of  the  villus.  In  fact,  the  growth  of  the  follicle  and 
that  of  the  villus  go  on  simultaneously  and  keep  pace  with  each 
other;  the  latter  constantly  advancing  as  the  cavity  of  the  former 
enlarges. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  uterine  follicles  which  increase  in  size  and 
in  complication  of  structure  at  this  period.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels, which  lie  between  them  and  ramify  over  their  exterior, 
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also  become  anusaally  developed.  They  enlarge  and  inoflookte 
freely  with  each  other;  so  that  every  uterine  follicle  is  soon  covered 
with  an  abundant  network  of  dilated  capillariesi  derived  from  the 
bloodvessels  of  the  original  decidua.  At  this  time,  therefore,  eadi 
vascular  loop  of  the  foetal  chorion  is  covered,  first,  with  a  layer 
forming  the  wall  of  the  villus.  This  is  in  contact  with  the  lining 
membrane  of  a  uterine  follicle,  and  outside  of  this  again  are  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane;  so  that  two 
distinct  membranes  intervene  between  the  walls  of  the  foetal  capil- 
laries on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  maternal  capillaries  on  the 
other,  and  all  transudation  must  take  place  through  the  substance 
of  these  two  membranes. 

As  the  formation  of  the  placenta  goes  on,  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  foetal  vessels  remains  the  same.  They  continue  to 
form  vascular  loops,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  decidual  mem- 
brane; only  they  become  constantly  more  elongated,  and  their 
ramifications  more  abundant  and  tortuous.  The  maternal  capilla- 
ries, however,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  uterine  follicles,  become 
considerably  altered  in  their  anatomical  relations.  They  enlarge 
excessively ;  and,  by  encroaching  constantly  upon  the  little  islets 
or  spaces  between  them,  fuse  successively  with  each  other;  and, 
losing  gradually  in  this  way  the  characters  of  a  capillary  network, 
become  dilated  into  wide  sinuses,  which  communicate  freely  with 
the  enlarged  vessels  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus.  As  the 
original  capillary  plexus  occupied  the  entire  thickness  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  decidua,  the  vascular  sinuses,  into  which  it  is  thus  con- 
verted, are  equally  extensive.  They  commence  at  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  placenta,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  uterus,  and  extend  through  its  whole  thickness,  quite 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  foetal  chorion. 

As  the  maternal  sinuses  grow  upward,  the  vascular  tafb  of  ibe 
chorion  grow  downward,  and  extend  also  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  placenta.  At  this  period,  the  development  of  the 
bloodvessels,  both  in  the  foetal  and  maternal  portions  of  the  placenta, 
is  so  excessive  that  all  the  other  tissues,  which  originally  co-ex- 
isted with  them,  become  retrograde  and  disappear  almost  allogBlher. 
If  a  villus  from  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  be  examined  aft  tiiis 
time  by  transparency,  in  the  fresh  condition,  it  will  be  aeeoi  thai  its 
bloodvessels  are  covered  only  with  a  layer  of  homogeneous,  or  finely 
granular  material,  ,5^7  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  i^  thickness,  in  which  are  im- 
bedded small  oval-shaped  nuclei,  similar  to  those  seen  at  an  earlier 
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pniod  in  the  Tilloflities  of  the  chorion.    The  Tillosities  of  the  cho- 
rion ftro  now,  therefore,  faardlj  anything  more  than  ramified  and  tor- 
tnoiu  Tascular  loopa ;  the  remaining  Eub- 
■tanoa  of  the  villi  having  been  atrophied  Rg.  209. 

and  absorbed  in  the  excessive  growth  of 
the  bloodvesseU.  (Fig.  209.)  The  uterine 
foUiolefl  have  at  the  same  time  lost  all  trace 
of  their  original  structure,  and  have  be- 
oome  mere  vascular  sinuses,  into  which 
Ae  tailed  fcotal  bloodvessels  are  received. 
Its  the  viUositiea  of  the  chorion  were  at 
first  received  into  the  uterine  follicles. 

Finally,  the  walls  of  the  fcetal  blood- 
Teasels   having  come  into   close   contact 
with  the  walla  of  the  maternal  sinuses, 
the  two  become  adherent  and  fuse  toge-    "'  *"'""  p'"""»:  '"■  »■  '■- 
tber;  ao  that  a  time  at  last  arrives,  when    dun»i«n. 
we  can  no  longer  separate  the  fcetat  ves- 

■els,  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta,  from  the  maternal  sinuses 
withoat  lacerating  either  the  one  or  the  other,  owing  to  the  second- 
ary adhesion  which  has  taken  place  between  them. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  when  perfectly  formed,  has  the  strDcture 
which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  210^  repre- 

Fig.  210. 
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aenting  a  vertical  seotion  of  the  organ  through  its  entire  thiokm 
At  a,  a,  is  seen  the  chorion,  receiving  the  umbilical  vessels  from  the 
body  of  the  foetus  through  the  umbilical  cord,  and  sending  out  its 
compound  and  ramified  vascular  tufts  into  the  substance  of  the  pla- 
centa. At  6  6,  is  the  attached  surface  of  the  decidua,  or  uterine 
maoous  membrane ;  and  at  c,  c,  c,  c,  are  the  orifices  of  uterine  ves- 
sels which  penetrate  it  from  below.  These  vessels  enter  the  placenta 
in  an  extremely  oblique  direction,  though  they  are  represented  in 
the  diagram,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  as  nearly  perpendicular. 
When  they  have  once  penetrated,  however,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  decidua,  they  immediately  dilate  into  the  placental  sinoseK 
(represented,  in  the  diagram,  in  black),  which  extend  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  organ,  closely  embracing  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  foetal  tufts.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  placenta, 
arrived  at  this  stage  of  completion,  is  composed  essentially  of 
nothing  but  bloodvessels.  No  other  tissues  enter  into  its  stmctnre, 
for  all  those  which  it  originally  contained  have  disappeared,  ex- 
cepting the  bloodvessels  of  the  foetus,  entangled  with  and  adherent 
to  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother. 

There  is,  however,  no  direct  communication  between  the  fcetal 
and  maternal  vessels.  The  blood  of  the  foetus  is  always  separated 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  by  a  membrane  which  has  resulted 
from  the  successive  union  and  fusion  of  four  difibrent  membranes, 
viz.,  first,  the  membrane  of  the  foetal  villus;  secondly,  that  of  the 
uterine  follicle;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  the  foetal  bloodvessel;  and, 
fourthly,  the  wall  of  the  uterine  sinus.  The  single  membrane,  how- 
ever, into  which  these  four  finally  coalesce,  is  extremely  thin,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  of  enormous  extent,  owing  to  the  extremely 
abundant  branching  and  subdivision  of  the  foetal  tufts.  These  tufts, 
accordingly,  in  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  circulates,  are  bathed 
everywhere,  in  the  placental  sinuses,  with  the  blood  of  the  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  processes  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  of  exhala- 
tion and  absorption,  go  on  between  the  two  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible activity. 

It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  foetal 
tufts  in  the  human  placenta.  They  can  be  readily  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  may  be  easily  traced  from  their  attachment  at  the 
under  surface  of  the  chorion  to  their  termination  near  the  nterine 
surface  of  the  placenta.  The  anatomical  disposition  of  the  pla- 
cental sinuses,  however,  is  much  more  difficult  of  examination. 
During  life,  and  while  the  placenta  is  still  attached  to  the  uterus, 
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they  are  filled,  of  course,  with  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  occupy 
fully  one-half  the  entire  mass  of  the  placenta.  But  when  the  pla- 
centa 18  detached,  the  maternal  vessels  belonging  to  it  are  torn  off 
at  their  necks  (Fig.  210,  c,  c,  c,  c),  and  the  sinuses,  being  then 
emptied  of  blood  by  the  compression  to  which  the  placenta  is  sub- 
jected, are  apparently  obliterated ;  and  the  foetal  tufts,  falling  to- 
gether and  lying  in  contact  with  each  other,  appear  to  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  placental  mass.  The  existence  of  the  placental 
sinuses,  however,  and  their  true  extent,  may  be  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated in  the  following  manner. 

If  we  take  the  uterus  of  a  woman  who  has  died  undelivered  at 
the  full  term  or  thereabout,  and  open  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  placenta,  this  organ  will  be  seen  remaining  attached 
to  the  uterine  surface,  with  all  its  vascular  connections  complete. 
Let  the  foetus  now  be  removed  by  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  uterus,  with  the  placenta  attached,  placed  under  water,  with  its 
internal  surface  uppermost.  If  the  end  of  a  blowpipe  be  now 
introduced  into  one  of  the  divided  vessels  of  the  uterine  walls, 
and  air  forced  in  by  gentle  insufflation,  we  can  easily  inflate,  first, 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  uterus  itself,  and  next,  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  the  placenta;  and  lastly,  the  bubbles  of  air  insinuate  them- 
selves everywhere  between  the  foetal  tufts,  and  appear  in  the  most 
superficial  portions  of  the  placenta,  immediately  underneath  the 
transparent  chorion  (a  a,  Fig.  210);  thus  showing  that  the  placental 
sinuses,  which  freely  communicate  with  the  uterine  vessels,  really 
occupy  the  entire  thickness  of  the  placenta,  and  are  equally  ex- 
tensive with  the  tufts  of  the  chorion.  We  have  verified  this  fact 
in  the  above  manner,  on  four  different  occasions,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Prof.  C.  R.  Gilman,  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Elliot,  Dr.  Henry  B.  Sands, 
Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas,  Dr.  T.  C.  Finnell,  and  various  other  medical 
gentlemen  of  New  York. 

If  the  placenta  be  now  detached  and  examined  separately,  it  will 
be  found  to  present  upon  its  uterine  surface  a  number  of  openings 
which  are  extremely  oblique  in  their  position,  and  which  are 
accordingly  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  very  thin,  projecting,  cres- 
oentic  edge.  These  are  the  orifices  of  the  uterine  vessels,  passing 
into  the  placenta  and  torn  ofi^  at  their  necks,  as  above  described ; 
and  by  carefully  following  them  with  the  probe  and  scissors,  they 
are  found  to  lead  at  once  into  extensive  empty  cavities  (the  pla- 
cental sinuses),  situated  between  the  foetal  tufts.  We  have  already 
shown  that  these  cavities  are  filled  during  life  with  the  maternal 
84 
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blood ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  before  deUveij, 
and  while  the  circulation  is  going  on,  the  placenta  is  at  least  twice 
as  large  as  after  it  has  been  detached  and  expelled  from  the  nterui. 

The  placenta,  accordingly,  is  a  double  organ,  formed  partly  by 
the  chorion  and  partly  by  the  decidua ;  and  consisting  of  maternal 
and  foetal  bloodvessels,  inextricably  entangled  and  united  with  each 
other. 

The  part  which  this  organ  takes  in  the  development  of  the  foetus 
is  an  exceedingly  important  one.  From  the  date  of  its  formation, 
at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month,  it  constitutes  the  only 
channel  through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed  from  the  mother 
to  the  foetus.  The  nutritious  materials,  which  circulate  in  abun- 
dance in  the  blood  of  the  maternal  sinuses,  pass  through  the  inter- 
vening membrane  by  endosmosis,  and  enter  the  blood  of  the  fcetua 
The  healthy  or  injurious  regimen,  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected, 
will  accordingly  exert  an  almost  immediate  influence  upon  the 
child.  Even  medicinal  substances,  taken  by  the  mother  and  ab- 
sorbed into  her  circulation,  may  readily  transude  through  the  pla- 
cental vessels;  and  they  have  been  known  in  this  way  to  exert  a 
specific  efifect  upon  the  foetal  organization. 

The  placenta  is,  furthermore,  an  organ  of  exhalation  as  well  as 
of  absorption.  The  excrementitious  substances,  produced  in  the 
circulation  of  the  foetus,  are  undoubtedly  in  great  measure  disposed 
of  by  transudation  through  the  walls  of  the  placental  vessels,  to  be 
afterward  discharged  by  the  excretory  organs  of  the  mother.  The 
system  of  the  mother  may  therefore  be  afiected  in  this  manner  by 
influences  derived  from  the  foetus.  It  has  been  remarked  more 
than  once,  in  the  lower  animals,  that  when  the  female  has  two  suc- 
cessive litters  of  young  by  different  males,  the  young  of  the  second 
litter  will  sometimes  bear  marks  resembling  those  of  the  first  male. 
In  these  instances,  the  peculiar  influence  which  produces  the  ex- 
ternal mark  must  have  been  transmitted  by  the  first  male  directly 
to  the  foetus,  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  from  the  mother  to 
the  foetus  of  the  second  litter. 

It  is  also  through  the  placental  circulation  that  those  disturbing 
effects  are  produced  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  which  result 
from  sudden  shocks  or  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  mother.  There  is 
now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deformities  and  deficiencies  of 
the  foetus,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  do  really  originate,  in 
certain  cases,  from  nervous  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear  or  anger, 
experienced  by  the  mother.     The  mode  in  which  these  effects  may 
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be  produced  is  readily  understood  from  what  has  been  said  above  of 
the  anatomy  and  functions  of  the  placenta.  We  know  very  well 
how  easily  nervous  impressions  will  disturb  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  the  face,  the  lungs,  &c. ;  and  the  uterine  circulation  is  quite 
aa  readily  influenced  by  similar  causes,  as  physicians  see  every  day 
in  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  kc.  If  a  nervous  shock  may 
excite  premature  contraction  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  pregnant 
uterus  and  produce  abortion,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  disturbing  the  course  of  the  circulation  through 
the  same  organ.  But  the  foetal  circulation  is  dependent,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  maternal.  Since  the  two  sets  of  vessels  are  so  closely 
entwined  in  the  placenta,  and  since  the  foetal  blood  has  here  much 
the  same  relation  to  the  maternal,  that  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  has  to  the  air  in  the  air-vesicles,  it  will  be  liable  to  de 
rangement  from  similar  causes.  If  the  circulation  of  air  through 
the  pulmonary  tubes  and  vesicles  be  suspended,  that  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries  comes  to  an  end  also.  In  the  same  way, 
whatever  disturbs  or  arrests  the  circulation  through  the  vessels  of 
the  maternal  uterus  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  interfere  with  that 
in  the  foetal  capillaries  forming  part  of  the  placenta.  And  lastly,  as 
the  nutrition  of  the  foetus  is  provided  for  wholly  by  the  placenta,  it 
will  of  course  suffer  immediately  from  any  such  disturbance  of  the 
placental  circulation.  These  effects  may  be  manifested  either  in  the 
general  atrophy  and  death  of  the  foetus ;  or,  if  the  disturbing  cause 
be  slight,  in  the  atrophy  or  imperfect  development  of  particular 
parts;  just  as,  in  the  adult,  a  morbid  cause  operating  through  the 
entire  system,  may  be  first  or  even  exclusively  manifested  in  some 
particular  organ,  which  is  more  sensitive  to  its  influence  than  other 
parts. 

The  placenta  must  accordingly  be  regarded  as  an  organ  which 
performs,  during  intra-uteriue  life,  offices  similar  to  those  of  the 
lungs  and  the  intestine  after  birth.  It  absorbs  nourishment,  reno- 
vates the  blood,  and  discharges  by  exhalation  various  excrementi- 
tious  matters,  which  originate  in  the  processes  of  foetal  nutrition. 


DISCHABOE   OF  TBB  OTDM 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


DISCHARGE     OF    THE     OTUH,    AND     RETROORADI 
DEVELOPMENT   (INVOLUTION)   OF   THE    UTERDB. 

Ddrino  the  growth  of  the  ovum  and  the  formatioD  of  the  pU- 
oeotal  Btructares,  the  mnscular  substance  of  the  otems  also  io- 
creases  in  thickness,  while  the  whole  oi^an  enlarges,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  growing  foetus  and  its  appendages.  The  reUttre 
poaitiona  of  the  amnion  and  chorion,  furthermore,  undei^acbaoge 
during  the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  and  the  umbilical  oord  be- 
comes developed,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life  the  umbilical  oord  oonsuts 
simplj  of  that  portion  of  the  allaatois  lying  next  the  abdomen.  It 
is  then  very  short,  and  contains  the  umbilical  vessels  running  in  a 
nearly  straight  course,  and  parallel  with  each  other,  from  the  abdo- 
men of  the  foetus  to  the  external  portions  of  the  chorion.  At  tfaia 
time  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  body  of  the  tmtaa,  ao  that 
the  size  of  its  cavity  is  bot  little 
^'*-  ^^^-  larger  than  that  of  the  fcetus.  (Fig. 

211.)  The  space  between  tbe 
amnion  and  the  chorion  ia  then 
occupied  by  an  araorphona  gela- 
tinous materia),  in  which  lies  im- 
bedded the  umbilical  vesicle. 

Afterward,  however,  the  am- 
nion enlarges  faster  than  the  cho- 
rion, and  encroaches  upon  the 
layer  of  gelatinous  matter  situated 
between  the  two  (Fig.  212),  at 
ibe  same  time  that  an  albaminous 
fluid,  the  "amniotic  flaid,"  is  ex- 
uded into  its  cavity,  in  oonAantly 
increasing  quantity.  Subsequently,  the  gelatinous  kyer,  above  de- 
scribed, altogether  disappears,  and  tbe  amnion,  at  about  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fifth  month,  comes  in  contact  with  the  interaal  saifaoe 
at  the  chorion.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  gestation,  the  contaot 
becomes  80  close  between  these 

two  membranes  that  they  are     ^'g-  ^^^- 

partiaUy  adherent  to  each 
other,  and  it  requires  a  little 
care  to  separate  them  without 
laceration. 

The  quantity  of  the  amniotic 
fluid  contiDues  to  increase  dur- 
ing the  latter  periods  of  gesta- 
tion in  order  to  accommodate 
the  movements  of  the  fcstua. 
These  movements  begin  to  be 
perceptible  about  the  fifth 
month,  at  which  time  the  ,J,""^,'„f","„"^"'' "'"'''*"'"'"'' "'"■"■* 
moeoular  system  has  already 

attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development,  bat  become  after- 
ward more  frequent  and  more  strongly  pronounced.  The  space 
and  freedom  requisite  for  these  movements  are  provided  for  by  the 
flaid  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

The  ombilicol  cord  elongates,  at  the  same  time,  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  size  of  the  amniotic  cavity.  During  its  growth,  it 
becomes  spirally  twisted  from  right  to  left,  the  two  umbilical  arte- 
ries winding  round  the  vein  in  the  same  direction.  The  gelatinous 
matter,  already  described  as  existing  between  the  amnion  and 
chorion,  while  it  disappears  elsewhere,  accumulates  in  the  cord  in 
oonaiderable  quantity,  covering  the  vessels  with  a  thick,  elastic  en- 
Telope,  whieh  protects  them  from  injury  and  prevents  their  being 
aooideDtaUy  compressed  or  obliterated.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a 
portion  of  the  amnion,  which  is  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
integument  of  the  abdomen,  and  invests  the  whole  of  the  cord  with 
■  oootinuous  sheath,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  (Fig.  21S.) 

The  cord  also  contains,  for  a  certain  period,  the  pedicle  or  stem 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  situation  of  this  vesicle,  it  wiU  be 
reooUeoted,  is  always  between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion.  Its 
pedicle  gradually  elongates  with  the  growth  of  the  umbilical  cord ; 
and  the  vesicle  itself,  which  generally  disappears  soon  after  the 
third  month,  sometimes  remains  as  late  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 
According  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn,  it  may  even  be  found,  by  care- 
ful search,  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy.     When  discovered  in 
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tbe  middle  and  latter  periods  of  gestation,  it  presents  itself  ■■  a 
small,  flattened,  and  ahriyelled  vesicle,  situated  nnderneatb  tbe 
amnion,  at  a  variable  distance  from  the  insertion  of  the  nmlNliaal 
oord.  A  minute  bloodvessel  is  oilen  seen  running  to  it  from  the 
oord,  and  ramifying  upon  its  sor&ce. 


Rg.  313. 


DecMai  nflmui.    X  CkaftH. 


The  decidua  refleza,  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  ia 
constantly  distended  and  pushed  back  hy  the  increasing  size  of  the 
egg;  so  that  it  is  finally  pressed  closely  against  the  opposite  surface 
of  the  decidua  vera,  which  still  lines  the  greater  part  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  By  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  opposite  sarfiwjes 
of  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa  are  in  complete  contact  with  each 
other,  though  still  distinct  and  capable  of  being  separated  without 
difficulty.  After  that  time,  they  fuse  together  and  become  con- 
founded with  each  other ;  the  two  at  last  forming  only  a  single, 
thin,  friable,  semi-opaque  layer,  in  which  no  trace  of  their  original 
glandular  structure  can  be  discovered. 

This  is  the  condition  of  things  at  the  termination  of  pregnancy. 
Then,  the  time  having  arrived  for  parturition  to  take  place,  tbe 
hypertrophied  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  contract  forcibly  upon 
its  contents,  and  the  egg  is  dischai^ed,  together  with  the  whole  of 
the  decidual  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  most  quadrupeds,  the  mem- 
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branes  of  the  egg  are  usually  ruptured  during  the  process  of  par- 
turition ;  and  the  foetus  escapes  first,  the  placenta  and  the  rest  of 
the  appendages  following  a  few  moments  afterward.  Occasionally, 
however,  even  in  the  human  subject,  the  egg  is  discharged  entire, 
and  the  foetus  liberated  afterward  by  the  laceration  of  the  mem- 
branes. In  each  case,  however,  the  mode  of  separation  and  expul- 
sion is,  in  all  important  particulars,  the  same. 

The  process  of  parturition,  therefore,  consists  essentially  in  a 
separation  of  the  decidual  membrane,  which,  on  being  discharged, 
brings  away  the  ovum  with  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  decidua 
vera,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  atrophy  during  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  is  by  this  time  nearly  destitute  of  vessels,  and  sepa- 
rates, accordingly,  without  any  perceptible  hemorrhage.  That  por- 
tion, however,  which  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  excessively  vascular;  and  when  the  placenta  is 
separated,  and  its  maternal  vessels  torn  ofif  at  their  necks,  as  before 
mentioned,  a  gush  of  blood  takes  place,  which  accompanies  or 
immediately  follows  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  This  hemorrhage, 
which  occurs  as  a  natural  phenomenon  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
does  not  come  from  the  uterine  vessels  proper.  It  consists  of  the 
blood  which  was  contained  in  the  placental  sinuses,  and  which  is 
expelled  from  them  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  placenta  by 
the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Since  the  whole  amount  of  blood  thus 
lost  was  previously  employed  in  the  placental  circulation,  and  since 
the  placenta  itself  is  thrown  ofif  at  the  same  time,  no  unpleasant 
e£fect  is  produced  upon  the  mother  by  such  a  hemorrhage,  because 
the  natural  proportion  of  blood  in  the  rest  of  the  maternal  system 
remains  the  same.  Uterine  hemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
therefore,  becomes  injurious  only  when  it  continues  after  complete 
separation  of  the  placenta;  in  which  case  it  is  supplied  by  the 
mouths  of  the  uterine  vessels  themselves,  left  open  by  feilure  of  the 
uterine  contractions.  These  vessels  are  usually  instantly  closed, 
after  separation  of  the  placenta,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  uterus.  They  pass,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in 
an  exceedingly  oblique  direction,  from  the  uterine  sur&ce  to  the 
placenta ;  and  the  muscular  fibres,  which  cross  them  transversely 
above  and  below,  necessarily  constrict  them,  and  efiTectually  close 
their  orifices,  immediately  on  being  thrown  into  a  state  of  contraction. 

Another  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  connected  with  preg- 
nancy and  parturition,  is  the  appearance  in  the  uterus  of  a  new 
mucous  membrane,  growing  underneath  the  old,  and  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  latter  after  its  discharge. 


M4  ^iftCKAmox  OF 


If  labe  ifiicnd  MB&oe  if  die  Mj  of 

iauBedttSd  J  a&cr  psftiuiiMii^  it  will  be 
dfte  (dftoeartft  W10  ■ilihtiii  vmMjf  tnat  c£ 
ikmffneu^    Tint  miMmkr  £bf«B  oT  liie 

are  albo  rkiUe,  witb  tbeir  linm.  ngpod  adgoE  bmping  vtm 
^krhj  of  tbe  vtcras,  sad  li«r  orifioei  plngj^od  wi^  mem  v 
mb«iidaiit  Uoodj  eosguk. 

Over  the  real  of  tbe  vterioe  mrfaoe  tiie  decadna  ^erm 
diatppearwL  Here,  ikoverer,  nolaritihiUDdiiig  iSut  loai  of  ^e  ari- 
gioaJ  moeooi  flMsnbraoe,  tbe  maaeiilar  £bPBS  ave  ike 
tna  are  covered  with  a  thin,  aeiiii-tnDi|Ha«iit  fibt,  of  a 
and  auft  cotmufieDej.  Tfaia  film  it  an  iaoperiKt  mi 
of  new  formation,  which  begioa  to  be  prodaoed*  iiBdenBeaA  At 
old  decidua  rera,  as  earlj  as  the  beginniafg  of  the  ci^^iA  moalk 
We  bare  aeeo  this  new  moooos  n>embfaiie  wenr  dJMiiilf  in  At 
atems  of  a  woman  who  died  nndeliveied  at  the 
The  old  mncoos  membrane,  or  decidoa  Ten,  is  at  this 
what  opaque,  and  of  a  slightlj  yellowish  color,  owing  to  a  paitisl 
Citij  degeneration  which  it  undergoes  in  the  latter  mnatha  cf  png* 
nanejr*  It  is  easily  raised  and  separated  from  the  sofajaeeBt  part% 
owing  to  the  atrophy  of  its  yascolar  connections;  and  the  new 
mncoos  membrane,  situated  beneath  it,  is  readily  diatingaiAad  bj 
its  fresh  color,  and  healthy,  transparent  aspect. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oerrix  uteri,  which  takea  bo  pait 
in  the  formation  of  the  decidua,  is  not  thrown  off  in  partaritioo, 
but  remains  in  its  natural  position ;  and  after  deliTery  it  may  be 
seen  to  terminate  at  the  os  internum  by  an  uneven,  lacerated  edge^ 
where  it  was  formerly  continuous  with  the  decidua. 

Subsequently,  a  regeneration  of  the  raucous  membrane  takes  place 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  mncoos 
membrane  of  new  formation,  which  is  already  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  becomes  thickened  and  vascular;  and  glandular 
tubules  are  gradually  developed  in  its  substance.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  after  delivery,  according  to  Heschl'  and  Longet,'  it  has 
entirely  regained  the  natural  structure  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem* 
brane.  It  unites  at  the  os  internum,  by  a  linear  cicatrix,  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix,  and  the  traces  of  its  laceration  at 

'  Z«itsohrift  der  K.  K.  Gesellsohaft  der  Aente,  in  Wien,  1852. 
■  Traits  d«  Physiologie.     De  U  Q^n^ration,  p.  173. 
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Fig.  214. 


this  spot  afterward  cease  to  be  visible.  At  the  point,  however, 
where  the  placenta  was  attached,  the  regeneration  of  the  maooas 
membrane  is  less  rapid ;  and  a  cicatrix-like  spot  is  often  visible  at 
ibis  situation  for  several  months  after  delivery. 

The  only  farther  change,  which  remains  to  be  described  in  this 
connection,  is  the  fatty  degeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  uterus.    This  process,  which  is  some- 
times known  as  the  "  involu- 
tion" of  the  uterus,   takes 
place  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    The  muscular  fibres 
of  the  unimpregnated  uterus 
are  pale,  flattened,  spindle- 
shaped  bodies  (Fig.214)  near- 
ly homogeneous  in  structure 
or  very  faintly  granular,  and 
measuring  from  iJi,  to  jj^ 
of  an  inch   in  length,   by 

TvJvir  to  Ejfjiji  of  an  inch  in 
width.  During  gestation 
these  fibres  increase  very 
oonsiderably  in  size.  Their 
texture  becomes  much  more 
distinctly  granular,  and  their 
outlines  more  strongly  mark- 
ed. An  oval  nucleus  also 
shows  itself  in  the  central 
part  of  each  fibre.  The  en- 
tire walls  of  the  uterus,  at 
the  time  of  delivery,  are  com- 
posed of  such  muscular  fibres 
as  these,  arranged  in  circu- 
lar, oblique,  and  longitudinal 
bundles. 

About  the  end  of  the  first 
week  after  delivery,  these 
fibres  begin  to  undergo  a 
fatty  degeneration.  (Fig. 
215.)  Their  granules  be- 
come larger  and  more  pro- 

.  1  MlTHCCLARFmRKSOrHCMAjrUTKRUK,   tfn 

mment,    ana     very    soon    as-      j^^^  ^fi^j.  p^rturiHun  ;  from  a  woman  doad  of  puer- 

sume    the     appearance     of    p^-^i  fever. 
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Utbbpi;  from  »  woman  aged  40,  dead  of  phthlaia 

pnlmonalis. 


Fig.  215. 
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molecules  of  fat,  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre.  The  (Mj 
deposit,  thus  commenced,  increases  in  abundance,  and  the  mole- 
cules continue  to  enlarge  until  they  become  converted  into  fully 
formed  oil-globules,  which  fill  the  interior  of  the  fibre  more  or  le« 

completely,  and  mask,  to  a 
Fig*  216.  certain  extent,  its  anatomical 

characters.  (Fig.  216.)  The 
universal  fatty  degeneration, 
thus  induced,  gives  to  the 
uterus  a  softer  consistency, 
and  a  pale  yellowish  color 
which  is  characteristic  of  it 
at  this  period.  The  moaca- 
lar  fibres  which  have  become 
altered  by  the  teXiy  deposit 
are  afterward  gradually  ab* 
sorbed  and  disappear;  their 
place  being  subsequently 
taken  by  other  fibres  of  new 
MvtcvLAB  FiBBBt  OF  HuMAH  utebub.  three    formation,  which  already  be- 

weeks  after  pBrtaritioa ;  from  a  womaa  dead  of  peri-  i         i     ■ 

toniue.  gm  to  make  their  appearance 

before  the  old  ones  have  been 
completely  destroyed.  As  this  process  goes  on,  it  results  finally 
in  a  complete  renovation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  uterus. 
The  organ  becomes  again  reduced  in  size,  compact  in  tissue,  and 
o(  a  pale  ruddy  hue,  as  in  the  ordinary  unimpregnated  condition. 
This  entire  renewal  or  reconstruction  of  the  uterus  is  completed, 
according  to  HeschV  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  after 
delivery. 


'  Op.  cit. 
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CHAPTEK   XIV. 


DBTELOPMBNT  OF  THE  E MB RYO— NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 
ORGANS  OF  SENSE,  SKELETON,  AND  LIMBS. 


Fig.  M7. 


Tbb  first  trace  of  a  spinal  cord  in  the  embryo  oonsiBta  of  the 
doable  longitudinal  fold  or  ridge  of  the  blastodermic  membmae, 
which  shows  itself  at  an  early  period,  as  above  described,  on  each 
ude  the  median  furrow.  The  two  laminse  of  which  this  is  com- 
posed^ on  the  right  and  left  sides  (Fig.  217,  a,  b),  unite  with  each 
other  ID  front,  forming  a  rounded  dilatation  (c), 
the  cephalic  extremity,  and  behind  at  d,  forming 
8  pointed  or  caudal  extremity.  Near  the  poste- 
rior extremity,  there  is  a  smaller  dilatation, 
which  marks  the  future  situation  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement  of  the  spinal  cord. 

As  the  laminsB  above  described  grow  upward 
and  baolcward,  they  unite  with  each  other  upon 
the  median  line,  so  that  the  whole  is  converted 
into  a  hollow  cylindrical  cord,  termiaatiug  ante- 
riorly by  a  bulbous  enlargement,  and  posteriorly 
by  a  pointed  enlargement;  the  central  cavity 
which  itooDtaina  running  continuously  through 
it,  from  front  to  rear.  tl"tr'it\°  ai"- 

The  next  change  which  shows  itself  is  ft  divi-  =.*  8pin.i«rt,  e.  o. 
sion  of  the  anterior  bulbous  enlni^ment  into  omdat  »i>«>ur. 
three  secondary  compartments  or  vesicles  (Fig. 
218),  which  are  partially  separated  from  each  other  by  transverse 
constrictions.  These  vesicles  are  known  as  the  three  cerAral  veai- 
clef,  from  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  encephalon  are  after- 
ward to  be  developed.  The  first,  or  most  anterior  cerebral  vesicle 
is  destined  to  form  the  hemispheres;  the  second,  or  middle,  the 
tubercula  quadrigemina ;  and  the  third,  or  posterior,  the  niedulln 
oblongata.     All  three  vesicles  are  nt  this  time  hollow,  and  their 
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oavities  commanicate  freely  with  each  other,  throagb  the  iDtor- 
Tening  constrictions. 
Very  soon  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  cerebral  Tesicles  BaBer 
a  further  division ;  the  middle  one  remain- 
Fig.  218.  ing  undivided.     The  anterior  vesicle  thu 
■     separates  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
first,  or  larger,  constitates  the  hemispheres, 
while  the  second,  or  smaller,  becomes  the 
optic  tbalami.     The  third  vesicle  also  sepa- 
rates into  two  portions,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior becomes  the  cerebellum,  and  the  pos- 
terior the  medulla  oblongata. 
There  are,  therefore,  at  this  time,  five 
cerebral  vesicles,  all  of  whose  cavitiea  oom- 
municate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
central  cavity  of  the  spinal  oord.     The 
entire  cerebro-spinal  axis,  at  the  same  time, 
becomes  very  strongly  curved  id  an  ante- 
rior direction,  correBpondinir  witli  the  ante- 

PmiuUob  of  Ihs  ClKilBD-  -    .        .      a         -     .  . 

artRAk  Axii.— t.  Tviii*  of  rior  curvatore  of  the  txxly  of  tbe  embryo 
(Fig.  219);  80  that  the  middle  vesicle,  or 
that  of  the  tabercola  qoadrigemina,  occa- 
pies  a  prominent  angle  at  tbe  upper  part  of 
the  encepbaloD,  while  the  hemispheres  and  the  medoUa  oblongata 
are  situated  below  it,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

At  first,  it  will  be  observed,  the  relative  size  of  the  various  parts 

of  the  encephaloQ  is  very  different  from  that  which 

fig.  219.  (.)jgy  afterward  attain  in  the  adult  condition.    Tbe 

^^^^        hemispheres,  for  example,  are  hardly  larger  than 

J  wKt^        ^^^  tubercula  quadrigemica;   and  the  cerebellum 

^^H        is  very  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  medulla  oblon- 

^^^        gata.    Soon  afterward,  the  relative  position  and  site 

FaiTiL  pio.  It*-  of  tiie  parts  begin  to  alter.     The  hemispheres  and 

lagg.  IhawinV  bA'o  tubercuU  quadrigcDiina  grow  faster  than  the  poste- 

"'  ■^"'  "''^■~'-  rior  portions  of  the  encephalon;  and  the  cerebelluin 

hmnu   qDuirigsini-  becomes  doubled  backward  over  the  medulla  obloD- 

t'^iWBLUo'wMnu    S"**^  (^''8-  220.)     Subsequently,  the   hemispherea 

rapidly  enlarge,  growing   upward  and  baoltward, 

so  as  to  cover  in  and  conceal  both  the  optic  tbalami  and  the  tuber- 

oula  quadrigemina  (Fig.  221);  the  cerebellum  tending  in  the  same 

way  to  grow  backward,  and  projecting  farther  and  farther  over  tbe 


lb«  iMBliplieni.  S.  Vwlole  of 
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medalla  obloogata.    The  subsequent  hiator;  of  the  development 
c^  the  eticepfaaloD  is  little  more  than  a  contiDuation  of  the  same 


FariL  Tin,  our  ud  m  qninrr  It 
^■11*  ol 


process;  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  constantly  changing, 
so  that  the  hemiepherea  become,  in  the  adult  condition  (Fig.  222), 


tbe  largest  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  encephalon,  while  the  cere- 
bellum is  next  in  size,  and  covers  entirely  the  upper  portion  of  th<^ 
medulla  oblongata.  The  surfaces,  also,  of  the  hemispheres  and 
cerebellum,  which  were  at  first  smooth,  become  afterward  convolnted: 
inoreasing,  in  this  waj,  still  farther  the  eztent  of  their  nervous 
■natter.  lo  the  human  fcetua,  these  convolutions  begin  to  appear 
aboat  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  (Longet),  and  grow  con- 
stantly deeper  and  more  abundant  during  the  remainder  of  fcetal 
life. 

The  lateral  portions  of  the  brain  growing  at  the  same  time  more 
rapidly  than  that  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  they  soon 
project  on  each  side  outward  and  upward;  and,  by  folding  over 
against  each  other  in  the  median  line,  form  the  right  and  left  hemi- 
spheres, separated   from    each   other  by  the   hn^iludtnal  fissure. 
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A  similar  process  of  growth  taking  place  in  the  spinal  cord  resolts 
in  the  formation  of  the  two  lateral  columns  and  the  anterior  and  pea- 
terior  median  fissures  of  the  cord.  Elsewhere  the  median  fissure  is 
less  complete,  as,  for  example,  between  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
cerebellum,  the  two  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata,  and  the  two 
tubercula  quadrigemina;  but  it  exists  everywhere,  and  marks  more 
or  less  distinctly  the  division  between  the  two  sides  of  the  nervous 
centres,  produced  by  the  excessive  growth  of  their  lateral  portions. 
In  this  way  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  converted  into  a  double 
organ,  equally  developed  upon  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  partially 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  median  fissure. 

Organs  of  Special  Sense. — The  eyes  are  formed  by  a  diverticulom 
which  grows  out  on  each  side  from  the  first  cerebral  vesicle.  This 
diverticulum  is  at  first  hollow,  its  cavity  communicating  with  that 
of  the  hemisphere.  Afterward,  the  passage  between  the  two  is  filled 
up  with  a  deposit  of  nervous  matter,  and  becomes  the  optic  nerve. 
The  globular  portion  of  the  diverticulum,  which  is  converted  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  has  a  very  thin  layer  of  nervous  matter  depo- 
sited upon  its  internal  surface,  which  becomes  the  retina;  the  rest 
of  its  cavity  being  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid  substance, 
the  vitreous  body.  The  crystalline  lens  is  formed  in  a  distinct  fol- 
licle, which  is  an  offshoot  of  the  integument,  and  becomes  partially 
imbedded  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
cornea  also  is  originally  a  part  of  the  integument,  and  remains 
partially  opaque  until  a  very  late  period  of  development  Its  tissue 
clears  up,  however,  and  becomes  perfectly  transparent,  shortly  be- 
fore birth. 

The  iris  is  a  muscular  septum  which  is  formed  in  front  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  separating  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  aqueous  humor.  Its  central  opening,  which  afterward  becomes 
the  pupil,  is  at  first  closed  by  a  vascular  membrane,  the  pupillary 
memhrane,  passing  directly  across  the  axis  of  the  eye.  The  vessels 
of  this  membrane,  which  are  derived  from  those  of  the  iris,  subse- 
quently become  atrophied.  They  disappear  first  from  its  centre, 
and  afterward  recede  gradually  toward  its  circumference;  returning 
always  upon  themselves  in  loops,  the  convexitiesof  which  are  directed 
toward  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The  pupillary  membrane  itself 
finally  becomes  atrophied  and  destroyed,  following  in  this  retro- 
grade process  the  direction  of  its  receding  bloodvessels,  viz^  from 
the  centre  toward  the  circumference.  It  has  completely  disappeared 
by  the  end  of  the  seventh  month.  (Cruveilhier.) 
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The  eyelids  are  formed  by  folds  of  the  integument,  which 
gradually  project  from  above  and  below  the  situation  of  the  eye- 
ball. They  grow  so  rapidly  during  the  second  and  third  months 
that  their  free  margins  come  in  contact  and  adhere  together,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  at  that  time  without  some  degree  of  vio- 
lence. They  remain  adherent  from  this  period  until  the  seventh 
month  (OuyX  when  their  margins  separate  and  they  become  per- 
fectly free  and  movable.  In  the  carnivorous  animals,  however 
(dogs  and  cats),  the  eyelids  do  not  separate  from  each  other  until 
eight  or  ten  days  after  birth. 

The  internal  ear  is  formed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  with 
the  eyeball,  by  an  ofishoot  from  the  third  cerebral  vesicle;  the 
passage  between  them  filling  up  by  a  deposit  of  white  substance, 
which  becomes  the  auditory  nerve.  The  tympanum  and  auditory 
meatus  are  both  ofi&hoots  from  the  external  integument. 

SkekUm. — At  a  very  early  period  of  development  there  appears, 
as  we  have  already  described  (Chap.  YII.))  immediately  beneath  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  a  cylindrical  cord,  of  a  soft,  cartilaginous  con- 
sistency, termed  the  chorda  dorsab's.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  sheath 
containing  a  mass  of  simple  cells,  closely  packed  together  and 
united  by  adhesive  material.  This  cord  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  skeleton,  but  is  merely  a  temporary  organ 
destined  to  disappear  as  development  proceeds. 

Immediately  around  the  chorda  dorsalis  there  are  deposited  soon 
afterward  a  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  which  encircle  it  in  a 
series  of  rings,  corresponding  in  number  with  tlie  bodies  of  the  future 
vertebrae.  These  rings  increase  in  thickness  from  without  inward, 
encroaching  upon  the  substance  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  and  finally 
taking  its  place  altogether.  The  thickened  rings,  which  have  been 
filled  up  in  this  way  and  solidified  by  cartilaginous  deposit,  become 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse ;  while  their  transverse  and  articulating 
processes,  with  the  laminse  and  spinous  processes,  are  formed  by 
subsequent  outgrowths  from  the  bodies  in  various  directions. 

When  the  union  of  the  dorsal  plates  upon  the  median  line  fails 
to  take  place,  the  spinal  canal  remains  open  at  that  situation,  and 
presents  the  malformation  known  as  spina  bifida.  This  malforma- 
tion may  consist  simply  in  a  fissure  of  the  spinal  canal,  more  or 
less  extensive,  in  which  case  it  may  often  be  cured,  or  even  close 
spontaneously;  or  it  may  be  complicated  with  an  imperfect  deve- 
lopment or  complete  absence  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  same  spot, 
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when  it  is  accompanied  of  coarse  bj  paralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  almost  necessarily  results  in  early  death. 

The  entire  skeleton  is  at  first  cartilaginous.  The  first  points  of 
ossification  show  themselves  about  the  beginning  of  the  aecoiid 
month,  almost  simultaneously  in  the  clavicle  and  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw.  Then  come,  in  the  following  order,  the  long  bones  of 
the  extremities,  the  bodies  and  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  the  bones 
of  the  head,  the  ribs,  pelvis,  scapula,  metacarpus  and  metatarsoii 
and  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  bones  of  the  carpus, 
however,  are  all  cartilaginous  at  birth,  and  do  not  begin  to  ossify 
until  a  year  afterward.  The  calcaneum  and  astragalus  begin  to 
ossify,  according  to  Cruveilhier,  daring  the  latter  periods  of  fcelal 
life,  but  the  remainder  of  the  tarsus  is  cartilaginous  at  birth.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  femur  begins  to  ossify,  according  to  the 
same  author,  during  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  month.  The  pisiform 
bone  of  the  carpus  is  said  to  commence  its  ossification  later  than 
any  other  bone  in  the  skeleton,  viz^  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  jean 
after  birth.  Nearly  all  the  bones  ossify  from  several  distinct  points ; 
the  ossification  spreading  as  the  cartilage  itself  increases  in  sixe, 
and  the  various  bony  pieces,  thus  produced,  uniting  with  each  other 
at  a  later  period,  usually  some  time  after  birth. 

The  limbs  appear,  by  a  kind  of  budding  process,  as  offshoots  of 
the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  They  are  at 
first  mere  rounded  elevations,  without  any  separation  between  the 
fingers  and  toes,  or  any  distinction  between  the  different  articula- 
tions. Subsequently  the  free  extremity  of  each  limb  becomes  di- 
vided into  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  and  afterward  the 
articulations  of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  knee  and  elbow,  shoulder  and 
hip,  appear  successively  from  below  upward. 

The  posterior  extremities,  in  the  human  subject,  are  less  rapid  in 
their  development  than  the  anterior.  Throughout  the  term  of 
foetal  life,  indeed,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  generally  more 
voluminous  than  the  posterior.  The  younger  the  embryo,  the  larger 
are  the  bead  and  upper  extremities  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  lower  limbs,  and  the  pelvis  more  particularly,  are  very 
slightly  developed  in  the  early  periods  of  growth,  as  compared  with 
the  spinal  column,  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  spinal  column,  formed  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  pro- 
jects at  this  time  considerably  beyond  the  pelvis,  forming  a  tail,  like 
that  of  the  lower  animals,  which  is  curled  forward  toward  the  ab- 
domen, and  terminates  in  a  pointed  extremity.     Subsequently  the 
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pelvis  and  the  muscular  parts  seated  upon  it  grow  so  much  faster 
than  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  that  the  latter  become  concealed 
under  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  and  the  rudimentary  tail  accordingly 
disappears. 

The  integument  of  the  embryo  is  at  first  thin,  vascular,  and  ex- 
ceedingly transparent  It  afterward  becomes  thicker,  more  opaque, 
and  whitish  in  color;  though  even  at  birth  it  is  more  vascular  than 
in  the  adult  condition,  and  the  ruddy  color  of  its  abundant  capil- 
lary vessels  is  then  very  strongly  marked.  The  hairs  begin  to 
appear  about  the  middle  of  intra-uterine  life;  showing  themselves 
first  upon  the  eyebrows,  and  afterward  upon  the  scalp,  trunk  and 
extremities.  The  nails  are  in  process  of  formation  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  month ;  and,  according  to  KoUiker,  are  still  covered 
with  a  layer  of  epidermis  until  after  the  latter  period.  The  seba- 
ceous matter  of  the  cutaneous  glandules  accumulates  upon  the  skin 
after  the  sixth  month,  and  forms  a  whitish,  semisolid,  olei^nous 
layer,  termed  the  vemix  caseosci,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the 
flexures  of  the  joints,  between  the  folds  of  the  integument,  behind 
the  ears  and  upon  the  scalp. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  repeatedly  exfoliated  after  the  first 
five  months  of  foetal  life  (KoUiker),  and  replaced  by  others,  of  new 
formation  and  of  larger  size.  These  exfoliated  epidermic  cells  are 
found  mingled  with  the  sebaceous  matter  of  the  vemix  caseosa  in 
great  abundance.  This  semi-oleaginous  layer,  with  which  the  in- 
tegument is  covered,  becomes  exceedingly  useful  in  the  process  of 
parturition,  by  lubricating  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  allowing  it 
to  pass  easily  through  the  generative  passages. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ALIMENTART  CANAL  AND 

ITS  APPENDAGES. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  the  intestinal 
canal  is  formed  by  the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermic  membrane, 
which  carves  forward  on  each  side,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a 
nearly  straight  cylindrical  tube,  terminating  at  each  extremity  in 
a  rounded  cul-de-sac,. and  inclosed  by  the  external  layer  of  the 
blastodermic  membrane.  The  abdominal  walls,  however,  do  not 
unite  with  each  other  upon  the  median  line  until  long  after  the 
formation  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  so  that,  during  a  certain  period, 
the  abdomen  of  the  embryo  is  widely  open  in  front,  presenting  a 
long  oval  excavation,  in  which  the  nearly  straight  intestinal  tube 
is  to  be  seen,  running  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity. 

The  formation  of  the  stomach  takes  place  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  alimentary  canal,  originally  straight,  soon  presents  two 
lateral  curvatures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  the  first  to 
the  lefl;,  the  second  to  the  right.  The  first  of  these  curvatures  be- 
comes expanded  into  a  wide .  sac,  projecting  laterally  from  the 
median  line  into  the  left  hypochondrium,  forming  the  great  pouch 
of  the  stomach.  The  second  curvature,  directed  to  the  right,  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum;  and  the 
tube  at  that  point  becoming  constricted  and  furnished  with  a  circular 
layer  of  muscular  fibres,  is  converted  into  the  pylorus.  Immedi- 
ately below  the  pylorus,  the  duodenum  again  turns  to  the  lefl;  and 
these  curvatures,  increasing  in  number  and  complexity,  form  the 
convolutions  of  the  small  intestine.  The  large  intestine  forms  a 
spiral  curvature ;  ascending  on  the  right  side,  then  crossing  over 
to  the  left  as  the  transverse  colon,  and  again  descending  on  the  left 
side,  to  terminate  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  the  rectum. 

The  curvatures  of  the  intestinal  canal  take  place,  however,  in  an 
antero-posterior,  as  well  as  in  a  lateral  direction,  and  may  be  best 
studied  in  a  profile  view,  as  in  Fig.  223.    The  abdominal  walls  are 
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here  still  imperfectly  closed,  leaving  a  wide  openiDg  at  a  6,  whbra 
the  integument  of  the  foetus  becomes  continuous  with  the  com> 
meocement  of  the  amaiotic  membrane.     The  intestine  makes  at 

Pig.  223. 


first  a  single  angular  turn  forward,  and  opposite  the  most  promi- 
nent portion  of  this  angle  is  to  be  seen  the  obliterated  duct,  which 
forms  the  stem  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  A  short  distance  below 
this  point  the  intestine  subsequently  enlarges  in  its  calibre,  and  the 
sitoation  of  this  enlargement  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
colon.  The  two  portions  of  the  intestine,  after  this  period,  become 
widely  different  from  each  other.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  the 
small  intestine,  grow&  mostly  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  be- 
comes a  very  long,  convoluted,  and  narrow  tube;  while  the  lower 
portion,  which  is  the  large  intestine,  increases  rapidly  in  diameter, 
bat  elongates  leas  than  the  former. 

At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  a  late- 
ral bulging  or  diverticulum  of  the  latter  shows  itself,  and  increases 
in  extent,  until  the  ileum  seems  at  last  to  be  inserted  obliquely  into 
the  side  of  the  colon.  This  diverticulum  of  the  colon  is  at  firot  uni- 
formly tapering  or  conical  in  shape;  but  afterward  that  portion 
which  forms  its  free  extremity,  becomes  narrow  and  elongated,  and 
is  slightly  twisted  upon  itself  in  a  spiral  direction,  forming  the  ap- 
pendix vermiformis;  while  the  remaining  portion,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  intestine,  becomes  exceedingly  enlarged,  and  forms 
the  caput  coli. 

The  coput  coli  and  the  appendix  are  at  6rat  situated  near  the  um- 
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bilious;  but  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  months (Craveilhier) their 
position  is  altered,  and  they  then  become  fixed  in  the  right  iliao 
region.  During  the  first  six  months,  the  internal  surface  of  the 
small  intestine  is  smooth.  At  the  seventh  month,  according  to 
Gruveilhier,  the  valvulas  conniventes  begin  to  appear,  after  which 
they  increase  in  size  till  birth.  The  division  of  the  colon  into  sac- 
culi  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  is  also  an  appearance 
which  presents  itself  only  during  the  last  half  of  foetal  life.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  colon  is  smooth  and  cylindrical  in  figure, 
like  the  small  intestine. 

After  the  small  intestine  is  once  formed,  it  increases  very  rapidly 
in  length.  It  grows,  indeed,  at  this  time,  faster  than  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen;  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  contained  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  but  protrudes  under  the  form  of  an  intestinal  loop,  or  her- 
nia, from  the  umbilical  opening.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the 
contrary,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  grow  more  rapidly  than  the 
intestine.  They  accordingly  gradually  envelop  the  hernial  protru- 
sion, and  at  last  inclose  it  again  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Owing  to  an  imperfect  development  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
an  imperfect  closure  of  the  umbilicus,  this  intestinal  protrusion, 
which  is  normal  during  the  early  stages  of  foetal  life,  sometimes 
remains  at  birth,  and  we  then  have  a  congenital  umbiUcal  hernia. 
As  the  parts  at  that  time,  however,  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
cicatrize  and  unite  with  each  other,  simple  pressure  is  generally 
effectual,  in  such  cases,  in  retaining  the  hernia  within  the  abdomen, 
and  in  producing  at  last  a  complete  cure. 

Urinary  Bladder,  Urethra,  &c. — It  will  be  recollected  that  very 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  intestine,  a  vascular  outgrowth  takes 
place  from  its  posterior  portion,  which  gradually  protrudes  from  the 
open  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  front,  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  external  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  forms,  by  its  con- 
tinued growth  and  expansion,  the  allantois.  (Fig.  228,/.)  It  is  at 
first,  as  we  have  shown  above,  a  hollow  sac;  but,  as  it  spreads  out 
over  the  surfiice  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  egg,  its  two 
opposite  walls  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated 
at  this  situation,  and  it  is  thus  converted  into  a  single  vascular 
membrane,  the  chorion.  This  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
allantois  commences  at  its  external  portion,  and  gradually  extends 
inward  toward  the  point  of  its  emergence  from  the  abdomen.  The 
hollow  tube,  or  duct,  which  connects  the  cavity  of  the  allantois  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  intestine,  is  accordingly  converted,  as  the 
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process  of  obliteratioD  proceeds,  into  a  solid,  rounded  cord.  This 
cord  is  termed  the  urachua. 

After  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  have  come  in  contact,  and  united 
with  each  other  at  the  umbilicus,  that  portion  of  the  above  duct 
which  is  left  outside  the  abdominal  cavity,  forms  a  part  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  remains  connected  with  the  umbilical  arteries  and 
vein.  That  portion,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  included  in  the  ab- 
domen, does  not  close  completely,  but  remains  as  a  pointed  fusiform 
sac,  terminating  near  the  umbilicus  in  the  solid  cord  of  the  urachus, 
and  still  communicating  at  its  base  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  This  fusiform  sac  (Fig.  228,  e),  becomes  the  uri- 
nary bladder;  and  in  the  foetus  at  term,  the  bladder  is^  still  conical 
in  form,  its  pointed  extremity  being  attached,  by  means  of  the  ura- 
chus, to  the  internal  surface  of  the  abdominal  walls  at  the  situation 
of  the  umbilicus.  Afterward,  the  bladder  loses  this  conical  form, 
and  its  fundus  in  the  adult  becomes  rounded  and  bulging. 

The  urinary  bladder,  as  it  appears  from  the  above  description,  at 
first  communicates  freely  with  the  intestinal  cavity.  The  intestine, 
in  fact,  terminates,  at  this  time,  in  a  wide  passage,  or  cloaca^  at  its 
lower  extremity,  which  serves  as  a  common  outlet  for  the  urinary 
and  intestinal  passages.  Subsequently,  however,  a  horizontal  par- 
tition makes  its  appearance  just  above  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  grows  downward  and  forward  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  divide  the  above-mentioned  cloaca  into  two  parallel 
and  unequal  passages.  The  anterior  or  smaller  of  these  passages 
becomes  the  urethra,  the  posterior  or  larger  becomes  the  rectum; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  between  them  becomes  finally 
united  with  the  skin,  forming,  at  its  most  superficial  part,  a  tole- 
rably wide  band  of  integument,  ihQ  perineum^  which  intervenes  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  external  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine^  which  accumulate  during  foetal  life, 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  the  small  intes- 
tine they  are  semifluid  or  gelatinous  in  consistency,  of  a  light 
yellowish  or  grayish-white  color  in  the  duodenum,  becoming  yellow, 
reddish-brown  and  greenish  brown  below.  In  the  large  intestine 
they  are  of  a  dark  greenish  hue,  and  pasty  in  consistency ;  and  the 
contents  of  this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  have  received  the 
name  of  meconium^  from  their  resemblance  to  inspissated  poppy- 
juice.  The  meconium  contains  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  as  well  as 
various  insoluble  substances,  probably  the  residue  of  epithelial  and 
mucous  accumulations.    It  does  not  contain,  however,  any  trace  of 
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the  biliary  substances  (tauro-cholates  aod  gljko-cholates)  when  oare> 
fully  examined  by  Pettenkofer's  test;  and  cannot  therefore  properly 
be  regarded,  as  is  sometimes  incorrectly  asserted,  as  resulting  from 
the  accumulation  of  bile.  In  the  contents  of  the  small  intestinei  on 
the  contrary,  traces  of  bile  may  be  found,  according  to  Lehmann,* 
so  early  as  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  months.  We  have  also 
found  distinct  traces  of  bile  in  the  small  intestine  at  birth,  but  it  is 
even  then  in  extremely  small  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  altogether 
absent. 

The  meconium,  therefore,  and  the  intestinal  contents  generally, 
are  not  composed  principally,  or  even  to  any  appreciable  extent,  of 
the  secretions  of  the  liver.  They  appear  rather  to  be  produced  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  itself.  Even  their  yellowish 
and  greenish  color  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  bile,  since 
the  yellow  color  first  shows  itself,  in  very  young  foetuses,  about 
the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  and  not  at  its  upper  extremity. 
The  material  which  accumulates  afterward  appears  to  extend  from 
this  point  upward  and  downward,  gradually  filling  the  intestine, 
and  becoming,  in  the  ileum  and.  large  intestine,  darker  and  more 
pasty  as  gestation  advances. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  perhaps  of  some  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  amniotic  fluid,  during  the  latter  half  of  foetal  life, 
finds  its  way,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  into  the  stomach,  and 
through  that  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Small  cheesy-looking  masses 
may  sometimes  be  found  at  birth  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
stomach,  which  are  seen  on  microscopic  examination  to  be  no  other 
than  portions  of  the  vernix  caseosa  exfoliated  from  the  skin  into 
the  amniotic  cavity,  and  afterward  swallowed  into  the  stomach. 
According  to  Kolliker,*  the  soft  downy  hairs  of  the  foetus,  exfoliated 
from  the  skin,  are  often  swallowed  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  meconium. 

The  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  before  birth ;  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  being  generally  in  small  quantity,  clear,  nearly  colorless, 
and  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  liver  is  developed  at  a  very  early  period.  Its  size  in  pro 
portion  to  that  of  the  entire  body  is,  in  fact,  very  much  greater  in 
the  early  months  than  at  birth  or  in  the  adult  condition.  In  the 
foetal  pig  we  have  found  the  relative  size  of  the  liver  greatest 
within  the  first  month,  when  it  amounts  to  very  nearly  12  per  cent. 

'  PhyEiological  Chemistry,  Philadelphia  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  532. 
*  Uewebelehre.     Leipzig,  1852,  p.  139. 
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ef  the  entire  weight  of  the  body.  Afterward,  as  it  grows  less  rapidly 
tkan  other  parts,  its  relative  weight  diminishes  successively  to  10 
per  cent,  and  6  per  cent. ;  and  is  reduced  before  birth  to  8  or  4  per 
cent.  In  the  human  subject,  also,  the  weight  of  the  liver  at  birth 
is  between  8  and  4  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  entire  body. 

The  secretion  of  bi!e  takes  place,  as  we  have  intimated  above, 
during  foetal  life,  in  a  very  scanty  manner.  We  have  found  it,  in 
minute  quantity,  in  tlie  gall-l)ladder  as  well  as  in  the  small  intes- 
tine at  birth ;  but  it  does  not  probably  take  any  active  part  in  the 
nutritive  or  other  functions  of  the  foetus  before  that  period. 

The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  commences  during  foetal  life, 
and  at  birth  the  tissue  of  the  organ  is  abundantly  saccharine.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  gestation  sugar  is 
produced  in  the  foetus  from  other  sources  than  the  liver.  In  very 
young  foetuses  of  the  pig,  for  example,  both  the  allantoic  and 
amniotic  fluids  are  saccharine,  a  considerable  time  before  any  sugar 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  Even  the  urine,  in 
half  gprown  foetal  pigs,  contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sugar, 
and  the  young  animal  is  therefore,  at  this  period,  in  a  diabetic  con- 
dition. This  sugar,  however,  disappears  from  the  urine  before  birth, 
and  also  from  the  amniotic  fluid,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  Ber- 
nard;' while  the  liver  begins  to  produce  a  saccharine  substance,  and 
to  exercise  the  glycogenic  function,  which  it  continues  after  birth. 

Development  of  the  Pharynx^  (Esophagus^  Jkc. — We  have  already 
seen  that  the  intestinal  canal  consists  at  first  of  a  cylindrical  tube, 
terminated,  at  each  extremity  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  by  a  rounded 
cul-de-sac  (Fig.  228,  c,  c);  and  that  the  openings  of  the  mouth  and 
anus  are  subsequently  formed  by  perforations  which  take  place 
through  the  integument  and  the  intervening  tissues,  and  so  estab- 
lish a  communication  with  the  intestinal  tube.  The  formation  of 
the  anterior  perforation  and  its  appendages  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

After  the  early  development  of  the  intestinal  tube  in  the  mode 
above  described,  the  head  increases  in  size  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  remainder  of  the  foetus,  projecting  as  a  large  rounded  mass  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  and  containing  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  special  sense.  This  portion  soon  bends  over  toward  the 
abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  curvature  of  the  whole 
body  which   takes   place   at  this   time.     In  the  interior  of  this 

'  Lemons  de  Physio'.ogie  Kxperi mentals,  Paris,  1855,  p.  398. 
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cephalic  mass  there  is  now  formed  a  large  cavity  (Fig.  228,  d),  bj 
the  melting  down  and  liqae£Eu;tion  of  a  portion  of  iti  anbstaiiee. 
This  cavity  is  the  pharynx.  It  corresponds  by  its  anterior  extre- 
mity to  the  future  situation  of  the  mouth ;  and  by  its  posterior 
portion  to  the  upper  end  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  future  situatioii 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  still,  however,  closed  on  all  sides,  and  does 
not  as  yet  communicate  either  with  the  exterior  or  with  the  cavity 
of  the  stomach.  There  is,  accordingly,  at  this  time,  no  thorax 
whatever;  but  the  stomach  lies  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
abdomen,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pharynx, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall  of  intervening  tissue. 

Subsequently,  a  perforation  takes  place  between  the  adjaoeot 
extremities  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  by  a  short  narrow  tube, 
the  situation  of  which  is  marked  by  the  dotted  lines  x^  in  Fig.  228. 
This  tube  afterward  lengthens  by  the  rapid  growth  of  that  portion 
of  the  body  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  becomes  the  auophagw. 
Neither  the  pharynx  nor  oesophagus,  therefore,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  formed  from  the  internal  layer  of 
the  blastodermic  membrane;  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  formatioDS 
of  the  external  layer,  from  which  the  entire  cephalic  mass  is  pro- 
duced. The  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  is 
to  be  regarded,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  as  rather  a  continuation 
of  the  integument  than  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane;  and 
even  in  the  adult,  the  thick,  whitish,  and  opaque  pavement  epithe- 
lium of  the  oesophagus  may  be  seen  to  terminate  abruptly,  by  a 
well-defined  line  of  demarcation,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach; beyond  which,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  soft,  ruddy,  and  transparent  appearance. 

As  the  oesophagus  lengthens,  the  lungs  are  developed  on  each 
side  of  it  by  a  protrusion  from  the  pharynx,  which  extends  and 
becomes  repeatedly  subdivided,  forming  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
their  ramifications.  At  first,  the  lungs  project  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  for  there  is  still  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  chest  and  abdomen.  Afterward,  a  horizontal  partition 
begins  to  form  on  each  side,  at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  Inngs, 
which  gradually  closes  together  at  a  central  point,  so  as  to  form 
the  diaphragm,  and  finally  to  shut  off  altogether  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  Before  the  closure  of  the 
diaphragm,  thus  formed,  is  complete,  a  circular  opening  exists  on 
each  side  the  median  line,  by  which  the  peritoneal  and  pleural 
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cavities  communicate  with  each  other.  In  some  instances  the  de- 
TelopuHint  t^  the  diaphragm  is  arrested  at  this  point,  either  on  one 
■uda  or  the  other,  and  the  opening  accordingly  remaina  permanent. 
Tbe  abdominal  organs  then  partially  protrude  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest  on  that  side,  forming  congenital  diapkragmaiK  hernia. 
The  laog  on  the  affected  side  also  usually  remains  in  a  state  of 
imperfect  deYclopment.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  of  this  character  is 
more  frequently  found  upon  the  left  side  than  upon  the  right.  It 
may  sometimes  continue  until  adult  life  without  causing  any  serious 
iuconvenience. 

The  hmrt  is  formed,  at  a  very  early  period,  directly  in  front  of 
the  aitnation  of  the  cesophagus.  Its  size  soon  becomes  very  lai^ 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  so  that  it  protrudes  beyond 
the  level  of  the  thoracic  parietea,  covered  only  by  the  pericardium. 
Sabsequently,  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  becoming  more  rapidly 
developed,  grow  over  it  and  inclose  it.  In  certain  instances,  how- 
ever, they  &il  to  do  so,  and  the  heart  then  remains  partially  or 
completely  uncovered,  in  front  of  the  chest,  presenting  the  condi- 
tion known  as  ectopia  cordis.  This  malformation  is  neceasarily 
&tal. 

DaxJopment  of  the  Fate. — While  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
{dtarynx  oommnoicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  as  above 
deicribed,  its  upper  extremity  also  becomes  perforated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  establishes  a  communication  with  the  exterior.  This 
perforation  is  at  first  wide  and  gaping.  It  afterward  becomes 
divided  into  the  month  and  nasal  passages;  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  face  are  formed  round  it  in  the  following  manner: — 

From  the  sides  of  the  cephalic  mass 
five  buds  or  processes  shoot  out,  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
grow  toward  each  other,  eo  as  to  approach 
the  centre  of  the  oral  orifice  above  men- 
tioned. (Fig.  224.)  One  of  them  grows 
directly  downward  from  the  frontal  region 
(i),  and  is  called  the  frontal  or  iuter- 
mazillary  process,  because  it  afterward 
ooQtaina  in  its  lower  extremity  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  in  which  the  incisor 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  inserted.  The  mi  ii»nt  iiw  iw«ii.ih  d>r.  tfm 
next  process  (a)  originates  from  the  side  ^^^.'^n'^f «  c^171!'i'%miiu' 
of  the  opening,  and,  advancing  toward  the  ..rimrrni.iLii.n'pmHB.  a.  pro- 
median  line,  forms,  with  its  fellow  of  tlie     11!!I  "n T.f "/^'ili'i"    '  '"" 
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opposite  side,  the  superior  maxilla.  The  prooesaea  of  the  remnn- 
ing  pair  (t)  also  grow  from  the  side,  aad  fonn,  by  their  sabHeqiient 
anion  upon  the  median  line,  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  inferior 
maxillary  bone  ia  finally  consolidated,  in  man,  into  a  single  piece, 
but  remftioa  permanently  divided,  in  the  lower  animala,  by  a  ■atura 
upon  the  median  line. 

As  the  frontal  process  grows  from  above 
downward,  it  becomes  double  at  ita  lower 
extremity  (Fig.  225),  and  at  the  same  time 
two  ofi&hoots  show  themselves  upon  its 
sides  (i),  which  curl  roand  and  inclose  two 
circular  orifices  (a),  the  opening  of  the  an- 
terior nares ;  the  ofbhoota  themselves  be- 
coming the  alsB  nasi. 

The  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla 
continue  their  growth,  but  less  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  inferior;  so  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  lower  jaw  are  already  consolidated 
with  each  other,  while  those  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  still  separate. 

As  the  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla 
continue  to  enlarge,  they  also  tend  to  unite 
with  each  other  on  the  median  line,  but  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  intermax- 
t.  Br«  lUary  processes  which  grow  down  between 

them.  They  then  unite  with  the  inter- 
maxillary processes,  which  have  at  the  same  time  united  with  each 
other,  and  the  upper  jaw  and  lip  are  thus  completed.  (Fig.  226.) 
The  external  edge  of  the  ala  nasi  also 
adheres  to  the  superior  maxillary  pro- 
cess and  unites  with  it,  leaving  only  a 
curved  crease  or  furrow,  as  a  sort  of 
cicatrix,  to  mark  the  line  of  union  be- 
tween ihem. 

Sometimes  the  superior  maxillary 
and  the  intermaxillary  processes  fail  tu 
unite  with  each  other;  and  we  then 
have  the  malformation  known  as  fuirt- 
lip.  The  fissure  of  hare-lip,  conse- 
quently, ia  never  exactly  in  the  mediaii 
line,  but  a  little  to  one  side  of  it,  on 
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the  external  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  process.  Occasionally,  the 
same  deficiency  exists  on  both  sides,  producing  ''  doable  hare-lip ;" 
in  which  case,  if  the  fissures  extend  through  the  bony  structures, 
the  central  piece  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  detached  from 
the  remainder,  contains  the  four  upper  incisor  teeth,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  intermaxillary  bone  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  eyes  at  an  early  period  are  situated  upon  the  sides  of  the 
head,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  in  an  anterior  view.  (Fig.  224.) 
As  development  proceeds,  they  come  to  be  situated  farther  forward 
(Fig.  225),  their  axes  being  divergent  and  directed  obliquely  for- 
ward and  outward.  At  a  later  period  still  they  are  placed  on  the 
anterior  plane  of  the  face  (Fig.  226)  and  have  their  axes  nearly 
parallel  and  looking  directly  forward.  This  change  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  effected  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  pos- 
terior and  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  which  enlarge  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  alter  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  seated  in  front  of  them. 

The  palate  is  formed  by  a  septum  between  the  mouth  and  nares, 
which  arises  on  each  side  as  a  horizontal  plate  or  offshoot  from  the 
superior  maxilla.  These  two  plates  afterward  unite  with  each 
other  upon  the  median  line,  forming  a  complete  partition  between 
the  oral  and  nasal  cavities.  The  right  and  left  nasal  passages  are 
also  separated  from  each  other  by  a  vertical  plate  (vomer),  which 
grows  from  above  downward  and  fuses  with  the  palatal  plates  be- 
low. Fissure  of  the  palate  is  caused  by  a  deficiency,  more  or  less 
oomplete,  of  one  of  the  horizontal  maxillary  plates.  It  is  accord- 
ingly situated  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  and  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  harelip  and  fissure  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
fissures  of  the  palate  and  the  lip  are  very  often  continuous  with 
each  other. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  incomplete 
vertical  partitions,  which  grow  from  the  sides  of  the  oral  cavity, 
and  tend  to  separate,  by  a  slight  constriction,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  from  that  of  the  pharynx. 

When  all  the  above  changes  are  accomplished,  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  mouth,  nares,  and  fauces,  with  their  various  projections 
and  divisions,  have  been  successively  formed;  and  the  development 
uf  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  then  complete. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KIDNETS. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  KIDNEYS.  WOLFFIAN 
BODIES,  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  OENB- 
RATION. 


Pig.  227. 


The  first  trace  of  a  uriDsry  apparatus  in  the  embryo,  oonsista  of 
two  long,  fusiform  bodies,  which  make  their  appearaoce  in  the  ab- 
domen at  a  very  early  period,  situated  on  each  aide  the  spinal 
column.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wolffion  bo£m. 
They  are  fully  formed,  in  the  human  subject,  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  month  (Coste),  at  which  time  they  are  the  largest  organs  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from  just  below  the  heart,  nearly 
to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  In  the  fcetal  pig,  when  t 
little  over  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  227),  the  Wolffian  bodien  an 
rounded  and  kidney-shaped,  and  occupy  a  very  large  part  <rf  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Their  importance  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  their  weight  at  this  time  ia  eqoal  to 
a  little  over  ^'3  of  that  of  the  entire  body — a 
proportion  which  is  seven  or  eight  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  kidneys,  in  the  adult 
condition.  There  are,  indeed,  at  this  period, 
only  three  organs  perceptible  in  the  abdo- 
men, viz.,  the  liver,  which  has  began  to  be 
formed  at  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity;  the  intestine,  which  is  already  some- 
PaTiL  Pia.  ^ornniiicii  what  convoluted,  and  occupies  its  oentnl 
■<»(:  from  1  >pMiuiiii  Id  ttia    portion ;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  pro- 

>iiUir>r'i  poinwIflD.  1.  Hurt.      f  '^ 

s.AiiiMiflre(it«i>iir.  1.  F<i>-  joct  On  each  side  the  spinal  column. 
w"'Th!°'JM.B*LB.Tw»n"  '^^°  Wolffian  bodies,  in  their  io^maie 
hknbeeDcatswiiT,  In  srdsr  stfucturc,  resemblc  Very  oloeely  the  adult 
wotaiM  b^i^'"""  "'  ""  kidney.  They  consist  of  secreting  tubules, 
lined  with  epithelium,  which  run  from  the 
outer  toward  the  inner  edge  of  the  organ,  terminating  at  their  free 
extremities  in  small  rounded  dilatations,  or  culs-de-sac     Into  each 
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of  these  dilated  extremities  is  received  a  globular  coil  of  capillary 
bloodvessels,  or  glomerulus^  similar  to  that  of  the  adult  kidney. 
The  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  all  empty  into  a  common  excre- 
tory duct,  which  leaves  the  organ  at  its  lower  extremity,  and  com- 
municates afterward  with  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  just 
at  the  point  where  the  diverticulum  of  the  allantois  is  given  o£^  and 
where  the  urinary  bladder  is  afterward  to  be  situated.  The  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  only  distinction,  between  the  minute  structure  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  that  of  the  true  kidneys,  consists  in  the 
size  of  the  tubules  and  of  their  glomeruli,  these  elements  being 
considerably  larger  in  the  Wolffian  body,  than  in  the  kidney.  In 
the  foetal  pig,  for  example,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the 
diameter  of  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  is  ^^^  of  an  inch, 
while  in  the  kidney  of  the  same  fcetus,  the  diameter  of  the  tubules 
is  only  ^\^  of  an  inch.  The  glomeruli  in  the  Wolffian  bodies 
measure  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  kidney  mea- 
sure only  yg V  of  an  inch.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  therefore  urinary 
organs,  so  far  as  regards  their  anatomical  structure,  and  are  some- 
times known,  accordingly,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  false  kidneys.** 
There  is  little  doubt  that  they  perform,  at  this  early  period,  a  func- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  the  kidneys,  and  separate  from  the  blood 
of  the  embryo  an  excrementitious  fluid  which  is  discharged  by  the 
doots  of  the  organ  into  the  cavity  of  the  allantois. 

Subsequently,  the  Wolffian  bodies  increase  for  a  time  in  size, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  and  consequently 
their  relative  magnitude  diminishes.  Still  later,  they  begin  to 
soflEer  an  absolute  diminution  or  atrophy,  and  become  gradually 
leas  and  less  perceptible.  In  the  human  subject,  they  are  hardly 
to  be  detected  after  the  end  of  the  second  month  (Longet),  and  in 
the  quadrupeds  also  they  disappear  completely  long  before  birth. 
They  are  consequently  foetal  organs,  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  during  a  certain  stage  of  development,  but  to  become  after- 
ward atrophied  and  absorbed,  as  the  physiological  condition  of  the 
foetus  alters.  During  the  period,  however,  of  their  retrogression 
and  atrophy,  other  organs  appear  in  their  neighborhood,  which 
become  afterward  permanently  developed.  These  are,  first,  the 
kidneys,  and  secondly,  the  internal  organs  of  generation. 

The  kidneys  are  formed  just  behind  the  Wolffian  bodies,  and  are 
at  first  entirely  concealed  by  them  in  a  front  view,  the  kidneys 
being  at  this  time  not  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  the  size  of 
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the  Wolffian  bodies.  (Fig.  22ti.)  As  the  kidneys,  however,  mUm- 
(juently  enlarge,  while  the  Wolffian  bodies  diminish,  the  piopor- 
tiona  existing  between  the  two  organs  are 
reversed;  and  the  Wolffian  bodies  at  laM 
come  to  be  mere  small  rounded  or  ovoid 
masses,  situated  on  the  anterior  aor&oa 
of  the  kidneys.  (Figs.  22d  and  230.)  The 
kidneys,  during  this  period,  grow  more 
rapidly  in  an  upward  than  in  a  downwaid 
direction,  so  that  the  Wolffian  bodies 
come  to  be  situated  near  their  inferior 
extremity,  and  seem  to  have  performed 
a  sliding  movement  from  above  down- 
ward, over  their  anterior  surface.  This 
lueb*.  long.  pivn. .  ipKiiiifln  1b  apparent  sliding  movement,  or  desoent 
iK>dr.  1.  KidiKT.  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  is  owing  entirely 

to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kidneys  in  an 
upward  direction,  as  we  have  already  explained. 

The  kidneys,  during  the  suoceeding  periods  of  festal  life,  become 
in  their  turn  very  largely  developed  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  organs ;  attaining  a  size,  in  the  fcetal  pig,  equal  to  ^  (in  weight) 
of  that  of  the  entire  body.  This  proportion,  however,  diminishes 
again  very  considerably  before  birib,  owing  to  the  increased  deve- 
lopment of  other  parts.  In  the  human  fcetus  at  birth,  the  weight 
of  the  two  kidneys  taken  together  is  jlf  that  of  the  entire  body. 
Internal  Organs  of  Oeneralion. — About  the  same  time  that  the  kid- 
neys are  formed  behind  the  Wolffian  bo- 
dies, two  ovsl  shaped  organs  make  their 
appearance  in  front,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  and  between  them  and 
the  spinal  column.  These  bodies  are  the 
internal  oi^ans  of  generation ;  viz.,  the 
testicles  in  the  male,  and  the  ovaries  in 
the  female.  At  first  they  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  and  present 
precisely  the  same  appearance,  whether 
the  fcetus  is  afterward  to  belong  to  the 
male  or  the  female  sex.  (Fig.  229.) 

A  short  distance  above  the  interoal 
organs  of  generation  there  commences, 
on   each   side,  a   narrow  tube   or  duct. 


Fig.  229. 
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which  nins  from  above  downward  along  the  anterior  border  of  the 
Wolffian  body,  immediately  in  front  of  and  parallel  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  this  organ.  The  two  tubes,  right  and  left,  then  approach 
each  other  below;  and,  joining  upon  the  median  line,  empty,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  the  WolfiBan  bodies,  into  the  base  of  the  allantois, 
or  what  will  afterward  be  the  base  of  the  urinary  bladder.  These 
tabes  serve  as  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  will  afterward  become  the  vaaa  defererUia  in  the  male,  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes  in  the  female.  According  to  Coste,  the  vasa  de- 
ferentia  at  an  early  period  are  disconnected  with  the  testicles ;  and 
originate,  like  the  Fallopian  tubes,  by  free  extremities,  presenting 
each  an  open  orifice.  It  is  only  afterward,  according  to  the  same 
author,  that  the  vasa  deferentia  become  adherent  to  the  testicles,  and 
a  communication  is  established  between  them  and  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi.  In  the  female,  the  Fallopian  tubes  remain  permanently 
disconnected  with  the  ovaries,  except  by  the  edge  of  the  fimbriated 
extremity ;  which  in  many  of  the  lower  animals  becomes  closely 
adherent  to  the  pvary,  and  envelopes  it  more  or  less  completely. 

Male  Organs  of  Oeneration  ;  Descent  of  the  Testicles. — In  the  male 
fiBtus  there  now  commences  a  movement  of  translation,  or  change 
of  place,  in  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  which  is  known  as 
the  "descent  of  the  testicles."  In  consequence  of  this  movement, 
the  above  organs,  which  are  at  first  placed  near  the  middle  of  the 
abdomen,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  kidneys,  come  at  last  to  be 
situated  in  the  scrotum,  altogether  outside  and  below  the  abdominal 
cavity.  They  also  become  inclosed  in  a  distinct  serous  sac  of  their 
own,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  This  apparent  movement  of  the 
testicles  is  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Wolf- 
fian bodies,  above  mentioned,  viz.,  by  a  disproportionate  growth  of 
the  middle  and  upper  portions  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  organs 
situated  above  the  testicles,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  these  or- 
gans becomes  altered.  The  descent  of  the  testicles  is  accompanied 
by  certain  other  alterations,  in  the  organs  themselves  and  their  ap- 
pendages, which  take  place  in  the  following  manner. 

By  the  upward  enlargement  of  the  kidneys,  both  the  Wolffian 
bodies  and  the  testicles  are  soon  found  to  be  situated  near  the 
lower  extremity  of  these  organs.  (Fig.  230.)  At  the  same  time,  a 
slender  rounded  cord  (not  represented  in  the  figure)  passes  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  each  testicle  in  an  outward  and  downward 
direction,  crossing  the  corresponding  vas  deferens  a  short  distance 
above  its  union  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.     Below  this 
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Ftg.  230. 


4.  CriBsrj  bladder. 


point,  the  cord  spoken  of  continntn  to  ran  obliquely  oatwud  ud 
downward ;  and,  passing  tbrougb  the  abdominal  walla  at  the  mUm- 
ation  of  the  inguinal  canal,  is  inserted  into  the  aubcutaneooa  tunei 
near  the  symphyns  pabia.  TW 
lower  part  of  thia  oord  beccMOti 
the  gubemaeulum  tali* ;  and  nit» 
cular  fibres  are  soon  developed  in 
its  substance  which  may  be  eaaily 
detected,  even  in  the  humwi  foelaii 
during  the  latter  half  of  gestatioo. 
At  the  period  of  birth,  bowerer, 
or  soon  afterward,  these  moscolar 
fibres  disappear  and  can  no  longat 
be  recognized. 

All  that  poTtioQ  of  the  excre- 
tory tube  of  the  testicle  wfaidi  ia 
situated  outside  the  crossing  of  the 
gubernaculum,  is  destined  to  be- 
come afterward  convoluted,  aod 
converted  into  tbe  epididymis.  That  portion  which  is  situated  in- 
side the  same  point  remains  comparatively  straight,  but  beoomei 
considerably  elongated,  and  is  finally  known  aa  the  va*  d^crmt. 

As  the  testicles  descend  still  farther  in  the  abdomen,  they  con- 
tinne  to  grow,  while  the  Wolffian  bodies,  on  tbe  contrary,  diminidi 
rapidly  in  size,  until  the  latter  become  much  smaller  than  the  tea- 
tujes;  and  at  last,  when  tbe  testicles  have  arrived  at  the  internal 
inguinal  ring,  the  Wolffian  bodies  have  altogether  disap[>eared,  or 
at  least  have  become  so  much  altered  that  their  characters  are  no 
longer  recognizable.  In  the  human  fcstos,  the  testicles  arrive  at 
the  internal  inguinal  ring,  about  the  termination  of  the  sixth  month 
(Wilson). 

Daring  the  succeeding  month,  a  protrusion  of  tbe  peritonenm 
takes  plsce  through  the  inguinal  canal,  in  advance  of  tbe  testicle; 
while  the  last  named  organ  still  continues  its  descent.  As  it  then 
passes  downward  into  the  scrotum,  certain  mascolar  fibres  are  given 
off  from  the  lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen,  growing  downward  with  the  testicle,  in  auoh  a  manner  u 
to  form  a  series  of  loops  upon  it,  and  upon  the  elongating  spennatie 
cord.     These  loops  constitute  afterward  the  cremasler  miMcfe. 

At  last,  tbe  testicle  descends  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotnm, 
the   gubernnculum   constantly  shortening,  and   the   vas   deferens 
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fllongating'  u  it  proceeds.  The  convoluted  portion  of  the  efferent 
duot,  n&,  the  epididymis,  then  remains  closelj  attached  to  tbe  body 
<rf  tbe  tetiticle;  vhile  tbe  vas  deferens  psssea  upward,  in  a  reverse 
direction,  enters  the  abdomen  through  the  inguinal  canal,  again 
bends  downward,  and  joins  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  after 
which  they  both  open  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  nrethm, 
upon  the  median  line,  by  a  common  orifice  (siniu  pocnIariB),  At 
the  same  time,  two  diverticula  arise  from  the  median  portion  of  the 
vasa  deferentia,  and,  elongating  in  a  backward  direction,  underneath 
the  base  of  the  bladder,  become  developed  into  two  compoond 
sacculated  reservoirs — the  veaicula  aemitiala. 

The  lef^  testicle  is  a  little  later  in  its  descent  than  the  right,  but 
it  afterward  passes  farther  into  the  scrotum,  and,  in  the  adult  oondi* 
tion,  usually  hangs  a  little  lower  than  its  fellow  of  tbe  opposite  aide. 

Alter  the  testicle  baa  fairly  passed  into  the  scrotum,  the  serous 
ponch,  which  preceded  its  descent,  remains  for  a  time  in  communi- 
cation  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  many  of  the  lower  animalx, 
aa^  for  example,  the  rabbit,  this  condition  is  permanent;  and  tbe 
testicle,  even  in  the  adult  animal,  may  be  alternately  drawn  down- 
ward into  tbe  scrotum,  or  retracted  into  tbe  abdomen,  by  tbe  action 
of  the  gubernaculum  and  the  cremaster  muscle.  But  in  the  human 
foetus,  tbe  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  peritoneal  pouch,  covering 
tbe  testicle,  approach  each  other  at  the  inguinal  canal,  forming  nt 
that  point  a  constriction  or  neck,  which  partly  shuts  off  the  testicle 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  By  a 
continuation  of  this  process,  tbe  serous  p<b-  231. 

snrfitces  come  actually  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and,  adbering  together  at 
this  situation  (Fig.  231,  4),  form  a  kind 
of  cicatrix,  or  umbilicus,  by  the  complete 
closure  and  consolidation  of  which  tbe 
oavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  {a)  is  finally 
shut  off  altogether  from  the  general  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  (j).  The  tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis  is,  therefore,  originally  a  part 
of  the  peritoneum,  from  which  it  is  sub-  ForBnUon  or  Ti'mr*  Vi- 
sequenlly  separated  by  tbe  process  just  ^^,',''1*  ,b»'wi'„B~or  ilT'm.! 
described.  "■"   a.  c.Tirj.f.n,ii«T,rfn.ii,. 

The  separation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis    ,,«,  ^^k  of  poriionni  •». 
from  the  peritoneum  is  usually  completed 

in  tbe  human  subject  before  birth.     But  sometimes  it  fails  to  take 
36 
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plaoe  at  tlie  proper  time,  and  the  tnt«Btme  is  tben  apt  to  protnide 
into  the  scrotum,  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord,  giviog  rise,  in  this 
way,  to  a  amgmital  inguinal  hernia.  (Fig.  2S2.)  The  parts  impli- 
cated, however,  in  this  malformation,  ban 
still,  as  in  the  case  of  congenital  amlHU- 
cal  hernia,  a  tendency  to  unite  with  eadi 
other  and  obliterate  the  onnatural  open- 
ingB ;  and  if  the  intestine  be  retained  bj 
pressure  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
cicatrization  usually  takes  place  at  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  descent  of  the  testicle,  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  accomplished  by  the  fora- 
ble  traction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  tbs 
gubernaoulum,  as  has  been  described  by 
certain  writers,  bnt  by  a  simple  prooea 
of  growth  taking  place  in  different  part^ 
in  different  directions,  at  successive  periods  of  foetal  life.  The 
gubemaculum,  accordingly,  has  no  proper  function  as  a  moacnlar 
organ,  in  the  human  subject,  but  is  merely  the  anatomical  vestige^ 
or  analogue,  of  a  corresponding  muscle  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals,  where  it  has  really  an  important  function  to  perform.  For 
in  them,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  both  the  gubemaculnm 
and  the  cremaster  remain  l\illy  developed  in  the  adult  condition, 
and  are  then  employed  to  elevate  and  depress  the  testicle,  by  the 
alternate  contraction  of  their  moscular  fibres. 

femak  Organs  of  Oenemlitm. — At  an  early  period,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  the  ovaries  have  the  same  external  appearance, 
and  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  abdomen,  as  the  testiclee  in  the 
opposite  sex.  The  descent  of  the  ovaries  also  takes  place,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  descent  of  the  testicles.  When, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  descent,  they  have  reached  the  level  <^  the 
lower  edge  of  the  kidneys,  a  cord,  analogous  to  the  gubernaculum, 
may  be  seen  proceeding  from  their  lower  extremity,  crossing  the 
efferent  duct  on  each  side,  and  passing  downward,  to  be  attached 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the  situation  of  the  inguinal  riog 
That  part  of  the  duct  situated  outeide  the  crossing  of  this  cord, 
become)  afterward  convoluted,  and  is  converted  into  the  FaUopiiat 
itibe;  while  that  part  which  is  inside  the  same  point,  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  tilerua.    The  upper  portion  of  the  cord  itself  becomes 
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the  Uffoment  of  the  ovary;  its  lower  portion,  the  round  ligament  of  the 
tUerui. 

Aft  the  ovaries  continue  their  descent,  they  pass  below  and  be- 
hind the  Fallopian  tubes,  which  necessarily  perform  at  the  same 
time  a  movement  of  rotation,  from  before  backward  and  from 
above  downward ;  the  whole,  together  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovaries  and  the  round  ligaments,  being  enveloped  in  double  folds 
of  peritoneum,  which  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the  parts  them- 
selves, and  constitute  finally  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  tUerua, 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  Wolffian  bodies  in  the  female  is  always  the  space 
between  the  ovaries  and  the  Fallopian  tubes;  for  the  Wolffian  bodies 
accompany  the  ovaries  in  their  descent,  just  as,  in  the  male,  they 
accompany  the  testicles.  As  these  bodies  now  become  gradually 
atrophied,  their  glandular  structure  disappears  altogether;  but 
their  bloodvessels,  in  many  instances,  remain  as  a  convoluted  vas- 
cular plexus,  occupying  the  situation  above  mentioned.  The 
Wolffian  bodies  may  therefore  be  said,  in  these  instances,  to  un- 
dergo a  kind  of  vascular  degeneration.  This  peculiar  degeneration 
18  quite  evident  in  the  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  foetal  pig,  some  time 
before  the  organs  have  entirely  lost  their  original  form.  In  the 
cow,  a  collection  of  convoluted  bloodvessels  may  be  seen,  even  in 
the  adult  condition,  near  the  edge  of  the  ovary  and  between  the 
two  folds  of  peritoneum  forming  the  broad  ligament.  These  are 
undoubtedly  vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  which  have  under- 
gone the  vascular  degeneration  above  described. 

While  the  above  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  adjacent  organs, 
the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  uterus  fuse  with  each  other  more  and 
more  upon  the  median  line,  and  become  covered  with  an  exces- 
sively developed  layer  of  muscular  fibres.  In  the  lower  animals, 
the  uterus  remains  divided  at  its  upper  portion,  running  out  into 
two  long  conical  tubes  or  cornua  (Fig.  165),  presenting  the  form 
known  as  the  uterus  bicomis.  In  the  human  subject,  however,  the 
fusion  of  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  organ  is  nearly  complete ; 
80  that  the  uterus  presents  externally  a  rounded,  but  somewhat 
flattened  and  triangular  figure  (Fig.  166),  with  the  ligaments  of  the 
ovary  and  the  round  ligaments  passing  off  from  its  superior  angles. 
But,  internally,  the  cavity  of  the  organ  still  presents  a  strongly 
marked  triangular  form,  the  vestige  of  its  original  division. 

Occasionally  the  human  uterus,  even  in  the  adult  condition,  re- 
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mains  divided  into  two  lateral  portions  by  a  vertical  aeptam,  which 
runs  from  the  middle  of  its  fundus  downward  toward  the  od  in- 
ternum. This  septum  may  even  be  accompanied  by  a  partial 
external  division  of  the  organ,  corresponding  with  it  in  direction, 
and  producing  the  malformation  known  as  "uterus  bicomis,"  or 
"  double  uterus." 

The  OS  internum  and  os  externum  are  produced  by  partial  con- 
strictions of  the  original  generative  passage;  and  the  anatomical 
distinctions  between  the  body  of  the  uterus,  the  cervix  and  the 
vagina  are  produced  by  the  different  development  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  tunic  in  its  corresponding  portions. 
During  foetal  life,  however,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  grows  much 
faster  than  its  body ;  so  that,  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  entire  or- 
gan is  very  far  from  presenting  the  form  which  it  exhibits  in  the 
adult  condition.  In  the  human  foetus  at  term,  the  cervix  uteri 
constitutes  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  organ; 
while  the  body  forms  but  little  over  one-third.  The  cervix,  at 
this  time,  is  also  much  larger  in  diameter  than  the  body ;  so  thnt 
the  whole  organ  presents  a  tapering  form  from  below  upward. 
The  arbor  vitas  uterina  of  the  cervix  is  at  birth  very  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  is  also  thrown  into 
three  or  four  folds  which  radiate  upward  from  the  os  internum. 
The  cavity  of  the  cervix  is  filled  with  a  transparent  semi-solid 
mucus. 

The  position  of  the  uterus  at  birth  is  also  different  from  that 
which  it  assumes  in  adult  life;  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  organ 
being  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity passing  below  that  point  only  by  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  also  slightly  anteflexed  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and 
cervix.  Aflter  birth,  the  uterus,  together  with  its  appendages,  con- 
tinues to  descend;  until,  at  the  period  of  puberty,  its  fundus  is 
situated  just  below  the  level  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  ovaries  at  birth  are  narrow  and  elongated  in  form.  They 
contain  at  this  time  an  abundance  of  eggs;  each  inclosed  in  a 
Graafian  follicle,  and  averaging  gj ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
vitellus,  however,  is  imperfectly  formed  in  most  of  them,  and  in 
some  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  The  Graafian  follicle  at  this 
period  envelopes  each  egg  closely,  there  being  nothing  between  its 
internal  surface  and  the  exterior  of  the  egg,  excepting  the  thin 
layer  of  cells  forming  the  "membrana  granulosa."     Inside  this 
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]  tyer  is  to  be  seen  the  germinative  vesicle,  with  the  germi native 
Hpot,  surrounded  by  a  faintly  granular  vitellus,  more  or  less 
abundant  in  different  parts.  Some  of  the  Graafian  follicles  con- 
taining eggs  are  as  large  as  ^ J^r  ^^  ^^  inch;  others  as  small  as  tv'st* 
I  n  the  very  smallest,  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa  appear 
to  fill  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  follicle,  and  no  vitellus  or  germina- 
tive vesicle  is  to  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CIRCULATORT  APPARATUS. 

There  are  three  distinct  forms  or  phases  of  development  assumed 
by  the  circulatory  system  during  difiereut  periods  of  life.  These 
different  forms  of  the  circulation  are  intimately  connected  with  tbe 
manner  in  which  nutrition  and  respiration,  or  the  renovation  of  tbe 
blood,  are  accomplished  at  different  epochs;  and  they  follow  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  development,  as  different  organs  are  em- 
ployed in  turn  to  accomplish  the  above  functions.  The  first  form 
is  that  of  the  vitelline  circulation^  which  exists  at  a  period  when  the 
vitellus,  or  the  umbilical  vesicle,  is  the  sole  source  of  nutrition  for 
the  foetus.  The  second  is  the  placental  circulcUian^  which  lasts 
through  the  greater  part  of  foetal  life,  and  is  characterized  by  tbe 
existence  of  the  placenta ;  and  the  third  is  the  complete  or  adult 
circulation^  in  which  the  renovation  and  nutrition  of  the  blood  are 
provided  for  by  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal  canal. 

Firstj  or  Vitelline  Circulation, — It  has  already  been  shown  in  a 
previous  chapter,  that  when  the  body  of  the  embryo  has  begun  to 
be  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  blastodermic  membrane,  a  number 
of  bloodvessels  shoot  out  from  its  sides,  and  ramify  over  the 
remainder  of  the  vitelline  sac,  forming,  by  their  inosculation,  an 
abundant  vascular  plexus.  The  area  occupied  by  this  plexus  in  the 
blastodermic  membrane  around  the  foetus  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
**  area  vasculosa."  In  the  egg  of  the  fowl  (Fig.  233),  the  plexus  is 
limited,  on  its  external  border,  by  a  terminal  vein  or  sinus — the 
*'sinua  terminalis'* ;  and  the  blood  of  the  embryo,  after  circulating 
thsough  the  capillaries  of  the  plexus,  returns  by  several  venous 
branches,  the  two  largest  of  which  enter  the  body  near  its  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities.  The  area  vasculosa  is,  accordingly,  a 
vascular  appendage  to  the  circulatory  apparatus  of  the  embryo^ 
spread  out  over  the  surface  of  the  vitellus  for  the  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing from  it  the  nutritious  material  requisite  for  the  growth  of  tbe 
newly-formed  tissues.     In  the  egg  of  the  fish  (Fig.'284),  the  princi- 
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pal  vmn  la  Ken  paflsing  up  id  front  underneath  the  head ;  while  the 
arteries  emerge  all  aloug  the  lateral  edges  of  the  body.  The  eutire 
ritdlufl,  in  this  way,  becomes  covered  with  an  abundant  vascular 
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network,  connected  with  the  internal  circnlatio 
arteries  and  veins. 

Yery  soon,  as  the  embryo  and  the  entire  egg  increase  in  sizp, 
there  are  two  arteries  and  two  veins  which  become 
larger  than  the  others,  and  which  subsequently 
do  the  whole  work  of  conveying  the  blood  of 
the  fcetus  to  and  from  the  area  vasculosa.  These 
two  arteries  emerge  from  the  lateral  edges  of 
the  fcetus,  on  the  right  and  left  sides ;  while  the 
two  veins  re-enter  at  about  the  same  point,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  them.  These  four  vessels  are 
then   termed  the  omphah-meaenieri:  arteriea  and      ibbo»fh»(Jm- 

The  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  apparatus 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  foetus,  at  this  time,  is  as  follows: 
The  heart  is  situated  on  the  median  line,  jnst  beneath  the  head  and 
in  front  of  the  cesophagus.  It  receives  at  its  lower  extremity  the 
trunks  of  the  two  omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  and  at  its  upper 
extremity  divides  into  two  vessels,  which,  arching  over  backward, 
attain  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  then  run 
from  above  downward  along  the  spine,  quite  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  fcetus.  These  arteries  are  called  the  wrtebral 
arteries,  on  account  of  their  course  and  situation  running  parallel 
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with  the  vertebral  column.  They  give  of^  throughoat  their  conne, 
many  small  lateral  branches,  which  supply  the  body  of  the  fcetoa, 
and  also  two  larger  branches — the  omphalo-meseuteric  arteries— 
which  pass  out,  as  above  described,  into  the  area  vasculosa.  The 
two  vertebral  arteries  remain  separate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
but  soon  fuse  with  each  other  s  little  below  the  level  of  the  heart: 
so  that,  below  this  point,  there  remains  afterward  but  one  lai^ 
artery,  the  abdominal  aorta,  running  from  above  downward  along 
the  median  line,  giving  oCT  the  omphalo-mesenterio  arteries  to  the 
area  vasculosa,  and  supplying  smaller  branches  to  the  body,  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  the  other  organs  of  the  roetaa. 

The  above  description  shows  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  first 
or  vitelline  circulation.  A  change,  however,  now  begins  to  take 
place,  by  which  the  vitellus  is  superseded,  as  an  organ  of  nutri^ou, 
by  the  placenta,  which  takes  its  place;  and  the  second  or  placental 
circulation  beoomes  established  in  the  foUoiring  manner:  — 

Second  Circulation, — After  the  umbilical  vesicle  has  been  formed 
hy  the  process  already  described,  a  part  of  the  vitellus  remains 
included  in  it,  while  the  rest  is  retained  in  the  abdomen  and  inclosed 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  As  these 
two  organs  (umbilical  vesicle  and 
intestine)  are  originally  parts  of 
the  same  vitelline  sac,  they  remain 
supplied  by  the  same  vascular 
system,  viz:  the  omphalo-mesen- 
teric  vessels.  Those  which  remain 
within  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus 
supply  the  mesentery  and  intes- 
tine; but  the  larger  trunks  pass 
outward,  and  ramify  upon  the 
walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 
(Fig.  285.)  At  first,  there  are, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
two  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries 
emerging  from  the  body,  and  two 
omphalo-mesenteric  veins  return- 
ing to  it ;  but  soon  afterward,  the  two  arteries  are  replaced  by  a 
common  trunk,  while  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  two  veins- 
Subsequently,  therefore,  there  remains  but  a  single  artery  and  a 
single  vein,  connecting  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the 
vitelline  circulation. 
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Tfao  veasela  belonging  to  thia  system  are  therefore  called  the 
omphalo^mesecteric  vessels,  because  a  part  of  them  (omphalic  ves- 
mIs)  pass  outward,  by  the  umbilicus,  ur  "  omphalos,"  to  the  umbili- 
val  veaicle,  while  the  remainder  (mesenteric  vessels)  ramify  upon 
the  mesentery  and  the  intestine. 

At  first,  the  circulation  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  the  intestine;  and  the  omphalic  artery  and  vein 
appear  accordingly  as  large  trunks,  of  which  the  mesenteric  ves- 
sels are  simply  small  branches.  (Fig.  2S5.)  Anerward,  however, 
the  intestine  rapidly  enlarges,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  proportions  existing  between  the  two  sets  of  vessels 
are  therefore  reversed.  (Fig.  23t}.)    The  mesenteric  vessels  then 
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come  to  be  the  principal  trunks,  while  the  omphalic  vessels  are 
umpty  minute  branches,  running  out  along  the  slender  cord  of  the 
umbilical  vesicle,  and  ramifying  in  a  few  scanty  twigs  upon  its 
surface. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  allantois  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  from 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  which,  carrying  with  it  two 
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arteries  and  two  veins,  passes  out  by  the  anterior  opening  of  the 
body,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  external  membrane  of  the  egg. 
The  arteries  of  the  allantois,  which  are  termed  the  umbilical  arle- 
ries,  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta;  the  umbi- 
lical veins,  on  the  other  hand,  join  the  mesenteric  veins,  and  empty 
with  them  into  the  venous  extremitv  of  the  heart  As  the  umbi- 
lical  vesicle  diminishes,  the  allantois  enlarges ;  and  the  latter  soon 
becomes  converted,  in  the  human  subject,  into  a  vascular  chorion, 
a  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  placenta.  (Fig. 
286.)  As  the  placenta  soon  becomes  the  only  source  of  nutrition 
for  the  foetus,  its  vessels  are  at  the  same  time  very  much  increased 
in  size,  and  preponderate  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  cii-culatory 
system.  During  the  early  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  placenta, 
there  are,  as  we  have  stated  above,  two  umbilical  arteries  and  two 
umbilical  veins.  But  subsequently  one  of  the  veins  disappears,  and 
the  whole  of  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  body  of  the  foetus  by  the 
other,  which  becomes  enlarged  in  proportion.  For  a  long  time 
previous  to  birth,  therefore,  there  are  in  the  umbilical  cord  two 
umbilical  arteries,  and  but  a  single  umbilical  vein. 

Such  is  the  second,  or  placental  circulation.  It  is  exchanged,  at 
the  period  of  birth,  for  the  third  or  aduU  circulation,  in  which  the 
blood  which  had  previously  circulated  through  the  placenta,  is 
diverted  to  the  lungs  and  the  intestine.  These  are  the  organs 
upon  which  the  whole  system  afterward  depends  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  renovation  of  the  blood. 

During  the  occurrence  of  the  above  changes,  certain  other  altera- 
tions take  place  in  the  arterial  and  venous  systems,  which  will  now 
require  to  be  described  by  themselves. 

Development  of  the  Arterial  System. — At  an  early  period  of  deve- 
lopment, as  we  have  shown  above,  the  principal  arteries  pass  off 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  in  two  arches,  which  curve 
backward  on  each  side,  from  the  front  of  the  body  toward  the  ver- 
tebral column,  after  which  they  again  become  longitudinal  in  direc- 
tion, and  receive  the  name  of  "vertebral  arteries."  Very  soon 
these  arches  divide  successively  into  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
secondary  arches,  placed  one  above  the  other,  along  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  (Fig.  237.)  These  are  termed  the  cervical  arehcB.  In  the 
fish,  these  cervical  arches  remain  permanent,  and  give  off  from  their 
convex  borders  the  branchial  arteries,  in  the  form  of  vascular  tufts, 
to  the  gills  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  but  in  the  human  subject  and 
the  quadrupeds,  the  branchial  tufts  are  never  developed,  and  the 
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eerrical  arobes,  as  well  as  the  trunks  with  which  they  are  con- 
neoted,  become  modified  by  the  progress  of  development  in  the 
flawing  m&nner : — 


Hg.  237. 


•bawini  (ba  kwrt  (I),  wllb  Ita  Kru  tun 
la|  HtnUI  tnnki.  ilrlBf  oK  sn  tub  i 

tartatoal  aMnltii  [1, 1).  Tht  Ttrtcbril  • 
ilM  mall*  b*law  ili«   hurt  lo   rarm 


ng.  236. 


>nh,  vhlcb  dU. 


The  two  ascending  arterial  trunks  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  from  which  the  cervical  aruhes  are  given  off,  become  con- 
Terted  into  the  carotids.  (Fig  238,  i,  i.)  The  6Kb,  or  ai>permoet 
cervical  arcb,  remains  at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  the  inosculation, 
throagb  the  circle  of  Willis,  between  the  internal  carotids  and  the 
builar  artery,  which  is  produced  by  the  naion  of  the  two  verte- 
bnls.  The  next,  or  fourth  cervical  arcb,  may  be  recognized  in  an 
inuflcalation  which  is  said  to  be  very  constant  between  the  superior 
thyroid  arteries,  branches  of  the  carotids,  and  the  inferior  thyroids, 
which  come  from  the  subclavians  at  nearly  the  same  point  fVom 
which  the  vertebrals  are  given  off.  The  next,  or  third  cervical  arch 
remains  on  each  side,  as  the  subclavian  artery  (t,  *).  This  vessel, 
thoQgh  at  first  a  mere  branch  of  communication  between  the  caro- 
tid and  the  vertebral,  has  now  increased  in  size  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  has  become  the  principal  trunk,  from  which  the  vertebral 
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itself  is  given  off  as  a  small  branch.  Immediately  below  this  point 
of  intersection,  also,  the  vertebral  artery  diminishes  very  much  io 
its  relative  size,  loses  its  connection  with  the  abdominal  aorta,  and 
supplies  only  the  first  two  intercostal  spaces,  under  the  name  of  the 
superior  intercostal  artery  (4, 4).  The  second  cervical  arch  becomes 
altered  in  a  very  different  manner  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  On 
the  lefl  side,  it  becomes  enormously  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  ofl^  as 
secondary  branches,  all  the  other  arterial  trunks  which  have  been 
described,  and  is  converted  in  this  manner  into  the  arch  cf  the 
aorta  (s).  On  the  right  side,  however,  the  corresponding  arch  (•), 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller,  and  at  last  altogether  disappears;  so 
that,  finally,  we  have  only  a  single  aortic  arch,  projecting  to  the 
Ijft  of  the  median  line,  and  continuous  with  the  thoracic  and  abdo- 
minal aorta. 

The  first  cervical  arch  remains  during  foetal  life  upon  the  right 
side,  as  the  "  ductus  arteriosus,"  presently  to  be  described.  In  the 
adult  condition,  however,  it  has  disappeared  equally  upon  the  right 
and  left  sides.  In  this  way  the  permanent  condition  of  the  arterial 
circulation  is  gradually  established  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

Corresponding  changes  take  place,  however,  during  the  same 
time,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Here  the  abdominal  aorta 
runs  undivided,  upon  the  median  line,  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
spinal  column;  giving  off  on  each  side  successive  lateral  branches, 
which  supply  the  intestine  and  the  parietes  of  the  body.  When 
the  allantois  begins  to  be  developed,  two  of  these  lateral  branches 
accompany  it,  and  become  consequently  the  umbilical  arteries. 
These  two  vessels  increase  so  rapidly  in  size,  that  they  soon  appear 
as  divisions  of  the  aortic  trunk  ;  while  the  original  continuation  of 
this  trunk,  running  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  column,  appears  only 
as  a  small  branch  given  off  at  the  point  of  bifurcation.  When  the 
lower  limbs  begin  to  be  developed,  they  are  supplied  by  two  small 
branches,  given  off  from  the  umbilical  arteries  near  their  origin. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pelvis  and  posterior  extremities  are  but 
slightly  developed.  Subsequently,  however,  they  grow  more 
rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  arteries 
which  supply  them  increase  in  a  corresponding  manner.  That 
portion  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  lying  between  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  branches  going  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, becomes  the  common  iliacs,  which  in  their  turn  afterward 
divide  into  the  umbilical  arteries  proper,  and  the  femorals.  Sub- 
sequently,  by   the   continued    growth   of  the   pelvis  and   lower 
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extremities,  the  relative  size  of  their  vessels  is  still  further  in- 
creased ;  and  at  last  the  arterial  system  in  this  part  of  the  body 
asromes  the  arrangement  which  belongs  to  the  latter  periods  of 
gestation.  The  aorta  divides,  as  before,  into  the  two  common  iliacs. 
These  also  divide  into  the  external  iliacs,  supplying  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  the  internal  iliacs,  supplying  the  pelvis;  and  this) 
division  is  so  placed  that  the  umbilical  or  hypogastric  arteries  arise 
from  the  internal  iliacs,  of  which  they  now  appear  to  be  secondary 
branches. 

After  the  birth  of  the  foetus  and  the  separation  of  the  placentn, 
the  hypogastric  arteries  become  partially  atrophied,  and  are  con- 
verted, in  the  adult  condition,  into  solid,  rounded  cords,  running 
upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  Their  lower  portion,  however, 
remains  pervious,  and  gives  ofif  arteries  supplying  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  obliterated  hypogastric  arteries,  therefore,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  original  umbilical  or  allantoic  arteries,  run  upward 
from  the  internal  iliacs  along  the  sides  of  the  urinary  bladder,  which 
is  the  remnant  of  the  original  allantois  itself.  The  terminal  con- 
tinuation of  the  original  abdominal  aorta,  is  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which,  in  the  adult,  runs  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  supplying  branches  to  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  sacriil 
uerves. 

Development  of  the  Venous  System. — According 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Coste,  the  venous  system 
at  first  presents  the  same  simplicity  and  symmetry 
with  the  arterial.  The  principal  veins  of  the 
body  consist  of  two  long  venous  trunks,  the  ver- 
Ubral  veins  (Fig.  289),  which  run  along  the  sides 
of  the  spinal  olumn,  parallel  with  the  vertebral 
arteries.  They  receive  in  succession  all  the  inter- 
costal veins,  and  empty  into  the  heart  by  two 
lateral  trunks  of  equal  size,  the  canals  of  Ouvier. 
When  the  inferior  extremities  become  developed, 
their  two  veins,  returning  from  below,  join  the 
vertebral  veins  near  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
body ;  and,  crossing  them,  afterward  unite  with 
each  other,  thus  constituting  another  vein  of  new 
formation  (Fig.  240,  a),  which  runs  upward  a  little  Barijeondittnnorvit. 
to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  empties  by    ^'X^'^l'^V^T' 

o  1  r  J      ing  (he  vertebral  veiut 

itself  into  the  lower  extremity  of  the  heart.    The   emptying  imo  the  heart 
two  branches,  by  means  of  which  the  veins  of  thV^L«T"fVu7ior/' 


Fig  239. 
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ng.  240.  the  lower  extremitieB  thus  onite,  beoooie  kfkar 

ward,  by  eDl&rgement,  the  oommoD  iliae  tnm; 
while  tbe  single  traok  (a)  resuUtDg  from  tbeir 
union  becomes  the  vena  cava  inferior.  Sofaw- 
quently,  the  vena  cava  inferior  becwmes  Terj 
much  larger  than  the  vertebral  veins;  and  iM 
two  branches  of  bifurcation  are  afterward  re- 
presented by  the  two  iliacs. 

Above  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  vertebnl 
and  intercostal  veins  retain  tbeir  relative  size 
until  the  development  of  the  superior  extremi* 
ties  has  commenced.  Then  two  of  the  inter 
costal  veins  increase  in  diameter  (Fig.  240}^  and 
become  converted  into  the  right  and  left  snb- 
davians ;  while  those  portions  of  tbe  vertebral 
veins  situated  above  the  subclavians  becooM 
the  right  and  left  jugulars.  Just  below  the 
junction  of  tbe  jagnlars  with  the  subclavian!, 
a  small  braDch  of  comronnioation  now  appeua 
between  the  two  vertebrals  (Fig.  240,  (),  pass- 
ing over  from  left  to  right,  and  emptying  into 
the  right  vertebral  rein  a  little  above  the  lerd 
of  the  heart;  so  that  a  part  of  the  blood  coming 
from  the  left  side  of  tbe  head,  and  the  left  uppw 
extremity,  still  passes  down  the  left  vertebral 
vein  to  the  heart  upon  its  own  side,  while  a  put 
crosses  over  by  tbe  communicating  branch  (i), 
and  is  finally  conveyed  to  tbe  heart  by  the 
right  descending  vertebral.  Soon  afterward,  this 
branch  of  communication  enlarges  so  rapidly 
that  it  preponderates  altogether  over  the  left 
superior  vertebral  vein,  from  which  it  ori- 
ginated (Fig.  241),  and,  serving  then  to  convey 
all  tbe  blood  coming  from  the  left  side  of  the 
head  and  left  upper  extremity  over  to  the  right 
Ride  above  tbe  heart,  it  becomes  the  left  vma 
innominata. 

On  the  left  side,  that  portion  of  the  saperior 
vertebral  vein,  which  is  below  the  subclaviaa, 
remains  as  a  small  branch  of  the  vena  innomi 
nato,  receiving  the  six  or  seven  upper  interooetal 
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veiiu;  while  on  the  right  side  it  becomes  excessively  enUrged, 
reoeiTiDg  the  blood  of  both  jugulars  and  Ixdh  subclaTians,  and  is 
oonverted  into  the  vena  cava  ntperior. 

The  led  canal  of  Cuvier,  by  which  the  lefi  vertebral  vein  nt  first 
oominnnioates  with  the  heart,  subsequently  becomes  atrophied  and 
dia^tpeara;  while  on  the  right  side  it  becomes  excessively  enlarged, 
and  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vena  cava  superior. 

The  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavee,  accordingly,  do  not  cor- 
reapond  with  each  other  so  far  as  regards  their 
mode  of  origin,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
analc^us  veins.  For  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  one  of  the  original  vertebral  veins;  while 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  a  totally  distinct  vein, 
of  new  formation,  resulting  from  the  union  of 
tbe  two  lateral  trunks  coming  from  the  infe- 
rior extremities. 

The  remainder  of  the  vertebral  veins  finally 
MBume  the  condition  shown  in  Fig.  242,  which 
ia  tbe  complete  or  adult  form  of  the  venous 
droulation.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
tbe  vertebral  veins  send  inward  small  trans- 
verae  branches,  which  communicate  with  the 
vena  cava  inferior,  between  the  points  at  which 
they  receive  the  intercostal  veins.  These 
branches  of  communication,  by  increasing  in 
size,  become  the  lun^r  veins  (tX  which,  in  tbe 
adult  condition,  communicate  with  each  other 
by  arched  branchea,  a  short  distance  to  the  side  ' 
of  the  vena  cava.  Above  the  level  of  the  ttt..iipirto'r~i3.'jiifnur 
Ismbar  arches,  the  vertebral  veins  retain  their  "*"■■  *■*■  Hnbei.»t»BTrtB.. 
origioal  direction.  That  upon  the  right  side  iiiu>eii»  7.  Lnnbuniu. 
still  receives  all  tbe  right  intercostal  veins,  and  ^,^*°*  "''^la"*',^^  ^ 
becomes  the  vena  azyjot  major  (e).  It  also  pcrior  luiTrmiiii  ma. 
receives  a  small  branch  of  communication  from 
its  fellow  of  the  left  side  (Fig.  241,  c),  and  this  branch  soon  enlarges 
to  sncb  an  extent  as  to  bring  over  to  the  vena  azygos  major  all  tbe 
blood  of  the  five  or  six  lower  intercostal  veins  of  the  led  side, 
becoming,  in  this  way,  the  vena  axygoa  minor  (>).  The  six  or  seven 
upper  intercostal  veins  on  the  left  side  etill  empty,  as  before,  into 
their  own  vertebral  vein  (lo),  which,  joining  the  left  vena  iunomi- 
nata  above,  is  known  as  the  superior  tnlficoslal  vein.    The  left  canal 
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of  Cuvier  has  by  this  time  entirely  disappeared;  so  that  all  the 
venous  blood  now  enters  the  heart  by  the  superior  or  the  inferior 
vena  cava.  But  the  original  vertebral  veins  are  still  oontinaons 
throughout,  though  very  much  diminished  in  size  at  certain  pcHnts; 
since  both  the  greater  and  lesser  azygous  veins  inosculate  bdow 
with  the  superior  lumbar  veins,  and  the  superior  intercostal  vein 
also  inosculates  below  with  the  lesser  azygous,  just  before  it  passes 
over  to  the  right  side. 

There  are  still  two  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  deve* 
lopment  of  which  presents  peculiarities  sufficiently  important  to 
be  described  by  themselves.    These  are,  first,  the  liver  and  the 
ductus  venosus,  and  secondly,  the  heart,  with  the  ductus  arteriosus 
Development  of  the  Hepatic  GirculcUion  and  the  Dttctus  Vencms.-^ 
The  liver  appears  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  as  a  mass  of  glandular  and  vascular  tissue,  which  is  deve- 
loped around  the  upper  portion  of  the  om- 
Fig.  243.  phalo-mesenteric  vein,  just  below  its  termi- 

nation in  the  heart.  (Fig.  243.)    As  soon  as 
the  organ  has  attained  a  considerable  size, 
the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  (i)  breaks  up  in 
its  interior  into  a  capillary  plexus,  the  vessels 
of  which  unite  again  into  venous  trunks,  and 
so  convey  the  blood  finally  to  the   heart. 
The  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  below  the  liver 
Early  form  of  hbpatic     then  bccomcs  thc^rto^  mf)/  while  above  the 
lo  me^jnteric  vein.  2.  H.pa-      "^cr,  and  bctwecn  that  organ  and  the  heart, 
tic  vein.  3.  Heart.  The  dotted      Jt  reccivcs  thc  name  of  the  hepcUic  vein  (i\ 

line  shown  the  nituation   of        -_,       ..  j*        1       •  1  •       •  ••     » 

the  future  umbilical  rein.         Thc  li  vcr,  accordingly,  IS  at  this  time  supplied 

with  blood  entirely  by  the  portal  vein,  com- 
ing from  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  intestine;  and  all  the  blood 
derived  from  this  source  must  pass  through  the  hepatic  circulation 
before  reaching  the  venous  extremity  of  the  heart. 

But  soon  afterward  the  allantois  makes  its  appearance,  and  be- 
comes rapidly  developed  into  the  placenta ;  and  the  umbilical  vein 
coming  from  it  joins  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  and  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  capillary 
plexus.  As  the  umbilical  vesicle,  however,  becomes  atrophi^,  and 
the  intestine  also  remains  inactive,  while  the  placenta  increases  in 
size  and  in  functional  importance,  a  time  soon  arrives  when  the 
liver  receives  more  blood  by  the  umbilical  vein  than  by  the  portal 
vein.  (Fig.  244.)     The  umbilical  vein  then  passes  into  the  liver  at 
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the  longitadiaal  fissure,  and  supplies  the  left  lobe  eotirel;  with  its 
own  branches.  To  the  right  it  sends  off  a  large  brauoh  of  com- 
moBioation,  which  opens  into  the  portal  vein,  and  partially  supplies 
the  nght  lobe  with  umbilical  blood.  The  liver  is  thus  supplied 
with  blood  from  two  diEferent  sources,  the 
most  abundant  of  which  is  the  umbilical  Fig-  244. 

▼ein  i  and  all  the  blood  eDteriog  the  liver 
circulates,  as  before,  through  its  capillary 
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Bat  we  have  already  seen  that  the  liver 
is  much  larger  io  proportion  to  the  entire 
body  at  an  early  period  of  foetal  life  than 
in  the  later  months.  In  the  foetal  pig, 
when  very  young,  it  amounts  to  nearly 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body;  but  before  birth  it  dimiuishes  to 
seven,  six,  and  even  three  or  four  per  cent 

For  some  time,  therefore,  previous  to  birth,  there  is  much  more 
blood  returned  from  the  placenta  than  is  required  for  the  capillary 
curonlation  of  the  liver.  Accordingly,  a  vascular  duct  or  canal  is 
formed  in  its  interior,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  placental  blood  is 
carried  directly  through  the  organ, 
and  conveyed  to  the  heart  without 
having  passed  through  the  hepatic 
capillaries.  This  duct  is  called  the 
Duaut  venonu. 

The  ductus  venosus  is  formed  by  a 
gradual  dilatation  of  one  of  the  he- 
patic capillaries  at  (•)  (Fig.  245), 
which,  enlarging  excessively,  be- 
comes at  last  converted  into  a  wide 
canal,  or  branch  of  communication, 
passing  directly  from  the  umbilical 
vein  below  to  the  hepatic  vein  above. 
The  oiroulation  through   the   liver,      HirATtc  ciBcckiTias  dDriB«  uu 

.1  .    It.   «_     1      -  f  11  .       Itr  pitrt  ot  fatil  lift- — 1.  PorEkL  tsId.    I 

thus  establishea,  is  as  follows:  A  urabiii«i rrtn.  s,  LefibraKhofmBbin- 
certain  quantity  of  venous  blood  still  «*!  ••>"■  *■  Wfhi  brmnch  ot  mnbiiieu 
enters  through  the  portal  vein  (i),  »^^'  "'"  "'""■'■■  "^ 
and  circulates  in  a  part  of  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  right  lobe.  The  umbilical  vein  (a),  bringing  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  blood,  enters  the  liver  also,  a  little  to  the 
87 
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left,  and  tbe  blood  which  it  contains  divides  into  three  priiieiial 
streams.  One  of  them  passes  through  the  teft  branch  (■)  into  the 
oapillaries  of  the  left  lobe ;  another  tarns  off  through  the  right 
branch  («),  Mid,  joining  the  blood  of  the  portal  Tein,  cirealatei 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  right  lobe ;  while  the  third  passM 
directly  onward  through  the  venoos  doct  (•),  and  reaches  the  b»- 
patic  vein  without  having  paaaed  through  any  part  of  the  captllaij 
plexua 

This  condition  of  the  hepatic  circulation  ountinuea  until  birth. 
At  that  time,  two  important  changes  take  place.  First,  the  pla- 
cental circulation  is  altogether  cut  off;  and  8eooDdl7,a  much  larger 
quantity  of  blood  than  before  begins  to  circulate  through  the  Innga 
and  the  intestine.  The  superabundance  of  blood,  previoualy  ooming 
tmn  the  placenta,  is  now  diverted  into  the  lungs;  while  the  intea- 
tinal  canal,  entering  upon  the  active  performance  of  its  functiou, 
beoomea  the  sole  source  of  supply  for  the  hepatic  venous  blood. 
The  following  changes,  therefore,  take  place  at  birth  in  the  resaela 
of  the  liver.  (Fig.  216.)  First,  the  umbilical  vein  shrivela  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  solid  roanded  cord  {»).  This  cord  may 
be  seen,  in  the  adult  condition,  running  from  the  internal  sur&oe  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  at  the  umbilicus,  to  the  longitudinal  fissure  of 
the  liver.  It  is  then  known  under  the 
name  of  the  round  Ugatntnt.  Secondly, 
the  ductus  venosua  also  becomes  ob- 
literated, and  converted  into  a  fibiou 
cord.  Thirdly,  the  blood  entering  the 
liver  by  the  portal  vein  (t),  paaaee  off 
by  its  right  branch,  as  before,  to  the 
|C\  right  lobe.  But  in  the  branch  (4^  the 
/  /  course  of  the  blood  is  reversed.  This 
was  formerly  the  right  branch  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  ite  blood  passing  in  • 
direction  from  \e(t  to  right.  It  now 
becomes  the  left  branch  of  the  portal 
,'  vein;  and  its  blood  passes  from  right 
iBbiiuu  nin,  romiiiii  tb«  roaad  iifi  to  left,  to  be  distributed  to  the  capil- 

iHBl:    Ih*  cDnUBDmlgii   of  ihe  doltrd    ,      .  i-i.in.ii- 

i.»  a»q«k  u»  ii..r.i.o»  Ik.  rii«-  !»"«»  of  **>e  left  lobe. 

j«  of  tk*  obiitantcd  dadii  .m«m.      Acoonliug  to  Dr.  Guv,  the  ombili- 

L  nqiMleniL    4.  Lanbruikofporul         ,  i   ,  t         ■  .  i 

,^^  cal  vein  18  completely  closed  at  the 

end  of  the  fifth  day  after  birth. 
Devehpmml  </  the  Eeari,  and  the  Dvxtua  Arterionu. — When  the 
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ambryoDic  circalation  is  first  established,  the  heart  is  a  simple  tubu- 
lar aao  (Fig.  247),  receiving  the  veins  at  its  lower  extremity,  and 
giving  off  the  arterial  trunks  at  its  upper  extremity.  By  the  pro- 
gress of  its  growth,  it  soon  becomes  twisted  upon  itself;  so  that  the 
entrance  of  the  veins,  and  the  exit  of  the  arteries,  come  to  be  placed 
more  nearly  upon  the  same  horizontal  level  (Fig.  248) ;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  veins  (i)  is  behind  and  a  little  below,  while  the  exit 
of  the  arteries  (a)  is  in  front  and  a  little  above.  The  heart  is,  at 
this  time,  a  simple  twisted  tube ;  and  the  blood  passes  through  it 
in  a  single  continuous  stream,  turning  upon  itself  at  the  point  of 
carvature,  and  passing  directly  out  by  the  arterial  orifice. 


Fig.  247. 

2 
V// 


Fig.  248. 
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larllest  form  of  F  (Bt  a  l 
Hbakt.— >1.  Tenons  ox- 
traaltj.  S.  ArterUl  ex- 
trenltj. 


F(BTAL  Hbart,  twUted 
npon  ItMlf. — 1.  Venoni  ex- 
tremity. 2.  ArterUl  ex- 
tremity. 


FcBTAL  Hbart,  dirided 
Into  right  And  left  cariiiee. — 
1.  Venona  extremity.  2. 
ArterUl  extremity.  3,  3. 
Pulmonary  branchee. 


Soon  afterward,  this  single  cardiac  tube  is  divided  into  two  paral- 
lel tubes,  right  and  left,  by  a  longitudinal  partition,  which  grows 
from  the  inner  surface  of  its  walls  and  follows  the  twisted  course 
of  the  organ  itself.  (Fig.  249.)  This  partition,  which  is  indicated 
in  the  figure  by  a  dotted  line,  extends  a  short  distance  into  the 
commencement  of  the  primitive  arterial  trunk,  dividing  it  into  two 
lateral  halves,  one  of  which  is  in  communication  with  the  right  side 
of  the  heart,  the  other  with  the  left. 

About  the  same  time,  the  pulmonary  branches  (a,  a)  are  given 
off  from  each  side  of  the  arterial  trunk  near  its  origin  ;  and  the 
longitudinal  partition,  above  spoken  of,  is  so  placed  that  both  these 
branches  fall  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  are  both,  consequently,  given 
off  from  that  division  of  the  artery  which  is  connected  with  the  right 
side  of  the  heart. 

Very  soon  a  superficial  line  of  demarcation,  or  furrow,  shows 
itself  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  heart,  corresponding  in  situa- 
tion with  the  internal  septum ;  while  at  the  root  of  the  arterial 
trunk,  this  furrow  becomes  much  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  lateral 
portions  of  the  vessel  are  separated  from  each  other  altogether,  in 
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f  aiTAL  Hbabt  still  (kr- 
iher  developed. — ^1.  AorU. 
S.  Palmonarj  arterjr.  S,  3. 
Pnlmooarj  bnnehes.  4. 
Dnetas  arteriotne. 


Fig.  250.  the  immediate  neighborhood  of   the  lieait, 

joining  again,  however,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  branches.  (Fig. 
250.)  It  then  becomes  evident  that  the  left 
lateral  division  of  the  arterial  trunk  is  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  (i);  while  its  right 
lateral  division  is  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  (s),  giving  ofif  the  right  and  left  pulmo- 
nary branches  (a,  s),  at  a  short  distance  from 
its  origin.  That  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
trunk  (4)  which  is  beyond  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  branches,  and  which  communicates  freely  with  the 
aorta,  is  the  Ductus  arteriosus. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  at  first  as  large  as  the  pulmonary  trunk 
itself;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  right 
ventricle,  passes  directly  onward  through  the  arterial  duct,  and 
enters  the  aorta  without  going  to  the  lungs.  But  as  the  lungs 
gradually  become  developed,  they  require  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  the  pulmonary  branches  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  the  ductus  arteriosua  At 
the  termination  of  foetal  life,  in  the  human  subject,  the  ductus 
arteriosus  is  about  as  large  as  either  one  of  the  pulmonary 
branches ;  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  blood,  therefore, 
coming  from  the  right  ventricle  still  passes  onward  to  the  aorta 
without  being  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

But  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  lungs  enter  upon  the  active  per- 
formance of  the  function  of  respiratioD, 
and  immediately  require  a  much  larger 
supply  of  blood.  The  right  and  left 
pulmonary  branches  then  enlarge,  so 
as  to  become  the  two  principal  divis- 
ions of  the  pulmonary  trunk.  (Fig.  251.) 
The  ductus  arteriosus  at  the  same  time 
becomes  contracted  and  shrivelled  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  cavity  is  obliterated ; 
and  it  is  finally  converted  into  an  im- 
bbabt  or  inrxvr,  ihowing  pcrvious,  rouudcd  cord,  which  remains 
*j«pp^».«.r -•;;;;j|_2;'-  untU  adult  life,  running  from  the  point 
terj.  3,  s.  Pnimoiutrj  branches.  4.     of  bifurcatiou  of  thc  pulmouary  artcrj 
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aorta.  The  obliteration  of  the  arterial  duct  is  completei  at  latest, 
by  the  tenth  week  after  birth.  (Gray.) 

The  two  auricles  are  separated  from  the  two  yentrides  by  hori- 
zontal septa  which  grow  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  cardiac 
walls ;  but  these  septa  remaining  incomplete,  the  auriculo- ventricu- 
lar orifices  continue  pervious,  and  allow  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles. 

The  interventricular  septum,  or  that  which  separates  the  two 
ventricles  from  each  other,  is  completed  at  a  very  early  date;  bat 
the  interauricular  septum,  or  that  which  is  situated  between  the 
two  auricles,  remains  incomplete  for  a  long  time,  being  perforated 
by  an  oval-shaped  opening,  the  foramen  ovale,  allowing,  at  this 
situation,  a  free  passage  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
The  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
^ives  rise  to  a  peculiar  crossing  of  the  streams  of  blood  in  passing 
through  the  heart,  which  is  characteristic  of  foetal  life,  and  which 
may  be  described  as  follows : — 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  two  venae,  cave, 
superior  and  inferior,  do  not  open  into  the  auricular  sac  on  the 
same  plane  or  in  the  same  direction ;  for  while  the  superior  vena 
cava  is  situated  anteriorly,  and  is  directed  downward  and  forward, 
the  inferior  is  situated  quite  posteriorly,  and  passes  into  the  auricle 
in  a  direction  from  right  to  left,  and  nearly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  heart  A  nearly  vertical  curtain  or  valve  at  the  same  time 
hangs  downward  behind  the  orifice  of  the  superior  vena  cava  and 
in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior.  This  curtain  is  formed  by 
the  lower  edge  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  is  incomplete  at  this  age,  and  which  terminates 
inferiorly  and  toward  the  right  in  a  crescentic  border,  leaving  at 
that  part  an  oval  opening,  the  foramen  ovale.  The  stream  of  blood, 
coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava,  falls  accordingly  in  front  of 
this  curtain,  and  passes  directly  downward,  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  into  the  right  ventricle.  But  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  being  situated  farther  back  and  directed  transversely,  opens, 
properly  speaking,  not  into  the  right  auricle,  but  into  the  left;  for 
its  stream  of  blood,  falling  behind  the  curtain  above  mentioned, 
passes  across  through  the  foramen  ovale  directly  into  the  cavity  of 
the  left  auricle.  This  direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  coming 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  is  further  secured  by  a  peculiar  mem- 
branous valve,  which  exists  at  this  period,  termed  the  Eustachian 
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valve.  Thia  yalve,  which  is  very  thin  md  tranflparont  (Fig.  252,/), 

ia  attached  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  Ten 

cava,  and  terminates  by  a  creacentic  edge,  directed  toward  the  left; 

the  valve,  in  this  way,  atandiag 

Fig.  202.  >B  an  incomplete  membranont 

partition  between  the  cavity  of 

the  inferior  vena  cava  and  tbu 

of  the  right  aaricle.  A  boogie, 

accordingly,  placed  in  the  io- 

ferior  vena  cava,  as  ahowD  in 

Fig.  262,  lies  natarally  qnite 

behind  the  Eustachian  valve, 

and    paeses  directly  through 

the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left 

auricle. 

The  two  streams  of  blood, 
therefore,  coming  from  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  vense  c&vx, 
cross  each  other  upon  entering 
the  heart.  This  crossing  of  the 
streams  does  not  take  place, 
however,  as    it  is  sometimes 
described,  in  the  cavity  of  the 
right  auricle;  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  and  direc^on 
of  the  two  veins  at  this  period, 
with  regard  to  the  septum  of 
the  auricles,  the  stream  coming  from  the  superior  vena  cava  enters 
the  right  auricle  exclusively,  while  that  from  the  inferior  paases 
almost  directly  into  the  left  auricle. 

It  will  nlflo  be  seen,  by  examining  the  positions  of  the  aorta,  pul- 
monary artery,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  at  this  time,  that  the  arteria 
innominata,  together  with  the  left  carotid  and  left  subclavian,  are 
given  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  before  ita  junction  with  the 
ductus  arterioflue,  and  this  arrangement  causes  the  blood  of  the  two 
venae  cavse,  not  only  to  enter  the  heart  in  different  directions,  hot 
also  to  be  distributed,  after  leaving  the  ventricles,  to  different  parts 
of  the  body.  (Fig.  253  )  For  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
passes  through  the  right  auricle  downward  into  the  right  ventricle, 
thence  through  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ductus  arteriosns,  into 
the  thoracic  aorta,  while  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  enter- 
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ing'  the  left  taride,  pusses  into  the  left  ventricle,  thence  into  the  aroh 
of  the  aorta,  and  is  distribnted  to  the  head  and  upper  extremitiee, 
before  reaching  the  situation  of  the  arterial  duct.  The  two  streanu, 
therefore,  in  passing  through  the  heart,  cross  each  other  hoth  behind 
and  in  fronL  The  venous  blood,  returning  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  by  the  superior 
vena  cava,  passes  through  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  and  the  urobilical  arte- 
ries, to  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  to  the  placenta;  while  that  re- 
tnming  from  the  placenta,  by  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  is  distributed  to 
the  bead  and  upper  extremities, 
through  the  vessels  given  off  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

This  divisioQ  of  the  streams  of 
blood,  during  a  certain  period  of 
fcetal  life,  ia  so  complete  that  Dr. 
John  Reid,'  on  injecting  the  infe  t"  rani.  Hi*»T,-n.  aipanor  t«. 
rior  vena  cava  with  red,  and  the  or  wnw h<i  lu bnuiiH.  <i.'p'aiB.n>rr 
superior   with  yellow,   in   a  seven    '""'■ 

months'  human  fcetus,  found  that  the  red  had  passed  through  the 
foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  and  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  had  filled  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities: 
while  the  yellow  had  passed  into  the  right  rentricle,  pulmonary 
artery,  ductus  arteriosus,  and  thoracic  aorta,  with  only  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  red  at  the  posterior  pan  of  the  right  auricle.  All  the 
brsnchea  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta  were  filled  with  yel- 
low, while  the  whole  of  the  red  had  passed  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
body. 

We  have  repeated  the  above  experiment  several  tiroes  on  the 
foetal  pig,  when  aboutone-half  and  three-quarters  grown,  first  taking 
the  precaution  to  wash  out  the  heart  and  large  vessels  with  a  wa- 
tery injectioDt  immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  foetus  from  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  before  the  blood  had  been  allowed  to  coagu- 
late. The  injections  used  were  blue  for  the  superior  vena  cava, 
•nd  yellow  for  the  inferior.  The  two  syringes  were  managed,  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  right  and  left  hands;  their  nozzles  being 
firmly  held  in  place  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant    When  the 


■  EJiobargh  Uedioal  and  Sargical  Jooroftl,  vol.  xliif.  1S39. 
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points  of  the  syringes  were  introdnoed  into  the  ymm^  at  eqnsl  di» 
tsnoes  from  the  heart,  and  the  two  injections  made  with  equal  fans 
and  rapidity,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  admixture  of  the  odlofs  wfaieh 
took  place  was  so  slight,  that  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  yeUsv 
injection  hsd  passed  into  the  left  anride,  and  nineteen-twentieths  cf 
the  blue  into  the  right  The  pulmonary  artery  and  dnctos  arteriosss 
eontained.a  sfmilar  proportion  of  blue,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  of 
ydlow.  Li  the  thoncio  Mid  abdominal  aorta,  however,  oontraiy  to 
what  was  fonnd  by  Dr.  Beid,  there  was  always  an  admixture  of  the 
two  colors,  generally  in  about  equal  proportions.  This  diserepaasf 
may  be  owing  to  the  smaller  siae  of  the  head  and  upper  extremitisii^ 
in  the  pig,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  human  sulj^ect^  which  would 
prevent  their  receiving  all  the  blood  coming  from  the  left  ventrids; 
or  to  some  diflfarences  in  the  manipulations  of  these  exprnmeoH^ 
in  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  imitate  exactly  the  force  and  m- 
]ridity  of  the  difbrent  currents  of  blood  in  the  living  footna.  The 
above  results^  however,  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  prin- 
cipal iact,  vis.,  that  up  to  an  advanced  stage  of  festal  liiSe,  by  fiff  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  inferior  vena  cava 
passes  through  the  foramen  ovale,  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart; 
while  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  that  coming  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities  passes  into  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  thenee 
outward  by  the  pulmonary  trunk  and  ductus  arteriosus.  Toward 
the  latter  periods  of  gestation,  this  division  of  the  venous  enrrents 
becomes  less  complete,  owing  to  the  three  following  causes: — 

First,  the  lungs  increasing  in  size,  the  two  pulmonary  arteries, 
as  well  as  the  pulmonary  veins,  enlarge  in  proportion;  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  blood,  therefore,  coming  from  the  right  ventricle, 
instead  of  going  onward  through  the  ductus  arteriosua,  passes  to 
the  lungs,  and  returning  thence  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  joins  the  stream  passing  out  by  the  arch  cf 
the  aorta. 

Secondly,  the  Eustachian  valve  diminishes  in  size.  This  valve^ 
which  is  very  large  and  distinct  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
(Fig.  262X  subsequently  becomes  atrophied  to  such  an  extent  that, 
at  the  end  of  gestation,  it  has  altogether  disappeared,  or  is  at  least 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  very  narrow,  almost  imperoeptiUe 
membranous  ridge,  which  can  exert  no  influence  on  the  direction  of 
the  current  of  blood  passing  by  it.  Thus,  the  cavity  of  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava,  at  its  upper  extremity,  ceases  to  be  separated  from 
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that  of  the  right  auricle;  and  a  passage  of  blood  from  one  to  the 
other  may,  therefore,  more  readily  take  place. 

Thirdly,  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  partially  dosed  by  a  yalve 
which  passes  across  its  orifice  from  behind  forward.  This  valve, 
which  begins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  is  called  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  fibrous  sheet,  which 
grows  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  auricular  cavity,  just  to  the 
left  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  projects  into  the  left  auricle,  its  free 
edge  presenting  a  thin  crescentic  border,  and  being  attached,  by  its 
two  extremities,  to  the  auricular  septum  upon  the  left  side.  This 
valve  does  not  at  first  interfere  at  all  with  the  flow  of  blood  from 
right  to  left,  since  its  edge  bangs  freely  and  loosely  into  the  cavity 
of  the  left  auricle.  It  only  opposes,  therefore,  during  the  early 
periods,  any  accidental  regurgitation  from  left  to  right. 

But  as  gestation  advances,  while  the  walls  of  the  heart  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  and  its  cavities  to  expand  in  every  direction,  the 
fibrous  bundles,  forming  the  valve,  do  not  elongate  in  proportion. 
The  valve,  accordingly,  becomes  drawn  downward  more  and  more 
toward  the  foramen  ovale.  It  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  edges 
of  the  interauricular  septum,  and  unites  with  its  substance;  the 
adhesion  taking  place  first  at  the  lower  and  posterior  portion,  and 
proceeding  gradually  upward  and  forward,  so  as  to  make  the  pas- 
sage, from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left^  more  and  more  oblique  in 
direction. 

At  the  same  time,  an  alteration  takes  place  in  the  position  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  This  vessel,  which  at  first  looked  transversely 
toward  the  foramen  ovale,  becomes  directed  more  obliquely  for- 
ward ;  so  that,  the  Eustachian  valve  having  mostly  disappeared,  a 
part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  enters  Uie  right  auricle, 
while  the  remainder  still  passes  through  the  equally  oblique  open- 
ing of  the  foramen  ovale. 

At  the  period  of  birth  a  change  takes  place,  by  which  the 
foramen  ovale  is  completely  occluded,  and  all  the  blood  coming 
through  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  turned  into  the  right  auricle. 

This  change  depends  upon  the  commencement  of  respiration. 
A  much  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  before  is  then  sent  to  the 
lungs,  and  of  course  returns  from  them  to  the  left  auricle.  The 
left  auricle,  being  then  completely  filled  with  the  pulmonary  blood, 
no  longer  admits  a  free  access  from  the  right  auricle  through  the 
foramen  ovale;  and  the  valve  of  the  foramen,  pressed  backward 
more  closely  against  the  edges  of  the  septum,  becomes  after  a  time 
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adbereat  tkrongbout  and  obliterates  the  opening  altogether.  Tha 
catting  off  of  the  placental  circulation  diminishes  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  blood  arriving  at  the  heart  bj  the  inferior  vena 
cava.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  same  quantity  of  blood  whick 
previously  returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  inferior  cava,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  auricular  septum,  now,;returns  from  Uie  lungs,  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  upon  the  left  side  of  the  same  septum ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  all  these  circumstances  combined,  that  while  before  birth 
a  portion  of  the  blood  always  passed  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
left  through  the  foramen  ovale,  no  such  passage  takes  place  after 
birth,  since  the  pressure  is  then  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  auricular 
septum. 

The  fcetal  circulation,  represented  in  Fig.  253,  is  then  replaced 
by  the  adult  circulation,  represented  in  Fig.  264. 

Fig.  2S4. 


That  portion  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  originally  occupied 
bj  the  foramen  ovale,  is  accordingly  constituted,  in  the  adult  con- 
dition, by  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which  has  become  adhe- 
rent to  the  edges  of  the  septum.  The  auricular  septum  in  the  adult 
heart  is,  therefore,  thinner  at  this  spot  than  elsewhere;  and  presents, 
on  the  side  of  the  right  auricle,  an  oval  depression,  ternned  the /onb 
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ouaZw,  which  indicates  the  site  of  the  origiDal  foramen  ovale.  The 
fossa  ovalis  is  surrounded  by  a  slightly  raised  ring,  the  anfiultu 
ovaUij  representing  the  curvilinear  edge  of  the  original  auricular 
septum. 

The  foramen  ovale  is  sometimes  completely  obliterated  within  a 
few  days  after  birth.  It  often,  however,  remains  partially  pervious 
for  several  weeks  or  months.  We  have  a  specimen,  taken  from  a 
child  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  in  which  the  opening  is  still 
very  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequent  to  find  a  small  aperture  ex- 
isting even  in  adult  life.  In  these  instances,  however,  though  the 
adhesion  and  solidification  of  the  auricular  septum  is  not  complete, 
no  disturbance  of  the  circulation  results,  and  no  admixture  of 
blood  takes  place  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart; 
since  the  passage  through  the  auricular  septum  is  always  very 
oblique  in  its  direction,  and  its  valvular  arrangement  prevents  any 
regurgitation  from  left  to  right,  while  the  complete  filling  of  the 
left  auricle  with  pulmonary  blood,  as  above  mentioned,  equally 
opposes  any  passage  from  right  to  left. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BODY  AFTER  BIRTH. 


The  newly  bom  infant  is  still  very  far  from  having  arriyed  at  a 
state  of  complete  development  The  changes  which  it  has  passed 
through  during  intra-uterine  life  are  not  more  marked  than  those 
which  are  to  follow  during  the  periods  of  infancy,  childhood,  and 
adolescence.  The  anatomy  of  the  organs,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, their  physiological  functions,  and  even  the  morbid  derange- 
ments to  which  they  are  subject,  continue  to  undergo  gradual  and 
progressive  alterations,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  subsequent 
life.  The  history  of  development  extends,  properly  speaking,  from 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  embryonic  tissues  to  the  complete 
formation  of  the  adult  body.  The  period  of  birth,  accordingly, 
marks  only  a  single  epoch  in  a  constant  series  of  changes,  some  of 
which  have  preceded,  while  many  others  are  to  follow. 

The  weight  of  the  newly -bom  infant  is  a  little  over  six  pounds. 
The  middle  point  of  the  body  is  nearly  at  the  umbilicus,  the  head 
and  upper  extremities  being  still  very  large,  in  proportion  to  the 
lower  extremities  and  pelvis.  The  abdomen  is  larger  and  the 
chest  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult.  The  lower  extremi- 
ties are  curved  inward,  as  in  the  foetal  condition,  so  that  the  soles  of 
the  feet  look  obliquely  toward  each  other,  instead  of  being  directed 
horizontally  downward,  as  at  a  subsequent  period.  Both  upper 
and  lower  extremities  are  habitually  curled  upward  and  forward 
over  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  all  the  joints  are  constantly  in  a 
semi-flexed  position. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  very  imperfectly  performed  for 
some  time  after  birth.  The  expansion  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles, 
and  the  changes  in  the  circulatory  apparatus  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  far  from  being  sudden  and  instantaneous,  are 
always  more  or  less  gradual  in  their  character,  and  require  an 
interval  of  several  days  for  their  completion.  Respiration,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  accomplished,  during  this  period,  to  a  considerable 
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extent  through  the  skin,  which  is  remarkably  soft,  vascular,  and 
ruddy  in  color.  The  animal  heat  is  also  less  actively  generated 
than  in  the  adult,  and  requires  to  be  sustained  by  careful  protec- 
tion, and  by  contact  with  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  young 
infant  sleeps  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time;  and  even  when 
awake  there  are  but  few  manifestations  of  intelligence  or  percep- 
tion. The  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are  dull  and  inex- 
citable,  though  their  organs  are  perfectly  formed;  and  even 
consciousness  seems  present  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Volun- 
tary motion  and  sensation  are  nearly  absent ;  and  the  almost  con- 
flUuit  irregular  movements  of  the  limbs,  observable  at  this  time, 
are  evidently  of  a  reflex  or  automatic  character.  Nearly  all  the 
nervous  phenomena,  indeed,  presented  by  the  newly-born  infant, 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  The  motions  of  its  hands  and  feet,  the  act 
of  suckling,  and  even  its  cries  and  the  contortions  of  its  &ce,  are 
reflex  in  their  origin,  and  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of  any 
aotiTe  volition,  or  any  distinct  perception  of  external  objects. 
There  is  at  first  but  little  nervous  connection  established  with  the 
external  world,  and  the  system  is  as  yet  almost  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  respiration. 

This  preponderance  of  the  simple  reflex  actions  in  the  nervous 
system  of  the  infant,  is  observable  even  in  the  diseases  to  which  it 
is  peculiarly  subject  for  some  years  afler  birth.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  eonvnlsions  from  indigestion  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
and  even  temporary  strabismus  and  paralysis,  resulting  from  the 
same  cause.  It  is  well  known  to  physicians,  moreover,  that  the 
effect  of  various  drugs  upon  the  infant  is  very  different  from  that 
which  they  exert  upon  the  adult  Opium,  for  example,  is  very 
much  more  active,  in  proportion  to  the  dose,  in  the  infant  than  in 
the  adult.  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  salivation  with 
greater  difficulty  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Blisters  excite 
more  constitutional  irritation  in  the  young  than  in  the  old  subject; 
and  antimony,  when  given  to  children,  is  proverbially  uncertain 
and  dangerous  in  its  operation. 

The  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  newly -bom  infant,  and  that 
of  the  adult,  may  be  represented,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fol- 
lowing list,  which  gives  the  relative  weight  of  the  most  important 
internal  organs  at  the  period  of  birth  and  that  of  adult  age;  the 
weight  of  the  entire  body  being  reckoned,  in  each  case,  as  1000. 
The  relative  weight  of  the  adult  organs  has  been  calculated  from 
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the  estimates  of  Cniveilhier,  Solly,  Wilson,  &c.;  that  of  the  organs 
in  the  foetus  at  term  from  our  own  observations. 


F<KTUB  AT  TSRM. 

Adult. 

Weight  of  the  entire  bodj 

1000.00 

1000.00 

M 

u 

eneephaloo 

148.00 

23.00 

U 

u 

liTer 

37.00 

29.00 

*« 

u 

heart .         .         •         .         . 

7.77 

4.17 

U 

t4 

kidnejB 

6.00 

4.00 

U 

U 

renal  cap  ales     . 

1.63 

0.13 

U 

U 

thyroid  gland 

0.60 

0.51 

thjmos  gland     . 

1  .1     .            .#•.«< 

3.00 

0.00 

It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  internal  organs  diminish  in 
relative  size  after  birth,  owing  principally  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  osseous  and  muscular  systems,  both  of  which  are  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition  throughout  intra-uterine  life,  but  which 
come  into  activity  during  childhood  and  youth. 

Within  the  first  day  after  birth  the  remains  of  the  nmbilioal 
cord  begin  to  wither,  and  become  completely  desiccated  by  about 
the  third  day.  A  superficial  ulceration  then  takes  place  about  the 
point  of  its  attachment,  and  it  is  separated  and  thrown  off  within 
the  first  week.  After  the  separation  of  the  cord,  the  nmbilicos 
becomes  completely  cicatrized  by  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  after 
birth.  (Guy.) 

An  exfoliation  and  renovation  of  the  cuticle  also  take  place 
over  the  whole  body  soon  after  the  birth.  According  to  Kdlliker, 
the  eyelashes,  and  probably  all  the  hairs  of  the  body  and  head,  are 
thrown  oflF  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  within  the  first  year. 

The  teeth  in  the  newly-born  infant  are  but  partially  developed, 
and  are  still  inclosed  in  their  follicles,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
gums.  They  are  twenty  in  number;  viz.,  two  incisors,  one  canine, 
and  two  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  At  birth  there  is  a  thin 
layer  of  dentine  and  enamel  covering  their  upper  surfaces,  bat 
the  body  of  the  tooth  and  its  fangs  are  formed  subsequently  by 
progressive  elongation  and  ossification  of  the  tooth-pulp.  The 
fully-formed  teeth  emerge  from  the  gums  in  the  following  order. 
The  central  incisors  in  the  seventh  month  after  birth ;  the  lateral 
incisors  in  the  eighth  month;  the  anterior  molars  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  the  canines  at  a  year  and  a  half;  and  the  second  molars 
at  two  years  (Kolliker).  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw  generally  precedes  by  a  short  time  that  of  the  corresponding 
teeth  in  the  upper. 

During  the  seventh  year  a  change  begins  to  take  place  by  which 
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the  first  set  of  teeth  are  thrown  off  and  replaced  by  a  second  or 
permanent  set,  differing  in  number,  size,  and  shape  from  those 
which  preceded.  The  anterior  permanent  molar  first  shows  itself 
just  behind  the  posterior  temporary  molar,  on  each  side.  This 
happens  at  about  six  and  a  half  years  after  birth.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year  the  middle  incisors  are  thrown  off  and  replaced 
by  corresponding  permanent  teeth,  of  larger  size.  At  the  eighth 
year  a  similar  exchange  takes  place  in  the  lateral  incisors.  In  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  the  anterior  and  second  molars  are  replaced 
by  the  anterior  and  second  permanent  bicuspids.  In  the  twelfth 
year,  the  canine  teeth  are  changed.  In  the  thirteenth  year,  the 
second  permanent  molars  show  themselves ;  and  from  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  twenty-first  year,  the  third  molars,  or  "  wisdom  teeth," 
emerge  from  the  gums,  at  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  dental 
arch.  (Wilson.)  The  jaw,  therefore,  in  the  adult  condition,  contains 
three  teeth  on  each  side  more  than  in  childhood,  making  in  all 
thirty-two  permanent  teeth ;  viz.,  on  each  side,  above  and  below, 
two  incisors,  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and  three  permanent 
molars. 

The  entire  generative  apparatus,  which  is  still  altogether  inactive 
at  birth,  begins  to  enter  upon  a  condition  of  functional  activity 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year.  The  entire  configuration 
of  the  body  alters  in  a  striking  manner  at  this  period,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sexes  becomes  more  complete  and  well 
marked.  The  beard  is  developed  in  the  male ;  and  in  the  female 
the  breasts  assume  the  size  and  form  characteristic  of  the  condition 
of  puberty.  The  voice,  which  is  shrill  and  sharp  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  becomes  deeper  in  tone,  and  the  countenance  assumes  a 
more  sedate  and  serious  expression.  After  this  period,  the  mus- 
cular system  increases  still  further  in  size  and  strength,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  skeleton  also  continues;  the  bony  union  of  its 
various  parts  not  being  entirely  accomplished  until  the  twenty-fifth 
or  thirtieth  year.  Finally,  all  the  different  organs  of  the  body  arrive 
at  the  adult  condition,  and  the  entire  process  of  development  is 
then  complete. 
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BorssixoADLT,  on  chloride  of  sodium  in 
food,  41 

on  internal  production  of  fat,  61 
Brain,  357 

of  alligator,  322 

of  rabbit,  323 

human,  326 

remarkable  cases  of  injury  to,  360 

size  of,  in  different  races,  364 
in  idiots,  366 

development  of,  540-541 
Branchis,  197 

of  meno-branchus,  198 
Broad  ligaments,  formation  of,  563 
Bronchi,  division  of,  200 

ciliary  motion  in,  204 
Brunner's  glands,  120 
Buffy  coat  of  the  blood,  195 
Butter,  276 

composition  of,  277 

condition  in  milk,  59,  277 
Butyrine,  277 

Canals  of  Cuvier,  573 
Capillaries,  255 

their  inosculation,  256 

motion  of  blood  in,  257 
Capillary  circulation,  256 
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CapOlaiy  oironlation,  oanses  of,  258 

how  modified  bj  inflammation,  259 

rapiditj  of,  260 

pecnliarities  of,  in  different  parts, 
262,264 
Caput  coll,  formation  of,  547 
Carbonic  acid,  in  the  breath,  206 

proportion  of^  to  oxygen  absorbed, 
207 

in  the  blood,  208 

origin  of,  in  langs,  211 
in  the  blood,  212 
in  the  tissues,  212 

mode  of  production,  213 

dailj  quantity  of,  214 

variations  of,  215 

exhaled  by  skin,  217 

by  egg,  daring  incubation,  508 

absorbed  hj  vegetables,  225 
Carbonate  of  lime,  44 

of  soda,  44 

of  potass,  45 

of  ammonia,  in  putrefying  urine,  302 
Cardiac  circulation,  in  foetus,  583 

in  adult,  586 
Carnivorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 

urine  of,  287,  289 
Cartiiagine,  70 
Caseine,  68 
Cat,  teoretion  of  bile  in,  154 

oloaare  of  eyelids,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  423 
Catalytic  action,  66 

of  pepsin,  110 
Centipede,  nervous  system  of,  316 
Centre,  nervous,  definition  of,  313 
Cerebrum,  359.     See  Hemispheres. 
Cerebral  ganglia,  322-357.     See  Hemi- 

■pheree. 
Cerebellum,  370 

effects  of  injury  to,  371 

removal  of,  371,  372 

function  of,  370-373 

development  of,  540-541 
Cerebro-spinal  system,  318-319 

development  of,  539 
Cervix  uteri,  456 

in  foetus,  564 
Cervical  arches,  570 

transformation  of,  571 
Changes,  in  egg,  while  passing  through 
oviduct,  450,  453,  488 

in  hepatic  circulation,  at  birth,  578 

in  comparative  size  of  organs,  after 
birth,  590 
Chick,  development  of,  504-509 
Children,  Aztec,  366 
Chloride  of  sodium,  39 

its  proportion  in  the  animal  tissues 
and  fluids,  40 

importance  of,  in  the  food,  41 

mode  of  discharge  from  the  body,  41 


Chloride  of  sodium,  partial  decomposi- 
tion of,  in  the  body,  42 
Chloride  of  potassium,  42 
Cholesterine,  142 
Chorda  dorsalis,  493 
Chordae  vocales,  movement  of,  in  respi- 
ration, 205 

action  of,  in  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds,  403 

obstruction  of  glottis  by,  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastric,  405 
Chorion,  formation  of,  510 

villosities  of,  512 

source  of  vascularity  of,  513 

union  with  decidua,  521 
Chyle,  121-133 

in  lacteals,  136 

absorption  of,  137  ^ 

by  intestinal  epithelium,  138 

in  blood,  139 
Ciliary  motion,  in  bronchi,  204 

in  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Ciliary  nerves,  414 
Circulation,  229 

in  the  heart,  222-235 

in  the  arteries,  246 

in  the  veins,  252 

in  the  capillaries,  255 

rapidity  of,  261 

peculiarities  of,  in  different  parts, 
263 

in  liver,  279 

in  placenU,  527-581 
Circulatory  apparatus,  development  of, 

566-687 
Civilization,  aptitude   for,  of  different 

races,  364 
Classification  of  cranial  nerves,  387 
Clot,  formation  of,  191 

separation  from  serum,  192 

buffed  and  cupped,  195 
Coagulation,  66 

of  fibrin,  188 

of  blood,  190 

of  white  substance  of  Schwann,  in 
nerve-fibres,  309 
CoLiv,  on  unilateral  mastication,  94 
Cold,  resistance  to,  by  animals,  i218 

effect  of  when  long  continued,  219 
Colostrum,  275 
Coloring  matters,  70 

of  blood,  70,  183 

of  the  skin,  171 

of  bile,  71, 142 

of  urine,  71 
Commissure,  of  spinal  cord,  gray,  320 

white,  321 

transverse,  of  cerebrum,  327 

of  cerebellum,  327 
Commissures,  nervous,  313 

olfactory,  322,  385 
Congestion,  of  ear,  &c.,  after  division  of 
sympathetic,  4*22 
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(/onvolynlas,  sexual  apparatus  of,  442 
Ck>ntaot,  of  chorion  and  amnion,  533 

of  decidna  vera  and  reflexa,  534 
Consentaneons  action  of  mnsoles,  348 
Contraction,  of  stomaoh  daring  digestion, 
112 

of  spleen,  174 

of  blood-clot,  191 

of  diaphragm  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles, 201 

of  posterior  crico- arytenoid  muscles, 
206 

of  ventricles,  239 

of  mnscles  after  death,  328 

of  sphincter  ani,  354 

of  rectam,  354 

of  uriuarj  bladder,  355 

of  pupil,  under  influence  of  light, 
374,  418 
after  division  of  sympathetic, 
423 
Ckwking,  effect  of,  on  food,  82 
Ck>rd,  spinal,  319>340 

umbilical,  533 

withering  and  separation  of,  590 
Corpus  callosum,  327 
Corpus  luteum,  478 

of  menstruation,  478-482 

of  pregnancy,  482-487 

three  weeks  after  menstruation,  480 

four  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

nine  weeks  after  menstruation,  481 

at  end  of  second  month  of  preg- 
nancy, 484 

at  end  of  fourth  month,  484 

at  term,  485 

disappearance  of,  after  delivery,  486 
Corpora  Malpighiana,  of  spleen,  174 
Corpora  striaU,  323,  359 
Corpora  olivaria,  324 
Corpora  Wolffiana,  556-563 
CosTB,  on  rupture  of  Qraafian  follicle  in 

menstruation,  474,  475 
Cranial  nerves,  385 

classification  of,  387 

motor,  388 

sensitive,  393 
Creatine,  287-288 
Creatinine,  288 
Cremaster  muscAe,  formation  of,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Crystals,  of  stearine,  55 

and  margarine,  56 

of  cholesterin,  143 

of  glyko-cholate  of  soda,  144, 145 

of  biliary  matters  of  dog's  bile,  148, 
155 

of  urea,  285 

of  creatine,  287 

of  creatinine,  288 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 

of  uric  acid,  296 

of  oxalic  acid,  302 


Crystals,  of  triple  phosphate,  304 
Crystalli  sable  substances  of  organie  ori- 
gin. 47 
Crossing  of  fibres  In  medulla  oblongata, 
324 
of  sensitive  fibres  in  spinal  ooid, 

845 
of  streams  of  blood  in  foetal  heart, 
582,  583 
Cruikshakk,  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle 

in  menstruation,  474 
Cumulus  proligerus,  469 
Cutaneous  respiration,  217 

perspiration,  271 
Cuticle,  exfoliation  of,  daring  foBtal  life, 
545 
after  birih,  590 
Cystioercus,  439 

transformation  of  into  tsnia,  440 
production  of,  from  eggs  of  t«nia, 
441 

Death,  a  necessary  conseqaenoe  of  life, 

428 
Decidna,  516 
vera,  518 
reflexa,  519 

union  with  chorion,  521 
its  discharge  in  cases  of  abortion, 
520 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  536 
Decussation  of  anterior  eolunms  of  spinal 
cord,  324 
of  optic  nerves,  375,  376 
Degeneration,  fatty,  of  musoalar  fibres 

of  uterus,  after  delivery,  537 
Deglutition,  100 

retarded  by  division  of  Steno's  duct, 
99 
by  division  of  pneamogastric, 
401 
Dentition,  first,  590 

second,  591 
Descent  of  the  testicles,  559 

of  the  ovaries,  562 
Destructive  assimilation,  282 
Development  of  the  impregnated  egg, 
488 
of  allantois,  503 
of  chorion,  510 

of  villosities  of  chorion,  511,  512 
of  decidua,  516 
of  placenta,  525-531 
ot  nervous  system,  539 
of  eye,  542 
of  ear,  543 
of  skeleton,  543 
of  limbs,  544 
of  integument,  545 
of  alimentary  canal,  546-548 
of  urinary  passages,  548 
of  liver,  550 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  551 
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DeTelopment  of  &oe,  553 

of  Wolffian  bodies,  556 

of  kidneys,  557 

of  internal  generative  organs,  558 

of  circolatorj  apparatas,  566 

of  arterial  system,  570 

of  venoas  system,  573 

of  hepatic  circulation,  576 

of  heart,  578 

of  the  body  after  birth,  588 
Diabetes,  299 

in  foBtos,  551 
Diaphragm,  action  of  in  breathing,  201, 
202 

formation  of,  552 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  553 
Diet,  inflaenoe  of  on  nutrition,  74-76 

on  products  of  respiration,  207,  225 

on  formation  of  urea,  286 
of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Diffusion  of  gases  in  lungs,  203 
Digestion,  83 

of  starch,  118 

of  fats,  121,  123 

of  sugar,  119 

of  organic  substances,  110 

time  required  for,  114 
Digestive  apparatus  of  fowl,  85 

of  ox,  86 

of  man,  87 
Discharge  of  eggs  from  ovary,  450-453 

independent  of  sexual  intercourse, 
467 

mechanism  of,  470 

during  menstruation,  474 
Discus  proligerus,  469 
Distinction   between    corpora    lutea   of 
menstruation  and  pregnancy,  486-487 
Diurnal  variations,  in  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid,  216 

in  production  of  urea,  287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  293 
Division  of  nerves,  311 

of  heart,  into  right  and  left  cavities, 
679 
DoBSoir,  on  variation  in  size  of  spleen, 

173 
Draper,  John  C,  on  production  of  urea, 

286-287 
Drugs,  effect  of,  on  newly  born  infant, 

589    . 
Ductus  arteriosus,  580 

closure  of,  580-581 

venosus,  577 

obliteration  of,  578 
Duodenal  glands,  120 

fistula,  156 
Ddtrochbt,  on  temperature  of  plants,  221 

Ear,  muscular  apparatus  of,  420 

development  of,  530 
Earthy  phosphates,  42,  45 

in  urine,  295 


Earthy  phosphates,  precipitated  by  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali,  296 
Ectopia  cordis,  553 
Egg,  442-446 

its  contents,  447 

where  formed,  448 

of  frog,  450 

of  fowl,  453-454 

changes  in,  while  passing  through 

the  oviduct,  450-453 
pre-existence  of,  in  ovary,  465 
development  of,  at  period  of  puberty, 

466 
periodical  ripening  and  discharge, 

467 
discharge  of,  from  Ghraaflan  follicle, 

470 
impregnation  of,  how  accomplished, 

463-464 
development  of,  after  impregnation, 

488 
of  fowl,  showing  area  vasculosa,  505 
ditto,  showing  formation  of  allantois, 

506 
of  fish,  showing  vitelline  circulation, 

567 
attachment  of,  to  uterine  mucous 

membrane,  521 
discharge  of  from  uterus,  at  the  time 

of  delivery,  535 
condition  of  in  newly  bom  infant, 
564 
Elasticity,  of  spleen,  173 

of  red  globules  of  blood,  181 
of  lungs,  200 
of  costal  cartilages,  202 
of  vocal  chords,  206 
of  arteries,  246 
Electrical  current,  effect  of,  on  muscles, 
329 
on  nerve,  331 

different  effects   of  direct  and   in- 
verse, 338 
Electrical  fishes,  phenomena  of,  337 
Electricity,  no  manifestations  of  in  irri- 
tated nerve,  338 
Elevation  of  temperature,  after  division 

of  sympathetic,  421,  422 
Elongation  of  heart  in  contraction,  240 

anatomical  causes  of,  241 
Embryo,  formation  of,  488 
Embryonic  spot,  492 
Encephalon,  321 

ganglia  of,  326 
Endosmosis,  of  fatty  substances,  137 

in  capillary  circulation,  260 
Enlargement  of  amnion,  during  preg- 
nancy, 532,  533 
Eutozoa,  encysted,  436 

mode  of  production,  438 
Epithelium,  in  saliva,  92 
of  gastric  follicles,  102 
of  iutestine,  during  digestion,  138 
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Bpidennis,  ezfoliation  of,  in  total  life,  546 

after  birth,  590 
Bpididjmis,  560 
Excretion,  282 

natare  of,  283 

imporUnce  to  life,  283-284 

prodacts  of,  284 

by  placenta,  530 
ExcrementitioQS  sabstances,  282 

mode  of  formation  of,  283 

effect  of  retention  of,  283 
Exfoliation  of  onticle,  daring  foetal  life, 
545 

after  birth,  590 
Exhalation  of  watery  vapor,  39 

from  the  Inngs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 

from  the  egg,  daring  incubation,  507 

of  carbonic  acid,  214-217 

of  nitrogen,  206 

of  animal  vapor,  206 
Exhaustion,  of  muscles,  bj  repeated  irri- 
Ution,  330 

of  nerves,  hy  ditto,  332 
Expiration,  movements  of,  202 

after  section  of  pneumogastric,  407 
Extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  190 
Eye,  protection    of,  bj  movements    of 
pupil,  374,  418 

bj  two  sets  of  muscles,  419 
Eyeball,  inflammation  of,  after  division 

of  5th  pair,  397 
Eyelids,  formation  of,  543 

Face,  sensitive  nerves  of,  395 

motor  nerve,  390 

development  of,  553 
Facial  nerve,  390 

sensibility  of,  391 

influence  of,  on  muscular  apparatus 
of  eye,  419 

of  nose,  420 

of  ear,  420 

paralysis  of,  391 
Fallopian  tubes,  455 

formation  of,  559,  562 
Farinaceous  substances,  47 

in  food,  48 

digestion  of,  118 
Fat,  decomposition  of,  in  the  blood,  137 
Fats,  54 

proportion  of.  in  different  kinds  of 
food,  56 

condition,  in  the  various  tissues  and 
fluids,  57 

internal  source  of,  61 

decomposed  in  the  body,  62 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 
Fatty  matters  of  the  blood,  189 
Fatty  degeneration  of  decidua,  536 

of  muscular  fibres  of  uterus,  after 
delivery,  537 


Female  generative  organs,  446 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  sow,  455 

of  hnman  species,  456 
development  of,  562 
Fermentation,  67 

of  sugar,  53 

acid,  of  urine,  300 

alkaline,  of  ditto,  302 
Fibrin,  68 

of  the  blood,  188 

coagulation  of,  188 

varying  quantity  of,  in  blood  of  dif- 
ferent veins,  189 
Fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  394 

its  distribution,  395 

division  of,  paralyies  Benaibility  of 
face,  395 
and  of  nasal  passages,  396 
produces  inflammation  of  eye- 
ball, 397 

lingual  branch  of,  398 

small  root  of,  389 
Fish,  circulation  of,  230 

mode  of  progression,  370 

formation  of  umbilical  vesicle  in, 
498 

vitelline  circulation,  in  embryo  of, 
567 
Fish,  electrical,  phenomena  o^  337 
Fissure,  longitudinal,  of  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  319 

formation  of,  541 
Fissure  of  palate,  555 
Fistula,  gastric.  Dr.  Beaumont's  case  oU 
103 

mode  of  operating  for,  104 

duodena],  156 
Foetal  circulation,  first  form  of,  566 

second  form  of,  568 
Follicles,  of  stomach,  101 

of  Lieberkilhn,  119 

of  Brunner's  glands,  120 

Graafian,  448,  470 

of  uterus,  517 
Food,  73 

composition  of,  80,  81 

daily  quantity  required,  81 

effect  of  cooking,  on,  82 
Foramen  ovale,  581 

valve  of,  585 

closure  of,  585 
Force,  nervous,  nature  of,  335 
Formation  of  sugar  in  liver,  l(i5 

in  foetus,  551 
Fossa  ovalis,  586 
Functions,  animal,  27 

vegetative,  27 

of  teeth,  89 

of  saliva,  98 

of  gastric  juice,  109 

of  intestinal  juices,  118 
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Funetions,  of  iMnoreatio  jaice,  123 
of  bile,  158 
of  spleen,  175 
of  maons,  269 
of  Bebaoeoas  matter,  270 
of  perspiration,  272 
of  the  tears,  274 

Ghtlvanism,  action  of,  on  mnsoles,  329 

on  nerves,  831 
Ganglion,  of  spinal  cord,  348 

of  taber  annulare,  377 

of  medulla  oblongata,  378 

Casserian,  393 

of  Andersch,  393,  398 

pneumogastrio,  393,  400 

ophthalmic,  414 

spheno-palatine,  414 

sabmazillarj,  414 

oUc,  415 

semilnnar,  416 

impar,  416 
Ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  319, 414 
Ganglia,  nervous,  312 

of  radiaU,  313 

of  moUusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
320 

of  alligator's  brain,  322 

of  rabbit's  brain,  323 

of  medulla  oblongaU,  324,  378 

of  human  brain,  326 

of  great  sympathetic,  414 
Gases,  diffusion  of,  in  lungs,  203 

absorption   and  exhalation  of,   by 
lungs,  208 
by  the  tissues,  212 
Gastric  follicles,  101 
Gastric  Juice,  mode  of  obtaining,  105 

composition  of,  107 

action  on  food,  109 

Interference  with  Trommer's  test,lll 

interference  with  action  of  starch 
and  iodine,  112 

daily  quantity  of,  115 

solvent  action  of,  on  stomach,  after 
death,  117 
Gelatine,  how  produced,  32 

effect  of  feeding  animals  on,  77 
Generation,  429 

spontaneous,  429 

of  infusoria,  432 

of  parasites,  434 

of  encysted  entozoa,  436 

of  tania,  438 

sexual,  by  germs,  442 
Gkrm,  nature  of,  442 
Germination,  heat  produced  in,  221 
Germinative  vesicle,  447 

disappearance  of,  in  mature  egg,  488 
Germinative  spot,  447 
Gills,  of  fish,  197 


Gills,  of  menobranchus,  198 
Glands,  of  Brunner,  120 
mesenteric,  134 
vascular,  175 
Meibomian,  270 
perspiratory,  271 
action  of,  in  secretion,  265 
GlandulsB,  solitarise  and  agminata,  128 
Globules,  of  blood,  178 
red,  179 

different  appearances  of,  under 

microscope,  179, 180 
mutual  adhesion  of,  180 
color,  consistency,  and  structure 

of,  181 
action  of  water  on,  182 
composition  of,  183 
size,  &c.,  in  different  animals, 
184,185 
white,  185 

action  of  acetic  acid  on,  186 
red  and  white,  movement  of,  in 
circulation,  257 
Globuline,  68,  183. 
Glomeruli,  of  Wolffian  bodies,  557 
Glosso -pharyngeal  nerve,  398 

action  of,  in  swallowing,  399 
Glottis,  movements  of,  in  respiration,  204 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 
closure  of,  after  section  of  pneumo- 
gastrics,  405 
Glycine,  146 
Glyco-cholic  acid,  146 
Gly CO- chelate  of  soda,  146 
its  crystallization,  144 
Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  165 

in  foetus,  551 
Glycogenic  matter,  169 

its  conversion  into  sugar,  170 
Graafian  follicles,  448 
structure  of,  469 

rupture  of,  and  discharge  of  egg,  470 
ruptured  during  menstruation,  474 
condition  in  foetus  at  term,  564 
Gray  substance,  of  nervous  system,  312 
of  spinal  cord,  320 
of  brain,  326 

its  want  of  irriUbility,  360 
Great  sympathetic,  319-414 
anatomy  of,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 
connection  of,  with  special  senses, 

418,  421 
division  of,  influence  on  animal  heat, 

422 
on  pupil  and  eyelids,  423 
reflex  actions  of,  424 
Gubemaculum  testis,  560 

function  of,  in  lower  animals,  561 
Gustatory  nerve,  398 

Hammond,    Dr.    Wm.    A.,   on   effects   of 
non-nitrogenous  diet,  76 
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Hammoitd,  on  prodnetion  of  area,  2^6 

HflBmatine,  70,  183 

Hairs,  formatidti  of,  in  embrjo,  545 

Hare-lip,  554 

Habvbt,  on  motions  of  heart,  238,  240, 

245 
Heart,  230 

of  fish,  230 

of  reptiles,  231 

of  mammalians,  232 

of  man,  233 

oironlation  of  blood  through,  235 

sonnds  of,  235 

movements  of,  238 

impulse,  244 

development  of,  578 
Heat,  vital,  of  animals,  218 

of  plants,  221 

how  produced,  222 

increased  by  division  of  sympathetic 
nerve,  422 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  322,  359 

remarkable  cases  of  injury  to,  360 

effect  of  removal,  on  pigeons,  3()1- 
362 

effect  of  disease,  in  man,  363 

comparative  size  of,  in  different  races , 
364 

functions  of,  365 

development  of,  540 
Hemorrhage,  from  placenta,  in  parturi- 
tion, 535 
Hepatic  circulation,  279 

development  of,  576 
Herbivorous  animals,  respiration  of,  18, 
207 

urine  of,  287,  289 
Hernia,  congenital,  diaphragmatic,  553 

umbilical,  548 
Hernia,  inguinal,  562 
Hippurate  of  soda,  289 
Hunger  and  thirst,  continue  after  divi- 
sion of  pneumogastrio,  411 
Hydrogen,  displacement  of  gases  in  blood 
by,  209 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  in  an 
atmosphere  of,  213 
Hygroscopic   property  of   organic  sub- 
stances, ()5 
Hypoglossal  Berve,  392.    See  Sublingual. 

Impulse,  of  heart,  244 
Infant,  newly-born,  characteristics  of,  588 
Inflammation,  changes  of  capillary  cir- 
culation in,  259 
of  eyeball,  after  division  of  5th  pair, 
397 
Infusoria,  431 

different  kinds  of  432 
conditions  of  their  production,  432 
Schnltze's  experiment  on  generation 
of,  434 
Inguinal  hernia,  congenital,  562 


Injection  of  plaoental  sinoBes  from 

sels  of  utems,  529 
Inorganic  substances,  as  proximate  prin- 
ciples, 37 

their  source  and  destination,  46 
Inosculation,  of  veins,  253 

of  capillaries,  256-257 

of  nerves,  312 
Insalivation,  92 

importance  of,  99 

function  of,  100 
Inspiration,  how  accomplished,  201 

movements  of  glottis  in,  205 
Instinct,  nature  of,  382,  383 
Integument,  respiration  by,  217 

development  of,  545 
Intellectual  powers.  364-383 

in  animals,  384 
Intestine,  of  fowl,  85 

of  man,  87 

juices  of,  118 

digestion  in,  118, 127 

epithelium  of,  138 

disappearance  of  bile  in,  158 

development  of,  494,  495,  499,  547 
Intestinal  digestion,  125 
Intestinal  juices,  118 

action  of,  on  starch,  119 
Involution  of  utems  after  delivery,  537 
Iris,  movements  of,  374,  418 

after  division  of  sympathetic,  423 
Irritability,  of  gastric  mucoos  membrane, 
105 

of  the  heart,  241 

of  muscles,  328 

of  nerves,  330 

jACKSoir,  Prof.  Samuel,  on  digestion  of  fat 

in  intestine,  122 
Jaundice,  142 

yellow  color  of  urine  in,  299 

Kidneys,  peculiarity  of  circulation  in, 
263 
elimination  of  medicinal  substances 

by,  298 
formation  of,  557 
KucHBiTMEisTEB,  experiments  on  produc- 
tion of  t»nia  from  cysticercns, 
440 
of    cysticercus    from    eggs    of 
tienia,  441 

Lachrymal  secretion,  273 

its  function,  274 
Lactation,  274 

variations  in  composition  of  milk 
during,  275-278 
Lacteals,  134-135 

and  lymphatics,  136 
Larynx,  action  of,  in  respiration,  205 
in  formation  of  voice,  402 

nerves  of,  400 
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Larynx,  proteotlTe  action  of,  404 

movements  in  respiration,  205, 404 
Lajere,  external  and  internal,  of  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  490 
Lead,  salts  of,  action  in  distinguishing 

the  biliarj  matters,  145  -146 
Lehmann,  on  formation  of  carbonates  in 
blood,  45 
on  total  quantity  of  blood,  196 
on  effects  of  non-nitrogenous  diet, 
76 
Leuckabt,  on  production  of  cysticercus, 

441 
Ligament  of  the  ovary,  formation  of,  563 
Limbs,  formation  of,  in  frog,  496 
in  human  embryo,  544 
Liver,  vascularity  of,  279 
lobules  of,  280 
secreting  cells,  281 
formation  of  sugar  in,  165 
congestion  of,  after  feeding,  172 
development  of,  560,  576 
Liver  cells,  280 

their  action  in  secretion,  281 
Liver-sugar,  formation  of,  165 
after  death,  168 
in  foetus,  551 
Lobules,  of  lung,  200 

of  liver,  279 
Local  production  of  carbonic  acid,  212 

of  animal  heat,  226 
Local  variations  of  circulation,  263 
LoKOBT,  on  interference  of  albuminose 
with  Trommer's  test,  111 
on  sensibility  of  glosso-pharyngeal 

nerve,  398 
on    irritability  of   anterior   spinal 
roots,  343 
LoHOST  AKD  Mattbucci,  experiment  on 
signs  of   electricity  in    an    irritated 
nerve,  338 
Lungs,  structure  of,  in  reptiles,  199 
in  man,  200 
alteration  of,  after  division  of  pneu- 
mogastrics,  407 
Lymph,  135 
Lymphatics,  133 

MAOinrs,  on  proportions  of  oxygen  and 

carbonic  acid  in  blood,  209 
ICale  organs  of  generation,  458 

development  of,  558 
Malpighian  bodies  of  spleen,  174 
Mammalians,  circulation  in,  231 
Mammary  gland,  structure  of,  274 

secretion  of,  275 
Mastication,  89 

unilateral,  in  ruminating  animals, 
94 

retarded  by  suppressing  saliva,  99 
Meconium,  549 
Medulla  oblongata,  324,  378 

ganglia  of,  325-326 


Medulla  oblongata,  reflex  action  of,  379- 
382 
effect  of  destroying,  381 
development  of,  540 
Meibomian  glands,  270     ' 
Melanine,  71 

Membrane,  blastodermic,  490 
Membrana  granulosa,  469 
Membrana  tympani,  action  of,  421 
Memory,  connection  of,   with    cerebral 

hemispheres,  362 
,'  Menobranchus,  size  of  blood-globules  in, 
185 
gills  of,  198 
spermatozoa  of,  459 
Menstruation,  472 

commencement  and  duration  of,  473 
phenomena  of,  473 
rupture  of  Graafian  follicles  in,  474 
suspended  during  pregnancy,  473, 
486 
Mesenteric  glands,  134 
Michel,  Dr.  Mjddleton,  rupture  of  Graaf- 
ian follicle  in  menstruation,  474 
Milk,  274 

composition  and  properties  of,  275 
microscopic  characters,  276 
souring  and  coagulation  of,  277 
variations  in,  during  lactation,  278 
Milk-sugar,  51,  52 

converted  into  lactic  acid,  277 
MoUusca,  nervous  system  of,  315 
Moore  and    Pbnnock,    experiments    on 

movements  of  heart,  240 
Motor  cranial  nerves,  388 
Motor  nervous  fibres,  315 
Motor  oculi  communis,  389 

extern  us,  389 
Movements,  of  stomach,  112 
of  intestine,  130 
of  heart,  238 

of  chest  in  respiration,  201 
of  glottis,  204 
associated,  348 
of  foetus,  533 
Mucosine,  69 
Mucous  follicles,  268 
Mucous  membrane,  of  stomach,  101 
of  intestine,  119,  128,  129 
of  uterus,  516 
Mucus.  268 

composition  and  properties  of,  269 
of  mouth,  93 
of  cervix  uteri,  456 
Muscles,  irritability  of,  328 

directly  paralyzed   by  sulpho-cya- 

nide  of  potassium,  330 
consentaneous  action  of,  348 
of  respiration,  201-202 
Muscular  fibres,  of  spleen,  173 

of  heart,  spiral  and  circular,  242 
Muscular  irritability,  328 
duration  after  death,  329 
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Mnscalar  irritabilltj,  exhansted  hy  re- 
peated irritation,  330 
Mosoaline,  70 

Nails,  formation  of,  in  embryo,  545 
N^OBiER,  on  rupture  of  Graafian  follicle, 

in  menstruation,  474 
Nerve-cells,  312 
Nerves,  division  of,  311 

inosculation  of,  312 

irriUbility  of,  328 

spinal,  319,  320,  342 

cranial,  385 

olfactory,  385 

optic,  386 

auditory,  386 

ocnlo-motorius,  389 

patheticus,  389 

motor  externns,  389 

masticator,  389 

facial,  390 

sublingual,  392 

spinal  accessory,  392 

trifacial  (5th  pair),  394 

glosso-pharyngeal,  398 

pneumogastnc,  399 

superior  and  inferior  laryngeal,  400 

great  sympathetic,  414 
Nervous  filaments,  308 

of  brain,  309 

of  sciatic  nerve,  310 

motor  and  sensitive,  343 
Nervous  force,  how  excited,  330 

nature  of,  335 

mode  of  transmission,  336-339 
Nervous  tissue,  two  kinds  of,  307 
Nervous  irritability,  328 

how  shown,  331 

duration  of,  after  death,  331 

exhausted  by  excitement,  332 

destroyed  by  woorara,  333 

distinct  from  muscular,  335 

nature  of,  335-339 
Nervous  system,  305 

general  structure  and  functions  of, 
305-327 

of  radiata,  313 

of  mollusca,  315 

of  articulata,  316 

of  vertebrata,  318 

reflex  action  of,  314 
Network,  capillary,  in  Peyer's  glands, 
128 

in  web  of  frog's  foot,  256 

in  lobule  of  liver,  280 
Newly-born  infant,  weight  of,  558 

respiration  in,  558 

nervous  phenomena  of,  589 

comparative  size  of  organs  in,  590 
Newport,  on  temperature  of  insects,  221 
Nitric  acid,  action  of,  on  bile-pigment, 
150 

precipitation  of  uric  acid  by,  295 


pintloB, 


Nitrogen,  axhalatton  of,  in 

206 
Nutrition,  26-29 


Obliteration,  of  duotoa  yanosna,  578 

of  ductus  arteriosos,  580 
Oculo-motorius  nerve,  389 
(Esophagus,  paralysis  of,  after  division 
of  pneumogastnc,  401 

development  of,  552 
(Edtruation,  phenomena  of,  471 
Oleaginous  substances,  54 

in  different  kinds  of  food,  56 

condition  of,  in  the  tissaee  and  fluids, 
57 

partly  produced  in  the  body,  61 

decomposed  in  the  body,  62 
in  the  blood,  137 

indispensable  as  ingredients  of  the 
food,  74 

insufficient  for  nutrition,  76 
Olfactory  apparatus,  protected  by  two 
sets  of  muscles,  420 

commissures,  322,  323, 385 
Olfactory  ganglia,  322 

their  function,  358 
Olfactory  nerves,  385 
Olivary  bodies,  324 
Omplialo-mesenteric  vessels,  567-569 
Ophthalmic  ganglion,  414 
Optic  ganglia,  322,  373 
Optic  nerves,  386 

decussation  of,  375-376 
Optic  thalami,  323,  359 

development  of,  540 
Origans  of  special  sense,  development  of, 

542 
Organic  substances,  63 

indefinite  chemical  composition  of, 
64 

hygroscopic  properties,  65 

coagulation  of,  66 

catalytic  action,  66 

putrefaction,  67 

source  and  destination,  72 

digestion  of,  110 
Origin,  of  plants  and  animals,  429 

of  infusoria,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites, 
434 

of  encysted  entozoa,  436 
Ossification  of  skeleton,  544 
Osteine,  70 
Otic  ganglion,  415 
Ovary,  443 

of  taenia,  443 

of  frog,  449 

of  fowl,  453 

of  human  female,  455,  456 
Ovaries,  descent  of,  in  foetus,  562 

condition  at  birth,  564 
Oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  dis- 
tinction between,  465 
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Oxalic  acid,  produced  in  urine,  302 
Ozjgen,  absorbed  in  respiration,  207 
state  of  solution  in  blood,  209 
dissolred  bj  blood-globules,  210 
absorbed  hy  the  tissue",  212 
exhaled  bj  plants,  225 

Palate,  formation  of,  555 
Pancreatic  juice,  121 

mode  of  obtaining,  122 
composition  of,  123 
action  on  fat,  123 
daily  quantity  of,  123 
Pancreatine,  68 

in  pancreatic  juice,  123 
Paviiza,  experiment  on  absorption    by 

bloodvessels,  131 
Paralysis,  after  division  of  anterior  root 
of  spinal  nerve,  341 
direct,  after  lateral  injury  of  spinal 

cord,  344 
crossed,  after  lateral  injury  of  brain, 

345 
facial,  341,  391 

of  muscles,  by  sulpho-oyanide  of  po- 
tassium, 330,  352 
of  motor  nerves,  by  woorara,  353 
of  sensitive  nerves,  by  strychnine, 

353 
of  voluntary  motion  and  sensation, 
after  destroying  tuber  annulare, 
377 
of  pharynx  and  oesophagus,   after 

section  of  pneumogastrics,  401 
of  Urynx,  402-412 
of  muscular  coat  of  stomach,  411 
Paraplegia,  reflex  action  of  spinal  cord, 

in,  351 
Parasites,  434 

conditions  of  development  of,  435 
mode    of    introduction  into    body, 

436 
sexless,  reproduction  of,  436-441 
Parotid  saliva,  93 
Parturition,  534-536 
Par  vagum,  399.     See  Pneumogastric 
Patheticus  nerve,  389 
Pelvis,  development  of,  554 
PsRVOCK    AKD    MooBB,   experiments    on 

movements  of  heart,  240 
Pepsine,  69 

in  gastric  juice,  108 
Perception  of  sensations,  after  removal  of 
hemispheres,  362 
destroyed,  after  removal  of  tuber 
annulare,  377 
Periodical  ovulation,  465 
Peristaltic  motion,  of  stomach,  112-113 
of  intestine,  130 
of  oviduct,  450-452 
of  Fallopian  tubes,  475 
Perspiration,  271 

daily  quantity  of,  272 


Perspiration,  composition  and  properties 
of,  272 
function,  in  regulating  temperature, 
273 
Pettenkofer*s  test  for  bile,  151 
Peyer's  glands,  128 
Pharynx,  action  of,  in  swallowing,  401 

formation  of,  551 
Phosphate  of  lirile,  its  proportion  in  the 
animal  tissues  and  fluids,  42 
in  the  urine,  295 
precipitated  by  alkalies,  296 
PhoHphate,  triple,  in  putrefying  urine, 

304 
Phosphates,  alkaline,  45 
in  urine,  295 
earthy,  42-45 

in  urine,  295 
of    magnesia,    soda,    and     potass, 
45 
Phosphorus,  not  a  proximate  principle, 

31 
Physiology,  definition  of,  17 
Phrenology,  367 

objections  to,  368 
practical  difficulties  of,  368-369 
Pigeon,  after  removal  of  cerebrum,  362 

of  cerebellum,  372 
Placenta,  523 

comparative  anatomy  of,  524 
formation  of,  in  human  species,  525 
foGtal  tufts  of,  527 
maternal  sinuses  of,  527 
injection  of,  from  uterine  vessels,  529 
function  of,  530 
separation  of,  in  delivery,  535 
Placental  circulation,  568,  570 
Plants,  vital  heat  of,  221 

generative  apparatus  of,  442 
Plasma  of  the  blood,  187 
Pneumic  acid,  211 
Pneumogastric  nerve,  399 
its  distribution,  400 
action  of,  on  pharynx  and  OBSopha- 
gus,  401 
on  larynx,  402 
in  formation  of  voice,  403 
in  respiration,  404 
effect  of  its  division,  on  respiratory 

movements,  406-407 
cause  of   death  after  division  of, 

409-410 
influence  of,  on  oesophagus  and  sto- 
mach,  411-412 
Pneumogastric  ganglion,  400 
PoGoiALB,  on  glycogenic  matter  in  but- 
cher's meat,  170 
Pons  Varolii,  324,  327 
Portal  blood,  quantity  of  fibrin  in,  189 

temperature  of,  227 
Portal  vein,  in  liver,  279 
development  of,  576 
Posterior  columns  of  spinal  cord,  321 
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PrimitiFe  iimoe,  402 
Prodootion,  of  sugar  in  liver,  166 

of  oarbonio  aoid,  214 

of  animal  heat,  218 

of  urea  in  blood,  285 

of  infusorial  animaloales,  431 

of  animal  and  vegetable  paraaiies, 
434 
Proximate  principles,  29 

definition  of,  31 

mode  of  extraction,  32 

manner  of  their  association,  33 

varying  proportions  of,  34 

three  distinct  classes  of,  35 
Proximate  principles  of  the  first  class 
(inorganic),  37 

of  the  second  class  (crystaUizable 
substances  of  organic  origin),  47 

of   the  third  class    (organic    sab- 
stances),  63 
Ptjaline,  93 
Pubertj,  period  of,  467 

signs  of,  in  female,  472 
Palsation,  of  heart,  235 

in  living  animal,  239 

of  arteries,  247,  248 
Papil,  action  of,  374,  418 

contraction  of,  after  division  of  sym- 
pathetic, 423 
PapilUtfy  membrane,  542 
Patrefaotion,  67 

of  the  urine,  300 
Pyramids,  anterior,  of  medulla  oblon- 
gata, 324 

Quantitj,  daily,  of  water  exhaled,  39 

of  food,  81 

of  saliva,  96 

of  gastric  juice,  114 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  153 

of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  214 

of  perspiration,  272 

of  urine,  291 

of  urea,  286 

of  urate  of  soda,  289 
Quantity,  entire,  of  blood  in  body,  196 

Rabbit,  brain  of,  323 

Races  of  men,  different  capacity  of,  for 

civilixaUon,  364 
Radiata,  nervous  system  of,  313 
Rapidity  of  circulation,  261 

of  transmission  of  nervous  force, 
336-337 
Reactions,  of  starch,  50 

of  sugar,  52 

of  fat,  54 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  107-108 

of  intestinal  juice,  121 

of  pancreatic  juice,  123 

of  bile,  150 


Reaottons,  of  mneiu,  889 

of  milk,  876 

of  nrine,  295 
Reasoning  powers,  363-364 

in  animals,  383 
Red  globules  of  blood,  179 
Refiex  action,  314 

in  centipede,  317 

of  spinal  cord,  348,  382 

of  medulla  oblongata,  379,  382 

of  tuber  annulare,  378, 382 

of  brain,  383 

of  optic  tubercles,  384 

in  newly  bom  infant,  589 
Regeneration,  of  uterine  mooooa 
brane  after  pregnancy,  636 

of  walls  of  uterus,  637-638 
RiQVADiA  AUD  Ruur,  on  abaotpUoa  of 

oxygen,  225 
Rbid,  Dr.  John,  experiment  on  eroniBg 

of  streams  in  festal  heaft,  683 
Reproduction,  427 

nature  and  object  of,  427-429 

of  parasites,  434 

of  tenia,  438 

by  germs,  442 
Reptiles,  circulation  of^  231 
Respiration,  197 

by  gills,  198 

by  lungs,  199 

by  skin,  217 

changes  in  air  during,  206 

changes  in  blood,  207 

of  newly  bom  intiant,  588 
Respiratory  movements  of  chest,  201 

of  glottis,  204 

after  section  of  pneamogastries,  404  - 
406 

after  injury  of  spinal  eoid,  380 
Restiform  bodies,  325 
Rhythm  of  heart's  movements,  244 
Rotation  of   heart   during  contraction, 

243 
Round  ligament  of  the  ntema,  formation 
of,  563 

of  liver,  578 
Rumination,  movements  of,  94 
Rupture  of  Graafian  follicle,  470 

in  menstruation,  474 
Rutting  condition,  in  lower  animals,  471 

Saccharine  substances,  61,  62,  64 

in  stomach  and  intestine,  118 

in  liver,  165 

in  blood,  171. 

in  urine,  299 
Saliva,  92 

different  kinds  of,  93 

daily  quantity  of;  96 

action  on  boiled  starch,  96 

variable,  97 

does  not  take  place  In  stomach,  98 

physical  function  of  saliva,  98 
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SallFE,  qaantitj  absorbed  bj  different 

kinds  of  food,  100 
Salfyaiy  glands,  93 
Salto,  biliary,  143 

of  the  blood,  190 

of  urine,  288 

Saponification,  of  fats,  55 
ScBABLiNO,  on  dinmal  yariations  in  exha- 
lation of  carbonic  acid,  216 
ScHCLTZB,  experiment  on  generation  of 

infusoria,  434 
Scolopendra,  nenrons  system  of,  316 
Sebaceous  matter,  269 

composition  and  properties  of,  270 

function  of,  271 

in  foetus,  545 

Secretion,  265 

varying  activity  of,  267 

of  saliva,  93 

of  gastric  juice,  105 

of  intestinal  juice,  120 

of  pancreatic  juice,  122 

of  bile,  153,  278 

of  sugar  in  liver,  165 

of  mucus,  268 

of  sebaceous  matter,  269 

of  perspiration.  271 

of  the  tears,  273 

of  bile  in  foetus,  551 

Segmentation  of  the  vitellus,  489 
Seminal  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Sensation,  remains  after  destruction  of 
hemispheres,  362 

lost  after  removal  of  tuber  annulare, 

377 
special,  conveyed  by  pneumogastric 
nerve,  379,  406 
Sensation  and  motion,  distinct  seat  of,  in 
nervous  system,  340 
in  spinal  cord,  343 
Sensibility,  of  nerves  to  electric  current, 

337 
and  excitability,  definition  of,  341 
seat  of,  in  spinal  cord,  343 
in  brain,  357 
of  facial  nerve,  391 
of  sublingual  nerve,  392 
of  spinal  accessory,  393 
of  great  sympathetic,  417 
Sensibility,  special,  of  olfactory  nerves, 
385 
of  optic  nerves,  386 
of  auditory  nerves,  386 
of  lingual  branch  of  5th  pair,  398 
of  glosso-pharyngeal,  399 
of  pneumogastric,  408 

Sensitive  nervous  filaments,  315 
Semsitive   fibres,  crossing  of,  in   spinal 
cord,  345 
of  facial  nerve,  source  of,  390 
Sensitive  cranial  nerves,  393 


Septa,  inter-auricular  and  inter-ventrica- 

lar,  formation  of,  581 
S^QDARD,  on  crossing  of  sensitive  fibres 

in  spinal  cord,  345 
Serum,  of  the  blood,  192 
Sexes,  distinctive  characters  of,  444 
Sexless  entozoa,  436 
Sexual  generation,  442 
Shock,  effect  of,  in  destroying  nervous 

irritability,  330 
SiEBOLD,  on  production  of  tenia  from 

cysticercus,  440 
Sinus  terminalis,  of  area  vasculosa,  505 
Sinuses,  placental,  527 
Skeleton,  development  of,  543 
Skin,  respiration  by,  217 

sebaceous  glands  of,  269 
perspiratory  glands  of,  271 
development  of,  545 
Smell,  ganglia  of,  358 
nerves  of,  385 

injured  by  division  of  5th  pair,  396 
Smith,  Dr.  Southwood,  on  cutaneous  and 

pulmonary  exhalation,  272 
Solar  plexus  of  sympathetic  nerve,  416 
Sounds,  of  heart,  235 
how  produced,  236 
vocal,  how  produced,  420 
destroyed  by  section  of  inferior  la- 
ryngeal nerves,  403 
of  spinal  accessory,  404 
Sounds,  acute  and  grave,  transmitted  by 

membrana  tympani,  421 
Species,  mode  of  continuation,  429 
Spermatic  fluid,  458 

mixed  constitution  of,  462 
Spermatozoa,  458-459 
movements  of,  460 
formation  of,  461 
Spina  bifida,  543 
Spinal  accessory,  392 
sensibility  of,  393 

communication  of,  with  pneumogas- 
tric, 400 
influence  of,  on  larynx,  404 
Spinal  column,  formation  oif,  493,  543 
Spinal  cord,  319-340 
commissures  of,  320 
anterior  and  posterior  columns,  321 
origin  of  nerves  from,  319,  320 
sensibility  and  excitability  of,  343 
crossed  action  of,  344 
reflex  action  of,  348 
protective  action  of,  353 
influence  on  sphincters,  354 
efiect  of  injury  to,  355 
on  respiration,  380 
formation  of,  in  embryo,  493,  543 
Spinal  nerves,  origin  of,  319,  321 
Spleen,  173 

Malpighian  bodies  of,  174 
extirpation  of,  11  (y 
Spontaneous  generation,  429 
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Starch,  47 

proportion  of,  in  different  kinds  of 
food,  48 

varieties  of,  48 

reactions  of,  50 

action  of  saliva  on,  96 

digestion  of,  118 
Starfish,  nervous  system  of,  313 
St.  Martin,  case  of  gastric  fistula  in,  103 
Strabismus,  after  division  of  motor  oculi 
communis,  389 

of  motor  externus,  389 
Striated  bodies,  359 
Sublingual  gland,  secretion  of,  93-94 

nerve,  392 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  414 

gland,  secretion  of,  93-94 
Sudoriparous  glands,  271 
Sugar,  51 

varieties  of,  51 

composition  of,  52 

tests  for,  52 

fermentation  of,  52 

proportion  in  different  kinds  of  food, 
54 

source  and  destination,  54 

discharged  by  urine  in  disease,  299 
Sugar  in  liver,  formation  of,  165 

percentage  of,  167 

produced  in  hepatic  tissue,  168 

from  glycogenic  matter,  169 

absorbed  by  hepatic  blood,  171 

decomposed  in  circulation,  171 
Sulphates,  alkaline,  in  urine,  296 
Sulphur  of  the  bile,  147 

not  discharged  with  the  feces,  161- 
162 
Swallowing,  100 

retarded  by  suppression  of  saliva,  99 

by  division  of  pneumogastic,  411 
Sympathetic  nerve,  414 

its  distribution,  415 

sensibility  and  excitability  of,  417 

influence  of,  on  special  senses,  418 
on  pupil,  418,  419,  423 
on  nutrition  of  eyeball,  397-398 
on  nasal  passages,  420 
on  ear,  421 

on   temperature    of   particular 
parts,  421-422 

reflex  actions  of,  424 

Tadpole,  development  of,  494-495 

transformation  into  frog,  496 
Taenia,  438 

produced  by  metamorphosis  of  cys- 
ticercus,  440 

single  articulation  of,  443 
Tapeworm,  438 

mode  of  generation,  439 
Taste,  nerves  of,  398-399 

of  alimentary  substances,  developed 
by  cooking,  82 


Taurine,  147 
Tauro-cholate  of  soda,  146 

microscopic  characters  of,  144-146 
Tauro-cholic  acid,  147 
Tears,  273 

their  function,  274 
Teeth,  of  serpent,  89 

of  polar  bear,  90 

of  horse,  90 

of  man,  91 

first  and  second  sets  of,  590-691 
Temperature,  of  the  blood,  219 

of  different  species  of  animals,  290 

of  the  blood  in  different  organs,  227 

elevation  of,  after  section  of  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  422 
Tensor  tjrmpani,  action  of,  421 
T^ts,  for  starch,  50 

for  sugar,  52 

for  bile,  150 

Pettenkofer's,  151 
Testicles,  461 

periodical  activity  of,  In  fish,  463 

development  of^  558 

descent  of,  559 
Tetanus,  pathology  of,  350 
Thalami,  optic,  in  rabbit,  323 

in  man,  326 

function  of,  359. 
Thoracic  duct,  134 
Thoracic  respiration,  380 
Tongue,  motor  nerve  of,  392 

sensitive,  398-399 
Trichina  spiralis,  436 
Tricuspid    valve,   234.      See  Auriculo- 

ventricular. 
Triple  phosphate,  in  putrefying  urine, 

304 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  52 

interfered  with  by  gastric  juice,  111 
Tuber  annulare,  325 

effect  of  destroying,  377 

action  of,  378 
Tubercula  quadrigemina,  322,  323,  373 

reflex  action  of,  374 

crossed  action  of,  375 

development  of,  540 
Tubules  of  uterine  mucous  membrane, 

517 
Tufts,  placental,  527 
Tunica  vaginalis  testis,  formation  of,  561 
Tympanam,  function  of,  in  hearing,  421 

Umbilical  cord,  formation  of,  533 

withering  and  separation  of^  590 
Umbilical  hernia,  548 
Umbilical  vesicle,  498 

in  human  embiyo,  499 

in  chick,  506 

disappearance  of,  533 
Umbilical  vein,  formation  of,  570-577 

obliteration  of,  578 
Umbilicus,  abdominal,  494 
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Umbilioiu,  amniotic,  502 

decidual,  519 
Unilateral   mastication,  in    ruminating 

animals,  94 
Urate  of  soda,  288 

its  properties,  source,  daily  quantity, 
&o.,  289 
Urates  of  potass  and  ammonia,  289 
Urachus,  549 
Urea,  284 

source  of,  285 

mode  of  obtaining,  285 

conversion  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 285 

daily  quantity  of,  286 

diurnal  yariations  in,  287 

decomposed  in  putrefaction  of  urine, 
302 
Uric  acid,  288,  296 
Urine,  290 

general  character  and  properties  of, 
291 

quantity  and  specific  gravity,  292 

diurnal  variations  of,  293 

composition  of,  294 

reactions,  295-296 

interference  with   Trom  mar's    test, 
297 

accidental  ingredients  of,  297 

acid  fermentation  of,  300-301 

alkaline  fermentation  of,  302 

final  decomposition  of,  304 
Urinary  bladder,  paralysis  and  inflam- 
mation of,  after  injury  to  spinal 
cord,  355 

formation  of,  in  embryo,  548 
Urosacine,  71 
Uterus,  of  lower  animals,  455 

of  human  female,  456 

mucous  membrane  of,  517 

changes  in,  after  impregnation,  518 

involution  of,  after  delivery,  537 

development  of,  in  fa3tus,  562 

position  of,  at  birth,  564 
Uterine  mucous  membrane,  516 

tubules  of,  517 

conversion  into  decidua,  519 

exfoliation  of,  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
535 

its  renovation,  536 

Valve,  Eustachian,  581-582 

of  foramen  ovale,  585 
Valves,  cardiac,  action  of,  234 

cause  of  heart's  sounds,  236 
Vasa  deferentia,  formation  of.  559-560 
Vapor,  watery,  exhalation  of,  39 

from  lungs,  207 

from  the  skin,  271 
Variation,  in  quantity  of  bile  in  differ- 
ent animals,  154-157 

in  production  of  liver-sugar,  171-172 

in  size  of  spleen,  173 


Variation,  in  rapidity  of  coagulation  of 
blood,  192 

in  size  of  glottis  in  respiration,  205 

in  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  214- 
216 

in  temperature  of  blood  in  different 
parts,  227 

in  composition  of  milk  during  lac- 
tation, 278 

in  quantity  of  urea,  286-287 

in  density  and  acidity  of  urine,  291 
-293 
Varieties  of  starch,  48 

of  sugar,  51 

of  fat,  54 

of  biliary  salts  in  different  animals, 
158 
Vegetable  food,  necessary  to  man,  74 
Vegetables,  production  of  heat  in,  221 

absorption  of  carbonic  acid  and  ex- 
halation of  oxygen  by,  17,  225 
Vegetable  parasites,  434-435 
Vegetative  functions,  27 
Veins,  252 

absorption  by,  131 

action  of  valves  in,  253 

motion  of  blood  through,  252-254 

rapidity  of  circulation  in,  254,  255 

omphalo-mesenteric,  567 

umbilical,  570 

vertebral,  573 
Venae  cavae,  formation  of,  574-575 

position  of,  in  foetus,  581 
Vena    azygos,    superior    and    inferior, 

formation  of,  575 
Venous  system,  development  of,  573 
Ventricles  of  heart,  single   in  fish  and 
reptiles,  230-231 

double   in  birds  and  mammalians, 
232 

situation  of,  233 

contraction  and  relaxation  of,  239 

elongation  during  contraction,  240 

muscular  fibres  of,  242 
Vernix  caseosa,  545 
Vertebrata,  nervous  system  of,  318 
Vertebrae,  formation  of,  493,  543 
Vesicles,  adipose,  58 

pulmonary,  200 

seminal,  462,  561 
Vesiculae  seminales,  462 

formation  of,  561 
Vicarious    secretion,    non-existence    of, 

266 
Vicarious  menstruation,  nature  of,  266 
Villi,  of  intestine,  129 

absorption  by,  130 

of  chorion,  512 
Vision,  ganglia  of,  322,  323,  326,  373 

nerves  of,  386 
Vital  phenomena,  their  nature  and  pecu- 
liarities, 22 
VitellQs,  447 
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ViiellaB,  Begmentation  of,  489 

formation  of,  in  ovarj  of  fostos,  664, 
565 
Vitelline  circulation,  566,  567 
Vitelline  membrane,  446 
Vitelline  spheres,  489 
Vocal  sounds,  how  produced,  402 
Voice,  formation  of,  in  larynx,  402 

lost,  after  division  of  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve,  403 
Volition,  seat  of,  in  tuber  annulare,  377 
Vomiting,    peculiar,    after    dirision    of 
pneumogastrics,  411 

Water,  as  a  proximate  principle,  37 

its  proportion  in  the  animal  tissues 

and  fluids,  38 
its  source,  38 

mode  of  discharge  from  the  body, 
39 
Weight  of  organs,  comparative,  in  newly 

bom  infant  and  in  adult,  590 
White  globules  of  the  blood,  185 


White  globules  of  the  blood,  aetSon  of 
aoetic  acid  on,  186 
sluggish  movement  ol^  in  oircoUtka, 
257 
White  substance,  of   nervous   systoB, 
308 
of  Schwann,  308 
of  spinal  cord,  320-321 
of  brain,  insensible  and  inexoltaUe, 
360 
Withering  and  separation  of  umbilical 

cord,  after  birth,  590 
Wolffian  bodies,  556 
structure  of,  557 

atrophy  and  disappearance  ol^  560 
vestiges  of,  in  adult  female,  563 
Wtma5,  Prof.  Jeffries,  on  cranial  nerres 
of  Rana  pipiens,  388 


Yellow  color,  of  urine  in  jaundioe, 
of  corpus  luteum,  481 


Zona  pellucida,  446 
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Proftwor  of  InstltateB  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Fiftdtnth  EditioxL,  Beyited  and  very  greatly  Enlarged. 

/j»  tffM  fwry  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  902  doiible-columned  pages ^  in  small  type  ; 

strongly  hound  in  leather ,  with  raised  bands.    Price  $4. 

Especial  oare  kas  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  oi  this  edition  to  render  it  in  every  ref^peet 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarl^able  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  rapid 
aale  ot  Fiytkbii  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  increasing  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarJed 
by  the  profeaiion  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  fact,  the  author  haa  endeavored 
ia  the  present  revitioo  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  *<  to  malce  it  a  satisfactory 
and  desirable — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disap> 
pointment  for  every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science."  To 
aooomplish  tbia,  large  additions  have  been  found  requi;«ite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  i^ubjects  and  terms  have  been  intro- 
duced throughout,  rendering  the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  TnouaANO,  to  ao- 
eonunodate  which,  the  number  of  pages  has  been  increaoed  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwithstand- 
ing an  enlargement  in  the  siie  o\'  the  iiage.  The  medical  press,  l^th  in  this  country  and  in 
Englacd,  haa  pronounced  the  work  indispensable  to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and 
Ibe  praaent  improved  edition  will  not  lose  that  enviable  reputation. 

The  iHibliahera  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  a  volume  of 
•ach  universal  uae  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typo- 
graphical accuracy  so  neceasary  in  a  work  of  the  kind.  By  the  small  bat  exceedingly  clear 
type  employed,  an  immense  amount  of  matter  i>*  condensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while 
the  bindmg  will  be  found  stronir  and  durable.  With  all  ihei<e  improvement*  and  enlargements, 
tlM  price  haa  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placing  it  within  the  reach  o(  all. 


lUs  work,  the  iqipsaranoe  of  the  fifteenth  edition 
af  wbldi  It  has  beeome  oar  dutj  and  pleasare  to  an* 
Booaea,  Is  perbsps  the  aiost  gtnpendoos  monument 
af  labor  aiid  eniditSoD  in  medical  literature.  One 
woald  baldly  sapposa  after  constant  nw  of  the  pre- 
•dltkmiL  where  we  have  nerer  lUled  to  find  a 
lUy  fUlI  explanation  of  erery  medical  term, 
la  this  edition  **Qbout  six  thousand  sut^jtcts  and 
hues  6een  CKided,"  with  a  careful  reTision  and 
eametkm  of  tba  entire  work.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
aaaounoa  the  advent  of  Uiis  edition  to  make  it  occupy 
tlM  plaoe  of  tba  preoeding  one  on  the  table  of  erery 
msmral  aun,  as  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  and  most 
eoaipiidMBslTO  work  of  the  kind  which  has  erer  ap- 
psandd— Ai^falo  Mtd,  Jowm.,  Jan.  1868. 


We  need  only  gay,  that  the  additlsB  of  8,000  new 
terms,  with  their  aecompanylnf  dsAaMonM,  may  ba 
Raid  tn  constitate  a  new  work  br  Itaelt  We  have  a» 
amlned  the  DictJonary  attentirely,  and  are  most  happy 
to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  it*  kind.  TbeemditSoa 
displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry  which  must 
hsTe  been  demanded,  in  its  preparation  and  perft^ 
tion,  redound  to  the  lasting  ersdit  of  its  author,  and 
hare  furnished  n«  with  a  Toluma  indispensahU  at  tba 
present  day,  to  all  who  would  find  tbempelves  on  n^ 
veau  with  the  hlchest  standards  of  medical  infbnn^ 
tion.— JBostem  Mm,  and  Swg.  JoMtial,  Dec.  31, 1867. 


Good  lexicons  and  encyclopedic  works  generally,  art 
the  most  laboivmving  eontrirances  which  literary  mea 
enjoy:  and  the  labor  which  is  required  to  produce 
tbem  in  the  perfect  manner  of  thin  example  Is  M>m^ 
thing  appalling  to  oontemplste.  The  author  tells  us 
in  his  preface  that  he  has  sdded  abont  fix  thousand 
termx  end  suUectd  to  this  edition,  which,  before,  was 
coniiidered  univerKally  as  the  be«t  work  of  the  kind  la 


Tka  wotk  Is  a  monument  of  patient  research,  skilful 
judgment,  and  vast  physical  labor,  that  will  perpetu* 
ata  tbe  name  of  the  author  more  effectuslly  tiian  any 
possible  derioe  of  stone  or  metal.  Dr.  DungUxon  de- 
sarrcathetbanksnotonlyof  the  American  proffMlon,  _     ^ 

iSi**'i5S^**®T*  ™«"«*>  ^orl**^-^*^*  ^^  Medico-  ;n7unguag^-5i^fluiwn'«7JumaI,Mar^,im 
ChmTm  JScvwis,  Jan.  1868. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  undoubtedly  the 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants  niont  perfect  In  the  Englbh  language.— Jfed.  ami  Surg, 

of  the  profsssion  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  Reporter ^  Jan.  1858. 

acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  placet*  It  far  t^       * 

aboTC  comparison  and  competition. — American  Jour-  '  The  most  complete  authority  on  the  sul^t  to  b« 

aal  qfthe  Msdieal  Sdenoa,  Jan.  1868.  found  in  any  languaga.— Fa.  Jkd,  Journal,  Pob.  186& 


BLANCHARD   AND   LEA'S 
ITew  and  Improved  Editton— Just  Imied. 

X^  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM 

OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

£at  tt|e  Hee  anb  tExnttiination  of  Stnbenla. 

BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M.  D^ 


FRANCIS  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.D., 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Wilh  Thrte  flnidred  nd  Seratj-foor  IllDitiilfoH. 

■ir  largo  ami  hanJiom'  royal  13b».  uo'kbu  of  aaarli,  1000  tag*;  tlrpngif  htHni  n 


Thia  irork  pTCsenta  a 
complete  nud  aystematic 
outline  of  tbewhole range 
of  medical  Bcience,  di- 
vided under  the  headinfr* 
of  Anatomy,  Phybiolo 

OY,8UROERY,  MlDWIFE- 

BT,  Chemibtbt,  Mate- 
ria Medica  aud  Tbe- 

BAPEUTICB,    Bod    PEAO- 

TICK  OF  Medicine. — 
Each  porUoD  is  thorough- 
ly and  appropriatel;  it- 
lostrated,  renderiDK  Mie 
volume  one  of  the  cneup- 
eat  as  ;et  placed  befure 
the  profession. 

The  very  flacierin^  race  pi  io 
plKced  upon  il  by  Ihe  froferiioB,  M 
npiiUy  eihtUBIed  Iwo  large  ediilxn 
prnent  revision  more  wunby  of  tta 


d  lo  IhiB  work,  and  the  biab  eMiiM 
■  nl  Bni)  incrrving  demand  wUrk  hi 


41  rorIT 


corrected,  and  wbslever  addiiiDno  we 
»cience  h«ve  been  inlroduced  The 
creai'ed  and  mucb  improved,  while,  & 
have  be«n  incorporaied  wiihoul  increi 

The  work  i*  Ihereron  again  preK...  _ 

hilberlo  been  received.  Aa  a  boot  for  daily  refc 
more  elaborate  lexl-bookv,  B»  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  lo  ■timu 
frequeni  and  accurate  exam  in  si  ion,  or  «  a  source  from  which  ihe  prmi 
may  easily  and  cbpaply  acquire  a  knowledfln  of  the  chaogen  and  improi 


sliRhi  enlargement  of  the  pa 
.r  Ihe  bulli  of  the  volume, 
iminently  worthy  of  Ih 


ider  (be  voIbdic  ia  Ml 

"ingtybeta 

mirmm*  tl 
funber  ia- 


s  permanenlly  erlablished. 
'm.  KtUl  apd  Smllh  H 


bu  ilcDiiilT  <UI>d  In  th>  band!  uf  all  op  to'tbT^ 


•dUUhI  Id  tbi  imwrni  oiniMnUloi 
ot>T«T  elut.—lf,  O.  Ued.  and  Smy.  Jt 


1  Itondii.ud  tba  rn- 


t«  portable  llbnrTHi 


piapli>f«d  In  th«  evamlDadoB  erf  ptii 
I>1  il  -III  ofi™  U  nkrnd  to  by  Uw  a 
•oar^Fa.  Mtd.  Jimrmt,  Maj,  IIM. 


MEDICAL   AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 
XZW  An  KUOH  XNLAXOED  KDITIOH— <Jut  iHMd.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMIIATIONS 


ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTIfiE  OF  MEDICINE, 
CHEMISTRY,  OBSTETRICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  PHAR- 
MACY, AND  THERAPEUTICS: 

TO  WHICH  Z8  ADDED  A  MEDICAL  FOBUULARY. 

BY  J.  L.  LUDLOW,  M.  D. 
A  B«w  Gdltim,  thoroHf^hly  iii[>dlfled,  and  greatly  exteuded  aud  enlarged. 

With  tkne  knndrtd  ind  KTcatr  wood  engnTfnEi, 


ant  largi  and  kandnim  royai  VJmo.  vol.  o/  evti 

eJaviy  printed  page^,  itraiigly  bfVH^  in  Itakktr, 

pria  Si  M. 


Tbppreat  populsrity  which  ihif  volume  hk*  »lwsyi  enjovrd,  h««  Mimuliied  ihe  •ulhur 
le  delay  which  bucaUKBd  il  to  remain  oul  of  prim  for  *o  lung  a  lime      Every  (Hrlior  '- 


„nple.e  , 


to  the  delay  which  I 
been  ■eddlouiily  u 

•Utc^de  portion  hsi  been  revril 

hare  been  added,  while  m  very  coiL^ .     . 

the  text  whereTer  «uch  Msietani-e  appeared  Deceatary  or  desirable.  Noi  witbalandlng  an  ei. 
laigMuent  or  the  page,  Ihene  Impiovements  have  increaKd  Ihi:  «iie  of  the  volume  to  over  eigbt 
hundred  pagea,  aud  with  the  Krcally  improved  ilyle  of  mechanical  ezeculioo,  it  may  in  almoM 
•very  reipeet  be  regarded  ratficr  a^•  a  new  work  than  a  new  edition. 

Tdb  arraagcmBnl  of  Ihe  volume  in  Ibe  ftfrm  of  quealion  and  ana  war  tender*  i(  eapecialljr  auit- 
■Me  Im  the  dHce  eianiinalion  of  aiudenla,  and  for  Iboae  preparing  for  gradualim. 


IrAuriCifrn  Jfcd.  Jnir.,JalT,  f»»7. 


«  BLANCHARD   and  LEA'S 

Ktnr  and  anlarggd  Bdittoo-^JIwt  IMaed. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 

AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES. 
BY  RICHARD  D.  HOBLTN. 

A  NKW  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDOR  SDlTIOIf. 
B«TiMd,  With  nnniwtnu  AiiiOon, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 

Editor  of  Uw  Amartan  Joumia  of  Ibt  HMlksl  Sdcnos. 

lamalargtnfollSiiio.voluntefXaiiottifpHrtfdJinaUtoltiWBtpagm.UmAir,  $131. 

Id  Ihis  volume  ibe  cbjetH  of  ihe  nulhor  aad  cdilor  hu  been  to  prodooe  >  work  whick,  u  n 
exceedingly  modenle  price,  aod  in  a  poMabie  end  coovenieal  rorm.  ilmiid  preeeal  all  the  tmkt- 

•nee  requiiile  lo  Ibe  medic«l  Mudent  and  ordinary  scieniifio  reader.     "'  -■—■—- ' 

been  carefully  exduded,  and  il  will  be  found  ■  complele  and  coai 

bodyiitE  ihe  lerms  employi^  in  medicine  and  its  allied  rcience*  in ^- 

lion.    By  the  employmeni  of  a  small  bul  clear  lype,  ibe  anuMmt  of  aa  a 

U  tht  fr«|Dai 


oUb  wfakb  w 


DDt  the  pnblhiher. 


.  a'llDgTe  p 


srcr. 


To  (dpiiIt  Ibe  < 

ranged  udnklMrti 


tof  Uh  ■ 


vf.  and  34irff^  JOttmal. 


WILSOITS  DZ8SECTOB— Hev  SditloD,  Joat  teOMl 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL 

OF  PRACTICAL  AND  SUBGICAL  ANATOMY. 
BY  ERASMUS  WILSOS,  F.  K.S., 

IkMlaeriaifnalti 

Jul  nd  Inlird  Lai. 

il«  UiOu. 
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A  ITZnr  AMERICAN  DI8SBCTOR— (Jiut  Issued). 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST: 

THE  STUDENT'S   GUIDE   IX  THE   DISSECTING-ROOM. 
BY  J.  M.  ALLEN,  M.  D., 

Lua  Profcuar  of  ApXdnir  in  iKe  Pcnniylvanii  Medifnl  Ci>ll<i>i. 

Saitti  266  IlluslratJiins. 

Ill  out  largt  ind  ven,  haailiemr  royal  13iHa,  valutat  of  632  pagtl,  Italhtr,  82  SS. 

.11    III      I.    ..       .  ThBverj'Urire  niimher  of  H»lJoraleillunni. 

lionawilh  which  Ihl;-  work  ■bound*,  serves  lo 
render  ihe  verW  delailn  e»gy  of  comprehen- 
sion, showing  Ihe  uludcn)  wh>I  lo  sniiinine, 
■nd  wheia  and  how  lo  look  Tor  il,  while  Ihe 

Bl'itiiy.  bail  given  him  >  rntniliartly  wiiblhe 


•k\  delilli  pre»enled.  il. 
*nd  Hiudeno. 


Lfld  Id  tbe  ftodf  cpf  pncUal 

V/t  think  II  (dmlnbtj  iirmnd  tar  rcndtrini  aid 

"'■■''     'idj  drawn  ind  hliiWr 


We  uv  irrefttlf  plaumd  with  Ptof  Alhin'i  llttiB 
vork.  Wa  hmndfld  oor  copx  lo  ■  friend,  vha  !■  uioTf 
tanknlirlj  nm^  Id  PtmUhI  knttaa}.  br  hia 
rsnfuLH'uniiutlDnuidoplnlDii;  b«  nportx  It "  th« 
vpr^bvatdlnaotor jfllpndDecd."  7ta* amngiiDtrtit 


SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  HORNER,  M,D, 

Idte  PnfUBr  of  Analnm;  In  the  Unliondl;  it  Pi'nnijl'nnl 

£iglitb  anti  ImpTobili  lellltian- 

In  (m  largt  and  handn'me  oc/aeo  votuntu  of  omr  o 

With  mors  than  300  besntlTol  lUnitraUani. 
Extra  Cloth,  86. 

Thi«  work  han  no  long  occupied  ihe  posilion  ol 
■  ttandard  leil-book  and  work  of  rererenoe  imung 
■aaiommix,  ihal  Ihe  prei-eni  ediiiun,  fully  revi-ed 
■nd  Ihorougbly  brought  up  by  Ihe  aulhor  shortly 


BLANCHAUD   AND  LEA'B 

THX   STUDEITT'8   TEXT-BOOK   07   AJffATOlCT. 
■•w  and  mnoh  caUrgrf  tUtiaB— Jart  Bwdj  (UW. 


ftnd  eiqaiaiUlj  printed 

with 

,hree  handrad  uid  nlmtj-MTan 

beiatiTal 

engrsTingi  on  wood, 

■Dd 

more  than  600  luge  P*Ko>< 

13  25. 


BofluHaui  apnbit  «■  du  f una  Lmlm. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY. 

GENEBAL  AND   SPECIAL. 


QcresMdexperic 


IXD  Bnoliih  Emtioi. 
BT  W.  H.  GOBRECHT,  M.  P.. 

lomf  Id  th«  PhlUdslpbIs  Collipi  of  HidldiM,  As. 

The  publiibera  trnel  1h>l  tbe  weU-ntned  repnulioa  W  kif 
enjo^d  by  this  work  will  be  monihuimaiDtaiQBil  bytkaprv- 
MUt  editioa,  Beaidisa  a  very  ihoraugh  reviuoD  br  Uw  BrtMr, 
il  ha*  been  most  carefully  examined  by  Ihe  eiBtor,  Mi  It* 

-■■-^-  -'<--■•-  •- —  ■-___    1^ ^  jjj  in( reducing  erctriUai 

iuKhat>>urg«Med  miittam 

r DkfurlhoMMekiBg-lftvbiaia 

or  lo  renew  an  ai^quBinlance  wiib  Human  Analomr.  Tha 
amounl  of  addiiiona  wbicb  il  has  tbun  received  maj  ba  eatt 
mated  from  the  fad  Ihal  ibe  present  edition  containa  orer  lae- 
fourlh  more  matter  iban  ibe  iatt,  rmderjnf  aanullcr  lypeaad 
an  ealaiged  pase  requiaile  to  kMp  llw  voluiDe  wilbin  a  ooa- 
venient  size.  Tbe  aurhor  has  not  only  Ihos  added  laixety  to 
■  be  work,  but  be  has  also  made  altera) inns  throughout,  when- 
Ter  Ihere  appeared  Iha  opporiuuiry  of  improving  Ihe  uraagv- 
menl  or  style,  so  as  to  pre»n1  evrry  fact  in  its  nHMil  aparopri- 


or  expense  should  beapnred  to  render  tbeezleraal 
III:  wuniiy  oi  lue  univEimi  lavor  wilb  which  it  his  Inen  received  by  the  Aa«- 
and  they  have  endeavoied,  consequently,  to  produce  in  its  mecbaoicml  eieeo- 
lenl  corresponding  wiih  that  which  tbe  text  has  cnfoyed.  It  will  therefore  be 
handMimeet  npeclmeus  of  typography  as  yet  prtNluced  in  Ibis  country,  and  ia 
ill  respects  auiteil  lo  the  office  table  of  tbe  pracliiiuner,  not wiib standing  Ihe  exceedingly  kiw 
irice  at  which  il  has  been  placed. 

Il  UurMbr*  St  Iba  Hpanaa  of  Kiiia  struRlevltli  I  mums!  fcr  the  itodent,  tbt  pncOtloDO.  aad  tw  iB 

thai  wt  and  ourselTO  failed  upon    whodmln  to  ben>inesa)u>liit«l  wlUi  Iba  nl^HLk 

s  nnprtadeaMISDenasiribi 
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nw  An  KieXIFIOOT  AVATOinCAt  IXXT-BOOX-(Haw  B«>d7.} 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 


Ths  Dbawinqs  by  H.  V.  CARTER.  M.D., 

TIB  DIBBKCmONS  JOINTLY  BY  TEE  AUTHOR  AND  DR.  CARTER. 

In  nu  tflti^'d  imptrial  ettano  velum*  efaheui  EOO  wry  laref  pages,  tntA  363  large  and  dai«- 

THW  mgrmvingt  on  itood.    PrietinexlraclatA,tG'.i5;  in  leatkir,  ratted  bandi,  VI. 

Tk*  •DtbOf  feM  Midekmred  id  thil  woik  to  cover  >  more  eilended  raogE  of  Mibieoia  ibu  Is 

CDNaaarr  la  Ika  ordioary  tBxi-booln,  by  giTing  poi  only  the  deoil*  necenMry  for  the  eiiidea), 

bMahottoapptiMIJoaorthOMdeluii  in  Ibe  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  Ihus  rendering 


■(mderorthelearasr, 

iTIMID  fbrm  ■  rpcciti  L ._   _.      ......     ^  _     __ „   ...      

-*  '     '  Md  iMviog  the  nUDea  of  the  vanou*  parit  prinled  on  lite  body  of  ilie  ci 
._, :.v  .,..„,_.,„.  „  „jj  ^,      They  1bu<  fonn  a  eomplele 


fbrm  ■  rpccial  feature  in  tbe  work,  rn 


0  being  tl 


plaaaaf  Anna  oTierenaoe  with  de*cripi 
■plMffli  HriM,  whkA  will  gTMflr  a»ifl  ih 


._, Ulnreatlyai 

jaloieficah  Ihe  memory  or  ihoM  who  may  find  a. „ ^ 

MMaautT  of  HwIIm  Ibe  details  orthe  di'secting-room ;  while,  combining  as  it  doea 
*—*■—*—'  AltM  »Hh  •  thorough  IrealiM  oa  deKripIive,  pmciical,  and  applied  an 
work  wfU  ba  IboDd  ofearemial  mtvim  to  physicians  wlio  receive  ului^enta  intbeiroffl 
iac  both  (M^etUd  pupil  in  laying  tbe  groundwork  of  a  Ihornugh  medical  educalio 
•b*  The  large  site  i>f  manyof  the  illu>lralioa>  prevents  the  tekclion  ofs  favorsl 
apafinHB.  A  small  one,  however,  la  inserted  to  show  the  msnner  in  which  the  li 
onnpaniu  Ibe  onb.  It  will  be  obBcrved  that  the  atlachments  of  the  muiclei  are  in 
dolled  lioea. 


>f  eiMnlJnn,  Mund*  ujr  work 


Orrli/Ual  Buaf— oirfw  fur/nrr, 

on  saatony  hKhrrio  pnhllshed  la  the  KngIKh  Ian- 


i>uW*n  QmutIitIk  JouFRol  0/ Hni.  Sel.,  »at  .-vwa.. 


BLANCHARD  AMD   LEA'S 

A  LIBBABT  OIT  HUMAIT  AKATOKT. 


HUMAN  ANATOMY. 


BY  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D. 


RICHARD  QUAIN,  M.  D., 


WM.  8HABPEY,  M.D.,  P.R.S.. 


J<Mt  Smtiiun,  f»m  tbt  jittfe  Lanllnii  Etitian. 
Editid  Br  JOSEPH  LEIPT,  H.D., 


Prnftucf  of  Aul«DT  In  U»  UolTRiltf  oT  FnujInnU. 


In  ttva  lafgt  and  Aandroi 


_  „. .._ _. _,,j t/ttHtng  tAtrtan  tntndrtd  pagu,  am 

dnd  and  4lti!cn  btantifni  tngramngt  on  mo^,  imad  in  UatMtr.     Pritm  t 

WakansahoUattnlBnaMMdlBf  _ 
S>  tatWA  linitiiagii  u^Sh  s^j  oh.  pa 


It  li  Indeed  ■  work  csIenUM  to  mdu  u  an  In  Hk- 
tomlflAl  ttodr,  bj  plulDg  befbn  thv  Itodflnt  wary  de- 
partnant  of  IiIk  •denoa,  wllh  i  ilew  to  lb*  nlUlie  lu- 

STbMlii/ 

'    "  --.-.-         ajimporUnl  p«rH- 


CABPENTEB-8  HAKUAli  OV  FHT810LOO7. 


ELEMENTS 

physiology: 

PHrSIOLOGIChL  hNATOMI. 


MEDICAL  ANU  SCIENTIFIC   PUBL  IC  AT  lONb. 
SmTH  AND  HORNSB'S  AHATOMICAl.  ATLAS. 


ANATOMICAL  ATUS, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  STRUCIUEE 
OF  THE  HUIIAS  DOHr. 


Bv  HENRY  U.  SMITH.  M.  D.. 


WM.  E.  IIOIINEB.  H.D., 

L.h.  Profiler  of  An.tOd,,  In  .h,  Ldl.tt.itj,  of  P.na^jUHlilL 

With  abont  Biz  Enndied  and  fifty  eiqiiiiitB  lUnitnttlau  on  W^od. 
/»  o«t  imperial  octavo  volumt.  extra  riolli.    Pn'ee  S3. 


■  work,  conlaiaing  aa 


The  gnu  advanla^R  fiofWMed  by  wond 

dearneai  uid  i 
ara  fully  sjiov 

vulume,  ihe  general  and  apecinl 
lbs  componenl  part«  o(  tbe  budy.  i^ammenrinK 
wi[b  (be  Bimei  aud  Lipimenla.  it  rollow*  wilh 
Ibe  Murrular  and  Dermoid  Syriemn,  ibe  Or- 
gua  ol  Digestion  >nd  Ceneraliun.  Ropiralioii 
and  CifCulaiion.  and  condinle*  wilh  Ibe  Nerv- 

fSpanie  oinn  and  porlinn  ofihe  human  Trainr 
thua  broughl  dirlinclly  and  lepiirBlely  ber»re 
tbe  aire  ol  the  aiudeni,  hm  he  i>  also  prorenied 
iritb  Ibe  renulla  o(  Ibe  recrnl  micrixctipli^Bl 

rariona  linpucft;  tThilu  the  plan  adcipledi  giving 
Ibe  plaie  and  refrrence*  on  Ihe  tame  p«ge,  ea- 

oT  Ibe  ob^clii.  by  svoidinK  Ihe  annoyance 
JDlerrupiian  or  luming  backwards  and 
wardi.    A*  ■  specimen  oC  arl.  nothing  sup 


io^y  tow  rat. 

•  at  which  it  ]> 

.  offered,  place.  It 

witfain  Ihe  reicb  of  every  membe 

IbH'ion.    Td{ 

and  Biudenta 

jl  will  be  fuimd  espicially  uwful, 

B>  supplying 

in  a  greal  me 

aaure  the  plio 

e  or  ikelelons  and 

■ubtedt. 

Tb>  ptu  of  tbli  Atlai  la  adml 

.rabk. 

anrthlDB  Dfthi  1 
IU./r«ll.l 

dDdb. 

'farepublMKd 

louSSi^t^. 

tnit  atnur.  and 

ZillSi! 

laUlatiou  u  lh> 

iHlbom  thai 

.<!tu,i 

itumT.   It  win 

bi  tvUj  Talnable  to  the  prH9 

UtIOBCI 

tzss: 

■naorrmlllnil 
«,H>dwU£, 

uaiu 

allji  lumtO  in 

THE   PRINCIPAL  FORMS  OF  THE  SKF.LETON  AND  OF  THE  TEETH. 

Bv  pRorRMWR  R.  Owtn,  F  R  8  ,  Author  of  "Lei^iures  on -Comparative  Anatomy,"  tcr. 
Witn  aevenij-aix  beauUrul  illualiBiiona.  In  ooe  bandMime  volume,  royal  l^mu.,  of  lhi«« 
huodnd  anil  ibiny  pagea,  «lra  oloUi,  91  23. 


BLANCHARD  AMD  LEA'S 
tvut  iMnad. 

HUMi\.]Sr   HISTOLOG'Y', 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOCT. 

WITH  FOUS  BOHIIRED  AMD  THIRTT-BKIKT  IIXDSTKATIOHS  OM  WOOD. 

BY  E.  R.  PGASLEE,  M.  D., 

PntHHr  or  PfajsloLofT  ud  Pttbolocr  Id  Urn  N*ir  Ydlt  KarUod  OoUage,  Me. 


IiHrHennfTifulaAtMttiiinla  CaUantum 

It  «mbTiw  »  UbruT  upon  tfae  tapln  dlHni««d  within 
ItHlt,  unci  Li  imt  vbU  the  uutacr  mkI  Itumer  DHd.    Ado- 

.!._  -J , 1 ^n,  „  b,  oirrlookni,  ncTTtblni 

._j  rui!«  which  it  tmbnam.  [■  wElE 

i1l|«c(  nf  Hbtolon,  IntnwKtJiif  In  JtHl^  >b[;  mud  fallj  dU- 
iH(d,bDl  whUfiof  iDflnllcI;         

AiukiiiiT,  PhjiMocj,  uid  Puhotoo,    _ 

— ■—■ '-VIofUTHtfcnh.  Tht«fnatia|ii»Rlnc] 

il  nillein*  uw  Iho*  Ur'-'  • — ■■- 

HUUMiIni;  ud  III  uitnUng  mcb  o 


k  njlng  that  a  il  KD  honor  bo  Iho  AmerlcmD  I  nwiwcUblT  InfomBd  In  tUr 
irofwIoD  Ibiit  ont  ol  iUmtmlKn  >bi>uld  h(T>  ^  An.  AtfML  Mv.  lUS. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATION 
N«w  and  BtUargad  Bdltton— Jut  iMusd. 


Containing  norlf 
fiftaen  hnndrad  larga  p*gt', 


HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNQLISON,  M.D.,LL.D., 

Profeuor  o[  iDttitula  nf  Medicine  in  ttii  JnffeiHD  M«tinl  ColLef i 


[a  raviiiog-  this  work  for  iig  eighth  ippeirsno 
■nor  hu  spared  no  labor  Id  render  il  vonby  a  co 
of  Ibe  very  great  faror  which  has  beeu  exiendei 
Iba  profituioR.  The  whole  coaienu  have  beeo  re 
•nd  lo  a  great  exlenl  remodelled ;  the  inveitigaliuDS  wL 
oTIiMyaan  hare  beeo  »o  numeroui  aod  so  imporli 
bmre  been  otrerully  examined  aad  incorporated,  and 

~    '" '"    "  ha«  been  brought  up  lo  a  k"""'  " 

!  subject.  The  object  of  tb 
■  coDcise  but  compnshentiTe 
e  body  of  phytiologiral  scl 
wnicn  ine  (iDoeni  and  man  of  (cience  can  al  all  tin 
wilb  tbs  certainty  of  flnding  whatever  they  are  i 
at,  fully  prerantetl  in  all  il>  aspects ;  and  on  no  former  edi 
tion  haa  Ibe  aathor  beMowed  more  labor  to  secure  Ibi 


It  will  be  tbund  in  the  typographic- 

enlion  of  tbe  volume*,  which,  in  this  reipecl,  are  su- 

parlor  to  their  pradeausora.    A  Inrge  number  of  additional 


katbeca  loi 


.  end  the  series  ofillui 
iIUm  hM  baen  (pnatljr  modified  by  the  «ubultniioo  of  many 
■aw  ooaa  br  mcb  as  were  not  deemed  satisfactory.    By 
OB  aalargenieat  of  the  page,  these  very  coasidenible  >-■-'- 
tiosn  bave  baan  acoommoaated  without  increuing  the 
of  tba  Tdomaa  to  aa  extent  to  render  them  unwieldy. 


1(  PhTriolonT 
we  tUnk  It  IkM  na  iDptitoe  In  ear  lM«uf*,  and  Ibt  1 


pbytSotofkial  sd 


&adnsUnff.— Jtps&n  JM.attd3urff.  Journals 


U  BLAHCHARD  AND  LEA'S 

mrW  FHTSIOIiOGIOAL  TBXT-BOOK-ilTow  Bawly). 

HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

DniQNiB  n»  TIB  era  or 

STUDENTS  AND  PRACTITIONERS  OF  MEDICINE. 

By  J.  C.  DALTON,  Ja.,  JLD., 

PnfMK*  of  PbTitblOfj  la  Ua  CtUft  of  Phjrirfu*  nd  BmgKMt,  N«  York. 

WITH  TWO  ROHSBBD  AMD  FtFTT<FOOB  OXKItBAL  XLLUVTBATIOaS, 

iHtnttxqmtittlrprintid  ettavovolunH;  nlnnladt,  94;  Itatiir,  rmimeJ  iaxit,  94  31. 


*nll,  r. 


'  ku  lUuttntiou.  I(o  dvpttni>«i(  U 
BpeadvKt  apop  food  lUpitntloDm,  uid  Ihosa  vklch  ka^ 
wlihoatkuirMfiior  ihonbjKi,  uthu  i>fphriM«, 
-  .od-mu  ■■  Ui<  war*  Uron  u  ■»  tka  Iwt  w*  lunm 

Id,  b<4u  •rlftul,  HTTt  u  lllutru*  ■nclHlr  oU  li 

daHnd.— sitfUs  jfid^ 

A  luink  or  ••iiiil»  tHCiL 

fud) 

L  KiBul  fDrdaUj 

hMitrh<i»nbl*U>IM*atkw:  te^liul*ui,U> 

iDduUT,  bl*  l»la<u;  u  ih*  IsMliUlaB  wUk  whid  k*  ki(» 
Dccwd,  ud  U  An^riou  ■!•■»— KHfaB  JW.  ■■«  awrW 
Journal,  Kb.  K  lU*- 

A  ns*  bogkmad  » IM-nt*  mm;  u  mIsIb>I  Wak,ud  m 
which  aauot  b«  Im  hlfhlr  ippnduad,  aad  wkkk  w>  in 
prodd  to  aee  emuutlag  from  oar  nraBtir'a  pna*.  IL  ta  V^M 
■Dlhor  who,  tboBfb  joaiif.  I>  «m>]d*fmbl7  hMms  lor  pkrlM' 


critleUK. 

I  mMUmbaira  Iwd  Bonui 

u  k  BiBul  (Ordallj  eoualuUvi, 


wark,  lb*  dtlBlUou  ua  dtar  iiJ 
ulBlnbl*,  ikB  uimncBl  brttl;ud 


tlvB  Ihlrd,  [rHlliif  of  IhpnidneUaa,  li  a  aoBanapb  •(  iwp- 

frouti*d  ainllsDn  Dpoi  Ihli  iBbJecl.  In  Ikv  KafUib  umk 
Di  pradiloK,  sliigiim  and  ronsi  of  ilf  Id,  eibaBKIn  MM 


ADd  daptb. — t'^orieftoit  M 


■•  dar  k  (krdloB 


ABewiil«u«tBT7WarkoBHBBuPfayalalac7Uniaf  qta 
TidH  la  Iba  BrwiDH  uf  iBta  ind  UBTdT  ■dlUou  if  UltaX 
CvpaBtai'k  Todd  and  Bowmkn't,  to  uj  aaiblBf  vf  Danftt- 


wlT»«       _  .._.     , 

ubBBitlTalr  span  (Tar;  >bIij««  ttaal  It  aiitlaaa,  bat  U  dM 
■peak  iBHMUielj.eipeiliHaullj,  and  to  tliiti  mla  illlWn 
Into  tba  HbJ«a  «r  BvpndBctloB  our  Bmlbor  plauaawttbB 

■.•.<  -r  „«  1... >^.       itn. 1... .  .1..  lai»„u,,  B^<k- 


Dlagmm  oftkt  CirailaUo*. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  FUBLICATIOKS. 


PHTSIOIOGICAI MATOMT  AND  PHTSIOIOGT  OF  MAU. 

BY  SOBIRT  BENTLKY  TODD,  M.D.,  F.B.S., 
F»lH»r  of  Pbjrinlaij  Id  BlBi^  (Mhf^  Loodoa,  tg. 


WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.B.8., 

■tomj'  In  KlB^i  CdIIiii^  Landon. 


Compitu  in  an*  vrry  ImtidiiH 


»  voltimi,  o/onr  ODD  targi  pngei,  Uallur,  prim  H  60, 


I^T  Oeatlemen  wbo  hare  raceiral  portion)  of  thi4  work,  upublwhed  in  Ibo  "HEDictL  Niws 
Atat  LnsAZT,"  can  now  complete  tbeir  copie*,  if  immediaie  opplicatioa  be  made.  It  will  be 
fUrvUbsd  M  follawi,  tree  by  nuil,  io  papar  coven,  wilb  clolb  bacli*. 

Pakt*  I.,  n.,  lU.  (pp.  29  to  533),  IS  iSO. 

FAXt  IT.  (pp.  803  to  end,  wllli  Tllle,  Preface,  CoDlenli,  dec.),  S3  00. 


Fast  IT.,  Baomn  11.  {j^.  723  Io  end,  with  Ttite,  Preraoe,  CoolenlB,  See.),  $1  25. 

rwhlchanth*friiUi<i<thdr 


irt  (Urim)  iniH  «t  UiB  mtM  dEnmlt 

7  asd  phviMogT  an  hiDdlfd  In 

atMB*t.    It!  nllilian  hlTF  lUtKl, 

-lotMidn]  •'IbTtba  OH  oT  tbattu- 

onar  In  modklB*  and  tMr^nj"  and 

CHI  nnHH«i  It  to  botb,  «DlM«lt  Uwt  ft  la  thr 

■tparfMtwofc^luklnd.    W< 


It  li  taliAlj  cndltabln  la  thi  aulboii  of  thin  vnr! 
tkatftolH  adudoBof  IhaoTj  and  iptculaUon,  koow 


Dirn  Fanfnl  and  laboriovi  In 
KoplD  anatomy,  ar*  mada  to  lei 


elunlnnii  with  rti»rd  to  IM  funpUon»;   pliyiiloL<.)rir«l 


U  BLAKCHARD  AND  LEA-B 

THX  BTDSEirB  HAHTAL-Kw  Wltlm  (Jmrt  iNMd). 

MANUAL   OF^HYSIOLOGT. 

BY  WILLIAM  SENHODSE  KIRKES,  H.  D., 

Duioutntor  or  MorbM  Aulm;  at  Sb  BHlboloBas^  BoiviUI,  Lo^ka. 

9  nttn  9rntTftiii,  Eiam  ttt  (SViH  <ntt  Sltbistt  Irnibsn  Ebilisn. 
Wltb  niuneraiw  «JdltIoiiml  lUiubatloiM, 


Jn  ORi-  largt  and hasdnrnt  reyat  13«ib.  tnlmu n/nrar/f  ttx Anndrai pagH,  UaiJuT,IS. 


Ciiiitrp  Epilktlium  oflkt  Ttatlu 


Blood  Crguob  c/Oh  (hiiw 


Id  i^in  pasaingthis  work  ibnmgh  hit  hukd*,  ibe  tulhor  bu  endeaTored  lo  render  iiicoriHl 
eipoaiiian  of  the  preaeal  coddilion  t>ribe  wience,  unliinK  Kiicb  allentioiK  Bud  addilkn*  u  lun 
been  diclHled  by  further  experience,  or  u  Ibe  progrew  uf  investigaiioa  has  rendered  doinhle. 
Id  every  point  of  lUechanicBl  execulioo  (lie  publisher*  have  «oughl  10  make  il  taperiot  lolwad 
ediliooa,  and  al  itw  very  low  price  ai  which  it  ii  oSered,  it  wilt  be  found  ooe  of  the  baodiomBt 
aDd  cbeapCFl  volumes  berore  ihe  proleasioo. 

In  making  \bem  improve  men  Is,  care  hai  bacD  exercised  DM  lo  iDCieaie  iu  liie,  thus  isia- 
taining  its  disiinclive  charade ri« lie  of  presenting  wiihin  a  moderaie  compaaa  a  clear  aod  coa- 
■wcied  view  of  its  Bubjecli,  sufficient  for  Ihe  wanU  of  the  iludent. 

A  few  notices  of  llie  former  editiona  are  aiqiended. 


le  MsnoalorPbTilol 


rs. 


Lt,  iXtboat  eiit«rtiig  lutD  dl>- 
attUaas  It  omtiliiB  lU  Iha 

It  bsginnlDg  (hta  uudf,  mid 


I  knDW.  vlttKUt  (VKfal  4Mdl. 


haodl  of  tfao  •tmkDl^Zwfaa  JfeMBl  cSk. 

FarUculuH;  ■diptod  to  tbo«  who  iliJii  Is  jmm 
■  <niici>n  dljtHt  of  tke  &cu  of  Haaaa  Wif  jilnp>- 
BritM  and  Anv"  Ib^CSnty,  Kniem. 

••  nudbook  of  PtajJoloc;.-— Z«4«^AMtf  ^JW 


AN  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORBECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOCS  STSTEM.    Bf 
Joan  Hauisor,  M.D.    Id  one  oeuvo  toIwiw,  309  pagM.  tl  30. 


MEDICAL  Alfn  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 


vfraeuMT,  FAisoioQT,  iHESAFznncB,  HTfliEn,  urn  TOBEiraiC  lIXDICm. 
BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

XnalBfr  in  FliTdolaBr  •nd  ComixnllTi  Amtomj  In  ths  UnlTinltT  or  LoDdon,  in. 


FRANCIS  GURNET  SMITH.  M.  D., 


Itbor  ic 


ibr  (ulhor  htn  (pared  no 

reoder  ji.  bh  beratoforv, 

k  oompMe  4ad  lucid  expofjtioa 

of  the  moB[  ■drinwl  nxidiiioa 

of  ilB  imporlknl  xubiecl.     The 

tn  eflerl  Ihii  object  Iboroi^ljr, 
joined  lo  tbe  former  large  eiie  of 
the  volume,  prerenling  object  loni 
■rinng  Inim  tbe  unwieldy  bulk 
□r  tbe  work,  be  bai  omiiled  all 
ihoH  portions  do)  bearing  direct- 
ly upoD  Hdiiaii  PHTsinuKiY,  da- 
■igniogio  incorporare  ibetn  in  bit 
forlbroming  TrcaliH  on  Gm- 
■ALpBTBiOLoaV.  At  t  full  and 
-book  on  I  be  Pht- 


.rMtn 


nit* 


mit  even  greater  claimi  apam 
le  *ioden[  and  pby*iRian  than 
igui'bed  favor  wbicta  ii  has  «o 
ipfdy  whatever  may  have  been 


W  ilJUD 


isjet 


eyclopad&a  af  tbli  brmueb  ot 


BLANCHARD  AND   LEA'S 


CrrtuidU*f  Appmrmtma  tf  TvwL, 


PRINCIPLES  OF 

COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

B¥  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D..  P.R.S., 

Author of'HunnaPbj.kilnfy,"  "Tlwll 


Dechuiical  Rad  ai 


Tboraoghly  brought  up  by  ihe  author  lo  tbs  dale  o(  publicitiod,  (hi*  work  will  be  fond  H 
fiilly  maiDKia  il*  exilled  repufaiiuD  ai  a  complete  and  truKlwonhy  fpiih  lo  all  part*  oT  iu  »■ 
tricale  and  inlereriins  eubject.  The  sIudeDt  may  therarore  rely  on  finding  in  it  ■  lacid  exeaat- 
lion  or  Comparalive  Fhysiolo^  in  in  moat  recent  aspect,  while  every  eSbrt  hai  beea  nadaW 
cutioa  or  ibe  volume  worthy  of  it>  tciealific  litantMa. 


Tbli  book  Aonld  not  ontj  be  m 

ItndMbjcTen  mmnberorihfl  prof^rion.   Honor*  maa,  wa  t«ltt»,  «nld  ban  Monglit  ■■  b aae^lM 

too  wiH  or  aid,  to  b«  bentfltcd  thrrabj.    Bat  lap*-  ao  fan*  u  Dr.  Caiimtn.    It  mgolisd  tie  IM  |n*» 

dallj  lo  the  Tonn(«  etui  mnld  >a  cordially  eoa>-  tlon  a  pbjidalorln  at  iwia  dnplf  >«d  b  Ike  MM 

BHDd  It  »•  bnt  mt«l  of  IDT  work  la  tho  Bn(llib  of  alhens  capaM*  nr  taklna  ■  fCDCtd,  i  illliaT.  ■! 

taiggaia  to  qoallfr  th«B  rortlM  neepllon  and  com-  nnprfjoitkod  view  of  tboae  ubota,  aad  itf  oiaMi^ 

prabmAou  of  Ibma  tnilhi  which  ara  iaW]  bsliif  do-  the  •utrd,  hatnogiDmiu  Batertali  at  bto  thpit^.n 

nlopad  In  jihjriolaKT.— Jfediisil  Cburudfor.  u  to  tarn  u  hanmiiloai  wbola.    Wa  fcil  IM  ok 

with«t  pr„™ifng  to  It,  It  1, ...  »on-iop^i.  of  th*;'K^°o/Vhb'iis^?^'.^3Jr5T?iJ£S 


MEDICAL  AKD  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  MAinTAii  ram.  raa  ifiCROSoops-<i«t^  PubUahsd) 
THE  MICROSCOPE  AN^  ITS  REVELATIONS. 


TIB  APPUC1TIIN8  OF  THR  IICKOSCOPE  TO  CLINICAL  IBDICINB, 
BY  P.  GURNEY  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Pi*fc»r  of  IwdEatH  of  MadlalH  IB  lb*  PhiditItuU  Hedkd  ODlttf*,  Ac 

iLLusrsATn  wtra  Fbuk  Huidrid  xntt  Tmnr-roD*  ixaDiitra  Wood  EnoitiTiiiet. 

Immt  Imrnand  nnkaiuUtmt  mCmb  votumt  mfKi  pagt.    Pria,iit  txtra  tludt,  %i;  tn 
'itrtcr,  UM. 


.._ii  of  objecl" 'of  vtnow  kind*.  Alter  lli_ 
■bowJDg  bow  to  nw  the  mfcrorcopc,  Ihe  lulhor  proceeds  lo  iadictle  wh*l  hu  been  done  by  ii* 
■MiMiDce,  loaing  no  opporlimily  of  pointing  out  whil  remaini  for  inveaiigalion,  ind  of  indicilinB 
tfae  direclioDi  in  vhich  funher  eiplomtioni  will  be  moFi  likely  10  lend  I0  imporlani  re>uh>.  la 
tmrrfvig  Onl  tbi*  plan  a  nriei  of  chapter*  ia  pTen.  oommencing  with  iho  minufo  vpffeltble 
tami  ud  prolopbyli,  and  lerminnling  with  Ihc  venrbrala,  thua  embodying  ■  general  view  oS 


ku  pttnanled  a  oondeoMtd  but  1  borough  akelch 
vTeTiaiOBl  diagnoaiii,  with  an  acrouni  of  the  pri  . 
The  Tolums  rhroagbout  it,  profu»ely   illUHlnled  : 


le  rnioroMope  ^n  the  proaecutioa 
n  the  ban 


forming  one  of  Ihe  moel  creditable  tperimon*  ofari  as  yet'iiiaued  in  Ibis  counlry. 

The  preeminenl  repuielion  of  Dr.  Carpenler  b!<  b  phyrlologivl,  ■  microrropisl,  and  a  teactiBr, 
pointa  him  oul  u  especially  fined  10  produce  a  work  Krving  ai  an  introduclion  for  Ibe  beginner, 

Aithinih  orlglDallT  nnt  Intmdsd  u  >  ■IHril]'  I  ■  mmplet?  ami  ntlibrtorr  mllKtiini  oTinktTiMvple 
■cdlal  work,  ths  iddltlDni  hi  Prof.  Smith  ^rr  It  a  tmcU.  bearing  upon  phislnlOKy  and  praetkaJ  nwdtrlna 
poattlr*  rialm  niMni  the  profraalon.  fnr  >blTh  ve  doubt  |  an  !•  conUlnrd  In  Prof  Binllli'i<(|i|Midl(;  and  tbtiof 

k>ow  But-bm  tbaiU^n't^'BMdMDawlll'flBd  i^  \  TatniBa.-nwMSe  JWiml  SMtw,  No*.  lS»e. 


BLAKCHARD   AMD   LEA'B 

A  LIBBA&Y  or  200-CHMiaOAIi  8aiKVGB-( Joat  Xanud.) 


■>,  »."*----1**r  "■.«*    \ 


iUaoif  Oiattli^SiiiiHia  rM»M  flMd. 


Pfiwiy  DtTBiil  tf  IVipb  Ptiiy tUt,  im  rmtlfm. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  C.  G.  LEHMASN. 

3LAT1D  FROM  THI  SiCOND  EDITION  BT  GEORGE  E.  DAT,  H.  D.,  F.  B.  S..  kt. 

Edited  by  R.  E.  ROGERS,  M.  D., 

PntMn  Bt  awnbtiT  In  lb*  MarUod  DdwtBMBl  of  th*  UDtnntlf  at  PMMylnal^  fee 


a  iLLDSTBAIIONt  II 


:.BCnD  VBOH  FdKKI'B  "AtLAB  of  PBTBIOLOAtCAL  Cuaii' 

AND  AN  APPENDIX  OP  PLATES. 


This  great  work,  universsllf  Bchnovledged  M  the  mo*!  complete  ■nd  ■■MborilMJTBflKponlka 
□r  Ibeprinciplea  and  deliiili  of  Zoocbrmitiry,  in  its  puMige  [hrough  the  pies«,  hu  nxant 
from  Frofessop  IUtt«rs  luch  c«fe  u  w«R  neoe»»«ry  lo  prewnl  it  in  ■  cornel  uid  reliable  Ibm. 
To  each  a  wotk  addliiDor  Ware  deemed  BuperduoUB,  bul  wveral  year*  having  elapsed  brlwcea 
the  appearance  in  Germany  of  the  fir*l  nod  lasl  valume,  the  laiier  ooaiainnd  ■  nipaleiDeDi.  ro- 
bodyina  numerous  correciioni-  and  addiliono  reaulilng  rmm  the  advaiiM  uT  ibe  acirac*.  Tliew 
have  all  been  incorporsled  in  the  text  ia  their  appropriate  placer,  while  the  f>ulqectf  hare  bna 
Mill  further  el iicid ale d  bv  the  ineertion  orilluBlrBlion*  rrom  the  Alia*  or  Dr.  Oiio  Fanlte.  Wiik 
the  view  of  aiipplying  the  sludenl  with  the  means  of  convenient  compariaon,  a  large  number 
oTwood'CUts,  from  wurlis  on  kindred  subjecla,  bare  also  been  added  in  Ibe  form  of  an  Appesdu 
of  Plates. 

Within  the  laf  l  few  years  the  vast  exienaioa  ot  Ibe  positive  fads  of  science  has  demooslnMd 
tbe  cnnnecliun  and  iiilerdependence  of  itao  Tarioun  branches  of  knowledge.  The  line*  oi  it- 
marcation  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  ptudenl  of  physiology  can  nu  longer  confjnr  biia- 
self  ID  the  Bcalpei  and  ibe  microFCupe.  At  ibis  time,  therefore,  a  work  like  ibe  preivni  bcoioe* 
a  Hccessiiy  to  all  eameni  inqulrera  into  the  pnicefses  of  nature,  aceumulaiing  as  i[  rj.ie".  loibf 
development  or  Physlolosy,  all  Ibe  aids  aSbrded  by  lbs  cognate  deparlmeni*  of  scienoe  in  their 


Alreadjr  well  Imown  ind 

no  lsud&tCTjsvnt«no«s,  u,  □ 
prfiseulFft  lo  iu.    Tbfl  IliE]^ 


wltl  bg  Indi^mmUg.  Hi|tilreaBpltD*iii 
pan  nrkuHi,  mabl  mt  •flh  mtliatf  b] 
•rary  nstlon,  sod  HlBliablT  viluca  tbin 


ch  of  tbe  nM(*t  «■  *kki 
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HAHDBOOK  OF  CHBMZCAL  PHT8ZOLOOT— (Ywt  baottd.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 


^rom  tijt  ^ttmZK  of 
PROFESSOR  C.  G.  LEHMANN,  M.  D. 


BY  J.   CHESTON    MORRIS,   M.D. 

INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  ON  VITAL  FORCE, 

BY  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  M.  D., 

Proftuor  of  liuIlluWi  or  MnllHnfl  Id  Um  UnlTtndtr  oT 
WITB  HANDSOME  ILLUSTKATIONS  OS  WlXffl. 


Id  adnpliog  Ih 
Ihe  ■[udeol*  of  Ibe  Uoiverrity,  ud  in 

tail  tathorilf  in  tbat  impoHaat  deparli 


I  »>  ■  manu*I  of  Organic  Chemiilry  for  ihi 
nending  his  ori^narwork  of  FRTHioLOaic. 


K'  jialaritu  In  U»  Itold  at 

ihlttlKt «  anrr  p^a.  With  wbat  aanAil  HialTili 
..u  ETtTT  ma  or  U»  oifaulc  ominUDda  btcB  uiiUd 
bj  tba  chvnilca]  fbn» — how  canAiUy  aod  ;vt  kkD' 
nlflly  hftTfl  fell  tbaehamkallawibwDbnniKbt  lobw 
npan  the  llilDg  tbnH  Df  tba  bnnu  bodr.  W«  an 
wall  HttafladlolaaTa  Iha  mdtri  oTthlaKork  (and 
aT<i7  cms  vbo  b  dadnwi  to  bs  bmlllu  vllh  uodiini 

SbjilolaKT  iboold  Had  II}.  lo   *  ' 
ImailftlwlBipo-' — •  -— ■- 
■■••a  Ihe  aludanl  an  I  Aviul,  HaTt  IB 


ITew  uid  Improred  Editton— (Just  luoed.) 

A  PKACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

BY  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN,  F.O.S., 

Pmftaacir  at  Piactkal  ChemlitiT  Id  Klng^  Oolliaa,  Loadon. 

XuMt  Knui(»n,  fiam  Ifet  fXtlit  anb  Sltblf tir  l,Bnt»n  Sbitisn. 

WITH  ■DMEBODS  tLLUITRATIOIIS. 
Ik  otu  Htat  rayat  13ms.  voUmt  of  nearly  300  pagH  ;  ixtra  doth. 


Pieaenlin^,  in 

F..:,..,.     rbr  nor- 

EoRland  and  lhi» 


Ibe  applicBiiona  of  Cbemialry  lo  tbe  iirariical  purpom  of  Clinical  Mf- 
...    -  0,1,  jupplieaa  want  which  has  liKiglieen  fell  by  Ihe  phv- 


n  BLANCHABD  AHD   LEA'S 

mtAHABTB  GHBHiaEKT— Mow  Onwpl«ra  (UBS.) 

ELEMMTS  OP  DfORGMIC  CHEMISTRY; 

THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  SCIENCK  IN  THE  ARTS. 
BT  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  F.  B.  S.  L.  ahd  E., 


E»in»  BT  HEKRY  WATTS.  B.  A^  axd  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  H.  D. 


I,  S4S0. 

•«•  Pan  II.  {eo(Bplelii«  Ihe  worfc],  Inim  p.  431  lo  cod,  *iih  Imbv,  Thlfl  rauler,  &c..  my  it 
nul  wparue,  ia  tioui  wnpper*,  imcat,  ibr  bindiiiit-  price  Si  30,  on  receipt  of  vhi> ' 
be  rorwanlrd  bj  Mkil,  fm  of  [iintyi.  (o -" "^ — ' -"— " '  — 


■c  irqneeted  lo  tpflj  fat  in  wiiho^  dd>r- 


-*t  portioa  of  thin  *arh,  he 


eoreriH  of  ibe  IbM  fev  jearo  ia 
coauined  in  Part  I.  Thn  wxnina 
tioo  of  Part  ir,  and  will  be  toiad 

in  Ifae  iiBoeral  prioeiplM  at  Ike 

Iboroog-hl 


all  lieiail*  neconrrto  brine  lbs  whole  work 
iroog-hlT  np  lo  Ibe  prneni  lime  in  nil  depul- 
»l>  of  uocganie  Cbeminrf. 


JVni  Pn/.  O.  P.  AiUnnf .  DoTtmna  COl^,  X.  B- 

tf  Ita  mmip,  and  \u  gnrnt  •■!■■  In  ihmiili  who 
hkn  Mt  ■>«■  b>  ■»  ika  cnmai  Human  (f  tb«  ter 
la  eb<ay«ij.  Ita  aarndli  »i»>ii»m  ■  gnat  4kI  of 
mnt  laTMil^lioB  W4  iivQd  ia  aaj  ot^n  AiHrtiaii 

«o«  Pr^fiaor  J.  L.  CramBiur.  Xrw  OrlHH  aiteil  •/ 
*■/«.,.  M.y  9,  iSU. 

sr«Di}«U.  Il  vlll  <»tb<01l!)r  lut-koOkllkallDSV 
n«  Pr^.  X.  .V.  ^HVi<nl.  Bamutlaarfi,  April  ST, 

itM-  I  .n«  n^.  JMait  eati.  itrm  rx*  rta  ii^m>, 

II  hw.  In  IK  Hriicr  ii>d  1m  pcrfcct  •^ktoai,  bwe  "V  tt.  UM- 

kalHarl(iDa.and  ilM«F*l1*nnDf  lu  plu  sdiI  tl»       Tfa*  work  Ik  an  adalrmbl*  Bat  H  aliiwfHMi^ 
dwiHH  and  (omplrtrnin  at  Iti  JlioiarioM,  hin  I  Ita  rtpsbllrdtni  km  ruaM  Ml  ta  «*H  a  rifU— 


HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL.  PRACTICAL,  AND  TECHNICAL. 

BY  F.  A.  AB£L  and  C.  L.  BLOXAM. 

WITH   A   PREPACK   BY   A,    W.   H  OPH  ANH,  M.O, 

Siilr  XuntiBtui  Illiulnlfaiu  an  Weal. 
Ik  bw  targt  and  iUadioma  octoe*  Winii  »/mmHg  lOOfogt;  Mne  abO,  frit*  f>  39. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCISNTIPIC  FDBLICATION3. 

mr  AID  MiuxaiD  editio>— ■•«  BMdr  dvir  iim>- 

THE  STVDENOrS   KANUAL   OT  CHEHI8TBY. 


In  on*  lirg*  totbI  lima,  talam* 

of  ADO  p>sw, 

wttb  1ST  illnftcationi  on  wood. 

lDl«ath«r,|I  t6i 

*i(n  aloth,  tl  (0. 


Jndiutbm  Oaa, 

ELEMENTARY   CHEMISTRY; 

THEORETICAL   AND   PRACTICAL. 

BT  GEORGE  FOWNES,  F.R.S., 

Lata  PntMKr  of  Pnetlsl  ChtmlUir  Id  UDlTmllj  Collfga,  London. 

EotTED  BT  ROBERT  BRIDGES.  M.  D.. 

PtofMBT  DC  CbrmKtTT  Id  Uw  I^llKltlpfaUCalligaiir  Phumuj. 


fnwi  ttt  Stbtntft  inli 


Qat  PitmactfW  Orgttnte  AnalytU. 

Tbe  ■erentb  edilioa  or  tfai<  popular  muiual,  pabli>hed  ■  few  moolb*  linoe  ia  London  ondar 
ibe  cdilorial  >aperTiai«i  of  Meatn.  Bean  J»nar  ud  A.  W.  UolTniDD,  received  a  iharoi«h  rc- 
Tiaiun  wbloh  b»  hruugbl  il  tuWj  up  lo  tbe  pnmnt  aula  or  Ibe  acienoe.  The  depanmenl  orOr- 
Kuic  Cbemiairy  is  of  courM  Ibe  one  in  <vnich  tbe  greaietl  usouni  of  ediiiii  jo  wai  rcquiailn, 
..J  ;.  ;.. — 1 v.. .„  mndar  il  n  fmir  eiputilion  of  Iho  Bubjecl  io  !■•  marl 


a  inlroducing  what  wu  di 


rvedly  m  faVi 


■ctera  ol  ol 


B  pa^  h 


Dcbei  of  ihe  ruhject^ — Cbemical 
■Oi-ented  i*  in  no  way  iDlerfeml 
.    „-      1*  been  enlarged,  DOlwilhilBiidiD 
been  iaOfMwd  by  nearly  fifiy  pegva.    Tm  prerent  i  nli 

will Iborafora,  il  ia  hoped,  mainlain  Ibe  pupulariiy  whiob  ibe  worl 
bolh  leacbera  and  Mudenla.     A  few  noliwa  of  previoua  cdilioni  are  i 


Phyi-ii 

impruived  edition,  preaeatiof 
way*  enjoyed  wilb 


dlScultdriiartinentirfoniankcTfaainlBrT.  upon  whirh  Idrnts.— .V.  W.  Mtd.  ami  Surg.  Jmimat. 

ltl«  partkululy  full  and  wOrtiictiirj.    Wo  would  r«-  »        (Ti      I  t 

.llog.lh«radmlrat.lj''gnluji."— .V, /.  «o(.  topwfcr.  I     Th.  work  of  Dr.  Fo-nt<  hu  Iobe  twn  bf  (b™  Iba 


*D<r2!^ra 


Itboal  Mnir  too  dov-    amvllo,  but  »0  nv  that,  v  a  ^ 
tL  tnd  Surg^JoumoL  I  prafmblatoaaTmUkmaj — Ia 


BLAMCHARO  AMU   LEA'a 
AfPLISD  OHBKI8TST. 


TECHNOLOGY: 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  TBE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTCRES. 

BY  PROPESSOR  P.  KNAPP. 

BDiTBD,  wna  NDHBODs  NOTia  and  additioms, 

BT  DR.  EDMUND  RONALDS  and  DK.  THOMAS  RICHARDSON. 

WiTB  AHeRtcAR  Auditions  it  PRor.  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 

The  innanienble  applicalkxi*  of  (Aamica]  rciance  to  all  bnncbe*  oC  an  Koi  uituutMm*, 

niider  ■  work  lihe  the  presml  inditpemabls  1o  all  practical  mcD.     The  very  full  and  accaiMi 

dilrcripikin*  or  (he  mool  approved  proce!'»B|  eluoittaied  by  Ibe  very  fullacnea  orbeaMifal  JlhM- 

tral ion*,  give  ii  ■  value  wbich  can  hanlly  lail  to  be  appreci'aled  in  aa  age  aod  couDlry  audiaaltia. 


MEBICAL  CHEMISTRY; 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  hND  THE  PROFESSIOI. 

Bttng  I  Ninail  of  tht  8cicDM,  vitt  iU  i^lieitiMi  I*  T«lwhiri 

PhTifoloKT,  ThenpntiH,  Brgine,  kt. 

BY  D.  P.  GARDNER,  M.D., 

t  TOfol  13mo.  voluwu,  ixtra  itBtk,  trilA  iliiutrmtimt.    Prim  BL 


a  which  Ibaanbjeci  ia  ■yalea 


MEDICAL  AHD  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

INCLUDING  ANALYSIS. 


^Sf=<S>« 


Thi»  lilile  wort,  giving  in  a  clemr,  conci»e,  iDd 
elemenriiry  farm  viioh  inflruciion  as  it  required  by 
Ihe  vlodenl  of  pr«Plic»i  chemitlry,  hai  dewrvedlv 
hrcome*  favoriie  wiihlhoi^e  for  wbomil  ixleaipied. 
The  *ut>iorbB)ilbro<ighnnLendeBvo(«d1o  prCMDt  lbs 
simplesl  modes  and  apparaliia  leading  lo  correul  re- 


UOKB  AWD  BEDWOOD'S  FBACTICAI.  FHABUACY. 

PRACTICALPHARMACY. 


BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 

Aaaannr  Phtmadia  rf  Um  Roj»1  PtdmIui  CDllOEeof  UiilldD>; 

AND  THBOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Priifcmir  of  Chamlitijr  lad  PhumacT  to  Uw  Pfaannacmllcal  SodMj  dT  Onat  Britain. 

Editid,  with  iiTiNsiTi  Additions,  iir  WILLIAM  PROCTER,  J*., 

fntrtna  of  PbannUT  In  tfa*  PblUdtlphla  Collif*  of  Phansacr. 


/■  aw  targi  and  htjf  hindnmt  ocU 

Tbi>  work  will  be  found  of  greal  vi 
Ine,  not  only  toapolbecarisa,  but  alim  i 


bendiof,  a*  it  doe*,  all  Ibe  oianipul*- 
tioaa  ud  aperaiians  of  preparing  and 
dnpenaing  medicinea,  from  ibe  eilrac- 
tioa  of  a  atopper  or  tha  lying  of  >  cork, 
to  the  TDoal  complicaied  and  delicate 
prowita  of  pb«rmacy,  illaatrmied  at 
evorjr  atep  witb  ■  profuaion  o(  engrav- 
ing*, it  may  be  regarded  aa  an  indiKpen- 
aable  aaa iaunl  lolbc  drug^t  and  coun- 


aad  lucM.  Dot  onlj 


WaurbaA  Funnd. 

lunlrj  pi«pIillon»r  Irlm  l«  oWigrf  tt 
italK  la  '  UL— JAniAIy  Jomtal  ami  Sttntrtct. 


—MalicQi; 


BLA.NCHA.RD    AND   LEA'S 
"  A  SIlFZiraATOKT  AID  rSABlUCT  CNnCBDnD." 


Vitgmnd'4  Pawdir  PtUtt. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAl  PHARMACY. 


A  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT  AND  AS  A  ODIDE  FOR  THE  POT- 

SICIAN  AND  PHARMACEPTIST. 

WITH    MANY    FOAMULjE    AND    PAESCniPTIONS. 

BY  KDWARD  PARRISH, 

Principal  or  tht  achool  of  Prv^bsl  n 


fcetieM  imporliDoe  to  tlM»e  fmtv- 

I  oiled  ypoo  (odtHMdn 
TlM)  ■albor  bu 


oa*M9i,bul  hukltopmenladdwirr^Miil 
applidtion*  n  Ibe  deuiU  oT  ptepwnf  tU 


Saaid,  KsJItr,  and  PuncA/or  Lottnga 


of  the  fimpleal  dcKripiioB.  Under  Um 
diHerenl  heads  Kn  coaiaimid  muif  uUn 
and  >yll*bi  of  cluae*  of  mediciBBs.  pie- 
•entinR  iha  remedies  oTtbe  tlniied  SiaMf 

•pcei*.  w  w*l] 
d  phvficians,  nol  hilberto  in  prim.  Especial 
rBmBdien  reoenlly  obiained  (rom  o —  -— ■-— 


comprehension,  and  embodying 

as  many  olheri  from  Ihe  praci 

Doiice  nei  been  laken  at  Ibe  numerous  impbnaal . . 

nous  flora,  and  Iheir  composilion  and  pmparalioa  poinled  oul. 

The  loim  experience  ol  Ibe  aulhor  as  ■  leaober  of  pharmacy  ba*  rendered  bim  ramiliar  wjik 
the  wants  or  sludenti.  and  entirely  competenl  lo  supply  them.  He  has  accurdingly  dcicemiei 
lo  thoH  minuliie  which  sn  often  interpose  dilllculties  In  the  way  of  the  young  praeliliooer,  who 
baa  hitherto  bad  no  prautical  guide  to  point  out  ihe  Diodes  of  overcuming  ibem. 


isliat  ftv  thamiriTH  at  lb  fmt  ai 


dt«  tn  u(^' 
■  Ur.  Pankfa  : 

nmUrr  kDO-lsdm  01 


...  ^_.    .  _ e;tnrU#ln£  phfiiMsn  snd  iiyiLMTj 

ikIb  of  pno-  tils  (»aDtF7  phjrfldsn  who  i«  cnflTvllj  bis  sra  ap^ 

I   us  D«es-  theoJT-  tbw«  1»  hsnll j  anj  boA  ibat  ailcht  bc*  tsiu 

gwlidpd  ■»  ^  snful  •umlntllon  of  this  work  tnaUH  M  ts 


IS  lasdlng  bns  sod  prlndplss 


'    ItmUh  on  prmcllcs]  pfasmscT  with  which  w>  us  HI- 
'    ths  spotimrj  sivt  to  Ihcw  pmeUUoesrs  vbe  an 


ps^rU|r  Inltlllflbls  to  all.    We  talu  imt  plsuurs 

tbsT  wlU  Dud  h  or  swrnllsl  lid.  In  snsbllnit  thim  lo 
dsehaifa  arf|hl  thai  dlOcDlI  part  of  their  dal];  task, 

lewll:  pmailiuc  and  eompsuDdlni  Ihdr  rKudlH 

A.  LbhU  MaL  out  aurg.  J-mrrtal. 

It  Is  irlib  rsloelanes  sod  niDeh  rsnet  thst  us  m    pnhsiuiaD  of  all  who  naj  ra>d  1 
«Mpsll(d  U  tin  ths  abftis  work  onjj  s  bookiioU».   inllled.  'lo''*^''^,'^^^^.;^ 


iitondsd    iBpnnwitb 


-s  hais  icag  Mt  ts  hs 
M.  r«»OT  han  ts  pai 


meTjical  and  scentipic  pdblications. 
Snlarged  and  Improved  Edition. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY; 


METHODS   OF  PKEPABING  AND   ADMINISTEltlNG 

OFFICINAL  AND  OTH£R  MEDICINES. 

Tha  whol*  tiMpM  to  ThTaleUu  ud  FhunuwentUti. 

BY  R.  EOLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 

A  Haw  Bdlllsa,  ••raftaljr  RavlMd  uid  aia«h  Kslaadad, 

BY  ROBERT  P.  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

PnrnwDT  at  Uaitrti  Unlica  In  lb*  PbUHltliihlm  CuUig*  ot  Pbumuif,  le. 


PriM,  in  l«*ihar, 
dutb,  •!. 


I  orWri^blr- 


BraidM  ib«  FoKHDLABT  proper,  lhi>  work  conlBins  a  fafl  amoUDl  of  inromialioi  _  . 
Me  for  daily  rererrnce  by  llie  [iraclifJng  physician  and  npnlheory,  ombraciii^  Tiblen  orWri^blri 
aod  Hcaauren,  Specjlic  Gravity,  Tem|KraLure  fcir  Phurmaceuiical  Operalioni',  Hydromelrical 
EqaiTalpnis.  Specific  Graviiien  of  tome  of  Ihe  Freparaciuna  of  ibe  PhBrmacapieiaf,  Kclalion 
bMtmn  diOerenl  Tbermcimetrinl  Sc*tei>,  Elpltnarioti  ol  Atibreviatiixia  used  in  Formuls, 
Vocabulary  of  Words   u«d   ia   Prtiwfipiionii,  ObMrvaiioni  on  ibe  Hana^meiil  of  Iho  Sicli 


be  HanBRrrx 


RoDOi,  DoacB  of  Med 

TalercEoce  and  RelipMS,  Dirielic  Preparalionf 
paliblst,  PoMtD^lral  Table,  Table  of  Pbarmiceu 
bttciiul  Fieparalion*  tad  Uirectiona,  and  Poiao.-. 

Tbroe  coRipleie  and  exMnded  Indeien  render  Ibe  work  npecinlly  *dipled  for  immediale  con- 
(oltalioD.  One  of  Uiaiasis  amd  thiii  RimidikB,  preveotK  under  Ibe  bead  of  eacb  diwaM  Ibo 
remedial  agenl*  wbich  bave  been  uiefully  ethibiled  in  it,  with  raference  lo  Ibg  formulK  coo- 
laining  tbem — while  anoiherof  Phaikaccdtical  and  Botahical  Nakis,  and  *  vnry  Iborou^b 
Gbrskal  liiDU  *Bi>rd  the  nieana  of  obtaining  al  once  my  iiiforinaliDn  desired,  Tbe  For[iiul*r7 
iueiria  arranged  alphabelirally,  under  Ibe  heads  of  Ibe  Iradini 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 
DtmaUSOlTB  THSBA^nmoa-KJiut  iMoed). 

GENERAL  THERAPEUTICS 

ADAPTED  FOB  A  UEDICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 


Two  Hundred  lUwInitiM*. 


Ktblatt  ■■%  Imftaktl. 


ibe  list  of  iTinHliml  ■^enU, 
and  lbs  industry  wilh  wbjeh 
inTesii^Iioos  an  daily  mkdB 
in  praciical  Ifaenpeuiica,  lea- 
der a  work  like  ihia  out  of 


juncti  lo  ■  physician' B  libra- 
ry. Tbe  induury  oTtbe  m- 
(bar  in  bringing  bia  worb  op 
lo  [be  day  of  publicatioo,  and 
lbs  rapid  aucoewioD  of  edi- 
1,  wbicta  enable*  biis  to 
fiequenily  embody  (be  leaalt* 
of  Itaa   lale>l    improremeou 

ill  always  be  found  oo  a  lerel 
ilb  Ihu  moai  advanced  auie 


A  DISPENSATORY  AND  THERAPEUTICAL  REMEMBRANCER,  Comprising  ibe  estire 
liMa  of  Materia  Medica.  wiib  every  Praoiical  Formula  contained  in  Ibe  tbree  Brilitti  Ptaama- 
copiEla>.  By  John  Matni,  M.  D..  M.  R.  C.  S  Edited,  wiib  ibe  addiiion  of  ibe  Formula 
of  Ibe  United  Stitea  Pbarmneopiria,  by  B.  Egli9feld  GEirriTB,  M.  D.  In  one  1200. 
volume,  eilra  clolb,  of  over  300  large  pi^ea,  ololb,  Td  ocQU. 
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A  VKW  An  COMPLBTl  TEERAPBTJTICAL  TEXT-BOOK— (To  be  readj  in  th«  autumn.) 

THERAPEUTICS  AnFmATERIA  MEDICA: 

A  SYSTEMATIC  TREATISE  ON  THE 

HISTORY,  DESCRIPTION,  ACTIONS,  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINAL  AGENTS. 

BY  ALFRED  STILLfi,  M.  D., 

Late  ProfeMor  of  the  Theory  and  Practioe  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsjlvania  Med.  College. 
In  two  largt  and  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  over  1500  pages. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  kept  in  view  in  the  preparatioa  of  this  work  has  been  to 
present  to  the  profesfion  a  complete  ana  systematic  treatise  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  practising 
physician.  He  has  therefore  endeavored  to  avoid  encumbering  his  text  with  details  interesting 
only  to  the  naturalist  or  the  dealer,  and  has  sought  to  give  in  the  history  and  description  of  drugs 
such  information  only  as  would  be  required  by  the  intellieent  practitioner.  The  space  thus 
gained  he  has  endeavored  to  fill  with  a  complete  account  of  the  physiological  and  therapeutic 
properties  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  their  u«es  in  all  the  varieties  of  disease, 
their  pharmacopoeial  preparation!*,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  may  he  most  successfully  em* 
ployed.  The  subject  of  General  Therapeutics  will  be  found  inore  fully  developed  than  is  cui** 
toroary  in  works  of  this  nature;  but  while  general  principles  will  be  carefully  enunciated  and 
developed,  mere  theoretical  speculations  will  be  avoided.  The  labor  of  many  years  devoted  to 
the  work  has  enabled  the  author  to  accumulate  and  record  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  all  countries,  and  his  watchful  care  in  incorporating  the  latest  observations 
and  researches  is  a  guarantee  that  the  whole  will  be  found  fully  brought  up  to  the  day,  with  all 
that  may  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  work  is  therefore  presented  as  a  practical  companion  for  the  active  physician  who  may 
desire  to  keep  himself  on  a  level  with  the  advance  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  a  text-book  for 
the  student  entering  upon  his  medical  education.  The  long  delay  which  has  occurred  in  its 
appearance  has  been  caused  by  the  determination  of  the  author  to  spare  no  pains  in  rendering 
it  complete  on  every  point :  it  is  now,  however,  proceeding  rapidly  through  the  press,  and  the 
publishers  expect  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  fall  setsions  of  the  medical  schools. 


A  COMPLETE  ENCYCaX>F£DLA.  OF  MATEBLA.  MEDICA« 


THE 

ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &o. 
CbftH  Bmerfcan  HUftfon,  SnUtgeH  anH  Xmptobe'b  bf  t|ie  Slutlior. 

IVCLUDIirO 

NOTICES  OF  MOST  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES  IN  USE  IN  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD. 

AJID  POBMIHO  AH 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

EoiTBD  BT  JOSEPH  GABSON,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medles  and  Pbmrmsey  in  the  UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania,  ke. 

In  two  very  large  octavo  volumes  of  2\Wi  pages ^  in  small  type^  with  over  450  illustrations ^ 

strongly  bound  in  leather^  with  raised  basids^  price  $9. 

The  Beoond  Volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 


^^*^^^^^^^^^^^*^t^^^t^^F^^^^f^f^f^f^^^^^^ 


MEDICAL  BOTANY; 

OK, 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN  MEDICINE, 
With  their  Hixtory,  Propertiei,  and  lodet  of  Adminiitratioii. 

By  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.D., 

Author  of  **A  Universal  Formulary,"  Ac. 

WITH  UPWARDS  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of  IW  pages  ;  extra  dothf  pries  $3. 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 


WITH   MANY   NEW  MEDICINES. 

Bt  J.  F0KBE8  ROYLE,  M.D.,F.R.S.,&o. 

Edited  BT  JOSEPH  CARSON,  H.D., 


Pnfoun  ot  UuwU  Mtdlcs  mi  Phuiui^  Id  ihi 


PnDiTlTBBta,  te. 


row  rnmA  Ra- 


8VNOPSIS  OP  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHAR- 
MACV,  delivered  in  Ibe  Univaraity  of  PcoDtylTuiia.    By  JostFH  Cakson,  M  D.,  Pntteira 

nrMiteriB  Medic*  indPhirmacy  in  IbeUniTenilyoCPenniylvuis.     Second  edit ioa,  revued. 
Id  one  very  Deal  oclaro  votuine,  or  309  page*,  clolb,  SI  SO. 


CARPENTER  ON  TRE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.  New  rdiiion,  with  a  Preface  by  U.  F.  Condie,  M.  D.  la  one  neat  13ao. 
volume,  extra  uloih,  pp  176.     (jaal  Iittisd.)    50  cenU. 

THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY;   being  a  collectioD  of  Prescriptions,  derired 

from  the  Writings  and  Practice  ot  many  of  the  mwt  ennnent  Fbyniciaaa  of  Anerios  aad 
Europe;  tofpjlber  wilh  Ihe  ufuai  Dieielic  Preparaiiong  and  Aaiidoiea  for  PaiMHi>.  Towticb 
it  added  an  Appendix,  on  Ibe  Endermic  V-e  of  Mcdicinc^  and  nn  Ibe  uh-k  of  Eiher  and  CUo- 
rororm.  The  whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  PharmaceuTic  and  Medml  obaemlioaa. 
By  BiRjiHiM  Ellis,  H.  D.  Tenlh  edition,  leviwd  and  mucb  extended  by  Robut  P.  Tso- 
MAS.  M.  D.,  Profe<»or  of  Materia  Medii»  in  the  Philadelphia  Uollege  of  Pbamiacy,  tic.  Is 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  ibree  hundred  pages,  price  fl  7S. 


at  th*  MW  aiatt 


vlll  prorq  jArtinilarlT  ovefnl  lo  iViftdfi 
;  pnrUtlDDiirt.  u  Ih*  in»t  laponaal  | 
«Dpl°:'alln 
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Xww  and  Biilar(*d  Bdltlon — (Jnat  iMiwd.) 

]S^E^^r    REMEDIES: 

WITI  lOIICIJ!  FOI  TIEII  PIGrillTIOI  IID  IDIIIISTIlTiei. 
BT  EOBLEY  DUNGLISOK,  M.  D., 


Ai  lbs  Taloe  of  ■ 


■ptred  no  pain*  ia  prepariog  iha  preaenl  edilion  lo  r 
recent  aspect  aribemjieuTic  *cien».  A  large  nuoi  be 
and  many  of  ihe  older  ones  have  been  rewritten  lo  i 
tubjecl.  A  very  cnnriderable  increai^  in  Ibe  tiie  or 
willioul  unduly'  ewelllng'  the  bull:  of  the  volume,  i 
respect  wonhy  a  conlinuince  of  Ihe  very  great  favo 


Iwmfld  bj  Ihe  r 


rfadlDg  to  Um  at 
bu  ulabnnled  ke 


irmrtt  thukr  of  bli  bnthm  fin  thin  iDil  tta*  ininf 
otbvr  Dvd  Ih^Df  which  h«  hu   rkoae.      Few  would 

•Ih  u>  int  their  marj.—Betlm  Mrd.  oivl  Si4rg. 

prowMluefld  in  the  mwt  HUIhnritellve  mBDnn-  tU  TBr- 
dkt,  uid  W1I  Bn  crrriiDljr  not  Ulitpaied  In  tbvpnHn^ 
ieitaon  to  di«poIe  lu  JocIbIoii.    in  truth,  inrh  booke 


—BritMmdF»n^iti 


J>.   DISPENSA-TORY; 


ComDiHlarT  on  the  FbinnieDpEluot  (Intt 
IriUlluilUiiDlMIUIa: 


I  BlaloiT,  SaaerlptlaD,  Ohamlitrr,  I 
loy.  AstioD,  Il*ta,  and  Dowi  of  th* 
Aitlclaa  Bt  Iha  Mataria  Mtdiea. 


R.  V.  CHfllSTISON.  M.  0,.  V,  P.  R,  S.E.,  Ac 


WITS  A  HTPPLBICEMT 

OoMalnlDi  th*  Boai  Inpenam  V«ir  Raaadl— . 

WITH  OOFIOVB  ADDITIONS 

IT  X.  ZQLSSFXLD  OBIFFITK,  X-S. 

■Hit  BMdtal  tbtt  we  thoBld  en 


paga^vrixK  SI 


Idrtthtba 


relon 

wa 

"-torviV 

S^rsrry. 

BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 
THE  OBSAT  LIBBABT  09  TATHOU>aT-(Jiut 


MtduUmrf  Canintmm. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BT  CARL  ROKITANSKY,  M.  D., 

OoMor  of  Um  Impaiit  Pwtaologfeal  Hbhubi  ■>•£  Pnta«  u  ■!»  UnliirAj  of  Vlmun. 
Vol.  I  — MbdusI  of  General  Palhological  Analomy.     TranilBIed  bv  W.  E.  Swaim. 
Vol.  n.— Pi(holc«tcal  Anitomyofitaii  AbdomiDil  Vii>»n.    Trasalnled  by  Edwabd  Sietcids, 

H.D. 
Vd.  Ill-— Fmhologiol  Anatomy  of  tbe  Booeo,  Csnilare",  Mufclet,  and  Skin,  Cellular  tat 
Fibrous  Tiuuei,  SerouK  and  Mucoua  Membrane,  and  Nervoua  Syslera.     TraniJaled  by  C. 
H  Hooni. 
VoL  IV.— ParboloEical  Anaiomy  of  the  Organs  of  Reroiralion  and  Circulalioa.    Traatlaled  by 

G,  E.  Day,  ftT  D. 
To  raider  ibi*  larfie  and  importenl  work  more  eauyof  rererenw,and  at  the  ume  time  leaa  ctim- 
brout  and  cosily,  ihe  lour  volume*  have  been  arranged  in  two,  reiaining,  however,  Ibe  Kpa- 
nte  paging,  tec. 

The  publishers  Teel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  proTession  of  the  United  Sfalei  ibe 
neat  work  of  Prof.  Rokilan.ky,  which  is  universally  referred  to  aa  Ihe  slandard  of  aulhoritr  bv 
tbe  patbologiMs  of  all  ualiuns.  Under  tbe  auspices  or  ihe  Sydenham  Soriety  of  Lnndun.'ihe 
combined  labor  of  Tour  InuislHloTB  has  al  lengtli  overcame  Ihe  almoiit  insuperable  diSculiaa 
wbich  havs  so  long  pre  vented  (he  appearance  of  Ihe  work  in  an  Engllnb  dresa,  while  Ibe  addi- 
tioDs  made  from  various  papers  and  essays  of  the  aulhor  preseni  his  views  on  all  ibe  lopKaen- 
braced,  in  iheir  latest  pubIl^bed  form.     To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eulogy  is  unnpoexarr,  aad 
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Haw  and  thoroaihly  Rarlaad  Bdldm— ( Jnat  iMnad.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BV  SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.  D^ 

rmtfOi  or  Sntiajr  Id  U»  Jeffcnoo  Uadlal  CoUafi,  PtilUdidlilita. 

Third  Edition,  Uodifled  and  thoroughly  Bevised. 

ILUnrSATED  ST  TKBSE  HOMtlKES  AHD  FOBTT-TWO  BHaRAVIHOt  C»  WOOD. 


tiTgv  Bud  TBr7  buidaoiDB 

of  ueu-ly  SOO  pagse. 

PriM, 
In  »itu  elolh.  84  Ti; 


nuaed  tuuidi,  £5  35. 


gTHcik  ^ihi  Faa 


The  vary  rapid  Hdvanra*  in  the  Science  of  Paihologioal  Aniiomy  dnring-  ibe  lul  few  yemn 

exponent  of  Ihe  pre>en(  'IBle  of  Ihe  iiubjerl.  The  verv  careful  manner  in  whirb  Ibis  task  hai 
been  eiecnled,  and  the  amount  of  atleration  whicb  i(  tea  undergone,  have  enabled  Ibe  anihor 
10  Uf  that  "  wit)i  Ihe  many  changes  and  improvemenli  now  inlroduced,  Ihe  work  may  be  n- 
garded  alinoat  V  a  new  treeliH,"  while  the  eflurts  of  the  Bulbar  have  been  seconded  as  regard* 
(be  mechanical  execution  of  ihe  volume,  renderiivg  it  one  of  the  handsomesl  productions  of  Ihe 
American  preu.  A  verj'  large  numler  of  new  and  beaulifut  original  illutlralion*  bare  beea 
inlroduoed,  and  Ihe  work,  it  is  hoped,  will  fully  mainlain  the  repuiaiioa  hitherto  enjoyed  by  it 
of  ■  oomplete  and  practical  eipoeiiioa  of  il>  difficult  and  imporlaul  aubjecL 


miemtM  naaDn  !a  vbk 
impoaed  oUect,    Ella  book 

oM  tn  thk  dapattnciit  ol 


Wfl  haT*  heta  &nnblj  hnpiMMd  trllb  tbe  fenonl 

mflbrdln;!  a  compTvheulTa  dlnrt  of  Uu  prtaent  itata 
sf  the  Ulmlun  of  PatholodKl  AsWom;.  (ikI  hETS 
much  pleaiurc  la  r«ofDin«HlDg  bli  vorii  lo  our  nait 
en.  %*  wfl  ballflTa  ma  wail  daKrrlnr  of  d]11c«nt  pfr 
ruHl  UHl  cartful  itDdf  ^Jfentrvil  JM.  Ctlrai.,  S^. 


ATLAS  or  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 

BY  GOTTLEIB  GLUGE,  M.  D., 

Profcamr  of  PhyilohuT  and  PUbologleal  AnatomTln  Ihi  Unlindlj  a(  Kviaali,  le. 


Iflleallj  of  ami 


roducta,  may  now  1 
(  Phjilalai^.— Jo 


BLANCHARD  AMD  LEA'S 
PATHOLOaiCAIi  HAnVAIi-(LaMlj  PaUUMd.) 


Fiirinoui  Dtpitia  in 


A  MAIfUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  C.  HANDFIELD  JONES,  M.D  ,  F.  R.  S., 

LHtnnr  »■  PhjiialoKr  ■>  St  Haft  Hoqiltal,  to. 

EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINO,  M.D., 

LMtonr  OB  Milaila  HtdSs  fX  St.  MkrA  HoqilUl, 

FIRST   AMERICAN   EDITION.  REVISED. 

With  threa  hundred  >ad  ninetr-MTsn  BDsntvingi  oo  Wood. 

I»  tnt  larga  and  iwry  haniUimt  octavo  volami  of  ttv«n  kundrtd  and  tiirtf-fimr  fogtl, 

Itathtr,  »3  7A. 


b  pflTfaAD*  th 

■  (mtdMtd _ _. 

ID^olan  wH  oUlcn]  ID  glHB  IV«n  aiTHt  sanber  Df  bh 
kod  thiMd  wm » titoiulTe Uiil bat  Mr cnltlTKbid  II  wl 

Tfa«  ulbon  of  Um  pnmt  voik  bar*  isafM  B 

dT  pubDioKkml  tavimt. 


bolb  orilHOIil  whI  N«r  iforU 


patbnlOfV-Hl  uittfpmy,     Jn  tbln  lh*j  hki« 


■MlWbJf, 


ln«r  md  ^  Fm«r.      ^^  UK-rcmgh  itmlr  bj  .twy  laiBl 
— ^.  ir  Jfcd.  and  Adv.  ■''•■rul. 

nlltuamtboak,  plain, ntlooal.kDd     abo  baia  lltU 
li  a  book  u  U»  pnaUeal  mam  nSBda    ■     ' 


M  vvvtb;  of  cajtfal 


GENERAL  PATHOLOGY; 

e  lo  Ibe  EslabtMhinent  of  Ralional  Principle*  Ibr  the  Prevmiioq  and  Con  oS  Die 
»deliTeredai3i.  Tboma('*UD*irilal.    Bjr  Jam  Smon ,  F.  S.  S 
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BARCLA7  ON  DIAGNOSIS— A  New  Work,  Now  Ready  (1858). 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS; 

BEING  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASE. 

By  a.  W.  BARCLAY,  M.  D., 

AMlitant  PbytklMi  to  St  George's  Hoiplta],  Ae. 
Tn  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  424  pagee  ;  extra  doth^  price  $2. 

Of  wovkfl  ezcloKlTelj  deroted  to  this  important        ThU  Manual  of  Mediocd  DiagnotUieon^otXh^v^sMit 

tameh,  oar  profiwirlon  has  at  oommand,  oomparative-  sdentifle,  useful,  and  instmctiTe  works  of  its  kind  that 

|j,  but  fim^  and  therefore,  in  the  pohlication  of  the  we  hare  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  has  done  good  ser* 

fTCPiOt  work,  Messrs.  Blanchard  t  Lea  have  conferred  Tioe  to  medical  sdenoe  in  ooilecting,  arranging,  and 

ft  fTiat  fl&Tor  upon  us.    Dr.  Barclay,  from  haring  occu-  analysing  the  signs  and  symptomfi  of  so  many  dit- 

fltod,  lor  a  long  period,  the  poidtion  of  Medical  Regis-  eases. — A.  J.  ifso.  and  Surg.  Btporter,  March,  1868. 
"■y*!  gt  George's  Hospital  possessed  advanUgee  for       ^^  ^^j  ^^  appearance  of  this  Taluable  book,  com. 

eorri«t  obMTTation  and  reliable  conclusions,  as  to  the  ,„g  to  us  in  its  pivsent  exceedingly  neat  style/w  M 

!!RI2^'^?fl^°?'**?^  which  haye  Mien  to  the  lot  i^porUnt  aoquiVition  to  medical  Flteratnr/.    tt  to  a 

^Iwt  fcw,  ^er  In  his  own  or  any  other  country  ^^rk  of  high  merit,  both  fW>m  the  rest  hnportanee  of 

He  hM  oweltaUy  systematiied  the  results  of  his  ob-  t^e  snl^ect  upon  which  it  treats,  and  also  fttmi  the 

jjrrationofOTWihrdTethousaiKl^^^  real  ablUty  displayed  In  its  elaboration.    In  concln. 

dUlgenoe  and  judldous  classification,  the  profession  ^on,  let  us  bespeak  for  this  volume  that  attention  of 

has  been  pn^ented  with  the  most  oon^f n«ent  and  re-  ^^^  .^^^^^  ^f  our  art  which  it  so  richly  deeerrea- 

^e  workon  the  sul^Ject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  ^^^    ,^  j^  „^|^  ^^y^         ^^Ich  it  can  io 

been  our  good  fortune  erer  to  examine:  we  «n,  there-  ^^11  adorn— rA<  Ptnmsular  and  IiuUpendent  Meduxd 

t>re,  say  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that  from  his  system-  journal  Sept  1868 
atie  manner  of  arrangement  his  work  Is  one  of  the        «    .  J  ^  ,  .....  ... 

best  works  "Ibr  reference"  in  the  daUy  emergencies  ^  Rwtricted  as  we  are  to  certain  limits,  we  can  hardly 

of  the  practittoner,  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  ?<>  "O"  ^'^■°  8*^«  ^^^  brief  synopsis,  which  wiU  senre, 

bat,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  recommend  our  read-  howerer,  to  oonTey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  soopa 

ers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to  read  thoroughly  !^"„^°«,°""*^  •»<*  variety  of  dIagnosUo  detaito  of 

MMl  study  diligently  the  wfwU  work,  and  the  "  emer-  £*"•  "Vf'*?  *  \^'""«-    I*  ^^  ™"5*>  wanted,  and  to 

gendes"  wiU  not  occur  so  often.— &uMmi  Med.  and  Jo^l  of  instruct  on  on  a  branch  of  pathology  which 

Surg.  JoumaL  March,  1858.  furnishes  we  will  not  say  the  only,  but  certainly  the 

iH.  -<      AVI    1  #        4i        4  1    41-1      J    144^  chief  and  the  safest  Indications  for  the  treatmant  of 

^Jl  **^*  J^^^^^kJST^^^R'  *S  •'*PPl^  M**  "^S?*  disease—A:  A.  MtdioChir.  J?mne,  May,  1868. 

defldency,  to  the  ol^ect  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Manual.   The  __           .   ^    .              ,       ..     .                 . 

task  of  oomposlog  such  a  work  to  neither  an  easy  nor  J^J  conclude  by  assuring  the  honest  and  earnest 

a  light  one;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed  it  in  a  f  J«<>«nt  ^^o  has  acquainted  himself  sufficiently  with 

manner  which  meeU  our  most  unquaUfled  approba-  '"•  principles  of  physiology  and  the  details  of  anato- 

tlon.   He  to  no  mere  theorist ;  he  knows  bis  work  tho-  "^ » ^*»»'  *>o  «>o'd  not  bettor  aid  or  adTanoe  hto  cUnioal 

nnaghly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it  has  not  ex-  !°^,f*'*?»i^»«'  *?"  by  carrying  this  work  with  blm 

eaeSed  hto  powers.— .ffraisA  Jfrd.  Journal,  Dec  6, 1867.  ^  ^«  ^,*!?*  **'  his  patients,  and  the  junior  praotl- 

— ,         JT  4     ..  4  4V  4  *u          w    111  %_  j» tioner  will  find  much  in  its  small  compass  to  repay  a 

We  Tentnre  to  predictthat  the  wOTk  will  bedeser^^  careftil  and  perhaps  repeated  peruaZ-- CheStSbm 

•dly  populw.  -nd  soon  become,  like  Watson's  Practice,  ^ed.  Journal  andneview,  May,  1868. 

an  Indispensable  necessity  to  the  practitioner. — N.  O.       _,         ^.      .^        .^.        "  ^  ,  ^ .  ^ 

JM.  JeumaL  April  1868  ^^  anthor  writes  with  a  confidence  which  atTart 

A     <      4.      VI          «.  \»     «            ^    4v  and  careftal  study  can  alone  justify.    There  to  a  ftaU 

^ii2?**"'?l'T'\  **' J'^^'^J^T-  ^«  y<>°°f  table  of  content^  and  a  most  copi6us  index,  which  In 

lJ****{SSr        •tudent-AosfcrtOe  Mtduial  Journal,  g„ch  a  work  to  inyaluable.    In  conclusion,  we  can  ho- 

May,  1868.  nestly  recommend  thto  work  to  the  profbasion — to  tlM 

We  hope  the  volume  wUl  hare  an  extensive  circula-  junior  members  of  it  as  a  handbook  of  study;  to  the 

Hon,  not  among  students  of  medidne  only,  but  prao>  seniors,  as  a  useful  compendium  of  things  to  be  re* 

tttSoners  also.   They  will  never  regret  a  fiilthfU  study  membered  In  cases  of  obiwaricy. — Medical  Timee  end 

of  Its  pages.— CVfietnitoA'  Lancet,  March,  1858.  Gazette,  London,  Nor.  14, 1867. 
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By  Sixty-eight  Distinguished  Physicians. 


The  moet  complete  work  on  Practical  Medidne  ex- 
tant; or,  at  least.  In  our  language. — Bujfido  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


For  reference,  It  is  above  all  price  to  erery  practi- 
tioner.^ Western  LanceL 
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V«w  and  XMh  ImproTtd  Ultiia. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICINE. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  VIEW  OF  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  TRBATBIEKT, 

DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE, 

VITH  BRIEF  KBHAU8  ON  BTGIBNIC8,  OB  THB  PBBSEBf AHOR  OP  BEALTI. 
BY  CHARLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D„  F.R.S, 

A  uew  Americau,  from  the  Third  and  ReYlied  liondon  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume^  of  about  Jive  hundred  large  page»f  leather ^  $2  50. 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thor ha»  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  no 
additions  have  been  found  necettsary.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows 
that  its  importance  has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  found  eminently  wor> 
thy  a  coQtinuance  o(  the  »ame  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strong!  claims  to  the  attention 
of  the  medical  student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  m  which  the  various  ioqoi* 
lies  in  the  diflerent  branches  o(  pathology  are  investigated,  combined,  and  generalised  by  ao 
experienced  practical  physician,  and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. 


We  find  that  the  deeply-interesting  matter  and  style   and  the  prsctioe,  in  a  most  msfterly  mamisr,  sad  «t 
of  this  book  hare  so  far  Ikscinated  us,  that  we  hare   feel  oonfldwnt  that  as  knowledge  of  the  praeCSeal  vitvi 


nnooBsek)a0ly  bang  upon  its  pages,  not  too  long,  in-   and  sdentMc  principles  laid  down  In  th«  book 
deed,  fbr  onr  own  profit,  but  longer  than  reTlewers   generally  known,  medicine — praetScal  Bscdieiae— wfil 


can  be  permitted  to  indulge.    We  leare  the  farther  advanoA,  in  the  same  proportion,  to  a 

analysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.    Our  Judg-  tion  and  certainty.— iV*.  OKsoim  MeA.  and  Sm$. ', 

ment  of  the  work   has  already  been  sufficiently  ex-  _.        ,              .  .         .,    ,  ..^      ^         ^.  ^        «, 

pressed.   It  is  a  Judgment  of  almost  unqualified  praise.  ..  ^7*  "  ^°Z!^^  *"  "i^i   *u  ^S^J?"  5^  *"  *" 


The  work  U  not  of  a  oontrorersial,  but  of  a  didactic  ^'  Pl«c«  <»'  this  one.    It  is  the  ^PHsmv-  of  the  yoaag 

character;  and,  as  such,  we  hail  It,  and  recommend  practlttoner,  tbe^^n  of  the  adentflke  one.    Three 

it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  oonsUnt  companion  to  large  editions  of  it  bare  aJready  bwi  exbausirt  to  tbe 

•very  practitioner  and  every  student  who  wishes  to  United  States,  and  now  the  fbnrth  is  msenled.    It 

axtricate  himielf  tnxm  the  well-worn  ruts  of  empiri-  "»»•*  "•^•'  «>  "^Jf  as  the  else  of  tha  Tolvsae  nantas 


cUm,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medteine  upon  prin-  ™"T**'~"«;  *?«  •"*  ^l??.*™??  pnttwiaglral  sa- 

clples-lionitonJ:anoe<,Dec.27,186«.  ^'^^^u  ^' ^^"TSL'** '"i.!^***  **^  ~  "^ 

.  ^     . .     .    .      .     '          ^.      .                           <  oal  book  has  yet  been  written  whioi  cootalas  so  modi 

A  text-book  to  whteh  no  other  in  our  language  is  j^  t^e  small  number  of  pages  which  oonpoae  tUs  eae, 

eomp»nh\t.---CharUston  Medical  Journal.  and  yet  it  is  complete.    It  takes  up  disc<asa  at  itt  v«y 

No  work  has  ever  achiered  or  maintained  a  more  foundation,  and  treats  of  its  fundamental  naton  to  a 

desenrcd  reputation. — Virginia  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  logical  and  inductiTe  style. — The  Slelhoteopt. 

The  Principlu  qf  Medicine  of  Dr.  Wllliamn  has,  by  This  exceedingly  TsluaUe  work  is  the  best,  we  be- 

common  coniient,  become  one  of  the  classics  of  our  Here,  in  the  whole  round  of  mediieal  llteratnre.   Ae 

profession.    Few  works  have  done  more  towards  ac-  dlTifion  of  the  different  sul^lects  is  exeellcBt^  Tbe  sa- 

oomplishlng  that  union  of  the  science  and  practice  of  thor's  method  of  inrestigation  and  mode  of  < 


medidne  so  indispensable  fbr  Its  perfection,  and  which  in  our  Judgment,  are  fkultlees.    We  can 

are  too  apt  to  be  fbund  separate  fh>m  each  other^-«  fblly  commend  the  work  as  tbe  betl  that  has  ever 

separation,  the  ineritable  tendency  of  which  must  ever  appeared  on  the  principles  of  medicine,  and  we  woaM 

be  to  &Tor  empiricism.    The  npid  sale  of  three  edi-  advise  young  practitioners  especiallv  to  fbrnisb  tbem- 

tions  of  this  work  in  our  country  we  regard  as  a  selves  with  a  copy,  as  well  fbr  the  value  of  Uietotinna- 

marked  tribute  to  its  value,  and  as  no  less  compli-  tlou  it  contains  as  fbr  the  fiidlities  it  will  affcrd  tltcai 

mentary  to  the  discrimination  and  appreciation  of  the  in  tbe  pronecution  of  their  own  investigmtioos. — Smdh 

profession  here  in  giving  rise  to  such  a  demand.— JV.  em  Journal  of  the  Med.  and  Phjft  Scimoe*. 

T.  Medical  Timu,  ^^  y^^g^  exposition  in  our  language,  or,  we  b^eve. 

The  work  as  now  presented  to  the  public,  is  perhaps  in  any  language,  of  rational  medidne,  in  its  present 

the  most  perftet  of  any  other  treating  on  riraiJar  sub-  improved  and  rapidly  improving  stata. — BritUk  and 

Jects;  it  combines  the  sdenoe  and  the  art,  the  theory  IWeign  Medteo^kirwgieal  Benew. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 

AT  THE  BEDSIDE  AND  AFTER  DEATH,  IN  MEDICAL  CASES.  Published  under  the 
authority  of  tbe  London  Society  for  Medical  Observation.  A  new  American  from  tbe  Se- 
cond and  Revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  voliuue,  royal  12mo  ,  extra  cloth. 

wl« 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS.    By 

Thomas  H.  Tanner,  M.  D.,  Physician  lo  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c  Second  Americflia 
edition.  In  one  neat  volume,  small  Timo.,  extra  cloth,  88  ett. ;  or  in  flexible  cloth  for  tbe 
pocket,  80  eta. 


DUNausoirs  practice. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE:  A  Treatise  on  Special  PatholojKy  and  Thera- 
peutics. By  RoBLsy  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicme  in  Jeflersoa 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia.  Third  and  revised  edition.  In  two  laige  octavo  volomesof 
about  fifteen  hundred  pages;  leather,  96  25. 
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Haw  kod  nnoli  nilH«ed  edltkm  of  "'WATBOJTS  PB&OTIOII"— Jiut  Beadr  (IS&Q). 

LECTURES  ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  MD  PRACTICE  OP  PHYSIC. 

DELIVEflEO   AT   KINO'S   COLLEGE,    LONDON. 
BY  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D., 

Ul*  PIvildu  lo  th*  UUilltHi  Hupll^  Ac 

^  niin  ^mnintit,  ftom  t^t  hoi  ^Bcbiub  anti  fiidaigcb  ftnglts^  fibttioit. 


WITH  cam  BdlTDBED  AKS  EISBTT-FITB  ILLuaTBATtOm  OH  WOOa 


ibliahen  reel  itial  Ihey  are  rendering  ■  terriix  lo 
n  profewion  irt  prewnling  ■!  so  rery  mode- 
lala  ■  prioB  Ihia  vt*t  body  oC  sounil  pracliesi  inrarmuiioa. 
Whatber  ■>  a  guide  Tor  Ihs  MudeBt  enlDrin^  on  a  course 
of  inMniclioa,  or  a*  a  book  or  reference  Tor  daily  con- 

long  been  rpgarded  a*  KRond  lo  none;  Ihe  Mundnest  and 
fulaaja  of  iia  leachiDgs,  Ibe  breadlb  uid  liberalily  of  ill 
rlBW»|  and  Iho  eaay  and  flowing  Nyle  in  wbich  ii  iawril- 
len  having  won  Tor  il  the  po^ilioo  o(  a  genersl  Tavorile. 
That  Lhla  higb  repulaiion  might  be  fully  mainiainedi  the 
anthor  haa  tubjecled  it  to  a  Ihoroogh  revisioo;  ever)' 
portion  hat  been  examined  with  the  aid  or  ihe  moal  re- 
oast  mcarchea  in  paibology,  and  ibe  results  of  modem 
invaftigalioaa  in  bolb  theoretical  and  praciical  aubjerta 
bara  been  carefully  weigbed  sod  embodied  ibroughnnl  iu 
papw.  The  walcbliil  acruliny  of  the  editor  baa  likewiae 
inlrodueed  vrhalever  poaaesaea  immediate  importance  to 
Ibe  American  pbysician  in  nlallon  to  di««eiw«  incident  lo 
oor  climaie  which  are  lillle  known  in  England,  as  well  aa 
Iboaa  poinu  in  which  eiperienoe  here  hai  led  to  diSerent 
nodeaaf  praclioe;  and  he  baa  al»o  added  largely  lo  Ibe 
leriea  of  ittualratioBa,  believing  Ihal  in  Ibia  maniwr  valu- 
able aatialaaoe  may  be  conveyed  lo  the  aludeni  in  eluci- 
dating Ibe  lexl.  The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found 
iboroughly  on  a  level  with  Ihe  most  advanced  atale  t^ 
medical  tcienoe  on  both  aidea  of  the  Allanlic. 

Tbo  additiuna  whicta  the  work  haa  received  are  abown 
by  Ihe  fact  th^I  noiwi  that  an  ding-  an  enlargement  in  Ihe 
aiio  of  Ibe  pege,  more  than  iwo  bundrer)  addilional  pairea 
bave  been  oeceaaary  lo  accommodate  the  Iwo  large  vo- 
lume* of  the  London  edition  (wbich  tella  al  ten  dollars) 
Within  Ihe  compeaa  of  a  single  volome,  and  ia  ill  prerenl 
form  tl  contains  the  mailer  of  at  leaat  three  ordinary  oe- 
lavoa.  Believing  it  lo  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  lh« 
table  of  every  phyaician,  and  be  in  tbe  hanitH  ot  rvery 
■tudenl,  Ihe  pubtishrrs  have  put  il  at  a  price  within  ihe 
reach  of  all.  making  il  one  of  the  cheapeiil  bouka  as  yet 
pieaented  lo  Ihe  American  profes-iun,  while  al  tbe  aame 
lime  tbe  beauty  of  its  mecha 
exceedingly  aiiraclive  volun: 
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New  and  Improved  Bditton—Now  Ready  (Imie^  IMO). 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE: 

A  COMPENDIOUS  VIEW  OF  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

OE,  THE  HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASE  a 
BY  SAMUEL  H.  DICKSON,  M.  D., 

Profesfior  of  tbe  PrMttoe  of  Medldne  in  Um  Jclfanon  M«dkal  OoHagv  of  PhUadelphU. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  oetavo  volume  of  lU^  pages  ;  leather ,  $3  75. 

The  steady  demand  which  has  so  soon  exhausted  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  suficientlT 
shows  that  the  author  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  yolunie  of  this  character  wai>  need- 
ed— an  elementary  manual  of  practice,  which  should  present  the  leading  principles  ofmediciae 
with  the  practical  results,  in  a  condensed  and  perspicuous  manner.  Disencumbered  of  unoece»- 
sary  detail  and  fruitless  speculations,  it  embodies  what  is  most  requisite  for  tbe  student  to  learn, 
and  at  the  same  time  what  the  active  practitioner  wants  when  obliged,  in  the  daily  calls  of  his 
profession,  to  refresh  his  memory  on  special  points.  The  clear  and  attractive  style  of  ibe  au- 
thor renders  the  whole  easy  of  comprehension,  while  his  lonff  experience  gives  to  his  teechiaga 
an  authority  everywhere  acknowledged.  Few  physicians,  indeed,  have  had  wider  opportonities 
for  observation  and  experience,  and  few,  perhaps,  have  used  them  to  better  purpose.  As  the 
result  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  study  and  practice,  the  present  edition,  revist^  and  broivht  op 
to  the  date  of  publication,  will  doubtless  maintain  the  reputation  already  acquired  as  a 
and  convenient  American  text-book  on  tbe  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A  few  notices  ot  the  first  edition  are  appended. 


This  book  is  eminently  what  it  prolbsMt  to  b« ;  a  dis- 
tiDKulshed  merit  in  thesedays.  Deidinied  for  " Teacben 
and  Students  of  Medidoe,"  and  admirably  suited  to 
their  wants,  we  tbink  It  will  be  receiTed,  on  itn  own 
Baerlts,  witb  a  hearty  weloome.~Ba<(on  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 


didna.  and  one  that  will  stand  tha  test  of  yean.  The 
arrangement  fo  simple,  a  tJoatore  nftmtimes  obsrewd 
in  oiberwiM  ezodlent  works.  ThlsTras^lsa  is  a  vahi* 
able  additkm  to  our  medical  Uteratora,  and  fm  tbe  desr 
and  accurate  descriptfcyns,  purity,  and  slaiplirlty  of 
style,  and  soundneea  of  preeept,  tlia  raadar  wfll  tad 


Tha  Tolume  is  admirably  adapted  to  supply  a  want  J"*^  ^  ***  .53^!!*  •^^S^S,  "!?*  ^""**  ^  "S! 

long  since  lUt  by  tbe  American  student  aii  young  *2  ^••P  reflectk»a.     We  cordially  i •  •"- 

pnStttkmarof  mididne,witb  reference  towhomithsS  l*^"»t  ^"^  T^?*?.?'^*  ^^ 

^•ntly  been  prepared.    Tbis  das.  wil,  And  it  a  ju-  J.^r^.^:,^J!JSSiri£S^ 


Prof  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  cztsat,  a 
desideratum  long  fdt  in  Amerioao  madldaa. — Jf.  0. 
Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 


dldons  and  TuuiU>le  compend  of  tbe  elements  of 
medldne.— iNT.  Y.  Journal  qf  Medicine^  Sept  1866. 

Indited  by  one  of  tbe  most  Bcoomplixbed  writers  of 
our  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  bas  long  bdd  a 
high  podtion  among  tescbers  and  practitioners  of 
medidne,  this  work  in  entitled  to  patronage  and  care-  Estimating  this  work  according  to  the  pvrpoas  te 
fnl  study.  Tbe  learned  author  has  endearored  to  con-  which  it  is  designed,  we  must  think  higfalT  of  lis  bm> 
dansa  in  this  rolume  most  of  tbe  practical  matter  con-  rt^>  ^^^  we  hare  no  bedtatk>n  in  predicting  fcr  it  a 
tained  in  bis  former  produnUons,  so  an  to  adapt  it  to  tkirorable  recaption  by  both  students  and 
the  use  of  those  who  have  not  time  to  derote  to  more 
axtendve  marks.— Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

We  can  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Dickson's  work  to 
Ofor  readers  as  one  of  interest  and  practical  utility, 
well  deeerring  of  a  place  in  their  libraries  as  a  book 
of  refbrenoe;  and  we  especially  commend  the  first  part 
as  presenting  an  admirable  outline  of  tbe  prindples 
of  medksine.— 2>uUtn  Quarterly  Journal. 

This  Tolume  is  designed  an  a  text-book  Ibr  teachers 
and  students;  but  its  merits  extend  fiiir  beyond  Its 
modest  dedication;  it  is  a  complete  treatise  upon  me-    in  its  pages.— CAorfeiton  Med.  JournaL 


Not  profiaming  to  be  a  complete  and  foimwihearfre 
treatise,  it  will  not  be  found  tall  in  detail,  nor  filkd 
with  discuwions  of  theories  and  opinioiis,  but  eai- 
bradng  all  that  is  essential  in  theory  and  praetSre,  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wanta  of  tbe  Anerieaa 
student.  Ayoiding  all  that  is  uncertain.  It  prtseots 
more  dearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  wUeh  i« 
established  and  yerified  by  experience.  Tbe  TarM 
and  extendre  reading  of  the  author  ie  mnspiftwaslj 
apparent,  and  all  the  recent  improrements  and  dis- 
ooreries  in  therapeutics  and  pathology  are  AraaHdei 


A  "New  Text-Book  on  Practice— (Lately  Issued.) 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

BY  GEORGE  H.  BARLOW,  M.  D., 

Phjddan  to  Ouy's  Hospital,  London,  ke. 

With  Additions  by  D.  F.  CONDIE,  M.D., 

Author  of  **A  Practical  Treatise  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Children,"  fte. 
In  one  handsome  oetavo  volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages;  leather,  $Q  75. 


We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow'n  Manual  in  the  warm- 
est manner  as  a  most  Taluable  rade-mecnm .  We  have 
had  frequent  occaiiion  to  consult  it,  and  hare  found  It 
dear,  concise,  practical,  and  pound.  It  \n  eminently 
a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  in  ementlal,  and 
amiding  useless  theoretical  dlncuaislon.  The  work 
supplies  what  has  been  for  nome  time  wanting,  a 
manual  of  practice  bused  upon  modern  dlnooTcries  in 
pathology  and  rational  ▼icws  of  treatment  of  disease 
It  Js  espedally  intended  for  tbe  use  of  students  and 
Jaalor  practlttoners,  but  it  wUl  be  fouud  \ua4\9  \tsa 


u^efbl  to  the  experienced  physidaa.  The 
editor  has  added  to  the  work  three 
Cholera  In&ntum,  Tdlow  Fever,  and  Oerebroepiaai 
Meningitis.  These  additions,  tbe  two  first  of  whkh 
are  Indispensable  to  a  work  on  practice  deatiocd  fcr 
the  profession  in  thiscountnr,  are  executed  with  great 
Judgment  and  fidelity,  by  Dr.  Goodie,  who  bas  also 
succeeded  happily  In  imitating  tbe  eoociseness  aad 
deamess  of  style  which  are  surfa  aateeable  cbaraeCar- 
Istlcs  of  tbe  originial  book.— Bosioii  JML  mi 
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LA  BOCHB  ON  YELLOW  FEVEB-( Just  Issued.) 


YELLOW  FEYER, 

CON8IDBESD  IN 

ITS  HISTOtlCAl,  PATHOlOGICAl,  ETIOLOGICAL,  AND  TEEBAPEDTICAl  IEUTI0N8: 

INCLUDING 

A  Sketch  of  the  Disease  u  it  has  ooeurred  in  Philadalphia  from  1609  to  lUi. 

With  an  Examination  of  the  OonneoHons  betwten  It  and  the  FererB  known  nndar  the  same  name 

in  other  parts  of  Temperate  as  well  as  in  Troj^eai  Hegioos. 

BY  R  LA  ROCHE,  M.D. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  octavo  volumes  of  nearly  1500  pages  ;  extra  doth^  $7. 

The  publi^ihers  are  happy  in  being  able  at  length  to  present  to  the  profession  this  great  work, 
which  they  are  assured  will  be  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  medical  literature  of  toe  country. 
As  the  result  of  many  years  of  personal  observation  and  study,  as  embodying  an  intellijgent  rt- 
swmi  of  all  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  disease,  and  as  exhausting  the  suhfject  in  all  its 
various  aspects,  these  volumes  must  at  once  take  the  position  of  the  standard  authority  and  work 
of  reference  on  the  many  important  questions  brought  into  consideration. 


J'VtNii  JPro/esur  S.  H.  Didemm,  CharietUmj  S.  C.  while  the  publinhen  have  raooeeded  in  bringing  the 

A  monnmeot  of  Intelligent  and  well-applied  re-  "t^rnajs  into  a  most  felidtouii  harmony  with  the 

search,  almont  without  example.    It  Im  Indeed,  in  it-  n«p  ration  that  dwell*  within.    Take  It  aU  in  all,  It 

self;  a  Urge  library,  and  In  denUned  to  constitute  the  >«  »  '»ok  we  have  often  dreamed  of,  but  dreamed  not 

•pedal  t«ort  as  a  book  of  reference,  on  the  sul^ect  of  **»»*,**  '^0"!<i  e^^"  »«•*  <>"'  7 *>!°8.  ^^^  "  *  tangible 

whksh  it  treats,  to  all  ftitore  time.  reaUty.— A«Ar«/fe  Joitmal  o/Medtane, 


We  hare  not  time  at  prenent,  engaged  as  we  are,  by 
day  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this  very 
dleaeM,  now  preTailing  in  onr  dty,  to  do  more  than 
giTe  this  cnrsory  notice  of  what  we  consider  as  un- 
doabtedly  the  meet  able  and  erudite  medical  publica- 
tion our  oonntey  has  yet  produced.  But  in  view  of 
the  ftartling  Act,  that  this,  the  most  malignant  and 


We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of  Dr. 
La  Roche  should  have  been  issued  from  the  press  at 
this  particular  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  digest  of 
all  that  is  known  in  rdation  to  this  frightful  malady 
has  long  been  felt — a  want  rery  satlsfiuHorily  met  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  deem  It  but  fidnt  praise  to 
say  that  Dr.  La  Roche  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
profession  with  an  able  and  complete  monograph,  one 


nnmaDsgeable  dtoease  of  modem  times,  has  Ibr  sereral  which  wUI  find  its  way  into  every  well  ordersd  library. 

Sn  been  prerailing  in  our  country  to  a  greater  ex-  Va.  Stelhoeoope, 
t  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no  longer  confined  to 
either  large  or  small  dties,  but  penetrates  country  Although  we  have  no  doubt  that  oontroversisl  trea- 
▼iliages,  plantations,  and  farm-houses :  that  It  is  treated  tises  on  the  mode  of  origin  and  propagation  of  the  fever 
with  scarcely  better  success  now  than  thirty  or  forty  in  question  wilt,  as  heretofore,  occasionally  appear, 
years  ago;  that  Uiere  is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  yet  It  must  be  some  time  before  another  systematle 
preten<Mr8  to  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  disease,  and  work  can  arise  in  the  fttce  of  so  admirable  and  oare- 
m  view  of  the  probability  that  a  minority  of  southern  fully  executed  a  one  as  the  present  It  Is  a  mine  of 
physlGians  will  be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  information,  quite  an  encydopsedia  of  refrrenoes,  and 
tnut  that  this  able  tani  comprehensive  treatise  will  risumi  of  knowledge  relative  to  what  has  been  re- 
be  very  generally  reed  in  the  south. — Memphis  Med.  corded  upon  the  subject. — JLondon  LocnoA, 


A  miracle  of  industry  and  research,  constituting  a 
This  is  decidedly  (he  great  American  medical  work    complete  library  of  relVsrenoe  on  the  disease  of  wmeh 
of  the  day — a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise,    it  treats.— ZHtMin  Qiuarttrly  Journal, 
unequalled  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub- 


ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefkUgable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  of 
arduous  mtetath  and  carefUt  study,  and  the  result  Is 
such  as  will  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon  the  author 
and  our  country. — Stmthem  Med.  and  Surg.  JoumaL 

The  genius  and  scholarship  of  this  great  physidan 
could  not  have  been  better  employed  than  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  towering  monument  to  his  own  Ikme,  and 

to  the  glory  of  the  medical  literature  of  his  own  ooun-  ever,  by  no  means  consists  soldy  in  its  completeBea 
try.  It  Is  destined  to  remain  the  great  authority  upon  as  an  encydopsBdlan  work.  The  author  presents  the 
the  snl^iect  of  Yellow  Fever.  The  stiKlent  and  phy-  conclusions  to  which  he  is  led  by  a  philosopbifoal  in- 
iddan  will  find  In  these  volumes  a  risumi  of  the  sum  vestigation  of  the  fhcts  and  opinions  gathered  from 
total  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world  upon  the  awftil  past  and  contemporaneous  publications.  Of  the  sound- 
scourge  which  they  so  elaborately  discuss.  The  style  ness  of  the  oonclusions  the  reader  can  Judge  from  the 
Is  so  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  invigorate  the  data  which  are  spread  before  him. — Buffalo  Med.  /our- 
mind  while  absortring  the  thoughtsof  thegiftod  author,  md,  Sept  1856. 


Dr.  La  Boche*s  work  embodies  all  that  is  wanted. 
It  Is  a  compendium  of  the  whole  vast  literature  of 
Yellow  Fever.  Thanks  to  his  labors,  the  medical 
scholar  who  desires  to  be  profoundly  conversant  with 
all  that  pertains  to  the  suk^ect  need  not  go  beyond 
these  two  portly  volumes.  As  embodying  whatever 
is  important  in  all  that  has  been  hitherto  written  on 
the  suliject,  it  will  be  a  work  for  reference  not  less 
valuable  in  ages  to  come  than  now.    Its  merit,  how- 


By  the  same  Author. 


PNEUMONIA;  its  Supposed  Connection,  Patholopcal  and  Etiological,  with 

Autumnal  Fevers,  including  an  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Morbid  Agency  of  Malaria. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $3. 


A  more  simple,  clear,  and  fordble  exposition  of  the 
groundless  nature  and  danfi^erous  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  and  etiological  heresies,  has  seldom  been 
presented  to  our  notice. — X.  T.  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  OoUateral  Science, 


This  work  should  be  careftilly  studied  by  Southern 
phyfiicians,  embodying  as  it  does  the  reflections  of  an 
original  thinker  and  close  observer  on  a  subject  pecu- 
liarly their  own.— Virffinia  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 
H«w  and  XnproTMd  BdtUon-JBrt  lamuaS. 

h9 


■  UMBSOOS  WOOD-OVT*. 


ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 

BY  GEORGE  BUDD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

FniWH  tX  HtdldM  Id  KIdT'  twit*^  LmJon,  »=. 

t^b  ^mniton,  from  t^i  C^b  snb  Cnlorgib  Jimbim  Cbition, 

mirai  lordkil  lltnmlDn  of  BngUDd,— fritirt  «f    Anplatc,  ud  la  kipl  upCK  •  tatd  wtth  tW  |n| 
rn^Mi^tBChiT.BKiit*i,l<A-j,\W\.  of  modini  idnM.    It  li  th«  b—twark  na  JhM 

t>r.fiii(M'iTniillH«iIHM»aof  IbaUnr  lanow    ">^"<°  ■  "T  Un piM"^^ ■■*■  JW.  Ttaii 
UnlaM  mrk  Id  MidlalliUntun.ind  during  tfai'  '™"*'i  ■""•  "  '"" 


•Kcwalie  ;     Tkti  work,  iws  tba  itaDiliiid  bnAof  wfciiwi  •■ 

—  -  -_  ^rlnd  (be  I  TlHl.  isdniuij  new  IDiwtntkiBiof  Ibr  ttawiitlW 
nent  pmnwa  of  bnistk  pbTriolon'  lud  iKthDlssr ;  {  Wraxl  maUKV  idilad  la  tta*  pf  t  ailUlgm.— MUh 
■0  that  •llfancb  Iha  liH  c^  lb*  book  la  not  ptnopU-    tfimtrlt  Jnanat,  lac.  IMT. 

By  the  same  Anthor— (Just  Imied.) 
ON   THE   OBQANIC   DIBEA8ES   AND   FUNCTIONAL   DISORDBBS  OF 

THE    STOM-A-CH. 

Ih  out  nral  octavo  volume,  o/tm  Mundnd  andJS/tf  fogtt,  txtra  t/olk,  91  50. 


T.AT.T.nMAlTD  Aim  WILBOH  OH  SPHRMATORHaCBA— (How  Baadr). 
A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   THE   CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS,  AND 

TRE.4THENT  OP  SPERMATORRHCEA.  Bv  M.  L*t.i.nAnD.  Trmiuliied  ud  Fdii«4 
bv  HiKST  J.  HcDoiiatLL  Third  Americmn  cdil'iod.  Tr>  wbicb  i»  idded— ON  D1SEA:?E3 
OF  THE  VEAICUI^^  SEMINALBS,  and  ram  inociiTn  oioAim.  Wiib  tpeeid  r«- 
farenre  to  the  Morbid  Secrelionsoribe  Frmtalicud  Ureifanl  MucuM  MenbnBe.  Bj  Mil>- 
sil  WiLson,  M.  D.    la  une  neai  oclavo  Toluine,  of  aboul  400  pp.,  eitra  doth.    SS. 


ntTRRs.  THRiK  m^axosia.  patholoot,  and 

THKATUliM'.  Pr^Mind  ud  «1I1«I,  with  lurm 
AddlUoni,  fnm  tb>  EHafu  on  tera  la  TVisdla'i 
Llbnry.  Bj  )lmllUiC];t»r,  M.D.  iDDntoetaro 
iolmn»,of  .lihundrodpv™.*' W. 
aUOIIKS'  CLIMCAL  INTROBCCTIOS  TO  TDK 
PBACTICR  OF  AC^CULTATinM  ASD  OTIIBB 
MODKS  OF  I'FIl'.xirAL  DIAOSOSIS,  IS  Dlg- 
lASBS   or  THE  LPNOa    AND   HEART.     BteoBd 


AXDTRIATIUNTOI 

.  ._       KHItnMAnO  PMKUM. 

7all3i>o,utndMb,n.*M.  It,  ■     tm  t4Mk,  |y.  IM.  «1  M 


tbi-  Prinrfpla  of  A 
STO.,pp.3iL  (IS) 
BDCKLBB  ON  TOR   VnOLOOT,  PATRnuKIT. 
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7IJNT  ON  BBSFIBATOBT  OBGAKS— ( Just  Issued.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS 

OF  DISEASES  AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

BY  AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D., 

ProliMSor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Pathology  in  the  UniTarsity  of  Boflialo,  Ac 
Lt  ons  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  six  pages;  extra  elotht  93. 


Dr.  Tllnt  la  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  enei^ 

Etio  men  in  the  medical  profewion  of  this  country. 
is  previous  contributions  to  our  medical  literature 
have  won  for  him  both  American  and  European  repu- 
tation, and  we  assure  our  readers  that  the  present 
▼olame  is  f^II  of  Taluable  and  interesting  matter. 
We  unhesitatingly  commend  the  book  to  all  who  winh 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  thoracic  diseases  and 
the  signs  by  which  thc^  may  be  distinguished.— iV.  W. 
Mad,  and  &trg.  Journal^  Nor.  1856. 

We  hare  selected  these  points  in  the  phyakal  ex- 
ploration of  the  chest  not  only  trom  their  Importance, 

but  to  show  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Flint  handles    ^.  ...       ^  ,  .       -     ■.■     -  j^     ^ 41. 

his  snlifeet    Our  readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  airree    the«reftilly  noted  cases,  and  a  sejrBhlng  after  truth 
with  uiT  in  the  opinion  that  he  has  done  this  ca?eftilly,    ''^ch  recommends  «!•  ▼^"•^  ^^^^^Ij  to  the  attention 
thoroughly,  and  jodkslouslyv— CAorfeston  Med.  Jovr-  ■  of  the  profession.— iferf.  .Bwrniiier. 
nal.  Not.  1866.  j     j^^^  ^g  ^y\9  most  elaborate  work  deroted  exclusiTelj 

We  can  only  state  our  general  impression  of  the  to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
high  Talue  of  this  work,  and  cordially  recommend  it  <  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  English  len- 
to alL  We  regard  it,  in  point  both  of  arrangement  guage.  From  the  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
and  of  the  marked  ability  of  its  treatment  of  the  sub-    clinical  teacher,  and  his  known  devotion,  during  many 


A  work  of  original  observation  of  the  highest  merit 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishee 
to  become  a  corrset  aoscultator.  Based  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  eases  numerlnally  examined,  it  carries 
the  evidences  of  caraftal  study  and  discrimination  upon 
every  page.  It  does  credit  to  the  author,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country.  It  is,  what  we 
cannot  call  every  book  upon  auscultation,  a  readable 
book.— .^aft.  Jimrnai  Med.  Scknces. 

A  work,  of  which  we  eannot  but  admire  the  spirit 
that  has  presided  over  its  composition.  There  is  an 
evident  accuracy  aimed  at  throughout  by  means  of 


Jecta,  as  destined  to  take  the  first  rank  in  works  of  this 
class.  80  Ikr  as  our  information  extends.  It  has  at 
present  no  equaL  To  the  practitioner,  as  well  as  the 
student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the  diag- 
nods  of  doubtAil  cases,  and  in  shedding  Ught  upon 
difBcolt  phenomena.— Af^fafo  Med,  JmsrnaL 


vears,  to  the  study  of  tboradc  diseases,  much  was  to 
DA  expected  from  the  announcement  of  his  determin- 
ation to  embody  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  the  results 
of  his  study  and  experience^— Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
JoumaL 


By  the  same  Author—CIn  Press.) 
THE  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEj^RT. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  500  pages. 

This  work  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  {Hiblii^hers  can  promise  it  with  confidence  for  the 
autumn  of  18d9.  The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the  attention  which  he  has  long  paid  to  this 
department  of  praoical  medicine,  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  present  volume  will  supply 
the  want  which  has  long  been  felt  of  a  complete  and  authoritative  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Just  iMued. 


MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS, 

BY  SIR  HENRY  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  Ac 

FRON4    THB    THIRD    AND    BNLAROKO    KNOI.iaH     SO  IT  I  ON. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  0/ about  Jive  hundred  pages ^  extra  cloth^  $3  00. 

Just  Issued. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE 

URINARY  ORGANS,  AND   ON  DROPSIES. 

BY  ROBERT  BENTLEY  TODD,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  Ac 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volumCf  o/270  pagee,  extra  clothf  $1  50. 

By  the  same  Author — (In  Press.) 

clinicaiTTectures 

ON  CERTAIN  ACUTE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume^  extra  cloth. 
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FabltatalnK  In  th«  "Madlo*!  Hows  Kod  Ubnur,"  1SS8  and  1SS9. 
PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERTATIONS 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  AUMEKTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH, 
CICUM,  AND  INTESTINES. 

By  S.  O.  HABERSHON,  M.  D., 

IwWtinl  Pbfriilui  to  tad  L«MrR  on  Mawrtk  ll«*l«  asd  Tbanraatla  (1 9ty*  Bt^ttoL 
WITH    HANDSOME   ILLUSTRATIONS  ON    WOOD. 


IetdMiuwe1lthnB|A>1lifa<-dtMuai.rtnKtDr>l    hDndnd  ud  ititr-Um*  SMi.  ncartad  Ie  Oh  (• 

■■      -■     a<utlMT(naI1td).t>r  UMillmrnUrj    toolu of  Goj'i  C — '"-"  ' '-'■ *"- 

— ' '  ttafl  pbmrjni^moA  ar«fD1lj  Kbd     Ibraaof  ■" 


,-sa 


n  (wban  Uh^  bin  .ht);  thrfr  tl 
Ion:  UwiTaploaf  IbtTeidUi  thccooi 
— Uauallh-hkhtkq- ■--■■ ■' 


aritM^JU.  Jm^  Hot.  II,  IW 

tbni  TM  rikfUd  nsB  Ibr  ■  work  wUrk  ritgoU  tal 
bal  Itnia  vttli  thterjud  ■dntUeoBlnn  b^a» 


n«nldlnf4«vlthwhkliUi>TUCWK>rUl«l;  mud 

btaOiwhUnoDDnaniudsMenaBddinciiUW:  piinlhlliSilS^.   We liaoBBeBd  [^. Bal*nl2 

udlmthiiHkldiuvtiibcwInlraHdtollielrcDd*.  Mtt«H>mi>bUiM«t(irTorcHBk>l  «•>!«« 

nt  mHtUtaHr  _wlll  and  it  >  nluUe  itork  of  nkg-  ^  ,„  ttMlwonhT  <tenc*<T^£w<M  idxA  Sm. 


tnNwonli;  fJHT^rtw'     Imtam  Lamed,  Sn. 


PATHOLOOT  AND  TREATMENT 


POMOnRY  TUBEECaOSIS, 


THB  LOCAL  SIEftlCATlOV  OP  PHIRTNOBAL  AND 

LARYXOBAL  DtSBASBS  ntmrENTLT  MIS- 

TAKBX  FOR  OR  ASSOaATED 

WITH  PHTKIBia. 


J.  HrOIIESBESXETT,  M.O.,  P.R.S.E,, 


tt/WtUaalralMM.    «\  ^fi. 
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ftlCOSD  AHD  HVHTEB  OIT  ?I]IZBBAL— ITtw  Bdition,  Now  Beady  aMO). 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE~VENEREAL  DISEASE. 

BY  JOHN  HUNTER,  F.  R.  S.,  Ac. 
With  Copious  Additions  bt  PH.  RICORD,  M.  D. 

Beeond  Edition,  containing  a  retumi  of  Rioord's  recent  Lectures  on  Chancre. 
Translated  and  Editkd,  with  Notks,  bt  FREEMAN  J.  BUMSTEAD,  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  College  of  Phjiidanfl  and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  o/SSO  pages^  with  eight  plates;  ^ctra  cloth,  $3  25. 

«M.  Ricord'a  annotations  to  Hunter^s  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  were  first  published 
at  P^ris,  in  1840,  in  connection  with  Dr.  6.  Ricbelot's  translation  of  the  work,  including  the 
contributiooH  of  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Babingtoa.  In  a  second  edition,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  M.  Ricord  has  thoroughly  revised  his  part  of  the  work,  bringing  it  up  to  the  knowledge 
or  the  prei^nt  day,  and  so  materially  increasing  it  that  it  now  consttitutes  full  one-third  of  the 
volonoe.  This  publication  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  French,  both  because  it 
has  placed  within  their  reach  an  important  work  of  Hunter,  and  al»o  because  it  is  the  onlyrecent 
practi<»l  work  which  M.  Ricord  has  publis^hed,  no  edition  of  his  Traits  des  Maladies  Viniri* 
ennes  having  appeared  for  the  last  fiAeen  years." — Translator's  Preface. 

The  addition,  in  the  present  edition,  of  the  material  contained  in  the  **Leeture«  on  Chancre," 
published  a  few  months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  renders  this  work  the  most  complete  embodiment 
of  the  views  of  the  great  French  $»yphilographer  that  has  ^et  been  given  to  the  profeMion,  while 
the  editor  has  further  endeavored  to  present  all  other  matter  of  interest  that  has  appeared  fince 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition.  The  volume  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  complete  work 
of  reference  on  the  subject  in  which  the  practitioner  may  at  all  times  be  certain  of  finding  an 
elucidation  of  doubtful  questions  either  of  theory  or  practice. 

secretarieii,  sometimeii  accredited  and  sometimes  not. 
In  the  notes  to  Hunter,  the  master  substitutes  himself 
for  his  interpreters,  and  giTos  his  original  thoughts  to 
the  world,  In  •  summary  form  it  is  true,  but  in  a  lucid 
and  perfectly  intelligible  manner.  In  conclusion,  wa 
can  sav  that  this  is  inoont^tably  the  best  treatise  on 
syphilis  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do 
not  often  employ  the  phrase,  we  may  be  excused  for 
expressing  the  hope  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  physician. — Va.  Med.  cmd  Surg.  Joum, 


one  will  recognise  the  attractireness  and 
value  which  this  work  derives  from  thus  presenting 
fb»  ophilons  of  these  two  masters  side  by  side.  Bu^ 
it  most  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  **  most  com* 
plete  embodiment  of  the  Teritable  doctrines  of  the 
HOpital  du  Midi,**  which  has  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doetrina]  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
oniTeraally  adopted,  an*  incontestably  dominant,  hare 
hetatoiore  only  been  interpreted  by  more  or  less  skilftil 


Also— HUNTER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.    In  four  octavo  volumes,  with 
nameroas  Illustrations;  leather,  $10  00. 

RIOORD'S 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS, 

Addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  M^dicaie.     With  an  Introduction  by  Amedee 
Latour.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.   In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  $'^. 


Lately  Pnbliilied. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENTOF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES, 

BOTH    PRIMARY   AND   SECONDARY. 

COMPEISINO  THE 

Trestmeiit  of  GoDititotional  and  eonfirmed  Syphilii  by  a  lafe  and  ineeessfnl  Method. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  CASES,  FORMULA,  AND  CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

BY  LANGSTON  PARKER, 

Snrgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Bfarmin^iam. 

From  thb  Tbibd  aitd  bntibklt  bswrittbn  London  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  over  300  pages,  extra  cloth,  $1  75. 


The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Parker's  work  oonstfiute«^ 
we  muxt  my,  an  excellent  practical  treatim,  the  sub- 
ject is  remarkably  well  arranged ;  indeed,  the  author 


has  contrived  to  embody  in  it  everything  of  import- 
ance reflecting  syphilis  and  its  treatment. — DtMin 
MedktU  JPre$s. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  OF  MEDICAL  OB- 
SERVATION AND  RESEARCH.  For  the  us»e  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Practi- 
tionera.  By  Thomas  Laycock,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Profesi^or  of  Practical  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh,  etc.    In  one  very  neat  royal  12roo.  vol.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 
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MBw  Aim  MUCH  ncpaovBO  BDinoir— (ittrt  braad.) 
TEIi  nSTNT,  MGIIIsn,  IB  nUniHT  IF  TD 

FEVERS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  ELI8HA  BARTLETT,  M.  D., 

LUt  ITafcHQf  or  HUate  If  tdlcm,  1<^  In  tha  OM,%t  Df  Pbyikiui  ud  Bai|«*,  Niiir  loik. 

jonrt^  Clritiini,  $ibutb 
BT  ALONZO  CLARK,  M.  D., 

ItBlMir  or  PUholocT  ■Bd  Pnettud  MoMriiH  la  Iki  OoIIh*  <«  PhjiMu*  ud  e«s«H,  Rn  Tcxk. 

/a  «iu  far^  <i>h/  AaH^wuM  artoee  velumi,  of  avtr  tix  kundrtd  fagi ;  txtra  tiatk,  $3  00. 
From  tim  EMtn't  Pn/am. 
'■  The  qoMIioa  dut be  fairif  raited  whether  anf  book  in  oar  proTnaix  illaMrale*  more  dOflf 
(he  beautie*  oT found  reaKioing,  aod  ibe  idTWiluet  of  visorons  gnenlintica  Iroo  eucfiSr 
•riedcd  Tacla.     CerlBialf  no  aalhor  ever  broughi  la  hia  labor  a  more  high-ninled  nonaaad 
rapraeeoling  the  Iruih,  in  iti  aimpliciiy  and  la  ita  rutnSM,  while  few  haT-  *- —  - 
highar  silt*  lo  dipccm,  aod  grac»rully  lo  exhibit  it.     Had  I  bceo  pRpand  bjr  prvTim 
lor  Ihe  duty  which  lbs  parliaiiijr  oT  Dr.  Barlletl  aiaigiwd  lo  me,  oTpreparuig  ihi*  rdili 
pnw,  Ibe  labor  would  hare  tieen  inconaiderable.     Ai  it  u,  I  han  nad  exloaaireli 
bow    lillle  Ibal  Ibe  book  coetaiai  can  be  adTanlageoiidy  altered.     Coaiidarahia 
. .J. .  ...  jj  jjjj^^  twcauM  oew  facta  have  '-■-•-•-- 


t,  Ibe  labor  wou 
lillle  Ihal  the  I 

preaaod,  which  both  m 
tare  eodr 


I,  and  to  far  aa  it  in 
which  infliwDced 


<r  lopioa  Tor  lavoMipalMa.    Tha>l 
"■"'"  '"" rerpeci  C*  mth. 


daineat 
snguiallo*        ,  .      _  ^ 

lie  miod  of  my  endeared  friend,  tbe 


BtbeliteraM) 


Carerullr  reviaed  by  ProTeaaor  Clark,  who  has  iolroduoed  whaterer  ii 
oTlhi*  branrh  of  medical  acienoe  aioce  Ibe  appeannce  or  Ibe  laMedilioo, 
of  Ibe  observaiioaa  and  researcbes  of  Dana.  La  Rocbk,  Fliitt,  BAmTOn,  Dicisoii,  Pnnitt 
Fucocas,  and  Mhen,  Ihia  volume  will  be  found  fully  broo^hl  up  to  tbe  proaenl  day,  and  ear 
BBQtljr  worthy  a  comiaaaoce  of  tbe  confidence  of  the  profeaiion. 


Tb*  muKri;  and  alwant  tnaUaa  br  Dr.  Barilatt  ii 

Slataa  owe  moch  to  the  aatber  irw  Uh  nr  •Ha 
nlamt  wbMi  bo  hu  pnHiUd  to  tban.  and  tirik 

We  regard  It,  from  tbe  namlnaUan  we  hare  nude 

hbuak.  Koon.TOI«tt.wlthwhkttw«a»atiayalil 

pabUiu — SL  Ltmil  IMieat  and  Surgital  Jimnial. 

To  Dr.  Baitlatt  ■•  owe  oar  liHt  Ukaoka  to  tbrmj 

Tak>  II  iltoceUier,  It  1>  tbe  no>l  mnpleta  blrtorr  of 

Onr  frmi  «hlrh  bu  ,ct  b«n  publl>b«l,  and  wntf 
n^Ctontr  eboBld  aiall  Umaelfor  Ita  »nUnlB^n< 

count  o(  ooT  fcien  aarvbere  to  ba  BetwHh.— Dh 

THE    HUM:-A-N'    BR^IISr; 

Its  Strnttntt.  I^KSiologji,  anli  gistasts. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  TYPICAL  FORMS  OP  BBAIM  IN  THB  ANIMAL  KKODOM. 


fnm  ttt  suonb  JLanton  ttitiii- 


ELABOSATB  ILLnSTBATI<»> 


In/erior  SHffan  tf  du  CirtMtam. 
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ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 

BY  J.  MOORE  NELIGAN,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ac. 

WKk  B^eidid  Colored  FliUi,  preuitiiK  tetri;  ne  hmdred  tlabente  RpmriUtiMU 
of  Diuue,  colored  iftir  nalnrt. 

/••  ana  vtm  kaadiotiu  qtario  volume,  ixtra  doth,  priei  %i  50. 

A  PKACTICAl  TRTATIsr(H"MSEAS'ES  OF  THE  SKK. 


in  otu  ntat  royal  i.2, 
Tbew  two  Tolumef,  oonsiiniiinn 
tnatroeal  of  cutaoeoua  aflecli 

A  oHBpnd  irlitch  afll  yttj  m 
ttomr  In  thb  dlfllealt  brmiuh  oT 
wttb  Oh  bwaUrDl  pltlM  oT  Um  AUu, 


,  txtra  doth,  o/33ipagti,  fria  »l, 

I  tnselber  ■  cumplele  work  on  Ibe  diagnniiit,  pMbolory,  ■ 
wiU  be  forwarded  by  mail  ou  reOBipL  of  ». 


—Alftile  iM. 

TWUtbofnpbi  u«  n  eolond  u  to  be  tm*  Hid 

WthM  npnHsUUcnf  of  tbgn  Dinit;  tuMIm  of  i 

mofablghprolta- 
1  wilh  lucb  h«lp«.— 


prutt-  uiitaiit  iUild*ntnia  mneb  fUt  bj  tba  Imrnit  elHi 
Tiktn  o(  Doi  pfofcirion.  It  prwDtt,  bi  qurta  Ma,  IS 
us  »■   putMi,  Midi  «)duidId(  rMm  1  lo  S  flinni,  ind  ma- 


__  imiuTodolorlDf,    toe  In  ■!!  ■  Mil  of M'dlirtlDct  n|inHiituii>M~or  tb* 
•ddjthni  lo  tb«  UbrwT    dUhMBii^Klr- -'-'■'- ----■' — * .--._ 


LorfimUieL  "tbdlioitntioaihii 
n  ofttoie,  and  hiLT«  be 
»[  Uht  prwot  ■  itrUI 
le  reduced  pcale  aptlj  iv 


■d  irilh  nub  BdaUW 

STe,  Kt  ■  cms  ^oA 
iDdlildui  nrietir. 
iUfdmoMdelliubfa, 


Hew  and  «nlaTged  BdlUon — llaw  RMidj  (June,  1899)> 

URINARY  DEPOSITS; 

THEIR  DUGKOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  THERAPEDTICAL  INDICATIONS. 

BY  OOLDING  BIRD,  M.D.,  P.R.8.,  &«. 

Edited  BT  EDMUND  LLOTD  BIRKETT,  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  Nsw  Amiricar,  fhoh  thk  Firia  Lohdon  Edition. 

WTTH  mQHTT  tLLOSTBATIONC 

In  oiu  hanJjom  octavo  volume,  extra  elotk,  of  382  fogei,  S3  00. 
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loudly  endeav 
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jar 
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hor',  p1«. 

1  new  mdie 

r  and  modiOca- 

Ibeae  addjlion  bava  retullcd  in  a  eonridcraUa 
enlargement.  lli>,tbererore,Iiopedthil  it  will 
be  ronitd  Tolly  up  to  the  pr«Mni  coodiiioDoribe 
subject,  and  Ual  Ibe  raputalion  o(  the  Tolnme 
an  a  clear,  complele,  and  coinpeadiouB  maawl, 
will  b«  fully  mainlaund. 


Crytlait  of  Pttutpluite  of  Soda. 


t  fbj^oloB  and  pathatafT  of  Uw  nrlaaiT  ee- 
I,  •bicli  ba**  nntiibBlad  ao  mneb  to  lb* 

and  ulkbcUr;  aaplDymRit  i^our  tbenpeultF  r»- 
eouriM.  In  ttaeprepantlonaflblenewHllUiioofbta 
work,  II  li  obTkmi  Out  Dr.  OoMing  Bird  bu  apind 

embracea.— BriluA  and  /Im^  MatfChir.  Utriew. 


MANDALS  ON  THK  BLOOD  AND  URISE.— Bt  John  I  F 
WlllUm  Oriatb,  U.  D.,  a.  Ohud  Reeie,  M,  D.,  and  | 
AUtal  M arkwkek.  InDBalBisaiamD.*<diima,(itn  ] 
aMh,  (ifMP  pl«ait  *itb  Flalaa,  |1  U. 


ojal  llnKk,  with  Ulnslnthnu,  T6  eei 
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The  Standard  work  on  Om  Skin— {Jnst  lamad.) 

ON"   r>ISEJ^SES~bF    THE    SKIIN. 

BY  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.  R.  8., 

Anthor  of"  A  Sntaa  otHoBU  Aauaaj,'  tt. 

C|k  ^onit^  Biib  Cnlaigib  ^mmam,  fnim  ^t  loit  anli  |nt]|nbtti  ^ontion  Cbi&i. 

In  KIM  iargi  octavo  valmt,  0/6OO  fogat,  ixtra  tiotk,  K  15. 

J  oT  the  Buibor,  fau  r««tn4i 

Abuul  noe  faundml  ud  iilT 

■—    —  "laralPmlhoJofj,  « 

_,  ever  Ibey  have  Kcnwd  d«ir*ble,  rittwr  from  ronwr  oo» 

HOD*  or  from  [Ee  progreM  orscience  and  the  incrared  siperieDce  oTtbe  anlhor.  Appended  H 
Ibe  ToLume  will  also  now  be  rouail  ■  collection  of  i^Ki.icT>ii  Foiiici.s,  coofisiing  for  Ibe  moM 
part  ofprewriplions  of  wliich  Ihe  aulhor  has  lestod  ihe  value. 

Thus  perfected  and  brooicbl  up  to  ibe  latesl  momcDl,  this  work  cannot  Tail   (o  maiMaia  )M 
characler  as  Ifae  Blsndard  aulbority  on  this  imporlant  and  perplexing  cJasa  of  aSeclioiu. 


uge*  huve  bven  added,  inclndiDK  new  cfaipian  on  Claarification,  oa  General  Paitaoloyy,  (■ 
&™r«l  Therapeutic*,  on  Fumncular  Emptioos,  »nd  or  "^ '"■     *'"     •        •  - 


0( 

■dkalSdnn    lnU» 
mvKDli  •»  witb  tht  n 

loltr^  Us  nul 

wbol*  hlslOTT  Dt 

»with 
print  of 

•  sa«tlii|  Iha  gUn,  w 

^\ 

ud  Ibe  book  iDclodca  *  bus  of  Li 

is  spraad  oicr  ■  (mt  put  of  tlw  d< 

H>d  guTfkal  Pitbalrw     Wt  imii  kM;  r« 


tweckoBlbxaHMMr 


Alio,  Now  Baady. 

A  8EKIES  OF  PLATES  ILLtSTRATING  "WllSOK  111!  DISEASES  OF  TH  nUL" 

PrtHnting  tht  Tiormal  AnalaiMf  and  FtUMogi/  of  t)it  SMn,  and  tatiraeimg  aeemraU  r^t- 

untalioni  of  about  onikundrtd  variitUt  of  Dne9M,matt  of  tittiKtkt  litr  of 

Naturt.     Priet.  in  ixlra  dotK,  >4  23, 

Forbenuly  of  drawing,  and  accaracy  and  finish  of  colorim,  these  plwoa  an  eoafidca%  p»- 

««Dled  as  superior  to  anything  of  Ifae  liind  u  yet  iuoed  m  this  couniiy. 

The  pislei  by  which  Ihli  sdltlini  Is  aaiciiDiiaiiltd  I  Tbs  rapiMutoUmn  oTib*  Tufcnis  (BrHa  iif  iiaiiaiisi 

P'Htrnitd.— Jftdin^fAinirviiiJ  Raim.  dillcacy  SDd  BDlib."— Brtti^   and   Ar«v*    MtUrli 

lit  tbns  pUl«  it  is  Imposribln  to  Ipcsll  loo  hlffaly,  |  *«™"- 

By  the  same  Aattior- (Lately  Issiied.] 

HEALTHY  SKIN: 

A  FopilBr  Tnaliie  on  the  Skis  aod  Hair,  Iktii 
PmerTBtioH  ud  MaaagcmcDL 


aeal  royo/  Vimo.  ralumt,  ofaioul  linn  jIi 
dnd  pagt,,  inlA  numtnut  lUuilratioMi ; 
extra  liolk,  or  JUxibU  cloth,  tl  00  ; 


TbtstDd«itwtUb>diillcht«tlo  fliMt  htsUbon 
&dUtat«d;  jind  a  few  hours  of  affmablc  scxdHj  *l 
pleasaaUy-wrlUeQ  boob  will  do  mora  LoB^«blHi 


By  the  same  Anthor. 

ON  CONSTITTJTIONAL  AND  HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS,  AND  ON 
SVPHILITIC  ERITPTIONS.  In  ooe  beanlifully  prJDiedoctavo  vdume,  wiuroDrexqBin* 
colored  plaies,  pieianlinB  more  Hum  IhiHy  varieiie*  of  Sypbiliiio  Erupliou ;  extra  dcKfc,  93  3S- 
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New  and  improved  Bdition— Now  Ready  (1059), 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pagee ;  leather f  $3  25. 

From  the  Author's  Prbfacs. 

To  present  a  complete  and  raithful  exponition  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  mala- 
dies iDcident  to  the  earlier  stages  of  existeoce— a  full  and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  infancy 
and  childhood — has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  the  present  treatise.  For  the  furtherance  of 
this  object,  in  the  preparation  of  a  fifth  edition,  the  entire  work  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
and  thorough  revitiion ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  several  new 
chapters  have  been  added. 

In  the  different  sections  will  be  found  incorporated  every  important  observation  in  reference 
to  the  diseases  of  which  they  treat,  that  has  been  recorded  since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edi- 
tion; and  in  the  several  new  chapters,  an  account  of  some  afiections  omitted  in  former  editions, 
and  for  the  accurate  description  and  satisfactory  management  of  which  we  are  indebted  mainly 
to  tbe  labors  of  recent  observers. 


Tbs  raloe  of  works  hy  natiTe  authors  on  the  disMMs 
vhlch  the  phjfician  is  called  upon  to  combat,  will  be 

Sredated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Condie  baa 
led  Ibr  iteelf  the  character  of  a  »afe  guide  Ibr  stu- 
ts,  and  a  onefal  work  for  oonitultation  by  those  en- 
gaged In  practice.— Aeur  Yoric  JUedioal  Timet. 

In  the  department  of  infkntile  ther^>eutlc8,  the  work 
of  Dr.  Oondie  is  ooniiidered  one  of  tbe  best  which  has 
been  published  in  the  JSngliBh  language.— 7Ae  Stetho- 
toope. 

As  we  laid  bHbre,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book 
on  DIseasee  of  Clilldren,  wad  to  a  large  part  of  its  re* 
oommendatlons  we  yield  an  nnhedtaUng  concurrence. 
—Bt^ffiilo  Medieal  JoumaL 

The  work  of  Dr.  Oondie  is  unquestionably  a  very 
able  one.  It  is  practical  in  its  character,  as  its  title 
imports;  but  the  practical  precepts  recommended  in 
It  are  bstsed,  as  idl  practice  should  be,  upon  a  Ikmiliar 
knowledge  of  disease.  The  opportunities  of  Dr.  Gon- 
die  ibr  the  practical  study  of  the  diseases  of  children 
hare  been  great,  uid  his  work  is  a  proof  that  they  haTe 
not  been  thrown  away.  He  haA  read  much,  but  ob- 
senred  more;  and  we  think  that  we  may  safely  say 
that  tbe  American  student  cannot  find,  in  his  own 
language,  a  better  book  upon  the  suttjeet  of  which  it 
tnStM^—Am.  Journal  JMieal  Scieneu. 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  fraternity  to  a 
new  edition  of  this  American  medical  classic,  seems 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Gbndie  is  too  well  known,  and  his  influence  too  gene- 
ralW  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  department  of  Pa* 
thofogy  to  which  the  present  work  refers,  to  require 
other  than  a  Terj  brief  notice  of  this  new  edition. — 
The  Dmimular  Journal  of  Medicine. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  in  our  Judgment,  Dr.  Goodie's 
Treatise  is  one  from  tbe  perusal  of  which  the  prai4t 
tioner  in  this  country  will  rise  with  the  greatest  si^ 
tislkction. —  We*Um  Journal  qf  Medicine  and  Surgerp* 

One  of  tbe  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Children 
in  the  English  language. — Wettem  Lancet. 

We  feel  assured  from  actual  experience  that  no  phv- 
sidan's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  this 
worki— i>r.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Perhaps  the  most  frill  and  complete  work  now  belbva 
the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we  may 
say  in  the  English  language.  It  is  rastlv  superior  to 
most  of  its  predecessors. — Trantyhania  Med,  Jounud, 

A  veritable  psBdiatrie  encyolopssdia,  and  an  honor 
to  American  medical  literature— O^io  Medical  and 
SurgiaU  JournaL 

The  author's  great  experienee,  extensive  reading, 
and  ISuniliarity  with  foreign  languages,  peculiarly  lit 
him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work ;  and  its  Talue 
is  abundantly  prored  by  the  numerous  editions  which 
it  has  reached  in  a  very  short  period.  It  is  character* 
ited  by  great  clearness  and  lucidity  of  style  and  ar- 
rangement, sound  pathological  Tiewf,  and  precise 
and  plain  then^nttcKl  directions. — MeiUeal  Eoocmimr, 

To  the  American  practitioner,  Dr  Condie's  remarks 
on  the  diwases  of  children  will  be  inTaluable,  and  we 
accordingly  advise  those  who  hsTe  fkiled  to  read  this 
work  to  procure  a  copy,  and  make  themselTes  Ikmiliar 
with  its  sound  principles. — The  New  Orleam  Medical 
and  SurgiccU  JoummL 


LECTURES  ON  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  GhOdran,  Ac 

SsooND  Americah,  prom  tbb  Sboond  and  Enlakobd  LoiTDOv  Edition. 

In  one  neat  octavo  volume  of  nearly  500  large  pagee ;  extra  elothy  $2. 


In  taking  leare  of  Dr.  West,  we  can  scarcely  do  more 
than  reiterate  our  former  praise  of  him.    We  haTe 

even,  we  fear,  but  a  rery  fkint  notion  of  tbe  ssope  of 
s  work,  and  of  its  excellent  execution.  It  is  one 
standing  by  itself  upon  its  important  sul^ect  In  our 
language— ^un approached,  unrlTalled  His  knowledge 
of  what  others  have  done  Is  equalled  only  by  bin  own 
extensive  experience;  and  the  results  of  both  are  com* 
bined  in  his  valuable  practical  lectures  now  offered  for 
the  ^Idance  of  others. — Brit,  and  For.  Med^Chirurg. 
Henew, 


The  book  has  about  It  that  practical  common  sense 
cliaracter  which  is  always  acceptable  to  the  praetition* 
er  of  medicine,  whilst  the  immense  experience  of  Dr. 
West,  derived  tram  his  connection  with  the  London 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  gives  to  him  opportunities 
for  the  minute  observation  of  the  diwases  incident  to 
childhood,  such  as  no  private  practice  can  offer.  We 
would  especially  recommend  the  carefril  study  of  these 
lectures  to  the  medical  student  who  la  preparing  him* 
self  for  general  practice. — Va  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
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Hew  and  Xnlaxged  Bditioiir-<  Just  Lviiad.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

BY  FLEETWOOD  CHURCHILL,  M.  P.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Anthor  of  **  Theory  ud  Practice  of  Midwifery,**  "  Diseaict  of  Females,"  Ac.  ice. 


■•coAd  Amerleua  KdlUom,  KmlaripAd  aad  R«^taed  Vy  ilio  Amtttmr. 

Edited,  with  Notis,  bt  W.  V.  KEATING,  M.  D. 

In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  100  pages;  leathery  $3  25;  extra  doth,  $3L 

The  thorough  manner  in  which  Dr.  Churchill  has  reriMd  this  work  mav  be  estimated  from 
the  ftct  that  not  onljr  has  a  considerable  portion  been  rewritten,  but  that  in  all  the  present  e^btioa 
contains  about  one-third  more  matter  than  the  former.  Besides  an  enlargement  in  the  sixe  oftht 
pa|;e,  the  volume  has  been  increased  by  about  seventy-five  pages,  notwithstanding  which  the 
price  has  been  maintained  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

Few  works  deroted  to  the  pune  nil^leet  wUl  be  eomes  to  as  with  its  valae  grcafliy  isihsfii.  asC 

tnuMl,  la  Ih^  to  excel  the  one  belbre  as,  in  extent  of  merely  by  being  ceieftilly  revlMd  throaglwai,  bat 

resssrch,  oopioasneeB  of  lefnrenee*  and  folness  and  also  by  the  addition  of  seTeral  entire  fha|iliii.  m 

mBeantj  cf  detail.    It  will  eonntitate  a  vslnable  and  Atdeeiasis  Pnlmonum,  Pnlmoiiary  ITithlsis  Tilsi 

rsUable  pdde  to  the  knowledge  of  the  eererml  morbid  Meeenterka.  OSdeme  of  the  Oellnlar  Tlsees^  lypMI 

eondltkms  inddent  to  in&oey  and  ehiklbood,  their  Ferer,  and  Infiuitile  Syphilis.    The  volnme  is  a  i 


semeiology,  seets,  diarecter.  and  progress,  and  i  raloable  addltloa  to  this  depeitaasak  of 

the  meaas  best  adapted  fcr  their  mileriation  and  cure,    enee.— BBstoa  MmL  and  Any.  Jnarnsf,  IsfC  MML 


eqnally  snitable  to  the  student,  as  to  the  practitioner 
who  would  render  himself  fkmllisr  with  the  lights 
which  recent  InTestigatkm  mad  disooTeries  have 
dirown  upon  each  and  all  of  these  particolsrs. — Awi, 
J<mm,  Mei.  SdemeeSj  Oct  I860. 

Dr.  OhnrdiUI  is  wdl  known  ss  the  anthor  of  rarions 
works  on  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women.  Like 
tliem,  this  oontribntion  to  infiuitile  therapeutics  Is 
espedaUy  useful  tor  the  eareftil  and  extensive  oollec- 
tion  of  material  bearing  upon  the  sul^jeet.  As  a  book 
of  lefcienoe,  it  will  be  often  sought  tor,  whilst  its  emi- 
nently praetical  character  wfll  make  it  an  admirable 
maaiml  for  the  student.  We  are  compelled  lor  want 
of  specs,  to  reflrsin  firem  making  as  many  extracts  as 
we  would  like  to  do,  and  will  close  our  notice  of  the 
work  by  heartily  recommending  it  both  to  the  student 
and  the  practitioner.— Fa.  Med.  Jowwd,  Sept  185<V. 

This  new  edition  of  the  work  of  a  ihTorite  author 


It  Is  with  pleasure  we  notice  the  appaaiaaes  sC  ths 
seooud  edition  of  this  excellent  work  on  tiM  iSmmm 
of  Children.  It  has  been  carefully  revised  by  thesa- 
thor,  and  all  the  Information  added  whidihesbesad^ 
rived  from  recent  researches.  Srery  pangvapk,  «|i 
the  author,  has  been  cardmiy  gona  over  vritt  a  view 
tooorrectfcm,  Msd  nunertions  aMde  by  revlsweis  hsvs 
been  eareftdly  weighed,  and  adopted  wIh 
Sereral  entire  new  chapters,  and  poiUims  ef  < 
have  been  added,  and  eq»ecial  reiBtmaee  hai 
to  American  authorities  so  as  to  adsqpi  It  to  the  1 
of  thii  country.  We  feel  that  it  Is  no  aMMtw  than  jas- 
tice  to  add  our  recommendation,  BMwt  cordially,  of  tkii 
work,  ss  bring  among  the  best  we  have  on  tills  Mh> 
Ject— anatiJMxfi  JfeacoZ  Obscreer,  Oct.  ISftft. 

The  book  i«  folly  posted  up  and  wUl  be  Ibaad  a  va* 
luable  addition  to  the  practitioner's  lifaracy. — i 
Med.  <md  Surg.  Jomrnal,  Nor.  18M. 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PHYSICAL  MD  MEDICAL  TREATMEXT  OF  CHILDREN. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 
Ten&  Edition. 

/a  one  octavo  volume  o/  biS  pagee;  extra  clotky  $2  80. 

Tenth  Edition. 


A   TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF    FEMALES. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  j  with  plates,  $3  00. 

Just  iMued. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 

OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

BY  EDWARD  RIGBT,   M.  D., 

Senior  Pbyiddta  to  the  Oeneral  L7lng-ln  Hospital,  tej  AnUmr  of  'A  Sjittm  of  WdwUter,"  ke. 
I»  on*  Mat  roftU  Itmo.  volume  t/SM  fugt*;  extra  dc<k,  $1. 
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New  and  Improred  Edition— Now  Ready  (June,  1859). 

¥OMM;  HER  DISEASES  AND  REMEDIES. 

A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  TO  HIS  OL.ASS. 
BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

Proftfior  of  Bfldirifery,  and  Diieaaes  of  Women  and  Children,  In  the  Jefferson  Medical  (Mlege,  Phflade^tUa. 

FOURTH  EDTXTOH,  REVISBD. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  seven  hundred  pages  ;  leather^  $3  00. 
The  gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors,  as  evinced  by  the  exhau«tion  of  three  large  impret- 
sions  of  this)  work,  has  not  been  lo»t  upon  the  author,  who  ha«  endeavored  in  every  way  to  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  (or 
another  revision  haf*  been  improved,  and  the  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way  superior  to 
its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterations  having  been  made  wherever  the  advance  ot  science 
has  rendered  them  de««irable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found  to 
have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  the  volune,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  in  all  respects 
worthy  to  maintain  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-book  oo  the  Dis- 
eases of  Females.    A  few  notices  of  the  previous  editions  are  appended. 

On  its  flmt  sppearsnce  we  bad  occasion  to  speak  of  TicUons  of  its  superlative  merits.    Bat  we  do  not  now 

It  in  terms  of  merited  commendation.    In  announcing  deem  it  neceMsry  to  say  more  than  to  oommend  this 

the  third  edition,  it  is  only  necesMry  to  say  tliat  it  work,  on  the  dii^eeses  of  women,  and  the  rMnedles  tn 

has  been  thoroughly  reTised  and  much  enlarged  by  them,  to  the  attention  of  those  praetltloiMrs  who  hare 

its  distinguished  author  so  as  greatly  to  enhance  its  not  supplied  themseWes  with  it.     The  most  seleet 

TslneanduseAilness. — St.Louit  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  library  would  be  imperfect  witboat  ltd — The  Wctttrn 

«    ,  ^      i*«-  J         At    1    t  J      tj     *i      Jourtud  qf Medicine  and  Swrgery. 

Replete  with  sound  practical  riews,  and  evidently  ^'  *^' 

the  production  of  a  man  of  vast  experience  and  tho-  There  is  an  off*hand  fervor,  a  glow  and  a  warm- 
roughly  conversant  with  the  sul^ect. — Medical  Chro-  heartedness  infecting  the  effort  of  Dr.  Mdgs,  which  is 
tUeU.  entirely  captivating,  and  which  absolutely  hurries  tho 
«T  t  V  1 J  Avi  1  J  _!_•  II*  reader  through  from  beginning  to  end.  Besides,  the 
He  is  a  bold  thinker,  and  possesses  more  origin^ty  ^00)5  teems  with  solfcl  instruction,  and  it  shows  the 
ofthought  and  style  than  almost  any  American  writer  ^p^y  highest  evidence  of  abUity,  vis.,  the  clearness 
on  medical  sul^|ects.  If  he  is  not  an  elegant  writer,  ^th  which  the  information  is  presented.  We  know 
there  is  at  least  a  freshness— a  redness  in  his  mode  of  qq  better  test  of  one's  understanding  a  suWect  than 
of  expressing  Wmself-that  cannot  fell  to  draw  the  the  evUence  of  the  power  of  luddly  explaining  it. 
reader  after  him  even  to  the  close  of  his  work ;  vou  xhe  most  elemenUry,  as  well  as  the  obecurost  subjects, 
oannot  nod  over  hhi  pages;  he  sUmulates  rather  than  „nder  the  pencil  of  Prof.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made 
nareotlses  your  senses,  and  the  reader  »nnot lay  a^e  to  sUnd  out  in  such  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct 
^ese  letters  when  once  he  enters  Into  their  merits,  impressions  upon  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  reader. 
This  the  second  edition  is  much  amended  and  enlarged,  _  j*/^  CharieaUm  Medical  Journal. 
and  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  author's  talents 
and  industry. — N.  0.  Medical  cmd  Surgical  JoumaL  That  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  readable  work, 

__            ^,    ,  ,,,          *  wv     «  .                      J  *  in  o«r  estimation,  we  have  the  best  practical  evidence 

The  practi^  wriUngs  of  Dr.  Meigs  ar^  second  to  !„  the  lact,  that,  in  spite  of  a  deliberate  resolve  to 

none.— 7Ae  If.  T.  Journal  qf  Medicine.  postpone  lU  perusal,  having   other  more   pressing 

The  excellent  pracUcal  directions  contained  in  this  ""^F"  <>°  ?»«*»  f «  <*>"»<*  ourselves  taking  it  up  day 

volume,  give  it  great  uUlity,  which  we  trust  will  not  ^^^^Vl^  ® w  ***'""'  moments,  until  the  volume 

be  lost  upon  our  older  colleagues;  with  some  conden-  ''**  finished.    If  we  may  judge  of  others  by  our  own 

satk>n,  indeed,  we  should  think  it  well  adapted  for  experience,  the  student  and  pracUtionw  will  find  it  m 

translatkmintoGerman.— i&n<«/ir(/(f/urdMGcsamwfe  attractive  book.    The  character  of  the  work  is  infl- 

Medeein.  nitely  more  pleasing  to  us  than  if  written  in  a  tame, 

spiritless  manner,  albeit.  In  the  latter  case,  it  were  less 

The  merits  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  were  so  obnoxious  to  criticism.    We  like  to  see  the  man  in  Uie 

Srnerally  appreciated,  and  with  such  a  high  degree  of  book.    It  shows  the  author  to  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of 

vor  by  the  medical  profession  throughout  the  Union,  genius,  and  as  regards  matter,  when  it  is  considered 

that  we  are  not  surprised  in  seeing  a  second  edition  of  that  Prof  M.  ranks  among  the  most  talented  and 

it.    It  is  a  standard  work  on  the  difleases  of  females,  learned  of  the  profession  of  this  country,  and,  we  mav 

and  in  many  respects  Is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  safely  add,  of  any  country,  and,  moreover,  that  hu 

kind  in  the  English  language.    Upon  the  appearance  experience  in  his  particular  province  has  been  im- 

of  the  first  edition,  we  gave  the  work  a  cordial  reoep-  mense,  it  can  hardly  appear  otherwise  than  that  what 

tion,  and  rooke  of  it  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commen>  be  may  write  on  the  diseases  of  females  shall  be  da> 

datlon.    Time  has  not  changed  the  favorable  estimate  serving  of  most  respeetAal  attention.— A^^bls  Medieai 

we  placed  upon  it,  but  has  rather  increased  our  oooh  JoumaL 

By  the  same  Author. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTETnD  CHRONIC  DISEASES 

OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

With  kcmbrous  Plates,  drawn  and  colored  from  Nature  iir  the  hiobest  style  of  art. 

In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  ;  extra  dotht  $4  50. 

A    TREATISE   ON    THE 

DISEASES  AND  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  FEMALES. 

By  CoLOMBAT  De  L'Isere.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  additions,  by  Charles  D.  Meigs, 
M.  D.,  Profesjior  of  Midwifery,  and  Di>eases  of  Women  and  Children,  m  the  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  Philadelphia.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  over  700 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations ;  extra  cloih,  $3  50. 
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BLANCHARD   AND   [.EA'S 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN. 

INCLUDING  DISEASES  OF  PREGNANCY  AND  CHILDBED. 

BT  FLEETWOOD  CHUECHILL,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 

AntboT  of  "DlMue*  of  IntkDti  ud  Chlldna,"  "Tbeotr  mod  Pnrtln  of  BUwUrrj,-  Ac  It. 

Hxtk  AntrlMA  Xditian,  extaiulTslj  Kiluftd  ud  SvrlMd  by  Ow  Avtltar. 

Biti  Nstif  ant  Sbtitiona 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D , 


UBpnnuil  nibolo^cal  con<]i1 
TflluoM  Will  be  found  ^really 


A  PnctWI  TnaUH  oo  IHmim*  ofCtaiMnn,"  te. 

ihe  lulhor  deroied  more  l«bor  lo  render  ihe  i 
^liMlinf  Flue  ot  knowledge  on  Ihe  imporlanl 
exienxliT  wldilioai  h»ve  been  requirnJ.  >ont 
Tcwriltea,  A  band^ome  peiie^  of  originlJ  iJluf 
M  been  prv|HLTVdf  while  tbe  mechwii^ 


ork  ■  complele  ud 
■ddiiiunal  cb*p)f» 


K.-v-'AYS  OX  THK  rrEBPERAL  FE\TR,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PECLXLAB  TO 
M  t^Mt-.N.  tVln-iFit  fnini  tbe  wnlingsol  Bnii-h  Aulbors  pieiioD*  lo  Ibednw  oflbe  E^- 
niiilt  Century.    UoM  neUoctnaTolaaw,  of aboal  430p*sM,cztiaeliMk,  KSO. 
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MEIGS  ON  PUEBPEBAL  PEVEB^CLately  Published.) 

ON  THE  NATURE,  SIGNS,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  CHILDBED  FEVERS: 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  HIS  CLASS. 

BY  CHARLES  D.  MEIGS,  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Midwifery  and  DioeaiM  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Jeffmon  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 
In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume  of^fflpaget;  extra  dotht  $2  50. 


The  anthor,  a  practitioner  of  more  than  ibrty  years, 
ha*  collected  the  bent  and  moet  reliable  opinions  of 
many  writers  on  this  disease,  and  applying  to  them 
the  test  of  clinical  experience,  has  produced  a  Tolume 
superior  in  many  respectn  to  any  which  has  heretofore 
come  from  his  pen  As  the  results  of  a  critical  inquiry 
into  the  literature  of  the  disease  and  a  large  and  long 
experience  in  practice,  this  Yolume  will  be  receired  by 
the  profession  with  distinguished  (kror,  and  we  feel 
warranted  in  oommendingit  to  the  &Torable  attention 
of  our  readers. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  present  is  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  sutfjects 
in  obstetrics,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  as  a  whole 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  work  upon  the  same  sul^Ject. 
— Edinburgh  Med.  JoumaL 


We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  work 
abounding  in  pracUcsl  good  sense,  and  sound  pathc^ 
logical  and  therapeutical  Tiews. — Si.  Louie  JUSn.  ami 
^irg.  JoumaL 

The  instructlTe  and  interesting  author  of  this  work, 
whose  prerious  labors  in  the  department  of  medicine 
which  he  so  sedulously  cultiratea,  hare  placed  hlf 
countrymen  under  deep  and  abiding  obligatfoni,  again 
challenges  their  admiration  in  the  fresh  and  Tlgorons, 
attracUTe  and  racy  pages  before  us.  It  is  a  deleetaUe 
book.  •  •  •  This  treatise  upQn  childbed  foren 
will  hare  an  extensiYe  sale,  being  destined,  as  it  de- 
serres,  to  find  a  place  in  the  libnry  of  erery  praetl* 
tioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the  rear  of  his  mthrai. 
— NatkviUe  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


Just  Issued. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

ADMITTING  OF  SURGICAL  TREATMENT. 

BY  ISAAC  BAKER  BROWN, 

Surgeon  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  kc. 

WITH    HANDSOME   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

in  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  two  hundred  and  eeventy'six 

pages,  $1  60. 

During  the  appearance  of  this  work  in  the  **  Medical  Nkws  and  Li- 
brary^* for  18d5  and  1856,  it  commanded  the  warmest  approbation  of 
the  proA^wion.  To  the  practitioner  the  work  possesses  peculiar  import- 
ance as  treating  fully  and  completely  ofa  class  of  accidents  and  diseases 
of  frequent  occurrence,  which  have  hitherto  received  but  little  attention 
from  writers  of  systematic  works.  Occupying  a  middle  ground  be- 
tween surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  authorities  on  each  subject  have'well- 
nigh  abandoned  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  other,  and  thus  they 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  treated  with  the  attention  to  which  their  import- 
ance is  entitled.  The  subjects  considered  in  eztenso  are  Ruptured  Pe- 
rineum—Prolapse of  the  Vagina — Prolapse  of  the  Uterus — Vesioo- Vagi- 
nal Fistula — Recto- Vaginal  Fistula — Lacerated  Vagina — Polypus  of  the 
(Jterus — Stone  in  the  Female  Bladder — ^Vascular  Tumor  of  the  Meatus 
(Jrinarius — Imperforate  Hymen — Encysted  Tumor  of  the  Labia — Dis- 
eases of  the  Rectum  arising  from  the  Uterus — Ovarian  Dropsy. 


NtedUfor  Ruptured 
Periiuum. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULUR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  By  Samusl  Ashwell,  M-  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  to  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  Third  American,  from  the 
Ihird  and  Revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  528  pages;  extra  cloth,  $3 


The  most  useftil  practical  work  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language. — BoUon  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard  and 
practical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have  yet 
seen. — Mtdico-Chirurgical  Review. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  inralusble,  while 
those  who  bsTe  had  most  experience  will  yet  find 


something  to  learn,  and  much  to  commend,  in  a  book 
which  shows  so  much  patient  observation,  practical 
skill,  and  sound  sense. — British  and  Foreign  Med.  Re- 
tfiew. 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  practical 
treatise  on  the  sul|)ect  which  has  yet  appeared. — Lon- 
don Lancei. 


BLANCHARD    AND    LEA'S 


Uurut  and  Laurai  Ligamtntt. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES; 

AND  ON  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  DTBRINE  DISEASE. 

BY  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D. 

Hvwandm&dLanUigvdBditlni  frapuliig  bf  tha  MithM  for  poblicattoB  la  UH. 

Id  1)»  UIrUdv.  UtKtia 
irvrj  tni  pnctlr*!  vm- 


A  New  Work  on  Leocorrhcea— (Lately  PubUsbed.) 

THE  PATBOLOGY  AM)  TREATMENT  OF  LEUCORRH(EA 
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Now  Complete— (Ootober,  1856). 


LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  ¥OMEN. 

BT  CHARLES  WEST,  M.  D., 

Author  of  **  LeciorM  on  the  Dtwaiit  of  Children  ;**  Aoeonchmir  to  wad  Lecturer  on  Mid  wiftiy  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's UoiiplUl;  Pbysidan  to  the  Hoepital  for  Slok  Cbttdren,  Ac. 

Now  complete  in  one  handtome  odavo  volume^  extra  elothy  of  about  500  paget ;  $2  50. 

AUo,  for  sale  separate,  Part  II.,  being  pp.  309  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter,  &c.   8vo.,  cloth, 
$1. 

Part  I.  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate. 

The  enviable  reputation  acquired  for  Dr.  West  by  his  former  writings  will  be  more  than  sus- 
tained by  the  present  volume.  His  large  experience  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  his 
just  and  reasonable  views  on  vexed  questions,  and  his  happy  faculty  of  conveying  information 
in  a  clear  and  precipe  manner,  give  him  great  advantages  as  a  teacher,  and  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  profession  has  pronounced  that  he  has  made  the  best  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
first  portion  of  these  Lectures,  as  published  in  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library"  for  1856 
and  1857,  at  once  attracted  the  most  favorable  attention,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  beat 
works  for  both  student  and  practitioner  that  had  appeared  on  this  interesting  department  of 
medicine.  That  portion  constituted  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uterus.  The 
concluding  part,  now  ready,  treats  in  an  equally  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  of  the  (Jts- 
RiNE  AppsNDAOEs,  the  OvARiES,  Vaoina,  Bladdkr,  and  External  Organs;  and,  taken  toge- 
ther, they  form,  in  one  neat  volume,  a  clear  and  compendious  text-book  on  the  special  diseases 
to  which  the  female  is  liable. 

Copies  of  Part  II.,  done  up  in  paper  covert,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  in  current  funds  or  postage  stamw. 
Subscribers  to  the  **  Medical  News  and  Library'' who  received  the  first  portion  of  this 
work  as  published  in  1856  and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  completion. 

A  few  notices  of  Part  I.  are  added. 


At  a  writer,  Dr.  West  stands,  in  our  opinion,  second 
onljr  to  Watson,  the  *'  Macaulay  of  Medicine;"  he  poe- 
seetee  that  happy  faculty  of  clothing  Instruction  in 
eesy  garmentii;  combinlnR  pleasure  with  profit,  he 
leads  his  pnpils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient  prorerb,  alonff 
a  royal  road  to  Ieamin((.  His  work  is  one  which  will 
not  satisfy  the  extreme  on  either  side,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  please  the  great  minority  who  are  seeking 
troth,  and  one  that  will  conrince  the  student  that  he 
has  oommltted  himself  to  a  candid,  safe,  and  Talnable 
guide.  We  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  appearance 
of  the  second  part  of  tbe  work,  which,  if  it  equals  this 
part,  will  complete  one  of  our  yery  best  volumes  upon 
diseases  of  females. — N.  A  Med.-Chirwrg.  HevieWf  Ju- 
ly, 1858. 

We  most  now  conclude  this  hastily  written  sketoh 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readsri  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  eonsdentions, 
painstaking,  practical  physidan  is  apparent  on  erery 
page.— Aew  York  Journal  qf  Medicine,  March,  1868. 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  decidedly,  that  it 
is  the  best  work  on  the  snltfeet  In  any  language ;  and 
that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the /ocOe  prineepe  of  Brittoh 
obstetric  tMbion.— Edinburgh  Medical  JoumaL 


We  gladly  recommend  his  Lectures  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  instructlre  to  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stetric practice. — London  LanodL. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete  and 
yet  so  compactw— CAicapo  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  1858. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  reli* 
able  inrestlgator  of  the  many  diseases  of  women  and 
children  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  country. — Southern 
Medical  ar^  Surgical  Journal,  January,  1868. 

Happy  in  his  simplidty  of  manner  and  moderate 
in  his  expression  of  opinion,  the  author  is  a  soond 
reasonftr  and  a  good  practitioner,  and  his  book  is  wor- 
thy of  tbe  handsome  garb  in  which  it  has  appeared 
from  the  press  of  the  Philadelphia  pohlishars.— Fir* 
ginia  Med.  JoumaL 

We  most  take  leave  of  Dr.  West's  very  usefU  work, 
with  our  commendation  of  the  deamess  of  its  stvle, 
and  the  industry  and  sobri4>tv  of  Judgment  of  whldi  it 
giree  cTldence.— Xondon  Med.  Timee  and  OoMtte. 


Soond  Judgment  and  good  sense  penrade 
chapter  of  the  book.    From  its  perusal  we  have  da- 
liTed  onmixed  satisfketion.— I>u&fm  Quarterijf  Joum. 


Recently  Issued. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCERA- 
TION OF  THE  OS  UTERI.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.,  Author  of  "Lectures  on  the 
Diseases  of  Women,"  &c.    In  one  neat  volume,  small  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  $1. 


THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATIENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STBRILITT; 

Being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditions 
of  the  Uterus.  By  James  Whitehead,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  dec  Second  American  Edition.  In  one 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  368  pages,  $1  7d. 


M  BLAHCHABU  AMD  LEA'8 

Jnatlsaoed. 
AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE 

SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

WITH  SOIK  OTni  PiFEU  IK  SDUSCTS  GONKBCTKD  WITH  IDWIFIIT. 
BY  W.  F.  MONTGOMERY,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  L  A., 

Pn>f«wr  c4  HUwIfaiT  Id  tb*  K1b(  wd  Qdhc'i  Oollif*  of  PhnMua  Ib  b^ud,  <& 

FROM  THE  SECOND  AHD  ENLAKQED  ENGLIBH  SDITIOIT. 

With  Twa  Xsqalalt*  0*l*r*«  PlmtM  »<  ■■■iaraaa  'Waat  ■■»«. 


■noifaer  e<9iii< 


cb  bw  *il*inrd  tbe  po*ilii>n  ofa  mnticat  Hivir. 

ibe  ■mhor  the  mtxi  nr«rul  and  ifaorougb  nri- 
Dwn  word)—"  Tbe  prewnl  Treiiite.  Ihowb  oalT 
a  work  almdy  publitbed,  tn*f  be,  I  itaioc.  «iik 
liraoH  a  naw  Iwoli;  every  (eniiweeoribe  rarmcr 

"""  reviMrf,  and  Ibe  <    " 


"     Tn^aled  into  variooi 


!y  r^^rded  as  ibe  highefl  ai 
'ing  eihauMed  Ibe  )ub)ec(  in 


inpia|re»,  a 


.  fully  m 


invefiigatiooB,  auitied  by  bii  o*D 
e  of  Ibe  work.     With 


loDE'  and  enlarged  ei,. 

The  liile  fcareelv  doea  jnMloe 
Ibe  eiivplion  of  ihe  pmoedurea  □[  operame  midwirery,  aioofl 
everyibinir  connecled  with  pre^ancy  and  delivery  t>  bniofhl  ua- 
der  cuH'tderaliun.  and  there  are  Tew  phyfieiana  wfao  will  sol  Bod 
in  ir»  page*  much  tbal  will  prove  of  value  in  the  every-day  pndiM 

Mihject  of  ibe  work,  then  are  special  eh>p>en>  on  Ibe  Period  of 
Htiman  OalBlion.  the  Sims  or  Delivery,  and  SponianeoD*  An|»- 


wilb  ni 


found  worthy  of  ilA  dialingui^l 
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Trim  rn  Olrn. 

THE   I'RINCIPLES   AND    PnACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 

IN   REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF   PARTURITION. 
BY  FRANCIS  H.  RAMSBOTHAM,  M.  D. 


WiTB  ADnmoNB  by  W.  V.  KEATISQ,  M.  D. 

Id  etWmf  the  BllBntion  of  Ihe  profe"ion  lo  the  new  edition  of  lhi»  ilandurd  work,  Ihe  puh- 

sion  of  Ihe  romirtaWe  ftvor  wiih  whiot  il  has  been  n-ceived.  The  \»n  l^indon  i»»iie,  which 
waa  coDniderBbly  enlarreil,  hsH  received  a  further  revinlon  from  Ihe  lulhor,  etpecially  for  ihia 
cnunlry.  Il*  pniuBgQ  ibrough  the  preu  here  hat  been  ■unervii«d  by  Ui,  Keating,  who  fiaa  made 
numeroua  addilions  with  a  view  of  pnr>enliiui  mare  fully  whatever  was  necetwary  lo  adopt  il 


it  Brtlirii  Mldwiti^ry. 


gt  Df  Brttltb  )f  MalC«7. 


u  art  of  prinllDg  Ibat  ti»i>  glici 


lid  wl>b  Id  M  It 
IT  (bg;  *1U  and  11 


BLANCHARD  AND  LEA'S 


OBSTETRICS; 

THE  SCIENCE  AJND  THE  ^^JRT. 

BV   CHARLES   D.    HEIOS,   M.D., 

Pnfonr  otVUBte^  uid  DiMwa  of  WiiHS  Hd  cailUrn  IB  Jia^iMB  lladk^  OBllaC*,  or  FUlaMfM. 

THinO    EDITION,    REVISED. 
Witb  ou  bviHlred  uid  twentj-alae  lllmlralliii 

Jm  0114  largt  ond  hamdtowK  scMv*  inltam,  tfvmt  790  ^o^u,  UmUur,  t3  13. 


.   _ nmpK»ioii  oTtbe  iaronUi 

»  pRpw-iDfr  11  •  ibird  time  for  tbe  pmr,  the  aaihor  hu  lbjm 
vorad  to  ^eDder  ii  in  ewry  mpecl  wonhy  of  ibe  Tavor  whicli  i1  bm>  reoeiced  To  ■ecompliit 
thia  be  has  ihoroughly  reviwd  il  in  eTcry  purl.     Sume  iturtian*  hare  bc«  rcwrilhiB,  UMCt 

MiiirKiorv.  while,  bv  an  alti-ntion  in  tbe  lypngnphical  trrangrnwnt,  iberiae  of  ibe  work  baa 
nrA  y^r^t  inriwav-fl.  anil  ititf>  nri»>  rvmain*  unflll«red.     In  ilK  pfeeenl  improTed  rorm.  il  r4,1bei^ 
a  or  ibn  American  proJcMioa  a*  • 
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A  NEW  OBSTETBICAL  TEXT-BOOK.- (Just  Issued,  1S68.) 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS; 

INCLUDING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CHRONIC  INFLAMMlkTION  OF  THE  UTERUS,  CON- 
SIDERED Ki  K  FREQUENT  CAUSE  OF  ABORTION. 
By  IIENKV  MILLER,  M.  D., 
WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  ON  WOOD, 

In  sn*  /landiomt  odore  tvfime  afSSA  fogtt;  ttatktt,  yritt  S3  73, 


TYI.1K  S; 
the  Londt 

ftcilily  of  conveying  iaatniclioo,  whi 


-.  . _,  -„  -— -jlyof  iho  American,  bm  ■Itoofih 

tbc  Edinbui^h  otntelric  tchools.     The  lutfaur's  poftlion  for  f 

. — .._!. 1.   L ! — ...._  -  (iunili»nly  wilh  r'-    
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SURGICAL   ANATOMY. 

6T  JOSEPH  MACLISE,  Surgeon. 

FORMING  ONB  TOLUMK,  TERT  LARGE  IMPERIAL  QUARTO. 

WITH 

Sbtg-eig^t  large  anb  Splmbtb  plates  brafam  in  %  best  stgU,  attb  beantifizllg  colortb. 

Containing  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  size  of  life, 

TOOKTHBR  WITH  COPIOUS  AND  SXPLANATORT  LITTER- PRXtt. 

Strongly  and  handsomely  bound  in  extra  doth^  being  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  executed 
Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country ^  $11  00  ;  alsOf  in  leather ^  $12  00. 

*^*  The  size  of  this  work  prevents  its  transmission  by  mail  as  a  whole,  but  copies  are  furnished 
for  that  purpose,  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stout  wrappers ;  price  $9  00. 

This  great  work  being  now  concluded,  the  publishers  confidently  present  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  profession  as  worthy  in  every  respect  of  their  approbation  and  patronage.  No  complete 
work  of  the  kind  has  yet  been  punlished  in  the  English  language,  and  it  therefore  will  supply 
a  want  long  felt  in  this  country  oi  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy 
to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  can  at  all  times  refer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  various  portions  of  the  human  frame  towards  each  other  and  to  the  surface,  as  well 
as  their  abnormal  deviations.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  to  the  student  in  the  absence  of 
anatomical  material,  and  to  the  practitioner  when  about  attempting  an  operation,  is  evident; 
while  the  price  of  the  book,  notwithstanding  the  large  size,  beauty,  and  finish  of  the  very  nu- 
merous illustrations,  is  so  low  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  publishers  therefore  confidently  anticipate  a  very  extended  circulation  for  this  magnificent 
work. 


One  of  the  greate«t  artistic  triumphs  of  the  age 
in  Surgical  Anatomy.  —  i^ruCuA  American  Medical 
JoumaL 

Too  moch  cannot  be  naid  in  iti  praine;  indeed,  we 
haTe  not  language  to  do  it  Justice.— OAto  Medical  and 
SurffioalJournal. 

The  most  admirable  surgical  atlas  we  ha^e  seen. 
To  tJie  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstratiTe  dis^eo* 
tions  upon  the  human  sntgect,  it  la  an  inyaluable 
oompanlon. — N.  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

The  most  accurately  engraved  and  beauUAiIIy 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  surgical  works 
ever  published.— ^H/^lifo  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well  il> 
lostrated,  and  so  useful  a  work.  Is  offered  at  so  mode- 
rate a  price. — CharUttan  Medical  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places  them 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  competition. — Medical 


Bvety  practitioner,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reach.  —  iSSDu^Aem  Medical  and 
Surffical  Journal. 

No  such  lithographic  illustrations  of  surgical  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  we  think,  been  given. — Boston 
Medical  and  Surffical  Journal. 

As  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Maclise  has  probably 
DO  superior. — British  and  Poreiffn  Medico-Chirurffical 
Mevtew. 

Of  great  value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissecting, 
and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of 
kMq|»lng  up  bis  anatomical  knowledge.— ifedaooi  Timei. 

The  mcchanieiU  execution  cannot  be  excelled. — 
Tra$uyhania  Medical  JoumaL 

A  work  which  has  no  parnllel  in  point  of  arcuracy 
and  cheapness  in  the  English  language. — N.  V.  Journal 
qf  Medicine. 

No  practitioner  whose  means  will  admit  should  fkil 
to  possess  It. — Banking's  Abstract. 

Country  practitioners  will  find  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value. — N.  V.  Medical  Gazelle, 


To  all  engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  their  nro- 
fession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispeosable. — JhuMn 
Quarterly  Medical  JoumaL 

We  are  extremely  gratified  to  announce  to  the  pro- 
fession the  completion  of  this  truly  magnificent  work» 
which,  as  a  whole,  certainly  stands  unrivalled,  both 
for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beauty  of  coloring,  and  all 
the  requisite  explanations  of  the  sulOect  in  hand.  To 
the  publishers,  the  profession  in  America  Is  deeply 
indebted  Ibr  placing  such  a  valuable,  such  a  useftil 
work,  at  its  disposal,  and  at  such  a  moderate  price.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  finished  and  complete  pictures  of 
Surgical  Anatomv  ever  offered  to  the  profession  of 
America.  With  these  plates  before  them,  the  student 
and  practitioner  can  never  be  at  a  loss,  under  the 
most  desperate  drcnmstances.  We  do  not  intend 
these  for  commonplace  compliments.  We  are  sincere ; 
because  we  know  the  work  will  be  found  invaluable 
to  the  young,  no  less  than  the  old,  surgeon.— 27ke  New 
Orleans  Memcal  and  Surgical  JoumaL 

This  Is  by  fltr  the  ablest  work  on  Surgical  Anatomy 
that  has  come  under  our  observation.  We  know  oif 
no  other  work  that  would  justify  a  student,  in  any 
degree,  for  neglect  of  actual  dlsaection.  A  earsAil 
study  of  these  plates,  and  of  the  commentaries  on 
them,  would  almost  make  an  anatomist  of  a  diUfent 
student.  And  to  one  who  has  studied  anatomy  by 
dissection,  this  work  is  invaluable  as  a  perpetual  ra* 
membrancer,  in  matters  of  knowledge  that  may  al^ 
from  the  memory.  The  practitioner  can  scarcely  eon- 
skier  himself  equipped  for  the  duties  of  his  profesaton 
without  such  a  work  as  this— and  this  has  no  rival- 
in  his  library.  In  those  sudden  emergendes  that  so 
often  arise,  and  which  require  the  instantaneous  oon- 
maad  of  minute  anatomical  knowledge,  a  work  of  this 
kind  keeps  the  details  of  the  dissecting-room  perpetu- 
ally fresh  In  the  memory.  We  repeat  that  no  medical 
library,  however  large,  can  be  complete  without  Ma* 
disc's  Surgical  Anatomy.  The  American  edltkm  Is 
well  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  and 
should  command,  among  them,  an  extensive  sale. 
The  investment  of  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  this 
work  will  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable  one,  and  if 
practitioners  would  qualify  themselves  thoroughly 
with  such  important  knowle<lge  as  is  oontAined  in 
works  of  this  kind,  there  wonid  be  fewer  of  them  sigh- 
injr  for  employment — Ttte  Western  Journal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 


The  very  low  price  at  which  this  work  is  furnished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  execution, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compeneate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY; 
KeMsticT  Pilhriffgical,  Therapeutic,  and  Operalire. 

BY  SAMUEL  D.  GROSS,  M.D., 

Ptu^^m-  Df  9«iK7  IM  Ih*  J*Br»b  Hsdical  Collog*  of  PhllitdelpUk  Ac 
WTZH  OTEB  nrVEV  UUV  HIRED  UXCSTBATIOWS : 


To  ■cmopli^  ihi.  bu  br 

1  ID  >bc  r "    ' 

ion  of  hi- 
delBy  far  beyood 
pilled,  but  [be  ki 
incrcawd  lime  and  labiii  th» 
it  will  be  eridenl  from  Ihe  co 
whicb  be  hat  ibu*  bmi  nut>.<rd  id  inrnt  tO 
Ibevsrioin  din.itwof'ilK-HtbfKt.    He  kn 

ihe  Mudeol  on  derive  tbe  eteaesnrr  ftm- 
ciples  of  Ibe  fcinuv.  vbile  Ihe  BUm  pnc- 

■  moual  of  pnaical  mauei  uid  UDponwu  d>- 
(ailri  embodird  in  iis  pwe^  ruAv  fuF«uA  kia 
wbalever  ■.fir'UKV  niar  he  requiml  «  ihl 
Sltp»aitNatii.  Dioinenl.     Wiih  ihis  ikw  Ibe  work  bat  am 

been  coofinrd  lo  the  ii«aal  topics  trvatni  s 
Ik*  orilwarv  text-books,  but  tke  fub^idiary  braochei-  of  Surgurv  bare  nveiTed  ibe  aiieama  lo 
wkn.<k  (heir  inip>>riaii(«  entilles  tbem.  Thus,  Ophlhalniic  mod  Aanl  gvifm,  the  :immal 
fmnw*  tit  Females.  Fractures  and  Dii<locaIioD*,  Minor  SirinrT.  tVaiiMrr.A-c.  &c.,  bare  laca 
d»vwlvr^  wrilh  a  lulnew  of  wbich  the  abject  has  been  lo  fiirDl<4  aJI  ikai  ibe  mwa  al  ite  prao- 
IHtimt  «ir^»«'«  could  wa»onabl)r  require.  Sucb  being  Ibe  defign  oC  the  •ort.  ihe  jiuduil  wfco 
IWVVtH**  11  ma  livl  tbat  be  diiea  nol  merely  pWKM  a  guide  lor  lu<  preiiaiaarr  Msdie*,  bol  a 
i)W»ti>M»  hw*  of  refrreiioe.  to  be  preferved  for  eonfullaiioo  donflj  hn«boie  pruienwjBal  carter, 
tit  vww  111  Ibe  iilapiilude  and  importance  of  ifae  urork,  the  puUt^lei?  baie  rfmrtJ  neilbar 
iitiiM  >K>f  «xu«ia>  IM  n-uder  its  exiernti  appeanince  in  every  rn(Kci  oBeieeptuiialiic,  aod  (o 
MKV  UUI  Itillv  Ibe  Je>ifon  i^flbe  author.  The  rerie*  of  iliuiUalkMa  tt  I'luer  aad  ■areeDin|iku 
UMl  ku  ll<tlwK>  bwii  atlenipled  in  any  work  of  Ibe  kind,  and  white  wi]cd.eat*  hair  beca  »■ 
autHMly  "*lw.'it'd  lr,iii  every  authuriisiive  and  acceaeible  mint.  >  rety  imi^  auafacr  of  of> 
tflual  Jinwiiini  ti>ivi<  lm>ii  prepared.  wh«re  Ibe  malerial  ilreadr  exi^liac  was  atmlifbetorj or 
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Vnr  ud  NiUivea  sdltlMt— How  BMdr  (ItSB). 

THE  SCIENCE  AND~AET  OP  SDEGERY. 

Sttitist  Dir  Surgical  Jnjiriti,  futasti,  anH  (SfmSm. 

BY  JOHN  ERICH8EN, 

ProrefKr  or  Barely  In  UaiT«n1ty  CollpgB,  London,  tc 

A  >■«  uid  improTBd  ABirtoui,  from  Um  Socond  onlargod  and  eoroftUlj  rorUod  Ttng"*'' 


Laurai  Flap  Opiralitn  Bf  Ou  T\lf\. 

The  anrhar  hi«  rubjecled  Ibis  work  to  a  mosl  Ihoroiigh  revivion,  and  every  portioD  will  be 
lonnd  1o  bear  the  marks  or  hii>  demre  lo  render  it  an  exponent  of  Iha  moit  advanced  oondhion 
of  aur^jcal  (cience,  as  is»howDby  Ihe  very  considerable 
increaw  in  it*  tiie,  and  in  llii:  number  o(  illtislraliooa. 
The  publinheri  iborelbre  trust  thai  it  will  be  round  lo 
oieril  a  conlinaance  of  the  very  remarllHble  iBvor  with 
vbicb  it  baa  been  received. 

Th>  pnHDt  adtllon  hu  b*>n  mnch  rilrndHl,  inanj  of  Ibe 


aur^rj,  capvcUJIj  lo 


■M«  amldHI  U  Ibs  wHrnm  Knd  art  nf  Bainrnr.  shicli  ■bsLl  / 

tewaikd  with  niael«>t  mInuUnBW  Into  prKllra)  dttalli  lo  lie-         .' 

thoH  prlDdplH  ablch  u<  U°turae  the  itudenl  In  bb<  •tiidta°«f        I. 

wmiU  sot  be  euj  U>\»rd  inj  "urgx*!  vork  >  blihn  m*^  of  \ 

It  la,  In  ovr  humble  Judgment.  d«ld«ilx  th>  bMt  book  of  th* 

Irr  and  Onat  Britain.  ImlMd,  it  It  a  matla  cf  jnial  wtonlib- 
mant,  bol  no  1«a  tiua  Uun  aitoniiblng.  ibai  dT  tba  manr  vorki 
on  nrgerr  republlifafld  In  Iblf  fountrj  within  lh«  laiit  flnennor 

ODfi  that  «TtD  approilmatH  to  th«  fulfllnieDl  of  tbv  peciillaT 
waDtaDTfDUDicmrDjafllenltrlii^  upon  Ibe  vtndv  of  Ihll  bnuich 

Embradnjr*  "  "HI  be  peiTeiv«d,  the  wbola  inrgtral  doinalo,      ^  _ 
and  earb  dldi^on  nr  ll^clf  nlnio#t  complete  and  perfect.  «ch       -     ' 

can  only  expre«M  nur  eptkmel*  nr  it  In  the  apfrrgatr.    Ke  con- 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  F.R.  S.  E., 


Tb«  «xiended  Rpulsii 
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THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BT  JAMES  MILLER,  F.  R.  8.  B., 

PnfeaBr  at  Burjai;  In  U»  Dnlnnltj  of  Bdlnbnrfh. 
A  XSW  AMD  REVnED  AHSBIOAB,  FBOM  THE  LAST  EtTSLISR  SDITIOH. 

IBit^  obtc  l^it  ^nhib  btmitifal  llbstmtions  on  SSoob. 

In  out  ctry  largt  and  hanJjBmt  oilavo  volumt,  of  over  tntn  kundrid  paga;  Itallur,  OTS. 
To  m*lcta  the  •'Pridciplpi  or  Surgery." 


Utuimt  ^flkt  PfUriar  Tibiai. 


Br  th*  iliD«t  nnnlnwui  mic 
Ml  worka,  botb  dd  tha  prlDclpli* 
(Rir,  hiTi  Inn  u>)^Kl  lU  highwt  nok.     I( 


Nn  namlnn  of  mn  amid  add  b>  lh«  fiBpv)tril,j  «( 

llln-'i  Surinry.     lU   npoUlklB  In  tbl*  ocninb;  ll 

hiTB  Inn  u>)^Kl  (b>  highwt  nok.     I(  ■»    uoiurpvisl  by  >h»l  of  mBToUnr  worki^,  wtia 


diDch  Id  »mtM  ipac*,  aofl  hI  IJif  fmoje  tloie  po  pmUl- 
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BLANCHARD   AND   LKA'3 

THX  BTUDEinrS  TEXT-BOOK  07  BUBOBBT. 


ic  Curia  ^  SlvU 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY. 

BY  ROBERT  DRUTTT, 

laUow  at  Ih*  Rojml  Callagi  oF  Buihiu. 

^  ntiD  ^nunttDt,  Efom  b  lalt  anb  impioftcb  Jonboii  CbitiDn. 


Tha  »UiDT  bu  sildnotlj  nniackfd  narj  Rmndwd 
mllj  pncUslL;  unlul  U  tb«  batrtd*  vliJ  bi  (bund 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  MD  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  FIRRIE,  F.11.S.E:., 

Kaflni  PiBftMr  of  Burgaj  in  Itw  DnlTtnltj  ot  Abtr^ttn,  tc 


r«  know  of  DO  otfaoi 


LattnU  OpirmUnt  rf  LilMany. 

nTgial  vork  of  ■  mmiible  I     Wo  oan  pnmsaim  It  U  bo  ou  of  tbo  bot  truUHi 

mach  Ui»TT  uid  pnotkfl,  or  I  on  tur^rrr  Lb  thsKDflldfaluigtui*.  Wr  t«tt  Atnuigjv 
I  Kiaadlj  or  elHTlT  f  Of bt- —    naaiiini«Dd  Ihit  exoollent  vorh,  biAh  lo  tht  pTuu< 


r%\  OPERATIVE   SURGERY. 


BY  FREDERICK  0.  SKEY,F.R.S. 
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AppanitMifar  Operutivt/Bt  Mart- Lip. 
fzcuion  iifSeapHta. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY. 

BX  WILLIAM  FERQUSSON,  F.  R.  S., 

PrOfcWir  Dt  BtaifTf  la  KlDg^  OHli^a,  Losdon. 

^OBrf^  ^nuriran,  from  J^t  I^b  anb  Cnlargtli  ^onbon  Cbitimi. 

In  am  large  and  vtri/ kandtom  oclavo  volume,  of  omr  600  pagtt,  lealktr,  93  00. 
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OPERATIVE  SURGERY; 

BASED  ON  NORMAL,  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

BY  J.  F.  MALGAIGNE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH,  BY  FREDERIC  BRITTAN,  M.  D.,  4c 
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ON  BANDAGING, 

AND   OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF   MINOR  SUROERY. 
BY  F.  W.  SARGENT,  M.  D., 

Ob*  of  ttw  Bnrgtoai  to  WllVi  tl«pitkl,  ts, 
V£W  BSITIOV,   SETIIED  AVS  EHLAROED. 

TUa  mr  nHful  IIIUb  mrk  bo  long  been  m  IhToiite  -Ith  pncUUcm- 
uthortoBwk*  wuncroiu  ImpDrUnt  kUIUodi.    A  illiiht  altentlmi 
UltaeeiUnliif  •oma  onj  p^ei  oflbe  (Dnner  (dlUan.iit  the  v 
pnbeulTe  pndecHBDn.    A  double  itbId  ii  Ihiu  nffe^ed,  wMob,  li 

Suf«l'i  HIdot  Buit*!?  bu  ■IwiTi  1ieen  poinilu',  ind  deRrredlr     1^^ 
to.    11  Fumljbee  tbftt  kiwwIfdRf  of  uia  m»t  fraqnentlir  f«|DiBlt«  par-        a 
IbTBUOH  of  nirplKL  vt  whkb  cumot  be  eDdnly  undentood  bj  kU        ^S 
((Ddhig  cUnleil  Hatana.    The  irt  of  baniluliu.  wtaleh  k  ncululi  > 

UDfbt  la  ■oinpa,!*  mjtMnvtBtij  oraclookad  brteKbanlD  Ibfa         ' 
emilitn;  tlia  itudent  uh  Jnnkir  pnetlthmeri  thanfore,  m*j  often  r^ 

qulia  Oiat  kpmladKe  ■hlr-'-  •■-■-  ^'"' ' ' -■  •-—••- 

adppllitt.  It  it  DeaUj  prii'.>'M  <!■».  ^ 
prUDC  publliban.  and  nhoulJ  be  p< 
tbDnrngnl;  ooQTenaot  vllh  tba  dati 
CkarutoH  Jfed.  Jinrrru  and  fftvitno, 

nia  antbor  bai  ielectedi  uruged.  i  -      -  - 

bat  vhatk  tiMDUal  ta*  ihoDld  know  well  ukd  nerer  lbi(e(—lhf  ilpb*- 

bMofaHDfhal  ediHaaeB.    For  pranUwl  nUlll ' ..  — ^-. 

(enriMM  of  lanfiiaca,  thla  Tolnne  ha!  aJieadr  < 

'-"'*^™ —•".!!«*■,  Mot.  IIM. 


MINOR  SURGERY; 

on,    HINTS   ON    THE    EVERY-OAY    DUTIES    OF   THE    SURGEON. 
BY  HENRY  H.  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Pfofceeor  otBurgtrj  Id  the  UnlTardtj  of  Paniujivafila,  to. 


Zbo  ^nntiTtb  mtb  fortg-febtn  6ngtabmgi. 

'n  one  lar^e  royaJ  12iiia.  foluma,  a/ocer  iSO  po^u,  leafier,  tl  2& ;  tilra  rhth,  I!  00. 

imatt  pncUtloner  ihoiild  be  vltbnul  tbli  llOla  I  wttb  more  real  beneSt,  than  the  mora  itlumiD 
r.  and  we  Teolara  U>  auart,  that  tt  awj  ba    worke.— HMvn  ZmM. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  ORGANS: 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMEHT. 


Br  WILLIAM  WALLACE  HORLAND.  M.I 

Fallow  or  Oh  HUMdraMla  HMlkil  SodMr,  te. 
WITK  ILLirtTBATIOSI. 
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M  pvnml  nt  «T«rf  pbjiklaD,  ftod  dmtrfiitt  of  ■ 

e'n  In  fall  Ilbimi7,  u  >  book  oT  nhmo*.    We  u* 
wut  of  Jut  locb  book!  u  tbli  vork  ot  Dr.  Moi- 

"      "     ~  "I.'i  work  wltlioot  Ibe 

,  An  vUob  he  nulu, 
■DbeUnUiiaiukaot 


N«w  and  BnUrged  EditloD— {Jiut  baa«d.} 
THE   PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTrCE  OF 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


BT  T.  WEAKTON  J 


,  F.LS^ 


'Witb  110  Illuglratlooi. 
ftcconb  ^tneiuHn  Cbilion, 

WITH  ADDITIONS, 


il  fully  up  lo  ihe  present  stele  of  the  sub- 

of  lbs  editor,  bave,  bowever,  been  Kreom- 
nodaled  by  an  increiH  in  the  sice  of  the 
page,  wilhoal  enlarging  Ibe  bulk  of  Ihe  vo- 
lunwi  and  the  work  han  accordingly  been  te- 
Uiaed  al  its  formei  very  moderate  price. 

Wa  hH*  altaya 


mDliM 


.  A  ABtrtn.  ItmMt 
rliDs1i»blftngiun,npDii  diHuiteA  the  eatdeet  of  QpfathHlinlc  Pktbolof^  tni 
the  >ah>il»  of  which  it  Imts.  Tho  •njond  edition  Tlief»ii«iti™,  It  ehiavor  tliu  the  l»i»ir  worki  avm 
appean  ander  many  wlfHotrnKvi  oror  the  fl»t;  and  tbon  Lopio,  and  we  eonpi""^  it  tn  nn*-  >*^^—  »  • 
w*  uuy  wmhlj  uDpTt  or  Lt,  thai  wo  know  of  no  other  i  moat  vunable  fnkle  in  th 
work  OD  the  tjv  we  can  no  tnnlMentlj  nnoniineDd  to  tbia  troubl«Qnie  daaa  ol 
the  itodent  Ibr  ■tadr.wU  the  pimctltloncr  tbrprao-  VB^ici^BepLlUt. 
aet.-JlBmTtat  JM.  Climielt,  Jan*,  ISU.  1 


.— .VoatrdltAvW 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTiFIU  PUBLICATION: 
New  uid  BnlKTEed  Bditlon— (Reoontly  iMuod.) 


A   PRACTICAL  THKATISB 
DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND  MALFORMATKJNS 

URINARY  BUBItER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND  THE  URETHR^ 

BY  S.  D.  GROSS,  M.  D., 


SUttb  ant  ^uniRcb  ani  ng^lg-fimi  lllnitratiani. 


On  lb«  4bpGnt]«  Df  ttin  ftnt 
U»  iBwUog  KnsUib  mcJIol  ni 

■aignr  irnrthi  Id  nok  wllh  -■--  "--^  - 
nnHDlMA"  Tblapndletlan h 
Dr.  Orna'i  IncUn  bu  iHeo  (en 
It  U»  wut  whkb  tiai  b«  ft 
Ucm  df  nrtu7  to  iba  ndk  of 


Itloo  of  Ihli  w< 


MnwBpljmiUlBl. 


INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SDHSEEY; 

>r  Leclnne  by  William  Gibson,  M.  D.,  Iile  Proreniwr  of  Sur^ry 
'>-l*iuii*.  Eigblh  sdilion,  improved  *nd  altered.  With  thirl y-Vour 
ocliVD  volunea,  oooiaiolng  aboul  one  Ihuufiand  pagc».     Leuthar, 
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Hew  ud  BnlMVod  Bdtttoo— (J^rt  Imwd.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS, 

SFEUUTIG  GOKD  MD  SdOTDI. 

BY  T.  B.  CURLING,  F.  R.  S., 


HliUibainulD  IL    ItlilnhrtbtbcRuuiWTSf 

ftnt  Ihi  tnUiH.  ft'lat  It,  u  It  rkiw,  m  »iiiplM«Mii 
atdMyi  wbkhiaUrtMUifwutorttHpnctliloDw. 


npDbUeuioa.    Muj  vbo,  ■!■»  tb*  ... 

«illdoaMI*«pnratbTUil>  UdL   W>  hkI  wIt  add 
Ib^  II  k  th>  DMl  owpM*  Kitntille  and  prKtkal 
■  If  ii»otii  Is  OmltifMf^ 


of  UDEum  Uif » 

dD»d  In  lli<  ■nthcK,  iblla  U>  tncnuid  npskn 
bu  rtiutlcd  hlb  t«  jcvaJi  pa«klv#4T  a  bbbj  aih^ 
UoB  hi  wbMi  Iifc  opIiJnH  wm  iDdoMntr  (■  df>p 
nUr(lT«lB  tbaflrMfd  -  - 


1  iLppnbv 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 

FOREIGN  BODIES 

BY  S.  D.  GROSS,  M.  D., 

Vi:t rfBaryirj  In  Jfllfmi  Vadkml  COUrcfc  PhOaMphk. 


ritMHBl  CmtM  tf  ■*■ 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AURAL  SURGERY, 

AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TEEATHENT  OF 

DISEJ^SES  OF  THE  E^R. 

eiil^  IllnslcatiaiK. 
BY  WILLIAM  R.  WILDE, 


'>  Ophtlulml 
',  of  about  fi» 


■a  al^i.  ti  80. 


itf^ 


PrepulaK  for  wly  pabliOBti< 


A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 

BY   FRANK    11.    HAMILTON,    H.D., 
ProfntDT  of  3UFg«rjr  In  BulUo  M«dh»l  Collecv. 


The  oumerouH  improremenli  whirb  ibis  importanl  branch  of  'ur^ry  ha*  received  from  rb 
■kill  uid  ingenuily  iiiAiTwricBn  mrgsoo*,  renderB  parliciilBrly  apprupriaie  bdiI  vatuable  b  coa 
plele  and  ajnuemalie  nriginal  work  oa  Iba  fulijecl.     The  erraya  which  Profeaaor  HBmilloa  hi 

Sbliahed  on  kindred  lopirs  are  Blrrady  widely  and  ravorably  known,  and  give  nmeri  Ihat  hi 
Ihcoming'  worlE  will  prove  mdifpenrable,  bolh  a>  a  texl-bouk  for  tbe  aludeat,  and  a>  a  gnid 
fbr  ibe  pracllliooer. 


A  TREATISE  ON 

DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

Iv  Sia  AiTLET  CooFKE,  Bsri.,  F.  K.S.,  Ami  A  new  ediiioo,  rnncb  enlarged.  Edited  by  KB*n 
BT  B  CooFEK,  F  R  S.  Wi<h  additional  obwrvalioaa  by  PaoF.  Jonn  C.  Wabrih.  Id  o> 
;lBToTo1uraeorS00pe(e>;  with  133  liluMrMionf,  extra  cloth,  $3  SS. 


LGCTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY. 
By  BBAKiier  B.  Coopia,  F.  R.  S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hoapilal,  &o.  la  one  large 
oclavo  volume,  of  aeven  hundred  and  fifty  page*,  exlra  clolh,  %3  00. 


a  DISIASKS  I OOOPZB  ON  T 


B  ANATOHT 

S  ||1*U(,  (lira  cVdUi,  fi . 


DISK ABBS  or 

In.,  >llh 


0  HIND  I     C.S^tc 


D.  Jsai  BuLI,  U.  H.  1 
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Slrouglj  bound  IB  hatiiT,  wilk  rautd  baxb,  IS  25. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

BY  WILLIAM  MACKENZIE,  M.  D., 


AN  ANATOMICAL  INTRODUCTION, 

BY  T.  WHARTON  JONES,  F.R.S.,  fco. 

^ram  t^c  ^cmrt^  |Ubistb  nntr  Cnlsrgtb  bonbon  Cbition. 

Wita  NoTM  AND  Additions,  bt  ADDINELL  HEWSON,  M.  D., 

Que  or  Ul>  Sur{»Eit  Id  fTtlli^i  U»plUt,  »e. 


"  -■ ■     -  IbmrticalJT,  ud  Ih*  abk  ■>: 


fMUtioB  upon  ukjr  btvBHk  of  I** 
.  .  ,.     .,.   ..        -jn  •Hsivi  lb*  ftslher^  boMk. 

WaBOH'HfTil  tllAdDIJofvTHTDDfl  WbDfaHalhvId** 

to  wait  hlmnlf  Ikmaiu  •rllh  tblM  tlw  bdM  tamth^ 
mk  In  tfai  Eulkh  IlivoM*  oi™  Uh  dtouH  oflbt 
«j&— JM.  TIma  mi  GtawCK. 


Miu'k*Di<r1ndl<rnUh1;bcM*th«  I 


u  tallj  ip 


JMKaCMnnv™!  A 


;cs 


«MrrE,^i'BlI«ri™Sk«nmu«llBlin"MlmlbT»ii>|do.lrT«wl  Iwnlni.  V'm  nnd  •c^mlj  i^  tbM  k> 
Mlirr  work  D(  Dm  kliHl.  •Hhtr  Koiliib  or  fOnlfii.— 1  hM  anUnlj  nbunttd  th«  loliiMtiif  Ut  ^i^d*!^^ 
AnnmlNMiUH^UK^t.  I  AMD  Kwrto^i  Amil. 
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A  TREATISE  Olf  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 

BY  W.   LAWRENCE,  P.  R.  S,, 

Borgwrn  to  St.  Bartbol<iaiew*8  Ho^ttal,  Ac 

A  miw  Edition, 

EDITED.  WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS. 

AND 

Sbo  ^nnbrcb  anb  forig-t^rcc  lllnstrations, 
BY  ISAAC  HAYS,   M.  D., 

8arK«oii  to  Wi)li*i  Hospltid,  Ac. 

In  one  large  and  handwmie  octavo  volwne,  of  950  page§,  leatker,  rai§ed  hande,  $5  00. 

This  work  i»  so  universally  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub- 
lishers in  presenting  this  new  editii»n  have  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  has 
carefully  revii^ed  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable,  constituting  it  a  complete  and  thorough  expo- 
nent of  the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 


A  NBW  TCXT-BOOK  ON  INSANITY— Now  Ready  (1858). 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE; 

CONTAINING 

THE  HISTORY.  NOSOLOGY.  DESCRIPTION.  STATISTICS.  DIAGNOSIS.  PATHOLOGY.  AND 

TREATMENT  OF 

INSANITY. 

By  J.  C.  BUCKNILL,  M.  D., 

Medical  Saperlntendsnt  of  the  Deron  Goanty  Lanatle  Asyhiai, 

AND  DANIEL  H.  TUKE,  M.D., 

TUitliig  Medieal  Offleer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

WITH  A   PLATE. 

In  one  very  neat  octavo  volume  o/536 pages;  extra  doth,  $3. 

The  increase  o(  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  difficult  questions  to  which  it  is 
constantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  dailv  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  accessible  in  this  country, 
presenting  the  results  of  recent  investigalions  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  insanity,  and 
the  greatly  improved  methods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alleviating  the  condition 
or  restoring  the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volume, 
assured  that  the  distinguished  reoutation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to 
the  confidence  of  both  student  ana  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  declaration 
of  the  authors  that  **  their  aim  has  oeen  to  supply  a  text-book  whieh  mav  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
acauisition  of  such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  toe  wants  of  the  student, 
and  sufficiently  modern  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  for  the  demands  of  the 
practitioner." 

Every  phyikiaii  ought  to  have  some  work  on  In-  In  eomplete  and  logk^  traalnwDt,  and  th«  dear,  i»rao> 

sanity,  and,  as  most  can  afford  to  hare  but  one,  we  ticel  manner  In  wbMi  their  tnl^eets  are  dternwed. 

would  recommend  this  anreeenredly  as  the  beet    It  They  will  be  dted  as  authority  wherever  the  langnage 

U  fuffldently  full,  it  is  clear  In  Its  statements  and  de-  is  used,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  translated, 

scriptlons,  and  very  dinerlminathig  in  Its  practical  — Am.  Joum.  ofhuanity,  Od  1868. 

^^\  WA  ^^  *»»^  7*i*"^!  ^**^  •  ooljectten  of  We  know  of  no  one  book  which  so  ftdly  embraces 
•^HJ??!^  T*^*  *^  ^*L^!?*?i!l?n!J  H  ereiything  connected  with  the  insane.  Altogether, 
'".Ii"^**^*"ff'^**^*!f  JS**'^*^**!^?:  we  cincoSfidently  recommend  the  work  to  oS  read- 
sanity,  and  we  wonld  commend  them  to  the  caryfal  ^.  ^  b^,^.  ^Jey  wfll  tod  H  one  whkdi  deserres 
examinstton  ofthe  pr^eilon,  not  only  from  thdr  ^  be  rained  even  beyond  any  praise  which  we  hava 
velne  in  their  spedalbearinR  on  thte  disease,  but  alio  deemed  it  our  duty  to  aeeoid  t^  a  volume  of  both  great 
on  a«TOontof  their  development  ofthe  true  prlncj-  niedkal  and  great  nM>ral  merit— Dalifm  ^MorKf^ 
plesofthe  treatment  of  diseases  generally.— Jm.itel.  /oumaL  Aug.  1868. 

"""^  In  conclusion,  we  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  sel- 
It  will,  we  Kuppote,  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  dom  have  the  expectationi  ralaed  by  the  langnsge  of 
members  of  the  spedalty,  that  at  a  time  when  In-  the  Prefkoe  been  so  ta\\y  realised  in  the  execution  of 
created  attention  is  bdng  paid  to  mental  dineane  by  the  work  as  In  the  volume  of  Drs  BucknIU  and  Take, 
the  prof^tMilon,  a  representative  treatiw  hM  been  un-  Its  publication  removes  all  exeuM  that  may.  hitherto, 
dertakenby  gentlemen  sowell  and  so  favorably  known  have  bven  alleged  by  itudents  and  practitioneTs  of 
as  Dni.  Rucknill  and  Tuke.  Their  Mdentiflc  and  lite-  medidne  Ibr  neglect  of  the  subject  owing  to  the  want 
rary  ability,  with  their  large  practical  acquaintance  of  a  work  of  faisaoity  for  ready  reference— one  which, 
with  their  sufg'ect,  should  Indeed  eminently  fit  them  like  the  present,  containii  sound  prindplel^  enforced 
for  the  tank;  and.  taken  as  a  whole,  the  reenit  of  their  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pertinent  and  well- 
labors  will  not  fail  to  answer  a  just  antiHpatlon.  We  digested  facts,  evidently  accumulated  by  long  person- 
do  not  know  where  anything  can  be  found  in  the  lite-  al  experience  and  much  reading. — Nitrth  JmeHcan 
rature  of  the  specialty  to  compare  with  these  essays,  MtdicO'Chirurgioal  JUvkw,  Sept  1868. 
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Hew  and  Bnlargsd  Bdttlon, 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  8., 

Lwtarar  on  Medkal  Jaiii|Nnidenee  aod  Cbwistry  Id  Oaj*s  Hoiplul,  Ac 
WITH  VOTKt  AVD  EBPBEBHCBt  TO  AMBBICAN  DBCItlOSTt, 

BY  EDWARD  HARTSHORNE,  M.  D. 

/•  one  laryt  octafpo  volume,  of  •evem  kmmdrtd  elotdy  printed  page;  leather ,  $3  00. 

This  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thoroogh  revinoD  at  the  hand*  of  the  author, 
who  has  introduced  whatever  was  neceM>ary  to  render  it  complete  and  ftttisfactory  in  rarryiaf 
oat  tbeofafectfi  in  view.  The  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally 'tbo- 
rongh  with  regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this  he  ha« 
carefully  examined  all  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and 
has  incorporated  all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably 
increased  in  sixe,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price, 
and  in  every  re!>pect  It  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  remarkab&e  favor  which 
Jus  carried  it  through  so  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 


Wshaard  little  in  aflrainff  oar  belief  that  Tsykyr^s    present  the  aetoal  eoodltion  of  aedieo-lefpal  kL. 

If  edkal  Jarippradenee  is  tlie  best  Bannal  on  its  sab- 1  ledge,  sod  has  arranged  tliese  in  a  manner  eekolsted 

Jeet  in  any  laagosfEe.     It  bae  so  long  oeeafried  the  j  to  present  the  raqoMte  inlbnnatioa  with  that  deer- 


irrt  rank  among  oar  aoet  popolar  text-books,  and  is  •  ness  and  precision  so  essential  in  an  elemeatarr 
'"  sk  Jenm.  JM.  Awnecs. 


It  it  at  onee  eomprsbenslTe  and  eminently  prsctltal, 
and  by  nniTersat  eonsmt  stands  at  the  h««d  of  Aaw^ 
ricaa  and  Britiih  legsl  medicine.  It  sbonld  be  in  the 
possefsion  of  erery  physieisn,  as  the  sntiieet  is  one  ef 
great  and  Increasing  importance  to  the  pabtlc  ss  veil 
as  to  the  profosslonw— A.  Iiows  JM.  amd  Smrg. 


This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  gcnerslly  aHmowledgeA 
to  beonectf  the  ablest  extant  on  the  sn  q|eet  of  ssmKcsI 

ioifspnidence.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attv«cC> 
▼e  bonks  tliat  we  have  met  with;  supplying  so  modi 
both  to  interest  and  instroet,  that  we  do  not  hedlaN 
to  afirm  that  after  haTing  once  eommenccd  its  pen- 
sal,  fhw  ooold  be  prevailed  apon  to  desist  betee  eem- 
pledng  it.  In  the  Ust  London  edition,  all  the  newly 
otjserred  end  accarately  recorded  fccts  liave  been  l>> 
sorted,  ineiudinf  much  that  is  recent  of  Chemtral, 
Microscopical,  sad  Patlndofcicel  research,  besides  pa- 
pers on  nnmeroas  sulijects  never  bef>re  pabUshed.— 
CKaHa/Um  Mtdietd  Journal  and  Mtt 


■oflivoiahly  known  to  onr  readers  of  every  kind,  legal, 
mertirsi,  and  general,  that  the  mert  annoanoement 
of  a  new  eAtkm  is  an  all-snflcient  recommendation. 
The  prevtons  eflbrts  of  its  author  and  editor  allDrd 
ample  gnaraaty  of  eontinncd  improvements  in  each 
new  Isroe  of  their  work :  and  we  need  only  to  make  a 
enrsory  exaadnation  of  the  vcrinoM  beiwe  as  to  be 
■atiiAed  that  the  additions  and  alterations  are  both 
■nmeroos  and  important,  and  sncii  as  folly  to  sustain 
the  peeiloas  repatation  of  the  manual,  and  that  of 
Its  imWkfigsble  author  — JM.  AoBMcr. 

The  work  of  Dr.  I^ior  is  now  rseogniaed  by  the  pro* 
taslon  generally  as  ranking  amnng  Om  heft  element- 
aiy  treatises  on  medical  Jurlsprmlenee  in  the  Bngii^ 
lancnaga.  We  know  of  none  m  wfalcfa  thesul^fcet  may 
be  more  profitably  studied:  no  one  better  adapted  for 
easnal  reference  with  the  view  to  refresh  the  memory 
In  respect  to  any  especial  question  within  the  general 
seope  of  forensic  medicine.  The  author  has,  with 
admirable  judgment,  selected  from  the  immense  mass 
of  materials  at  his  disposal  those  best  calculated  tore- 

By  the  same  AntluMr—Now  Ready  (Jane  1S59). 

oisr  poisoisrs, 

IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  MEDICINE. 
Sbcopd  Amkxicait,  rxoM  thk  Sccopd  and  Rxvisko  Eroliih  £Dmoir. 
In  one  large  octavo  volmwte  of  7 55  page*,  leather,  $3  50. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  work  baa  wrotifht  so 
great  a  change  in  the  subject  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wanta  of  the  prdesi^ion.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  mtrodtwed  into  ui^  many 
•ew  substances  which  may  become  fatal  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design — while  at  tbi* 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  rocxItM  of  counteraciing  or  detectinx 
those  previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  ha* 
during  this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantsges  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that 
relates  to  this  department,  nearly  alt  ca^^es  of  moment  beingreferred  to  him  for  examination,  a» 
an  expert  whose  testimony  is  senerally  acoepied  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore, 
•s  gatnered  together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sifted,  and  presented  in  tlie  dear  and 
intelligible  style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  as  an  acknowledge  J  authority,  and  as 
a  guide  to  he  followed  with  implicit  confidence. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  says: — 

"  My  space  has  been  limited,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  fill  it  with  materials  which  may  be  of 
profit  to  the  practitioners  of  law  and  med'cine,  for  whose  especial  u^e  this  volume  is  inteodrd. 
Under  this  view  the  plan  of  the  former  edition  has  been  entirely  chaiu^.  Many  chapters  haw 
been  struck  out,  and  an  equal  number  of  new  chapters  introduced  The  requirements  of  a  pe 
riod  dating  no  longer  ago  than  ten  years  are  diflTerent  from  those  o(  the  present  day,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  an  author,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  his  power  and  consistent  with  the  acope  of  his 
labors,  to  fulfil  these  requirements  by  an  entire  remodelling  of  his  subject." 


The  UKWt  elaborate  work  on  the  sul^ect  that  oar 
literature  poesesses.— BrtfOfc  and  Bireign  JMieo-Cki- 
ntrgioal  JZcrww. 

It  contains  a  vast  body  of  fhcts,  which  embrace  all 
Ikat  is  important  in  toxksnlofy,  all  that  is 


lr>  the  gnidanea  of  iha  »«dlm\  \aiWLaBA  el\  VbaK.  «Kia 
be  dsrirtd  by  thalawyet^lliiriii  Chirwg.  ^    ' 


One  of  the  moet  practical  and  trustworthy  works 
on  Poisons  In  our  language.—  Wkdem  Jmam.  iff. 


It  is,  so  for  ss  our  knowledge  extends.  ineomparsUy 

the  best  upon  the  sul^eet:  in  the  hiidMst  degree  cr»> 

dltabie  to  the  author,  entirely  trustworthy,  and  lndis> 

^^ensahli  to  the  sfdsat  and  prMdtftoMr^-^':  r..^> 
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A  Series  of  Text-books  on  Fhysioal  Soienoe. 

HANDBOOKS 

or 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

BY  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  D.C.L., 

7onnfrlj  Probusor  of  Natural  Philoaopbj  and  Astronomy  in  UnlTeralty  Gollege,  London. 


Thia  valuable  series  is  now  complete,  consisting  of  three  Courses,  as  follows: — 

FIRST  COUBSE. 

HECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  HTDR1DLIC8,  PNEUMATICS,  SOUND,  AND  OPTICS. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo*  volume  o/750  pages,  with  424  illnetratione ;  $1  75. 

8E00ND  oonasB. 
HEAT,  MAGNETISM,  COMMON  ELECTEICITT,  AND  VOLTAIC  ELECTEICITT. 

In  one  royal  12mo,  volume  o/4b0pagee,  with  244  illuetratione ;  $1  25. 

THIRD  00UR8B. 

ASTRONOMY  AND   METEOROLOGY. 

In  one  very  large  royal  12mo.  volume  of  nearly  800  page;  with  37  platee  and  over  200  f//ut- 

trationt,     $2. 

These  volumes  can  be  had  either  separately  or  in  uniform  sets,  containing 

AboDt  two  thoniaod  pages,  and  nearly  one  thooiand  Illoitrationi  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

To  accommodate  those  who  desire  separate  treaties  on  the  leadmg  departments  of  Natural 
Pbiloaophy,  the  Fir»t  Course  may  also  be  had  divided  in  three  portions,  as  follows : — 

Part   I.— MECHANICS,  price  70  cento. 

"     II.~H YDROSTATICS,  HYDRAULICS,  PNEUMATICS,  and  SOUND,  price  60  cti. 

"   III.— OPTICS,  price  70  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  work  furnishes  either  a  complete  course  of  instruction  on  these 
subjects,  or  separate  treatises  on  all  the  different  branches  oi  Physical  Science. 

The  obiect  of  the  author  has  been  to  prepare  a  work  suited  equally  for  the  collegiate,  acade- 
mical, and  private  student,  who  may  desire  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  present  state  of  science, 
in  its  most  advanced  condition,  without  pursuing  it  through  ito  mathematical  conse<|iienoes  and 
details.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  throughout  the  work  to  elucidating  the  prmciples  ad- 
vanced by  their  practical  applications  to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  civilised  life,  a  task  to  which 
Dr.  Lardner's  imraem^  and  varied  knowledge,  and  his  singular  felicity  and  clearnesH  of  illustra- 
tion render  him  admirably  fitted.  This  peculiarity  of  the  work  recommends  it  especially  as  the 
text-book  for  a  practical  age  and  country  such  as  ours,  as  it  interests  the  student's  mind  by  show- 
ing him  the  utility  of  his  studies,  while  it  directs  his  attention  to  the  further  extension  of  that 
utility  by  the  fulness  of  its  examples.  Ito  extensive  adoption  in  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
colleges  and  seminaries  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  skill  with  which  the  author's  intentions  have 
been  carried  out. 


From  Prqf.  W.  £.  Brown,  OaHdani  CbOege,  Mitt. 

I  consider  them  most  admlrablj  suited  for  the  pvr* 
poses  designed  by  the  author— indeed,  as  the  very 
best  popular  works  on  pbynloal  sdence  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  The  "Third  Oonrse,"  on  Astrrvnomy, 
Is  especially  raluable;  its  maf^niflcent  engra^lnfDi 
and  ludd  explanations  make  It  a  most  desirable  text- 
book. 

IVom  Rev.  J.  O.  RaUUm,  Norrisbmn,  I\u 

Lardner's  Meteorology  and  Astronomy  Is  a  fit  com* 
panion  for  bis  Firtit  and  Second  Courve.  It  te  won- 
derfully minute,  and  yet  not  prolix.  The  prinrlples 
of  Astronomy  are  probably  as  clearly  defined  and 
juJicioufily  arranKfHi  in  this  book  as  they  can  be.  I 
expect  to  introduce  it  in  my  school. 

From  S.  Schooler^  Etq.^  Hanover  Academy,  Va, 

The  three  Tolumes  constitute  a  body  of  Information 
and  detail  on  nearly  the  whole  range  of  physical  mH* 
ence  which  i^  not  to  be  found  togeUier  In  any  other 


these  works  maj  be  the  means  of  Inducing  many  vi 
our  youth  to  devote  themseWes  to  the  development 
of  the  Laws  of  Nsture,  and  the  applloatlnn  of  them 
to  industry,  and  that  Uisj  may  l>e  the  vehicle  for  oon- 
Teylng  sound  Inlbrmation  and  food  for  thou^t  to 
erery  man  who  aspires  to  bs  well  educated. 

IVoM  M.  Oomafd,  StaU  Normal  SOwol,  Mut. 

This  to  a  trsatlse  admirably  adapted  to  Its  purpose. 
For  the  accurate  knowledge  It  unfolds,  and  the  Tory 
popular  dress  It  appears  In,  I  think  I  hare  met  with 
nothing  like  It.  I  shall  advise  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School  to  add  this  to  your  edition  of  Lardner's 
Medunics,  Ac 

From  Pnif.  E.  Everett,  New  (Meant, 

I  am  alrvady  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
book,  hsving  had  occasion  to  connult  it  in  teaching 
the  branches  of  which  it  treats,  and  T  cannot  give  you 
a  stronger  assurance  of  my  high  opinion  of  it  than  the 
simple  fact  that  I  have  selected  it  as  the  text-book  of 
Physics  in  the  course  of  study  wbidi  I  hsve  just  fixed 


publication  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  hope  that  I  upon  for  a  new  eoUegs  to  l>e  established  hen. 


BLAKCHASD  A3CD  LEA'S 


of  nrarif  >ii  limdiMd  imi  Utf  pffi, 
viik 


bcaKiM  DlBiOHMat  oa  wood. 

■ad  two  eolond  Pale*, 

exln  dofb.  13  30. 

Tiafllu  iMryni. 

PRI\i:iPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AM)  METEOROLOGY. 

BT  J.   MCLLER, 


ADDtnoKS,  BT  S.  E.  GRIFFITH,  H.  D. 


.Uj  Dl>» 


)^Ui 


^''a£?iSSiSi.''sr:as^- 


*  Hliki 


na;  »7um  ^HMloB  thtnAin  bTSnFlT.  'to- 
il' Ottf  B*  Is  iibiiId  whoOj  tfBOUl  Df  nrk  nb- 
u,  V  lo  aik*  ■  pRi«^<  w*  of  th>  labon  of  ikB* 
»  ban  tlw  happj  *n  td  ojlBa  or  MoHtlBc  Back 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

BEING  AS  EXPERIMENTAI.  raTRODUCTIOS  TO  THE  PHVSICAL  SCIENCES. 
Illi»i|iiii  it  mill  III!  I  ihii  I  h^lif  il  wood-oal*.  B)-G<njii!io  Bibd,  M.  D.,  Asi>i«imai  PbtMciw 
lo  Guy'*  Uo»pinl.  Froa  Ibe  Tbird  laif  Inprored  Loadso  edilion.  In  ooe  btndvme  mvi 
ISno.  rDiiUDe,oroTeT'iaOnrylu^p^e»,aB>Ballly|ie,le«iber,SI  90;  exln  clotb,  St  ill. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS; 

OR,  N.\'n.TL\L  PHILOSOPHY,  GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL.  Writlm  for  DoivFml  dm 
b  pliin,  or  non-ieebnicaJ  lu^oife.     By  Hktii.  Aikott.  M.  D.     A  new  rdiiinn,  reviivd  iiid 

ctirrvcled  from  the  lul  Encliih  edilioa,  wilh  Addi1ioa»,  by  Isaac  H*ts,  M.  D.     Wilb  ibogl 
Iwo hundred  illusinlioiu.     In  aae octaro rolume,  a(oeti\j6ve  bundred  pages,  leather,  92 SO. 

ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS. 

ByJjkVEsD.  Dj;(a.  Id  one  lar^  tmperialquBnoTalune,eitraclolb,  with  wood-cuu.  (U.S. 
Exploring  EipnlLlioa.)    $15  00. 

AIks  A:r  Ati-u  to  theabore,  in  one  imperial  fotio  volonir,  balf  bound  ia  morocco,  wiib  tiny- 
ate  large  plalef,  eiquisildy  colored  alter  nalure.     S30  00. 


THE  STRUCTUKE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ZOOPHYTES.    Id  ooe  iniMrialqvna 
TaluDie,  extra  clolh.    »4  SO.  r-        ■, 

ASPECTS    OF    NATURE 
Dt  DIFFERENT  LANDS  AND  DIFFERENT  CLIMATES.    With  SciwiiificElocidalicB^. 
By  Ai.EiAiiDER  Von  HuKBOuiT.    Tnai>laled  by  Mia.  S*bi:ii.    In  ooe  large  a   ~ 
royal  I2ino.  volume,  uU«  dMb.    tl  00. 


MEDICAL  AND  SOIBNTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY, 

BY  Sm  JOHN  P.  W.  HEBSGHEL,  Babt.,  F.  B.  S.,  &o. 

^  xak  ^jntiicBn,  itam  t^c  iamtij  aid>  iibiatb  Jonbini  diiluni, 

or,  lu-l/bouml,  I'tnAtr  back,  aalrialk  tid-.  SI  Ji. 


be  rtiginM  ■•  fully  m 


H  embodiea  (ba  l>ie> 


which  wu  orerully  reviled  by 


Aji  ft  wort  Df  rtfervDc*  »nd  Blnd^  fOr  tb«  mtj 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

A  POPCLAR  TREATISE  ^^^^^ 

FUNCTIONS  AND  PHENOMENA 


ORQANIC    LIFE. 

BT  J.  8TETENS0N  BUSINAN,  1.  D. 

'With  103  lUuatntioiu. 
/«  OH  raj  Hra 


^    ' 


Th9  niiwtntod  a«0|raphioal  Bnojotopadta. 

THE  EXCYCLOPJlDii  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


BY  HUGH  MURBAY,  F.  R.  8.  E.,  Ao. 

A»u»led  in  Botany,  by  Profemor  HOOKER— Zoology,  flte,,  by  W,  W.  SWA  INSON— Artrono- 

my,  tas.,  by  ProfsMor  WALLACE-Geology,  tea.,  by  ProfeMor  JAMBSON. 

BBVItED,   WITH  ADDtTIOHl, 

BY  TnOMAS  0.  BRADFORD. 

In  Ihrve  \»Tge  outiTo  vojamei,  oonleiniDg  abodl  ninmm  hurdrui  large  imperial  |i^e«,  tad 

ILLUSTRATED  BV  EIGHTY-TWO  SMUL  MhPS. 

And  ■  colored  Map  oflhe  United  Slates,  anerTuaer'm;  togelber  with  about 

EUttm  Iluudrtd  Wavthvf,  Hwatid  i>  (ht  Ut  If  It, 

Jh  UalluT,  gilt,  t6  00;  librarj  If  It,  $4  SO;  u/rv  elolk,  |4. 

Sldnner'B  Complata  Bdltlou  of  Toiutt  on  th«  Hone. 
A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  FARMER  AND  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN. 
Tlin  HORSE.  By  Wii-LiAM  VodiTT.  A  new  edition,  wiih  numproiiii  Illu-iralion*.  Toge- 
ther wiih  eGrneral  HiMurv  of  the  Ilorae;  a  DiiHriaiiun  on  the  Amenean  Tronini;  Horte, 
hi>w  Trained  and  Jockeyed;  an  account  of  bin  remartablc  performtncei;  and  an  E.i<ay  on 
(lie  A-,,  and  the  Mule,  Bv  J.  9.  SilH.ism.  A»ii>iant  Po.ImBi.ler.general.  and  EJilor  of  (he 
Turf  Kr^rinler.     In  one  oclavu  volume,  of  nearly  4S0  large  pagen,  with  numeroui  lllutlrm- 


-a  clotb,  81  SO;  leather,  •!  75. 


BLANCHARU  AND  LEA'S 


THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE 


AS    ELBMESTARY    INTRODUCTION    TO   THE   SCIENCES 
ZOO LOOT. 


SCES   OF  1 


PHYSICS. 

ASTBOSOMY, 

CHEMISTRV, 


MISEHALOGT, 

GEOLXKJV, 

BOTANY, 


PHTSIOLOCr. 
BY  FRIEDRICH  SCHOEDLER.  Pa.  D., 


n€  Orfim  ef  Inland  IGwIniyy 
Jare  Ihow  who  detire  to  u>e  Ibe  Hparmle 
in  edllKia  ia  panr,  «>  ralloiri,  which  miy 


ITiitiiriil  Plilloa 


SflBcrKlDsr  uid  OcolaBTi 


Thli  Tolamr,  u  lU  tltlt  •han,  en 


Zoology  BBd  PlirBlal»(y, 


Introduello«,  fi 


»ry,  iBd..,  *., 


ihHt  ill  Iht  I     CompoHd  bj  thv  wma  i«inlogiU*h<d  (slbor,  tB  Iki 
Informitkni    thpirtmMllji  bile  (  UDlliHmll.  of  >trl>  (^  UllBtt* 

g  or  ilmiml- 1  (iUkt.    The  uUllV  of  nidi  k  nuiMrtad  tIv*  it  Ifea 
,  It  » chHp    pfajikml  ■dsiHiH.  ud  OS  Hub  an  tfpweni  b 
brrand  prk*i  uHl  pin  Owir  —[-■-'■l-i  wKl 

- .uUjrlD^ ■ ■ •■ • 
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ot  ^o  hl'm^ 


J*  priDdpki    man  at  Ipncth.  if 
ccrUInl}'  bt   dill  QuarUrlg  Jttri 


THE    DOa. 

By  WILLIAM  TOUATT. 
EniTM,  n-iTU  Additions,  bt  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D. 

WITH   MtJMEBOua   PLATES  AMD   WOOD-OOTS. 

niJ.„M„  r„ft.m,,  tro,.,.  o«<,r-,  rf™.  »;,  .-  tra-l./ul  r^;.~«a  rio(«,  ^/.  .ft,.^  II  a. 


MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS.  : 

PRINCIPLES   OF   THE 

MECHANICS  OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JULIUS  WEISBACH. 

Translated  A!»D  EpiTiD  Bt  PROFESSOR  GORDON,  of  Glasgow. 

^ir«t  glmmcan  If  Bition,  init^  g,biiilion3, 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 


-b  Illtn 


VolBIHC  I. 


n  Build- 


SkOT.  I.  Malhemaiiciil  Science  of  Mmion. 
Sbct.  II.  Mechuiic*  in  Ibe  Physiral  Scienc 

Molion  in  geuoril. 
Bkt.  Ill   Siujoa  of  Rigid  Bodias. 
Skct.  IV.  Dynamfna  of  Rigid  Bodiei. 
SlCT.  V.  Slalioa  of  Fluid  Undie*. 
Swrr.  VI.  DynunioitorFluidBudiea. 

Thete  rubjecls,  irealed  in  all  iheir  ramificalions  and  pracliol  apnlicaliiins  lo  Mac^htnoH, 
WalDr-pnwete,  Dams,  Bridgn,  Witter- wbeeii,  Turbimw,  Kools,  Watln,  A^<-he^  WrDdmillf. 
Bnlei,  Slram-boitera,  Wale r-en^i nee,  Aic.  &c.,  preaenl  poinig  of 


of  pnclical  inforinati 
Ihiiroughly  brouiflU  u, 
rapid  lummury  of  l1h3  c 
rougbl  forward. 

Volume 


SEimon  I.  Appli 

Division  II.  Applicalioo  of  M.^chi 

chinery. 
SscTiOR  II.  Of  MoTJDg  Powers  and  Ibeir  E(- 


d  by  tl 


d  bcBulifuiir  e: 


mpfp. 


THE    YOUNQ    MILLWRIQHT, 

AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE.    IlIuMraled  by  Iwenly-eiRhl  DeBcripiire  Pioles.  By  Olivir  Evans. 

wilh  Addilionf  and  Corroeriona  l.v  Thohm  P.  Joneb.     Wiih  a  De»criplion  of  an  Improved 

Merchanl  Flour-mill,  by  C.  a    "        "^ 


I 
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ISLANCHAR.D  AND  LEA'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
Nevr  and  mnoh  Improved  Xldltlcm — (I>«talr  Iiaaed.) 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARY  SOMERVILLB. 


BY  W.  S.  W.  RCSCHENBERQER,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  N*Tr. 

h  ooilargt  royal  Uma.roUmt,  of  l>tarlviailp<13a,extnicloH,tl  2&:  kalf  botdiid 
■  »  IcitAcr,  tl  3&. 
Eulogy  la  unnewFFBiy  niih  regard  to  a  work  like  Ihe  pretent,  which  baa  paawd  tbrou^k 
IhrM  iHliIioDB  on  rach  mi!e  of  the  Allaniic  with  la  the  fpac«  era  Tew  years.  The  publiiben 
Ihcrofore  oolv  consider  ii  neceswiry  lo  alale  Ihal  tho  last  Loodon  edilion  received  a  Ihoroiijli 
revision  at  the  hand*  of  Ihe  sulbor,  who  inlrudwwd  whaterer  improvemrnli  and  correctioat 
the  advance  or  science  rendered  desirable,  and  thai  lbs  preKnt  i»ue,  in  addttioa  to  thir,  has  bad 
B  careful  eiBminallon  on  lbs  part  of  the  editor,  to  adapt  il  mure  ipecially  Id  Ibit  couniry.  GreU 
care  has  been  exercieed  in  both  Ihe  text  and  Ihe  Rlowar)'  lo  obtain  Ibe  accuracy  »o  eiueniial  id 
a  work  oflbii  naliire,  and  in  its  preaeul  improved  and  enlarged  slate,  wilh  no  correspoadiu  ia- 
rrcBw  nf  price,  il  is  confidently  presented  aa  in  every  way  worthy  a  continuaace  of  ibe  aUttioi 
liivor  with  whicb  il  bar  been  everywhere  received. 

ml  n,  Taylar.  As,  PhOipi  liai^i. 


lilaaadmlrabWwc 


NaUaoal  OhwrritorT,  W»blDgloii. 
I  tbaDk  TOU  ^r  Chfl  "  PbjBleml  Qso^rmpby ;"  il  it 
c«pit«L.    I  ha**  b««ii  Twidlaf  It.  and  Uha  it  ra  nuth  |  v1 

workdpobtbAllntervitingnil^toaiabielilt  ImIjI'  J 
Fhyi-I»1  Gmgiiph;— that  would  malu  a  bMtir  Uil- 
book  lb  our  Khoohi  lud  Aitlxgn.  1  Ikim  il  will  be  tfa 
■doplrd  u  jiicfa  gvDstnlly.  Rit  jdu 


THE  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  AMERICANA. 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY  OF 

Arts,  Sciences,  Literature,  History,  Politics,  Biograpliyj 

A  COPIODS  COLLECTION  OP  ORlGINAUK^rLES  rV  AIERIMN  BlOGBIFOr. 

CONVERSATIONS^LKXICON. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

Assisted  Br  E.  WIGGLESWOBTU  ind  T.  G.  BRADFORD. 

With  Additiomb  by  PaoFKasoB  HEKRV  VETHAKE, 

In  fourleen  large  octavo  volumee,  containing  in  all  neartv  nine  thousand  larns  doubje-oolumned 
page*,  furnirhed  in  varioua  alyin  of  binding,  al  very  low  prioaa. 
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